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THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 

TTie Doctrine of Holy Baptism : with remarks on the Rev. IV, 
Goode^s " Effects of Infant Baptism.** By Robbbt Isaac 
WiLBERFORCEj M . A.^ Archdeacon of the East Riding, 
London : John Murray, 1849. 

In every department of literature, and in every branch of science, 
there are many pretenders to genius and knowledge ; but, as a 
general rule, even the pretenders know something. The least qua- 
lified writer of history has some imperfect acquaintance with 
dates and facts, and of necessity has looked a little to what 
others have written. The latest theorist in geology has some 
idea of the theories broached by others ; and the most super- 
ficial epitomizer of any science has at least acquired its ordinary 
terminology. But in theology, once so proudly ranked as 
" queen" among sciences, the world has been long accustomed to 
a phenomenon, (which but for the experience of so many years 
wonld have seemed incredible^) — a whole class of writers, and 
those too the most popular and widely influential, who betray, not 
merely shallowness and incompetency, but absolute " innocence" 
of the whole subject matter of their lucubrations ; who use terms 
without looking farther than their etymology for a meaning ; 
inherit phrases, and create from them doctrines ; and boldly dog- 
matize on all points scriptural and ecclesiastical, with an uncon- 
scious absence of as mucn as a rudimentary knowledge of sacred 
science. That class of writers has had its day : the present age, 
BO inquisitive on all other subjects, could not be expected to rest 
satisfied with earnest ignorance in Religion. We may be thankful 
Vol. IX.— January, 1850. b 
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» THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 

that the rise of a more learned theology among us has, at least, 
encountered, if not anticipated, the active infidelity of these 
searching times. 

The work of Archdeacon Robert Isaac Wilberforce on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is one of the best examples of this 
" revival of learning*' in our Church. It is a work which will no 
doubt mould the thoughts, and direct the reading, of hundreds 
of our younger clergy who are already studying it. The Arch- 
deacon has now published its fitting sequel — " The Doctrine of 
Holy Baptism.'' Most opportunely for the Church has this able 
volume, of one of her best read theologians, appeared at this 
time ; when the controversy is again raised among us as to what 
is called'' Baptismal Regeneration." Not that this work is, in any 
sense, of the ephemeral nature of a mere controversial rejoinder to 
the reverend gentleman who is alluded to on its title page. It 
is a discourse on the whole subject of Baptism, with such refer- 
ence only to Mr. Goode's theories as seemed called for by the 
prominent position assigned to him in the present controversy — 
a position horn which he certainly has not shrunk* Before we 
remark on the details of the work ; or notice the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our Baptismal controversy ; it will be desirable to 
mark the position in that controversy taken by the Archdeacon, 
and to give our readers some outline of his present treatise, which, 
— notwithstanding even its superiority in some respects — we have 
designated as a Sequel to the work "on the Incarnation." We may 
begin our outline in the Archdeacon's own words from his con- 
cluding chapter ; which will well open the general view of the 
subject which he takes. 

'• By the Chriftian Religion is meant the scheme of Christ's Medi- 
ation — ^that new law wherry it pleased Ood that in the Humanity of the 
one atoning Mediator there should be embodied those divine gifts by 
which the degeneracy of man's nature might be remedied. The ap- 
pointed means whereby each individual enters into the line of thb 
Regenerate race is Holy Baptism." pp. 290, 297. " Regeneration is 
the re-creation of roan's nature in Cheist." *• This gift is bestowed 
upon all to whom Baptism is duly administered." (p. 298.)—" These 
assertions (however) bring the Church's doctrine into direct contra- 
diction wi^ the two counter systems by which it is opposed ; for they 
will be found to turn upon the denial of these two assertions — the first 
maintaining that grace is not bestowed by the Giver, through Baptism ; 
the second, that if bestowed at times it is not bestowed upon all infants 
to whom Holy Baptism is duly administered." (p. 299.) 

The Archdeacon, in illustrating this, shows, that the 
objections of those who wholly deny Baptismal grace are 
" founded upon the system of lUtionalism ;" are applicable to 
adult as well as infant Baptism ; and '' are directed against the 
system of Mediation at large." (This part of his argument is so 
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powerfiillj and elearly put, that we cannot but earnestly hope 
that the sincere and thoaghtful among the " Evangelicals" may 
be induced to read it. It is difficalt to conceive of their with- 
standing its forcible and scriptural statements.) — Other objectors 
to the doctrine of Grace, who allow that the new birth is some- 
times given in Baptism^ though not always, are not only shown to 
be in opposition to the Church's teaching herein ; but to " dero- 
gate, however unconsciously, from the reality of our Lord's 
incarnation ;'' in the same way as those who deny grace alto* 
gather. The essential heresy indeed of those who advocate occa- 
sional regeneration in Baptism — (the Calvinism, i. e. of those 
who limit regeneration then to God's decree — the Pelagianism 
of those who explain such limit by man's faithj or holiness fore- 
seen)— is so clearly explained, and so reiterated in page after page, 
that we mnst anticipate the most perfect conviction to ensue, 
with every religious and competent reader. 

This extract and references, brief though they are, will at once 
explain the connection between this treatise and that on the Incar- 
nation ; and will at the same time illustrate the deep, scholastic 
view of the doctrine of Regeneration which the Archdeacon brings 
so prominently forward, as it stands distinguished from that 
more popular view which has been usual with our later English 
writers, such as Bethell and Waterland. 

Nothing can be more useful in its own way than Bishop 
Bethell*8 Essay ; but a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
Bishop of Bangor addressed the public mind. It is we hope 
■o disparagement to his work to say that it was suited to that 
phase of the religious world which then presented itself. It 
has relation not only to the controversies, but to the mode of 
thinking, of the day. The Archdeacon Wilberforce's Treatise, 
on the contrary, while meeting the controversy of our time, 
directs men's minds into another channel, and in a manner 
compels them to a new exactness of thought. It is this which 
will make it so unpalatable, unintelligible, and unanswerable, 
to the hackneyed writers of a worn-out Puritanism, who will 
find in the storehouses to which they are wont to resort no 
weapons either of attack or defence at all available. 

We believe that the mind of the Church was unprepared in 
the l^st generation for a Treatise like this. The deeply seated 
Calvinism of the religious spirit of England, from the rise of 
Wesley to the times of the Archdeacon's respected father, ren- 
dered hopeless, for the time, any recurrence to a consistent and 
Catholic theology. The courageous efforts of Bishop Bethell, 
Bishop Mant, and others, were nobly directed, and not without 
success, to such a defence of the truth as the times admitted ; 
bat the external vindication of Baptismal Grace, while it re- 
assured and satisfied the orthodox, and arrested the further 
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spread of Calvinism, only astonished and aroused the sincere 
Evangelicals of the day. We can remember the time when the 
name of one, truly venerated among Churchmen, identified with 
the defence of Sacramental Grace, was a proverb with those 
who in their own circle were regarded as '' the spiritual'' — the 
true " children of God/' That venerable man outlived indeed 
the ignominy attached to his calm and timely defence of Bap- 
tism—outlived the generation which had been trained to regard 
him as a monstrous instance of the " carnal mind'' intruding into 
the things of God : but he did not live to witness the total over- 
throw of the pietism which had so long troubled the Church- 
its overthrow from its vaunted position of spirituality, and its 
identification with the other forms of worldliness which, bereft 
alike of intellectual and spiritual life, cling to the political parties 
of the day for a precarious support. We have lived to see this ; 
and not only this ; but such a stirring up of the hidden life of the 
Church, that a tone and direction of thought is possible now, 
which would have been impossible then. Religious minds, taught 
by experience the hoUowness of the old Evangelicism, may now 
be led to see the vital connection of the whole Sacramental doc- 
trine with the essential system of the Gospel. Baptism will no 
longer be now defended as if an independent doctrine — ^by rea- 
sonings or *^ evidences" — as " capable of being harmonized " with 
other doctrines ; — ^but apprehended as an integral part of the 
Revelation of God in Christ — the '*janua sacramentorum," 
^^janua vitae," an epitome, rather than a portion, of the '^ Faith 
delivered to the Saints." If it were not this, deeply religious 
minds would not learn to sympathise with it-^if it were not this, 
it were unfit for the struggle of solemn controversy in times 
like ours. 

The defenders of the doctrine of Grace in the last generation 
boldly asserted and maintained the fact of our new birth, "of 
water and of the Spirit;" they shrank not from the use of the 
strongest Scripture sayings concerning our baptismal life in 
Christ ; still they scarcely did justice to the doctrine they de- 
fended, because they seemed to isolate it, (as their opponents 
thought,) from the other great truths of redemption. This iso- 
lation, apparent or real, while it was certainly one great 
stumbling block to religious minds of the Puritan party, was 
probably a reflex result of the spirit of the times. Every one 
was too much in the habit of regarding Christianity as a series 
of " doctrines " rather than a Divine institute, a heavenly life on 
earth. Even the defenders of the truth fell, partly, into the 
manner of their opponents, and of their age. Tne new birth of 
water and of the Spirit was but vindicated against fanatical inter- 
pretations. The theory of extatic influences was confronted by 
the Baptismal Gift ; but of the Gift itself comparatively little 
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was said. That spiritaal Birth which was pretended by the 
Calvinists to result from hidden causes, was truly assigned by 
the orthodox to its Divine, sacramental origin ; but the religious 
language and theories of the times had made it difficult (per- 
haps impossible) to put forth with clearness the whole con- 
nexion and dependency of this and the cognate Catholic 
doctrines. Not indeed that such men as Bishop Bethell were* 
unacquainted with the scientific statements of theological truth, 
which have so greatly formed the language and educated the 
mind of modem Christianity ; but they were jealous of them, 
and hoped to be able sufficiently to vindicate the doctrines of 
Grace without the dreaded subtilties of '' schoolmen.'' And the 
charitable extent to which even the venerated Bishop used the 
expressions of those whom he combated, [" conversion,'' " reno- 
vation," &c.,] contributed, doubtless, not a littie to increase the 
apparent difference between his own phraseology and that of the 
schools. 

As an example of this sensitive fear of the distinctions of 
the old Theology; and at the same time an ample justifica- 
tion of that recurrence to more scientific language, of which we 
have now a beginning ; we may quote from the Bishop's Ninth 
Chapter of the '^ General View of the Doctrine of Begenera- 
tion :" 

"According to the schoolmen, man, when he is baptized, is en« 
dowed with a Habit of justifying Faith, containing in it the Habits of 
fiedth, hope, and charity, and of all Christian virtues." (p. 156.) "This 
sdiolastic notion of a Habit of grace involves two innovations on the 
known and received use of words." (p. 158.) " The ancient moralists 
make a just and reasonable distiaction between Faculties or disposi* 
tioQS, and Habits. Faculties or dispositions are potential principles 
of action which must be elicited by education or opportunities, and 
formed into habits by use and exercise. Habits are the same prin- 
ciples in a state of activity, and of readiness and aptness for use. 
Bat, according to the scholastic divines, those principles which are said 
to be infused into the soul when it is regenerated, do not foUow the 
order of moral causes, but are at once in a state of activity, and produce 
free acts as soon as they have an opportunity of exerting themselves. — 
Bat there is no ground in reason or Scripture for supposing that 
s|»ritual causes differ from moral, in the order of their operations, 
or in the manner in which they produce their practical effects. 

llie other innovation upon language consists in the sense which 
they have affixed to the word Ghrace, as a habit, or quality, inherent 
[indwelling] in the soul of man." (p. 158.) 

Now as to both these supposed '' innovations upon language,^' 
it will not be difficult to show that the schoolmen were right; and 
in £Bu:t that they were no innovations at all; while this disposition 
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to think them 90, can itself only be accounted for b^ the disuse 
among us of the old theological accuracy, and the mtroduction 
of new modes of thought even among the orthodox. It is 
quite true, as his Lordship observes, that the ancients (i.e. 
Aristotle, &c.) in describing the order of moral causes would place 
faculties before habits, and attribute the latter to the action 
o£ the former. But the scholastics perceived that to assert 
this of spiritual causes might favour a subtle Pelagianismi and 
confound, if not identify, the operations of Grace and Nature. 
They therefore took a middle course, and spoke of the grace 
infused in Regeneration as a ^^ Habit," but a passive habit. It 
would be for those who deny this to explain* how the Grace 
of Baptism could be ^* Justifying Grace," if it be no more 
than a faculty or ^* potentiality," and not a real virtual presence 
of that ^' faith, hope, and love," which is all that the term 
'' passive habit" is meant to convey. — And as to the other 
alleged innovation, viz., in using the word Grace to describe 
a Gift really dwelling in the Christian, surely the learned pre- 
late himself is as much accustomed so to use the word Grace 
as any schoolman from Peter Lombard to Gabriel Biel. But 
neither his own frequent assertions of the " grace given us " in 
our Baptism, the *^ grace bestowed" and the like ; nor the Apos- 
tle's ''let this gnce abound in yov" — the "grace that is tit 
you," &c. ; nor the schoolmen's " gratia natum faciens et 
gratis data;" are intended as descriptive of the gift itself: 
only that there is a gift ; and since it comes to us freely from 
God, it is called " Grace." 

But the passage of Bishop Bethell, on which we are thus 
commenting, is of consequence, as exactly illustrating the point of • 
the inquiry concerning Keeeneration, where his interesting work 
is defective ; and where the present work of Archdeacon Wil-' 
berforce partly supplies a want. His Lordship is admirable in 
demonstrating that the new birth, or Regeneration, takes place 
in Baptism; but of the Gift itself he gives but a slender account, 
and of the' position thereof in the scheme of the Gospel he is 
nearly silent, as we suppose, through a fear of scholasticism. 

It is the peculiar excellence of the Treatise now before us, that 
it tends to remedy this defect in our theology. For popular use 
the work of Bishop Bethell will always be invaluable. I^ or pious 
reading and learned reflection and research. Dr. Pusev's '' Scrip- 
tural Views of Holy Baptism," are still unrivalled. But for 
a theological statement of the doctrine and its position in the 
Christian Revelation, the present book of Archdeacon Wilber- 
force at least surpasses anything in our language, with which we 
have become acquainted. 

* They would be bound to explain too bow tbe Spirit (Wbo is Love) could be giten 
and dwell in us. wUkoui *' Lovv/' which ia the •• Law writtonin the Regenerate." 
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THB SCHOLASTIC DOCTBINS 07 BAPTISM. 7 

The Archdeacon is not so afraid of the schoolmen^ as was 
the Bishop of Bangor. He has abundantly shown this in his 
sxposore, of what he properly calls Mr. Goode^s '' startling 
Assertion/' that Peter Lombard is '* on his side." (It is humilia- 
ting to think that a writer whose want of acquaintance with 
his subject is here (pp« 192 — ^203,) so painfully exposed should 
be regarded as their champion, even by an unlearned party in 
our Church ; and more — should even have obtained in a high 
quarter the praise of erudition.) 

It is observable, however, that the Archdeaconholds back from 
the school doctrine of Begeneration at the same point as Bishop 
Bethell, though not in so great a degree; which is the more to be 
regretted, as he almost shows an inclination to Augustinianism,* 
mm which the Bishop is free. If we are to choose between 
Aogustin and Aquinas, we certainly should not hesitate to prefer 
the latter as the expounder of a far more exact and critical 
theology ; and most assuredly the doctrine of Habitual Grace, 
is not a portion of scholasticum. which careful Theologians will 
willingly part with. The passage in which the Archdeacon 
refers to this, and sympathises with Bishop Bethel], is the 
following : 

" Inasmuch as light puts something into the illuminated body, and 
grace is a sort of light of the soul, it was held that in the soul of the 
justified there was a Habit of grace, or a supernatural quality, which was 
something distinct from the Spirit which infused it. On this arose the 
further question whether the gift of the Spirit at Baptism, implied the 
infnsion of that Habit of grace which was supposed to be its conse- 
qoe&oe." (p. 203.) 

Upon this it is obvious to remark, that the presence of the 
Divine Spirit is spoken of in different ways. His Special Pre- 
sence in the Divine Glory of the heaven of heavens ; His Omni- 
presence in the whole universe ; His conscious Presence in His 
Saints; His miraculous presence, with certain Gifts; His 
Sacramental Presence in the B^enerate. This last the Church, 
confessedly, believes to be a distinct Oift; and she has allowed 
it to be called " Habitual Grace." 

The Archdeacon, however,refer8 to Morinus as having collected 
abundant proof that the doctrine of Habitual Grace is an ^^ open 

Suestion " in the Church of Rome ; and even goes so far as to say 
)at the question itself '* arose only out of the reasonings of the 
schoolmen,^' — a saying which we hope need not imply that the 
question has no reality in the nature of the Sacramental fact 

* Hie Afdideacon aliglitly apologUea indeed ior S. Au^^uttioe's strong doctrine of 
dirine decrees, by remarking on & utuettled character of the times in which he 
Hted (p. 180) : a similar reflection though of coarse with a very different animus is 
made by Dr. Hampden in his Bampton Lectures (p. 156) : we do not see the force 
«f the reflection in other case. 
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itself. We need not remind the Archdeacon^ that Morinua 
is somewhat too prone to decry 'distinctions/* and would 
be far from satisfied even with getting rid of such discussions 
as we now refer to. It is too much the manner of that learned 
writer to disparage the accuracy of the later in comparison of the 
earlier theology : he more than hints his preference (as it seemed 
to us on readmff him some time since,) for a less definite theology 
than that of the later Church.* But even taking Morinurs 
representation as a fair one — which we are reluctant to do 
— ^let us bear in mind that it is 200 years since he published^ 
and 220 since he wrote a great part of his Commentary on the 
Penitential Discipline : and it is not too much to say that the 
course of controversy, on the subject of Baptism in particular, may 
have demonstrated the wisdom of distinctions which he may 
pardonably have treated as refinements. If we mistake not, 
this has been remarkably seen in the recent discussions as to the 
doctrine of Regeneration in our own Church. 

As the consideration of this point will call our attention 
to that part of the subject where the Archdeacon^s treatise leaves 
off, we must postpone the remarks we had intended to make on 
the chapters concerning Predestination and decrees ; and occupy 
the little space at our disposal with a few words on the whole 
doctrine of Baptism, and of that " Habitual Grace '* which holds 
so important a place in the Great Theological controversy now 
pending among us. 

The Church's doctrine of Holy Baptism has been practically 
settled since the days of the Pelagian controversy. The ftithers 
of Carthage and Milevis (MilaJ in Numidia, in conjunction 
with Innocent, (who, according to Tillemont, called a council also 
at Rome,t) condemned the distinctive heresies of Celestius and 
Pelagius, and defined the ancient faith as to this sacrament. 
Minor questions arose indeed in subsequent days, among the 
doctors of the Church ; but they did not mingle in the disputes 
between ourselves and Rome in the sixteenth century.]: Before 
the great outbreak of those disputes, the council of Florence 
defines carefully the exact faith of Christendom as then 
understood, (a. d. 1439). Having declared that the Christian 
Sacraments confer grace on those " who worthily receive them,'* 
('^ dign^ suscipientibus,") the Council says : 

"Primum omnium Sacramentorum locum tenet Sanctum Bap- 
tisma, quod vitae spiritualis Janua est: per ipsum enim membra 

* As when he raggests that the '< Forum internum *' was not di8ting:ui8hed in 
" primitiye times " from the ** forum externum ;"*and that the early fathers did not 
make distinctions as to different sins, as we do. 

t Of which however there seems to be no record. 

X Nor even in the 1 7th ; the disputes for example of Usher, and Land, with Jesuits, 
■caroely allude to Baptism. 
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Christi, ac de corpora efficimur ecclesite. Et cum per primum 
hominem mors introierit in universes ; nisi eic aqui et Spiritu 
renascimur,non possumus^ ut inquit Veritas, in regnum ccBlorum 
introire. Materia hujus Sacramenti est aqaa vera et naturalis : 
nee refert frigida sit, an calida. Forma aatem est, ' Ego te bap- 
tizo in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritiis sancti.' — Non tamen 
negamus, quin et per ilia verba — ' baptizatur talis servus Christi 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritiis sancti':* vel 'baptizatur 
manibus meis talis in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti ; 
verum perficiatur baptisma. Quoniam cum principalis causa, 
ex qu& Baptismus virtutem habet, sit sancta Trinitas ; instru^ 
mentalis autem sit Minister qui tradit exterius Sacramentum^ si 
exprimitur actus, qui per ipsum exercetur Ministrum, cum sanctae 
Trinitatis invocatione perficitur Sacramentum, Minister hujus 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit baptizare. In 
causa autem necessitatis non solum sacerdos vel Diaconus, sed 
etiam Laicus vel Mulier^ immo etiam Paganus et Hereticus bap- 
tizare potest, dummodo formam servet Ecclesiae, et facere in- 
tendat quod facit Ecclesia. Hujus Sacramenti effectus est 
remissio omnis culpee originalis et actualis; omnis quoque 
pcenae quas pro ips& culp& debetur. Propterea baptizatis nulla 
pro peccatis prseteritis injungenda est satisfactio : sed morientes 
antequam culpam aliquam committantstatim ad regnum ccelorum 
et visionem Dei perveniunt/' 

No word or phrase of this whole, and most exact, exposition 
has ever been denied by the Church of England. And yet this 
alone, if considered by those who would really weigh its precise 
meaning, would by its so clearly defining, be enough to settle 
most of the disputes which have arisen among us now, and cor- 
rect the painfully loose ideas prevalent both as to what the 
Church holds, and what she does not hold. In defining this 
Sacrament^ the council for instance^ makes no more distinction 
than scripture itself, as to the age of the recipients; but quotes 
as a universal truth, the statement of S. John, of the necessity 
of being ••born of water and of the Spirit." The " principalis 
causa'' is declared to be the Holy Trinity; — the " instrumentalis 
causa^" the minister: in connexion with the former phrase arises 
the doctrine of the •• impressed character;'' and the latter im- 
plies the " opus operans et opus operatum," so grievously mis- 
understood among us. The doctrine of Intention is simply 
affirmed to be, "facere quod facit Ecclesia ;" — the effect of the 
sacrament, " remissio plena," and (if there be not subsequent 
sin,) salvation. And finally, (as if to cut off all excuse for dis- 
putes such as the present) here is the " dign^ suscipientibus " 
of the council of Florence before our eyes, — the very last hope 

* This is said in order to include the Greek Church. 
VOL. IX. C 
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of our modern sacrainentarians ; for they surely have been per- 
suading themselves that the phrase *' them that worthily receive 
the same '^ is a Protestant qualification of the doctrine of the 
Sacraments unknown of old I — Will they cast it away^ as Luther 
did, on finding its catholic origin ? 

To what purpose is it, we would ask^ that because we condemn 
the errors of the Church of Rome, we should exaggerate the 
distinctions between us on all points ? And yet unhappily, even 
our mature Theologians have been so carried along by the ani- 
mus of this antagonism, that they have sometimes been betrayed 
into this unfortunate mistake, to call it by the mildest name. 
What but the unconscious action of the spirit of the past gene- 
ration, on his own higher spirit, could have produced from the 
thoughtful prelate (from whom we have already quoted) such a 
passage as the following, intended to describe the " pernicious 
doctrine " of the *' opus operatum?" 

"The doctrine of the Church of Rome was, that Sacnonents operate 
upon the soul by a divine virtue communicated to the elements, and that 
where there is no obstacle of wilful sin they confer grace without any 
corresponding act on the part of the recipient." (Bethell, p. 136.)'*' 

Now what is the doctrine of ^' opus operatum ?" and how did 
the expression arise ? The case is simply this ; the Sacraments 
of the old law, (circumcision and sacrifices,) were contrasted by 
the Church with the Sacraments of Christianity. " Circum- 
cision/' (as said the apostle) was " the seal of the righteousness'^ 
of the faithful ; nothing more than a '^ sign'^ and '^ seaP' of that 
righteousness, for example, which Abraham had " being yet un- 
circumcised. " (Romans iv. 11.) So also Sacrifices could 
only typify to the eye of faith, the future atonement^ and could 
do nothing to '^ake away sin.'' As to the Christian Sacraments 
on the contrary, S. Peter says " Baptism saves us,'' i. e. instru- 
mentally ; and S. Paul, " as many as are baptized do put on 
Christ." " And we are members of Christ's one body,^' " for 
we all partake of that one Bread." The Christian Sacraments 
are not then " signa inania," they are " instrumenta." The 
doctrine of the ^' opus operatum " simply expresses this. The 
'* tanquam per instrumentum " of our 27th article is exactly 
equivalent to the " opus operatum." • 

Then why (we again ask) try to make out a diflerence between 
the Churches on this point, even though some schoolmen might 
be found, — (though we know none) — who would seem to confer 
on the water in Baptism an independent sanctity and regene- 
rating virtue ? 

* Other eiamples even in this yalaed author might easily be adduced ; (see pre- 
Hot, p. zviii.,) bat an unfeigned respect for his senrices induces us to rest here. 
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The objections again pretended^ at tiroes^ to any " intention " 
<Hi the part of the Minister being required to validate a Sacra- 
ment are positively suicidal considering the quarter from which 
they come. Would any but the most unspiritual and superstitious 
say that a pretended Sacrament, celebrated in profane mockery, 
was valid because a real Priest had performed it ? This is denied 
by the Church of Rome. And will our modern Sacramentaries 
affirm it ? — Yet all the outcry about Intention is unjust unless 
they will so affirm. The Latin Church simply requires in the 
Minister of a Sacrament such intention as is required in all 
transactions of life even between man and man. The doctrine 
of Catharinua seems to demand even less than that ; and that 
doctrine is allowed. 

In professing our agreement with the Roman theology in the 
main as to Holy Baptism, we surely should be careful to state the 
doctrine clearly, in fairness to all sides. 

Theologians make a distinction between " Sacramentum," 
and '* rem sacramenti.'' A Sacrament, being God's gift, has 
grace in it, whenever, and under what circumstances soever, it 
may be received. The/iUness of its grace is what is understood, 
however, by "rem Sacramenti." This is general.* In the 
Sacrament of Baptism there is impressed on the soul of every 
receiver, infant, or adult, in every case the indelible " character 
Cbristi," which is Regeneration. In opposition to those who 
said that this impressed '^character" was unaccompanied by 
grace in the case of infants, S. Thomas says ; " hoc patet esse 
&Isam dupliciter. Primo, quidem, quia pueri sicut et adultly in 
Baptismo efficiuntur membra Christi : unde necesse est quod a 
Capite recipiant influxum Oratice et Firtuiis. Secundo ; quia 
secundum hoc, pueri discedentes post baptismum non perveni- 
rint ad vitam eternani ; et ita non profuisset eis ad salutem 
baptizatos fuisse P'f Even adults, who receive the Sacrament 
" ficte," he declares (art. 9,) to receive this indeliblej: character. 
'* Ad primum ergo dicendum : quod baptizari in Christo potest 
mtelligi dupliciter. Uno modo in Christo id est in Christi 
Gonformitate; et sic quicunque baptizantur in Christo Ei con- 
formati per fidem et caritatem induunt Christum per gratiam. 
Alio modo dicuntur aliqui baptizari in Christo inqtmntumaccu 
piunt Sacramenium Christi : et sic omnes induunt Christum 
per configurationem characteris, non autem per conform itatem 
gratis ; (i. e. plenae).'' Duns Scotus says the same, " Omnis 
baptizatus inauit Christum quantum ad hoc quod Christi 

* Our own Twenty. ninth Article makes the same distinction; the "wicked" 
reeeire the *' Sacramentam " in the Eachariat, and not ** res Sacramenti." 

t Snm. TheoL da. Qa. 69. art 6. 

t An " indelible character,*' we may observe has in like manner been assigned to 
Holy Orders, by tiie judgment of our own ecclesiastical courts. 
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familicb ascribitur ; sed non induit Christum semper per chari- 
tatem vel gratiam." — Dist. IV. lib. iv. 6 q. The Master of the 
Sentences had taught the same. And this '' character '^ so im- 
pressed on the souly is defined as " Signaculum spirituale quo 

aninia insignitur ad suscipiendum ea quae sunt divini 

cultiis,'' Again it is described as " character Christi/' ^' character 
Sacerdotii Christi^'-r-^' character quo distinguuntur fideles Christi 
a servis diaboli," &c. And without further quotations, we may 
add^ that all infants and sincere adults were considered to re- 
ceive both " Sacramentum," and "rem Sacramenti ;" — ^and in- 
sincere adults " Sacramentum solum.'' 

This being admitted as the Church's doctrine^ the inquiry 
next arises, How can infants be said to receive " rem Sacramen- 
ti** as the Church affirms? — ^receive it for justification, — receive 
it for salvation so long as they remain infants? In the case of 
adults, the "rem Sacramenti," the full grace received, implies, 
on their part^ (according to " the order of moral causes **; faith 
and repentance.* Can the "rem Sacramenti," the full and 
justifying effect be possessed by infants without any grace 
of faith in them ? The Doctors of the Church felt the dif- 
ficulty of so concluding, and therefore (just as they attributed 
a moral nature to a child though incapable of moral action) 
they perceived and defined that the regenerated child haa 
the "Habitus fidei/' as a gift from God, from the first — 
which Habitual faith being a heavenly Gift, is perfect, and 
capable of spiritual action in future life. The consequences of 
any contrary conclusion might, if closely pressed, be fatal to the 
whole doctrine of the new-birth in Baptism. Baptized infants 
would be " membra Christi," justified without faith and Bap- 
tized adults, " membra Christi, fide justificati !" — It would be 
impossible even to conceive of two such classes of members^ as 
pertaining to the one Mystical Body. If there be no "supernatural 
quality," (to use the Archdeacon's term) — ^no " Habitual grace," 
infused, — regeneration is not the same among all the children of 
the Second Adam, not even among all the "undoubtedly saved!" 
A distinction would be set up which the Church has ever denied. 
But when we identify the " rem Sacramenti,*' with an infused Gift 
of God in all cases, (which being perfect when given is termed a 
Habit and not a mere potentiality,) we assign the whole work 
of our salvation, from the first, as the Church has taught us. 



* The question in the Catechism, " Why are infants baptized when by reason of 
their tender age they cannot /)er/brm faith and repentance ?*' is answered by say- 
ing that *• they promise/' by their sureties to perform " them both " — a promise at 
once intelligible, if the baptized have the '* Habitus fidei,*' whereby he may hereafter 
*' perform " the " actum fidei." The answer given (it may be added) in the Cate- 
chism is not intended to assign the Church's reatont for baptizing infants ; but only 
to remove thai one objection to the practice, which the questUm brings forward. 
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to the Divine Mercy alone ; whether " moral causes" have pre- 
ceded, as with adults ; or not preceded, as with infants. 

We cannot help deploring that this whole subject of the Sa- 
cramental docrine of the Church was not more ascertained by * 
those who argued (as well as by some who sat as judges ana 
a ss e ssors) in the solemn discussion on the doctrine of Baptism in 
oar hi^est temporal court, during the Ember week recently tohc 
by. — ^The counsel for the Bishop of Exeter having asserted the 
Universality of Regenerating Grace — nothing could exceed the 
mixed bewilderment, astonishment, and even satisfaction of his 
opponents. The more zealous partizans of Mr. Gorham really 
coold scarcely conceal their feeling of triumph at what they 
actually supposed to be the '* slip^' made by the learned advo- 
cate of orthodoxy ; and over and over again the Court interroga- 
ted the counsel also on the point, as if to make quite sure that 
that was really his meaning. — It was a melancholy sight ; and 
we stood by and saw it : their lordships (accustomed as they 
are to such rightful pre-eminence in their own high places of 
law and equity,) must themselves have felt the painfulness 
of the anomaly which (assuredly by no choice on their part), 
has imposed on them so unsuitable a duty. What would be 
said in any other court in England, if the high judges there were 
to manifest unacquaintance with the subject matter on which 
they were addressed, and the definitions of the terms em- 
ployed! — But this we saw in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council hearing an appeal in a cause unequalled in 
importance since the Reformation. — Yet we are glad that 
those Judges are laymen, (if we are to have such a tribunal 
at all,) since they will be at least free from prejudices and errors, 
which would be likely to possess unlearned ecclesiastics. 

The heresy charged against the appellant is, that he holds 
the necessity of an act of "prevenient grace,'' to prepare 
infonts for baptism, and convey to them the essentials of Re- 
generation prior to the Sacrament. The need of such " pre- 
venient grace,'' he argued from the previous corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity of something which should 
supply in the case of infants, what faith and repentance guaran- 
tee in the sincere adult. Rightly to meet this heresy the doc- 
trine of " Habitual grace" was required ; the perception of which 
would have removed even the pretence for alleging the figment 
of Prevenient Grace, the idea of which (as pleaded by the ap- 
pellant,) was, of a justifying grace completing the sacrament in 
the same way as faith and repentance in those who receive 
Baptism in riper years. Another ground, and a just one indeed, 
was taken against this new notion ; viz. that it was new, and 
heretical too ; either supposing the foresight of future character 
as the ground of grace given, which would make man deserve his 
own regeneration ; or else referring the grace given to a divine 
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decree in favour of some infants, and not others! Indeed, all 
alleged reason for such prevenient grace, has a Pelagian sounds 
ab initio. So the " unworthiness '' of the infant which was 
urged (taking advantage of the double meaning of the word) as 
a ground for some grace to make him ** worthy" of the Sacra- 
ment, in the sense of " deserving '' it, was plain Pelagianism. — 
But still — had the full doctrine of Regeneration been clearly 
put before the Court it would have left the advocate of such 
prevenient grace without "locus standi'' for an argument. 
'^Gratia habitualis Prima dicitur qu& homo peccator prkno 
justificatur, atque ex inimico amicus Dei constituitur: inde 
dicta Prima quia nullam aliam gratiam habitualem pree- 
supponit ; cum ipsa immediate sit expulsiva peccati mortalis ; et 
talis gratia confertur per Baptismum." — Ferraris, T. IV. in loc. 

An assertion however was said to be made, and passed without 
much notice, to the effect that no preparatories for Baptism had 
ever been heard of in the Church, except in the case of adults; that 
there was nothing correspondent in the case of infants to the 
instruction of catechumens before adult baptism ; that their weak- 
ness and sinfulness were the only "preparation" of infants for the 
holy font. This was not only scarcely accurate, but very unfortu- 
nate; for by such a representation another opportunity was missed 
of showing by an affirmative argument, the opposition of the 
Church of England to that doctrine of" prevenient grace " now 
discovered. 

S. Thomas (as others) discusses with his usual care, the "pre- 
paratoria " of Baptism— exorcism and other rites — which in the 
ancient Church, as well as the Roman, preceded ; and he main- 
tains their usefulness in removing some impediments of evil, 
at least in some instances. (Sum. Th. 3 Qu. 7L, Art. 4.) So 
the Rituale Roroanum still contains the old "ordo ad cate- 
chumenum faciendum " as the introduction to Infant Baptism ; 
as well as a similar and rather longer order for adults. Now 
the important fact is that the Churcn doctors have been at the 
utmost pains to denp the imputation that any such " prepara- 
toria ^' were essential to the Sacrament, or implied any doubt of 
its Divine and special power : But most remarkable in this 
argument it is, that the Church of England has withdrawn all 
these preparatory ministrations ; and at the end of the article 
referring to Baptism, just before speaking of In&nts, (in words 
which, otherwise, are introduced without an object,) distinctly 
mentions the " Prayer to God " [ Vis Divince Invocationis,* — the 
Sacred Name pronounced over the person to be baptized] as 
adequately confirming the Faith and Grace then given ; and so 
adds, that the " Baptism of Children is to be retained.'' So 
the Church of England is not open to the charge of giving 

* Almost the precise words of the Council of Florence : ** cum Sanctv Trinitatis 
invocatione.'' 
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even that remote countenance (if it be so deemed) to this ^' Pre* 
veoient Grace.*' 

Let DO one deceive himself by thinking that the distinctions^ 
sabtle and scholastic as they will be called, to which we have 
been referring^ are unpractical, or unreal. To complain, indeed, 
of scholastic minuteness, when the whole question raised by the 
present opposition has been scholastic, can only betray the weak- 
ness or impatience of the complainer. To settle the dispute on 
"Prevenient Grace," (introduced by Mr. Gorham,) without refe- 
rence to the Schools of Christianity from which the phrase is bor- 
rowed, would be like discoursing of the structure of the human 
body, without reference to anatomy ; or examining the preces- 
»on of the equinoxes, ignoring the existence of sun, moon, and 
stars. What can indeea be more insincere than for men who 
talk of " prevenient grace '' to pretend to settle the ques- 
tion by " Scripture only ?" The inquiry carries us at once into 
another region; as does, indeed, the whole subject of Infant 
Baptism. 

Scripture makes no distinction between the eflfect of Baptism 
at an early, or at a late period of human life. What Scripture 
says of Baptism at all, it says of all Baptism. ** As many of 
yoQ as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ." 
The Church indeed has derived the practice of Infant Baptism 
from the beginning, we doubt not by a true inference from Holy 
Writ : but in so doing she did never pretend to alter the nature 
of Regeneration according to the age of the recipient. She has 
defined — she has explained — ^from age to age ; and we cannot 
obtain her inferences, definitions, or explanations on this, or any 
other subject, without reference to antiquity. Indeed the disci- 
ples of Calvin are as little able to declare independence of their 
chosen traditions, as are the most docile children of the Church. 
If S. Angustine may be truly described as a precursor of the 
schools of the middle age, Calvin may as truly be said to belong 
to the middle age also, as a scholastic bom out of his time. 

The mind of man is obliged to some extent to think conse- 
cutively if it thinks at all ; even though instincts, associations, 
and sympathies may, with the many, supply the place of logic. 
Hence certain doctrines and principles are invariably found 
together. The discussions of the schools attempted to explain 
the mutual relations and dependency of doctrines ; because the 
doctrines were believed to correspond with the /acts of our pre- 
sent and future being. Calvin's doctrine of Regeneration belongs 
to his doctrine of man's Fallen state, and to his doctrine of man's 
Original condition before the fall. The same connexion exists, 
as indeed it could not but exist, between the Catholic doctrines 
of Regeneration, and the Fall and the Primitive innocence. A 
half-thinker may suppose that he can hold Calvin's doctrine of 
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Regeneration with the orthodox doctrine of Original sin ; bat in 
so aoing he only manifests that he understands neither.* 

Nor is there less vital connection between the various parts of 
these distinct systems ; than between each system as a whole^ 
and the practical ethics of the people. According to Luther^ 
for instance, the moral part^ or faculty, in man was lost — utterly 
obliterated — ^at the Fall; so that in his system, fallen man 
was not a moral agent at all. This part of Lutheranism 
could only be really met by exact statements of the Church's 
doctrine : but is the Church therefore to be complained of, for 
subtlety ? Before men complain, let them examine : for whoever 
will take the pains to investigate the Church's doctrines of Grace, 
will find them essentially affecting the whole Moral system — the 
whole law of man's probation here on earth. 

We are not saying, of course^ that false theories of morab in 
the schools exercise immediate influence in the world. It is a 
common remark that many men are better than their theories. 
The universal conscience of mankind is a living check on fedse 
ethical philosophy ; as is the universal conscience of the Church 
on false faiths. But will any one therefore say that to incul- 
cate a corrupt morality will do no harm ? — ^nor to teach an 
erroneous creed ? Theories may, and do take time to work their 
way down to the vulgar ; but they do so infallibly at last ; and 
every man's moral conduct implies some theory, however 
unconsciously received or held. 

The discussion is now over in that high court to which we 
have been referring. We dare not say that we are awaiting the 
decision of the judges without anxiety and misgivings toopainiiil 
for utterance. We mean not to imply, of course, that any 
Doctrine is on its trial before this imperfect tribunal— or that any 
decision that may be announced will therefore become a doctrinal 
decision of our Church. The Church has recognized no such 
organ of opinion as the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
The Lords of that Council would themselves repudiate the re- 
sponsibility of framing doctrines for the Church — and the 
Church has never yet owned, and will surely now repudiate, 
their power or right to define doctrine. The worst that 
can be said of us is that the strong arm of the State is over us, 
and Providence has not yet made a way of deliverance. Yet we 
say we look with dread and amazement at the bare possibility 
that a high Court of English Judges should, (as has been whis- 
pered,) affirm Baptismal regeneration "an open question'' — an 

* The Orthodox — ^the Lutheran — the CalTinistic — and the Zuinglian systems as 
to the Creation, FaU, and Restoration of Man are admirably expounded in the first 
▼olame of Mohler's Symbolism— and their '* consistency" as systems well stated. 
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^ open questioiij" whether we are christened effectually I It will 
be a fearful position for a ^* Reformed Church '' even to seem to 
be placed in, before the eyes of Christendom. — ^Who among us 
will patiently bear it ? 

Any such decision — any decision which avoids the truthful and 
solemn settlement of the question of /act now raised — though 
it may be hoped to hold things together a little longer^ will never 
commend itself to the honest minds of Englishmen in the nine- 
teenth century — will be^ in their minds, fatal to the character 
of the Church. An equivocating, gainsaying Church, teaching 
one thing in her catechism, and another in her pulpits, and each 
apparerUly by authority — ^will not be — ought not to be endured 
if once she has so declared herself, or allowed others to de- 
clare for her, without universal protest. We can hardly over- 
estimate the demoralizing effect, on all classes, of any announce- 
ment which shall be equivalent to a toleration of double meanings 
and mental reservations in such vital questions. Considering 
the common sense meaning of our Services and our manual of 
authoritative instruction — considering the known fact of the 
"ex animo'' subscriptions of all the Clergy — we say, " with fear 
and trembling," — a great question of public Morality is at stake. 
Let those consider it, if such there be, who, not caring for re- 
ligion, would still desire to uphold and elevate the morality of 
oor land. But another question may be laid bare also— viz., 
the ethical basis of our English Christianity, considered as a 
system. 

We have a vivid conviction that not a Sacramental, but a Moral 
controversy has now arisen, of which the issue can be dis- 
cerned by no human foresight. That controversy has its root 
in the past ; it stretches forth its branches into the future.— 
Wise men, whatever they may think, will not deem lightly of it, 
or dismiss it with a superficial sneer at the '^ seal which would 
divide the world for an iota." 

The free Kirk earnestness of Scotland may be but a shadow 
of coming events in England. We are not thinking of the 
threats of those who lately ventured to hint that they would 
contemplate following Mr. Baptist Noel ; they have had time to 
reflect again, and have withdrawn their threat. But we are 
thinking of the religious and moral spectacle for the eves of Chris- 
tendom : — we are thinking of the unsullied name of an English 
Judgment-seat: — we are thinking, and trying to realize the 
position, of the four-fifths of the English Clergy ; and the ten 
thousands of their Baptized people. We are thinking of the 
bare posnbility of a vast community, like that which has leaned 
on and respected the Church of England, receiving a fatal 
shock from which Religion and Honesty will not recover for 
generations. 

VOL. IX. D 
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Postscript. — [We have been informed of a rumoiir circulated 
in the public papers, to the effect that the Archiepiscopal and 
Episcopal assessors to the Judicial Committee in the present 
all-important controversy, are expected to send written opinions 
to the Judges concerning the question at issue ! — a question of 
fact / We can hardly think it credible that the Prelates will be 
placed in such a position, unless the Judges have vacated their 
own functions and promised to abide by the Episcopal decision^ 
if unanimous. But what if it were not unanimous ? Would not 
the dissentient prelate have made himself liable to an action 
for " heresy," if, in writing, he avows sentiments ruled to be 
untenable, or contrary to the Church of England ?] 



THOMPSON'S ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED BALLADS. 

Original Ballads, by Living Authors. Edited by the Rev. Henrt 
Thompson, M.A., Cantab. Masters. 1850. 

It may be accounted one of the symptoms of the old age of the 
world that artists in every line are driven more and more to a repro- 
duction of the past. In an age peculiarly greedy of novelty, no 
new style has arisen in architecture, painting, or poetry, and the 
most successful results in each have sprung from a happy adoption 
of ancient models. This is the less to be regretted at the present 
day, because there seems to be a general tendency to revert to good, 
early, and vigorous sources, and, what is of great importance, to 
such as our own country affords. An instance of this is seen 
in the Volume of Ballads, of which the title stands above, and which, 
by the way, is one of the most beautiful specimens of typography, 
without archaism or eccentricity of any kind, which we have ever 
been greeted with in place of the sickly annuals of past years. 
Without being chargeable with the adoption of lines or phrases not 
their own, the authors have written in the form and spirit of an 
earlier age. Their joint production is one out of many cases in 
which the efforts of Bishop Percy and others have borne fruit. The 
rough and vigorous old English Ballad has been their model, and 
they have softened it without greatly impairing its strength, 
although in all repetitions of the type something of its freshness 
must be lost. The principal contributor to the work (after 
Mr. Huntley, whose contributions are rather too lengthy for 
a series the essence of which is variety,) is Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
and the ballads by him are of two classes, each representing 
(we may suppose^ a leaning in his mind, on the one hand to 
the Romance of History in his own land, on the other, to an out- 
pouring from a very rich store of classical ideas. Few persons are 
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better qaalified than lie appears to be to combine those obiects with 
snccess. With a mind peculiarly Anglican^ he enters with spirit 
into national feelings^ virtues and prejudices^ and strikes a stirring 
note on behalf of English Churchmanship and loyalty in such 
ballads as '' The Martyrdom of Abbot Whiting/' and '' The Death 
of Lord Brooke/' Tnere is^ however, this disadvantage in pieces 
of this kind, that, by long usage, a number of conventional or an- 
tiquated phrases have become identified with it, which are well 
suited to it, but are apt to satisfy the writer's, and perhaps the 
hearer's ear^ so well, that they are often allowed to constitute the 
chief merit of the poem, rather than the thoughts to which they 
are meant to give expression. Many of Mr. Freeman's and Mr. 
Neale's historical baUads, in this volume and elsewhere, seem better 
examples of poetical language than of poetry itself. That they 
have done good service is undoubted, but, for our own part, we 
hold them in less esteem than the ballads of the classical age, also 
by Mr. Freeman, with which the volume opens. That these are, in 
one sense, not so original as their title affirms, is true; the spirit of 
Macaulay breathes throughout, but we do not quarrel with imita- 
tions in those rare cases in which it surpasses its model, and Mr. 
Freeman seems in many passages to have caught all Macaulay's 
fire, with more than his elegance and grace. Classical phrases 
seem to flow freely, as if from the mind of no common scholar, and 
they are never far-fetched or forced for the sake of effect. The 
following extracts, from '' the Meed of Heroes,'' a ballad supposed 
to be song at the tombs of the slain at Marathon, will, we think, 
justify our praise. 

•• For ever and for ever. 

In bliss that paeseth song. 
The spirits of the blessed 

Leaid the fair hours along. 
Theirs is no gloomy midnight. 

Theirs is no noontide blaze ; 
But the Sun«Ood ever shining 

Glads them with gentle rays. 
No winter binds their rivers. 

No summer blasts their fields ; 
But one fair spring for ever 

Each choicest floweret yields ; 
Not such as here we gather. 

Which wither and which fode. 
But gleaming rich with golden light 

In groves of sacred shade. 
Beneath their feet like velvet 

The softest grass they tread. 
And all around the foot-path 

The golden flowers are spread. 
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And culling choicest beauties. 

The happy spirits there 
Wreathe garlands gilt with brightest sheen 

Around their flowing hair. 
They labour not for eTer» 

Nor stem the tide of fight. 
They pass not o'er the wine-dark seas. 

Nor mountain's weary height. 

•• For ever and for ever 

In bliss we may not tell. 
By Father Chronus' hoary tower 

The happy spirits dweU. 
Fast by the stream of Ocean 

They mark the passing tide. 
But reck not of the deeds men work 

Upon its eastern side. 
The Gods in all their glory 

Each mom and eve tiiey see ; 
They bring no bleeding victims, 

Nor offerings such as we ; 
But with a holy paean 

Of calm and gentle sound 
They hail the Lord of thunder, 

Aiid him who shakes the ground. 
And the pure God Apollo 

Deigns oft with them to dwell. 
And blue-eyed Atheneea 

Doth heavenly wisdom tell. 
They never quake at Hades, 

Nor dread Erinnyes near ; 
For their blest souls are sinless. 

And no avenger fear. 

«* For ever and for ever 

In calm and holy joy, 
There dwell the fallen heroes 

Who fought at Thebes and Troy. 
There dwell the bards who sang of old 

Of all their deeds of might, 
Orpheus and godlike Homer, 

No longer lost to sight. 
Full oft he strikes his golden lyre. 

And tells of Ilion's day. 
How Dardan and Achean 

Were matched in deadly fray. 
Then flock the chiefs around him 

To hearken to his song, 
Achaean matched with Dardan, 

But not in warlike throng. 
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The awift-footed Achilles 

And Hector ever bold 
Clasp their pure hands together 

When they hear their fights of old. 
And there in holy wedlock 

She who at Aulis died. 
Prize of the death she meekly bore. 

Is now the hero's bnde. 
And Peleus eyes with gentle smile 

His children's holy joy. 
And deems their lot a fiiirer bliss 

Than fame of conquered Troy. 

" So live they on for ever 

In bliss that knows no end. 
To whom the Gods that dwell on high 

Have granted there to wend. 
Who dies for troth and freedom, 

Who keeps his hands from wrong, 
Who gives his people holy laws. 

Who twines the wreath of song : 
These in the happy island 

By Ocean's western shore. 
Reck not of earth's wild passions. 

And fight and toil no more. 
There dwells Aristogeiton 

And fair Harmodius too. 
Who on Athena's festival 

The hated tyrant slew. 
And there they dwell for ever. 

The prize of holy deeds. 
Who vanquished on this blessed ground 

The quiver-bearing Medes." 

We have devoted the greater part of our remarks to Mr. Freeman, 
beesoae his ooatribations seem to offer a fair sample of the cha- 
racter and objects of the book. But we must not withhold their 
share of praise firom the authors of several pieces of considerable 
merit. Archdeacon Churton has contributed two very musical and 
graoefhl translations from the Spanish ; Mr. 6. W. Cox, a ^' Legend 
of the Alhambra,^' whose exceeding simplicity and pathos is not the 
least attractive part of the work. The editor's chief contribution 
is a spirited poem on the incident mentioned by Clarendon, of 
Cromwell and his dying daughter. Of Mr. Neale's effusions, it is 
suflSdent to say that they sustain his reputation. 

As a present or a prize, this volume may be warmly recom- 
mended. Its high tone of loyalty and religion throughout will 
ensure its good moral influence, and it will not be misplaced more 
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on the library shelf than on the drawing-room table. The ^'Illus- 
trations/^ which are very varied in character, are from the first 
artists of the day, the whole of the engravings having been com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. Linton. We should add that the volume 
appears to have originated in a theory of the Editor's : — 

'* As ballad poetry is the natural product of early times, it seems to 
have been allowed some natural, if not necessary, connection with them. 
Yet surely such a view is altogether erroneous. The very essence of 
the Ballad is broad effective painting of scene, sentiment, or narrative ; 
and these are of no time or re^on. It is a species of poetry which 
originates direct from Nature, and therefore is not more appropriate in 
the days of palfreys and pages, than in those of locomotives and con- 
ductors. Wherever Nature is, there the Ballad may be. The present 
volume is given to the public in illustration of this view. A number of 
kind friends, to whom tiie Editor here desires to offer his most grateful 
acknowledgments, have taken an interest in exemplifying this position ; 
and ballads of the most varied character — historiod, narrative, imagina- 
tive, descriptive, ranging from fabulous antiquity to contemporary 
history — are the result. Three only are translations ; two from a lan- 
guage peculiarly rich in ballad literature ; one from a tongue supposed to 
contain nothing of the kind ; and, though not called a ballad, suffi- 
ciently partaking the ballad spirit to show the universality of its pre- 
valence." 



LEWIS ON THE INFLUENCE OP AUTHORITY. 

An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By 
Gboroe Cornewall LewiSi Esq. London : John W. Parker, 
West Strand. 1849. 

It was a natural result of the prodigious strides which have been 
made of late vears in the region of physical science, that mental 
science should for a season be discountenanced and undervalued. 
'' In the railway, in the steam-ship, in the thoughts which shake 
mankind," writes a poet, who would fain be considered a bard of 
his own age especially.* And yet such a divorce augured ill even 
for the prospects of physical science itself. Bacon, striving to be 
"Natura minister et interpres/'f and leading others to extort her 
secrets, still bmlt his admonitions for the investigation of the 
material laws of the universe, on the foundation of a knowledge of 
the rules and principles, according to which the mind of man must 
move. And the appearance of such writings as those of Sir John 

^ * Tennyioii, Locksley HtlL f Not. Org. Aphor. I. 
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HencheU^ Dr. Whcwell, and Mr. John Mill satisfactorily proved,* 
that a re-union between the two departments was again on t he tapis. 
If, even in a quarter where its inflaence might be expect ed to be 
leas felt, mental philosophy has again asserted her rightful claims, 
much more may she be expected to regain lost ground in domains 
where her authority is more generally admitted. '^Speculative 
philosophy," says an author already named,t ''which to the super- 
ficial, appears a thing so remote from the business of life and the 
outward interests of man, is in reality the thing on earth which 
most influences them ;" and with due reservation for the effects of 
religious belief, the statement may probably be accepted as a true 
one. Which being the case, we cannot be surprised at the appear- 
ance of a treatise on themes which are portions, or at least offshoots 
of such philosophy, as that to which we have alluded, not unlike 
the old Aristotelian description of Rhetoric, ^opiov ri tiJ; ^laXixTix^; 
xoi oftoicofMc— -vapftf Uf$ Ti T^f SiaXffXTix^f xa) t^$ irtp) rci ^$yi irpetyiut* 

For with the former of the two branches of philosophy here in- 
dicated by Aristotle, the dialectic, Mr. Lewis begins ; and with the 
latter, ethical science, (in its largest sense,) he ends. Archbishop 
Whately, Dr. Whcwell, and Mr. Mill, are his chief living authorities 
in all questions of logical science, and of these, the last mentioned 
is evidently his magnus Apollo. It is certainly no slight tribute to 
the powers of Mr. Mill, that they receive the homage of able men 
of v^ opposite tempers and opinions ; of thinkers for example, 
so widely remote as the author of the " Ideal of a Christian 
Church,'^ and the writer of the Essay now before us. Mr. Come- 
wall Lewis possesses much in common with his leader, and a third 
writer, whose History of Greece seems at present to be the text 
book among university students, may be not unfitly classed with 
these. For the trio amidst some diversities bear many points of 
resemblance. AU three are men of thought and learning, combined 
with knowledge of practical affairs: they all exhibit many specimens 
of calm and dispassionate argument; all three are scholars and 
abundant in resources of illustration. Their mutual sympathy is 
shown by their citation of each other's writings, and it extends 
beyond the points already adduced : for these three authors, while 
they manifest such valuable gifts of head, do likewise, so far as 
their writings are concerned, exhibit a lamentable lack, not 
merely of reliffious feeling, but of all deep feeling whatsoever: 
rarely indeed have any of them penned one single sentence calcu- 
lated to excite any generous emotion in the reader's breast ; too 
often have they uttered such dicta as might be expected from 
qiirits of hard, dry, cold, sceptical and latitudinarian temper. If 

* Tba Duooune on Natiiral Phflosopby, Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
and Syitem of Logic are the respectiTO publications particularly referred to. 
t Mr. J. S. Mm. : Arist. Rhet. I.. 2. (Ed. Bekker.) 
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an^ exception be made it must be certainly in favour of Mr. J. S. 
Mill : considered as directed against Messrs. Orote^and Lewis^ we 
feel no inclination to retract one iota of these epithets ; although 
the men may very possibly be better than their writings. Mr. Grote 
has already come under our notice^ and his materialised Vein of 
thought has been contrasted with the noble and religious handUng 
of Ancient History by Dr. Arnold.* We must now proceed to 
justify our comments upon Mr. 6. C. Lewis^ and this we are about 
to attempt with every wish to give him due praise where he deserves 
it, and with the full consciousness, that wherever we oppose his 
reasonings, we are risking our own cause by presuming to enter 
the lists with so powerful and weighty an antagonist. 

A brief epitome of the main contents of the present volume will 
be necessary for the sake of such as may be perusing our remarks, 
without having seen the work in question. The book is an octavo 
of 400 pages, and contains ten chapters and an appendix. The 
commencing chapters bear titles of this sort. — On the nature of 
authority in matters of opinion. On the extent of opinions founded 
upon authority and the marks of trustworthy authority. The 
writer then proceeds to apply the principles asserted in these chap- 
ters to questions of religion, and subsequently to politics, inter- 
posing however between these subjects disquisitions on the utility 
and proper province of aathority, and the relative proportions of 
the leaders and the led in modern communities. The propagation 
of sound opinions by the creation of a trustworthy authority is 
then considered, and the Essay concludes with a (mamly political) 
dissertation on the abuses of the principle of authority. 

The Appendix adds some four and twenty pages to the number 
previously mentioned, and is occupied with the attempt to distin- 
guish accurately between Aristocracy and Democracy in govern- 
ment, and to map out the province of political science in general. 

It is not to be denied that a large proportion [of this matter is 
most ably and solidly treated. No man could have produced such 
a work, who did not unite in himself much knowledge of the world 
with constant study of books. The style is well adapted to the 
purpose for which it is designed ; and the richness of illustration, 
especially of classical illustration, supplied within the notes is 
rarely witnessed in these modem days, when superficial learning is 
so prevalent. Unlike most occupants of official station, who throw 
aside their Latin and Greek on leaving College, Mr. Comewali 
Lewis has not allowed his acquaintance with ancient lore to be- 
come rusty, nor, although he has acquired the knowledge of modem 
tongues, has he merely made an exchange ; but by union of the 
living and dead languages has richly earned the praise of being 
''a scholar, and a ripe and good one.'' Accordingly his references 

* See Eccle^fltie, Vol. IV. p. 210. 
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are made not only to the living writers of our own time already 
named, not only to Bacon and Locke, Kitter and Puffendorf, and 
Machiavelli ; but the story of Herodotus and Liyy, the sarcasm of 
Juvenal and Lucian, and above all, the philosophic writings of 
Cicero and Aristotle, are laid under contribution and most readily 
obey the summons. Cicero has indeed been a common favourite 
with men, who living in the political world, have also retained 
any fondness for abstract disquisition ; as for example, the late Sir 
James Mackintosh ; the respect which Mr. Lewis exhibits to the 
Stagirite dates most probably from the days of his Oxonian 
triumphs, and has been preserved by innate bias and inclination. 
For it can hardly be otherwise than a significant circumstance, and 
not the result of mere accident, that amidst the many Greek and 
Roman names (of which we have only specified a sample,) occur- 
ring in the notes to these pages, we look in vain for one glimpse 
fxf the profound and reverential Plato. 

Turning from the notes to the text of the book, we must attempt 
to give some idea of the general character of its argument. And 
it were of course mere childishness not to admit, that the faults 
which we conceive to exist in the writer's temperament, do not in 
any wise exclude him from a claim to be heard with deference on 
many portions of his subject. We proceed to notice some such. 

I. That a large proportion of the general opinions of mankind 
are derived merely from authority, and are entertained without any 
distinct understanding of the evidence or argumentative grounds 
on which they rest, (p. 7 ;) — that the principle of authority has 
great influence both in public and private life, (ibid.) — ^that it ia 
desirable that those unable to verify processes for themselves should 
yet profit by the reasonings and investigations of others, (p. 9 ;) — 
all these are axioms undeniable. That children should respect their 
teacher and his precepts, even though they cannot comprehend the 
leaaons ; and receive principles and truths without comprehension 
of their evidence, and that this traditionary lore, whatever be its 
evils, mainly contributes to the preservation of national character- 
istics, and tends to preserve the general level of civilization — in all 
this we readily follow Mr. Lewises leadings. (Chap. II. ad init. p. 
10 — 12.) A little further he adopts one of the most just and un- 
exceptionable passages of Locke,* upon a subject of some impor- 
tance, namely the retention of some conclusion which we once 
ttfted with care and attention, although the processes by which it 
was established have almost wholly faded from the memory. And 
not to dwell too much upon detail, we must be content to indicate 
our general willingness to admit the criteria which the author lays 
down, whereby trustworthy authority in matters of science and 
ordinary life maybe selected. His applications of his principles to 



* On the Understondiog, Bk. IV. Chap. zti. § 1, 2. 
VOL. IX. £ 
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the subject of physical science seem happy and well chosen.* As- 
tronomy, (p. 43,) furnishes him with a good specimen of a science 
in a forward state, on which the consensus of all real students is 
very decisive. 

One feature prevalent throughout this portion of the work we 
cannot help remarking on, namely the extreme contempt displayed 
for the judgment of the o! toXXoi — ^a contempt almost always es- 
pecially marked in the writings of educated men, who espouse what 
is termed the liberal side in politics. 

II. How far Mr. Lewis has succeeded in reconciling a Shakspe- 
rian disregard for the multitude with a tolerably complete absence 
of Shakesperian loyalty and reverence,t we must leave to the deci- 
sion of such as will peruse the work itself, merely observing that 
the political department of his subject is full of just and valuable 
remarks very copiously illustrated. If it be objected to this 
part of the book, or even to the entire work, that it leads to very 
scanty practical conclusion, it may still be rejoined in the 
language of an editor of Coleridge, that in the pursuit of such 
speculations, '' it is the chase itself, the quickened eye, the length- 
ened breath, the firmer nerve, that must ever be the huntsman's 
best reward."} And such benefits may reaDy, we believe, proceed 
from the study of this volume, although we cannot consider it on 
the same level with the writings of Mr. Mill. 

III. We now turn to the consideration of those chapters which 
bear upon the subject of religion. The freedom from any very 
strong party bias and the wish to expose all apparent sophism have 
led to one or two useful passages, which we shall offer to our 
readers presentlv. But taken as a whole, we must pronounce the 
disquisitions to be extremely mischievous in their general tendency, 
so far as they can be imagined to exercise influence. This last 
salvo is necessary, because we can hardly conceive the possibility 
of Mr. Lewis's mode of treatment producing any great effect upon 
the minds of any real student of theology, or even upon that of 
any sensitively religious person although destitute of such training. 
The spirits for whom we fear are those, who, being already inclined 
to latitudinarianism from the unsettled temper of the day, are cast- 
ing about for grounds of argument, whereby they may justify to 
themselves and others their own laxity, nnt the application of 
rules and principles admissible in general science, and m the rou- 
tine of daily secular practice, to the theory of religious belief, re- 
quires not merely the possession and cultivation of the logical 

* We suspect, however, that Mr. 6. C. Lewis is a little premature in setting 
down Mesmerism, (p. 51,) as pnre tkarlatanerie* 

t Compare with the satire in Coriolaons and Julias Cesar, the teaching of such 
passages as Richard II. Act iii. Sc. 3 and 4 ; Henry V. Act iv. Sc. 1 ; Troilus 
and Cresaida, Act i. Sc. 3. 

: Notice prefixed to The Friend. Vol. I. Ed. 1837. 
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fitcolty, but likewise a keen ezperimental insight into the points 
wherein religion materially differs from physical and even moral 
sciences, as well as those wherein it resembles them« It does not, 
we trust, involve the presumption of claiming such high gifts, to 
assert that there are writers in whom we fail to recognize any such 
combination of powers, and that among such short-comers we can- 
not hesitate to class the author of the Essay now before us. We 
must distinctly cha^e him with the errors, (1.) of having neg- 
lected to apply some general canons of reasoning to matters of 
religion, in cases where the application wfair and just; and (2.) of 
having often omitted to take into account the generic differences of 
the subjects between which he directly or indirectly institutes com- 
parisons. ^ 

Thus, for eicample, if there be any one precept which, more than 
another, Mr. Lewis presses upon his readers, it is the duty of giving 
proper weight to the authority of those whom the French term 
kommes specious, that is to say, able men who have given thought, 
study, and perhaps half of a lifetime to some special subject, to as- 
tronomy, diplomacy, statistical science, and the like. " This re- 
spect, however, should be the willing obedience of a freeman — ^not 
the blind submission of a slave : the teacher to whose authority we 
bow ought to be regarded rather as an adviser and counsellor, than as 
a dictator and master.'' (p. 366.) Thus much in the chapter which 
is intended to warn us against abuse of the principle of authority : 
but, whatever be the limitation laid down by such admonition, 
there is no doubt that the general tone of the work towards the 
f^Mprn; of every sort is somewhat as follows — you pretend indeed to 
judge between the Ptolemaic and Copernican theories ; you know 
very well that you have never investigated one particle of the evi- 
dence, and you would be unable to do so if you tried ; you take 
Yonr opinions upon authority and nothing more, and would have 
believed in Ptolemy a thousand years ago, as you believe in Newton 
now : you offer opinions on intemationeJ law, to whom Puffendorf 
is as a sealed book, Stowell unknown, and the very existence of the 

Capers in the Foreign Office a mere matter of faith ; go and hum- 
ly listen to my Lords Palmerston, and Aberdeen, and Clarendon, 
and see what they think upon the matter : you declaring that in 
your judgment Mr. MilFs doctrine of induction is most dangerous ; 
where have you learnt enough of logic to presume to think about 
it at all ? 

Very forcible and weighty without doubt : but supposing that 
there exists a subject of study, requiring for its due treatment yet 
higher gifts than any of these, do the same reasonings cease to be 
applicable? We trow not; if rightfully in such provinces of 
thought as have been just alluded to, Mr. Lewis requires in the 
teachers ability superior to the mass of ordinary men — zeal, study 
and devotion to the subject, combined with honesty of purpose, 
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and claims a just respect for their decisions — ^tben do we submit 
that wherever in the domains of Theology there shall be found 
teachers possessing these same requirements, a due respect should 
be likewise paid to the judgments which they form. Often does 
our author, approach to such admissions, but he as constantly 
sheers off again : the results might, to be sure, prove unpalatable- 
to many; might positively lead to priestcraft, and even make 
men imagine that some degree of respect was due to a consenna 
Patrum. 

But the reply is prompt and easy. Astronomers, urge the class 
of thinkers represented by Mr. Lewis — astronomers are agreed 
in their decisions. 60 where you will, to Berlin or Vienna, Paris 
or New York, the same problems are» similarly handled, and with 
like results. True in the main, (though the new planet appears 
rather provoking in his performances, refusing to conform to the 
regulations of Mr. Adams and M. Le Verrier) ; but what is to be 
said of those sciences where we find leading authorities differing 
on points of considerable importance ? Will Dr. Buckland and Sir 
C. Lyell permit Geology to be struck out of the lists of physical 
sciences by reason of their disagreements ? Do any dissidences of 
Malthus and Kicardo prove that there is no science of Political 
Economy ? 

Surely not: all would enunciate a principle implied, if not 
expressed throughout the work under review, that the very ex-- 
istence of certain differences rendered the articles of agreemerU the 
more weighty. And why shrink from applying the maxim to 
the dogmas of religious belief ? Mr. Lewis replies to our question 
by asking on his side : " Of what avail is it to imagine an invisible 
ideal Church, formed of such heterogeneous and mutually repelling 
bodies, as the Church of Rome, the Greek Church, and the Church 
of England ? What agreement exists or can exist between them, 
and how can it be defined or expressed V^ (p. 99.) 

The first objection here raised is, that the Church is hereby made 
invisible and ideal : and yet withal there may be faithful hearts 
attuned to catch the faintest intimations of any utterance which 
they deem Divine, though the speaker remain shrouded from their 
earthly sight. 

O voice of Wifldom, goddess best beloT'd, 

How plainly do I hear the sound weU-known 1 

CUnteen albeit thou be'est)^ and in my heart 

Receive it, like the brasen trumpet's blast.* 

Such is the speech of the wise man in the ancient drama ; can it 
find no responsive echo in the bosom of the Church's children ? 

Xa^«ro<rr^fiov K<liimyos &s Tvptrnviicris, — 

Soph. Ajax. 14-17. 
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Deeply as we must ever deplore the severance of East and West^ 
and everything wrong on either side^ which has led to the other 
tntter rending since, stilly if among serious differences there remain 
any articles of faith held necessary and fundamental by ail these 
Churches, such credences have become rather strengthened than 
weakened by the circumstance that they are still held as such after 
the lapse of centuries, and the protracted contests of so many 
nations. 

But do such points of agreement^ in fact, exist between the 
Churches ? Let us turn even for an instant to their symbolical 
books and catechisms. The English Church, by the retention of 
the Athanasian Creed, clearly lays down belief in the Holy Mys* 
teries of the Trinity, and the Incarnation, as generally necessary to 
salvation. One of the earliest questions in the Douay (Roman 
Catholic) Catechism runs, if we mistake not, as follows, " What are 
the principal mysteries which Christ has revealed V* Answer : 
" The Unity and Trinity of God, and the Incarnation and Death 
of our Saviour.'^ For the consenting witness of the Oriental 
Church, we may refer the reader to Mr. Blackmore's work con- 
cerning the religious teaching in Russia, or to an epitoipe of the 
same contained in one of our earUer numbers.* We might dilate 
upon their agreement in such important matters as those of Sacra- 
mental grace, necessity of Episcopal Ordination for the Priesthood, 
and others. But time calls us onward to a further branch of the 
same subject. 

We have briefly exhibited this Essayist^s apparent want of con- 
sistency in the application of his canons of thought, as they may 
be termed. Let us now see how e contrario he neglects to take 
into account the points of dissidence between questions of autho- 
rity, religious and secular. 

If a young man be taught, let us suppose by his village school- 
master, that the earth goes round the sun, ana not the sun round 
the earth, he takes upon authority a teaching which contradicts 
the evidence of his 8enses,t and which (in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases,) he possesses no real opportunity of verifying. The 
same person from the tradition of the (Jhurch receives, through the 
media of Priest and parents, and schoolmaster, the mysterious doc- 
trines which lie at the foundation of the Catholic Faith. Now we 
win not refer to the authority of Holy Scripture for the moment, 
because however true it is that he may find these truths within its 
inspired pages, it is evident that it is not from them that he first 
obtains them. But we say that, even apart from that blessed gift, 
he enjoys an evidence corroborating the testimony of authority. 



* Ecclesia»ac, Vol. I. p. 310. 

t Cmque tuum : our iUustration is suggested by that wise and witty little brochure 
of Sir Francis Palgrave, ** The Merchant and Fnar." 
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which in the case of the phynical teaching he cannot possibly 
obtain. He enjoys the testimony of spirituiJ influences — a trath 
witnessed to not by himself alone^ not by mere fanatics and 
enthusiasts, but by minds as sober and rational as any of our 
modem would-be scientific teachers of theology. Yes f '^ He/* 
saith the Apostle, ^'that believeth on the Son of Ood hath the 
witness in himself.^' Receiving the Incarnation in the first 
place as an article of faith upon authority, he acts upon it, and the 
chords of his whole inward man respond to the striking. Believing 
that GrOD the Son hath taken the nature of the sons of men, that 
we children of men might become partakers of the Divine nature ; 
that in Him, the Christ, dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, so that He is indeed our manifested God : that He died for 
our sins and rose again for our justification : that He our Worship, 
is likewise our Mediator and Atonement : all this becomes a portion of 
his prayers, thoughts, meditations, without which the life of his spirit 
would soon cease to beat. And in the covenant opened through the 
Eternal Word made flesh, he can address the Father as his own 
Parent, not by Creation merely, but by adoption and grace, and use 
the Church's prayer, '^ take not Thy Holy Spirit from us,'* in the full 
confidence that that awful presence has indeed been given and 
vouchsafed to him ; and he strives to bring home to his heart and 
conscience, that his fellow Christians are also temples of the Holy 
Spirit, and fellow-members with himself of the mvstical body of the 
Lord. That denial of verities so wound up with all his religious 
practice, would be the denial of what is to him saving truth, would 
be in one word heresy , is no startling proclamation in his ears : 
rather he is almost unable to conceive the contrary position, and 
deeply therefore must he feel shocked, and be grieved for the 
writer's sake, when he lights on such sentences as these, ''the 
great controversies between the Christian sects — ^tnm upon ques- 
tions which have no direct bearing upon human conduct, such as the 
doctrines of the TVinity" — ^And these miserable words he will dis- 
cover in page 74 of the present essay. What shall we say concerning 
them 7 That such talk was common in society in the 18th century 
seems probable from records which have come down to us * but 
when a man, who must at least have had opportunities of learning 
better, utters such dicta, not in the haste of conversation, but 
calmly in a philosophic essay upon authority, he simply proves that 
on religious questions he himself can be no authority whatever. 
The very possibility of inward corroboration of the Church's dog- 
mas is utterly ignored by him throughout. 

Many other questions suggested by this work we are at present 
compelled to leave untouched, more especially the deeply interesting 

* £. g. — Boswell'ii Life of Johnion ; though of course that good and great maa 
himself was far above the influence of such sophistry. 
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and aerioHS one of the due relation of private judgment and sub- 
mission to authority^ and the explanation of the coherency of the 
belief in the visibility of the Church with the admission that her 
voice, like Wisdom's of old, need not necessarily be clearly audible 
to every description of listeners, no, not though she crieth in the 
streets. 

But we do recommend the two following passages to the thought- 
ful consideration (1.) of our Irish brethren, who erred grievously 
some few years since in the matter referred to by the first extract, 
and (2.) of the many who re-echo the common silly talk about the 
intellectual feebleness of the schoolmen, without having read three 
pages of their works : — 

" It may be here remarked, that an unjust prejadice has not unfre- 
qnently been raised in Protestant countries against the treatises which 
•re prepared for the use of confessors in the Church of Rome. When 
eosifeaftion, and the judgment of the confessor upon sins confessed, 
exists as an institution of the Church, the office of the priest becomes 
judicial, and it is necessary, in order to prevent erroneous decisions, and 
to preserve consistency, that a system of rules should be laid down for 
tlie general guidance of his discretion. The more difficult and doubtful 
of tlie cases likely to come before the confessor have been discussed 
separately, and have given rise to the branch of practical divinity called 
tamdUfj. Casuistry is the jurisprudence of theology : it is a digest of 
the moral and religious maxims to be observed by the priest, in advising 
or deciding upon questions which come before him in confession, and in 
assigning the amount of penance due to each sin. As confession dis- 
eloses the most secret thoughts and acts of the penitent, and as nothing, 
however impure, is concealed from the confessor, it is necessary that he 
should be furnished with a manual in which these subjects are discussed. 
Now such a manual, if properiy considered, is not more justly obnoxi- 
ous to the charge of gratuitous indecency, than a legal or medical trea- 
tise* in which similar subjects are expounded without any reserve of 
language." (p. 126.) 

" The Arabian and scholastic philosophy, which had prevailed during 
the long stationary period after the extinction of Greek civilization, was 
doubtless founded upon the wridngs of Aristotle ; but the scientific 
writers of that period did not bow to the authority of Aristotle, without 
examining, understanding, and reproducing his reasons. They were, as 
Dr. Whewell has remarked, disdnguished by their commentatorial spirit 
— they translated the Aristotelian treatises, and illustrated them with 
elaborate expositions — ^they reduced the logical, physical, and metaphy- 
sical theories of their teacher into a connected system ; but their assent 
was given to the argument, not to the conclusion without the proof. 
Tliey repeated the Aristotelian philosophy as a system of deductive 
sdence, not as a series of axioms. In truth, the schoolmen adopted 
the physical tenets of Aristotle, as a modem astronomer adopts the 
Prmcipia of Newton ; they studied the system, understood the proof?. 
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and assented to the conclusions. Men such as Thomas Aquinas cannot 
be charged with a tame and sluggish acquiescence in conclusions, with- 
out troubling themselves to examine their connexion with the premises. 
The error of the schoolmen, in fact, consisted in the adoption of a de- 
fective scientific method — in the uninquiring acceptance of first princi- 
ples, false, indistinct, and unverified — and in reasoning deductively from 
propositions, whose truth had not been established by proper preliminary 
processes. They received the Aristotelic treatises as the sum of a per- 
fect philosophical system, not as the provisional researches of a pro- 
gressive science. This error is not identical with a servile deference to 
authority. The schoolman who drew all his lessons from Aristotle — 
the ' Maestro di color che sanno,' as he was called by Dante — might 
have believed nothing on the mere authority of the philosopher; unless 
those first principles, which he doubtless considered as intuitive 
truths may be considered as derived from this source. He mastered 
the philosophical system in vogue, and understood its logical con- 
nexion; but it was built upon an unsound basis — and into the 
sufiideucy of this basis, owing to the faultiness of his methods of 
investigation, he omitted to inquire. A modem student, who 
has access to the results of a better method, may exhibit equal want of 
originality of thought, and may merely repeat the deductions of his pre- 
decessor without verification or improvement ; but if the condnsions are 
correct^ he would not be censured for an undue submission to authority. 
On the one hand, then, a man who never adopts a speculative opinion 
without understanding its grounds may, from sectarian prejudice or some 
other cause, be infected with the intellectual slavishness of the scholastic 
or Arabian period, and may receive syllogisms as if they were the re- 
sponses of an oracle. But on the other hand, a man who is strongly 
imbued with the progressive principle of science — who verifies all results 
by a rigid scrutiny within a certain cirde of subjects, may, with respect 
to other subjects, cherish the prindple of authority, convinced that he 
has not time for all things." (p. 370. 2.) 

We may perhaps recur again to the pages of this author^ who 
with all his deficiencies possesses so many gifts of power and 
learning. 
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THE SACRIFICE IN THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 

{Continued from Vol VIIL,p. 817.) 

Nine Lectures on the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
delivered at the Theological Lecture, in the Cathedral of Chichester, 
in the year 1848. By the Rev. Thomas S. L. Vooan, M.A. 
London : J. H. Parker, 1849. pp. 244. 

In reverting to the subject of the Christian Sacrifice, on which we 
pronounced Mr. Vogan's book to be, in our judgment, defective, it 
may be as well to state in the outset, that we have before us those 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, which bear on the subject, and are con* 
vinced that we are not going to say anything at variance with them. 
If we are at no pains to reconcile what we may advance with those 
statements, it is not because we are unable to do so ; but because 
we are satisfied that it is not the best way of setting forth the 
Truth, to confront it continually with statements made for con- 
troversial purposes. 

Of Mr. Vogan's book we have little or nothing more to say, our 
present business being to make some suggestions as to the impor- 
tance of a part of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, which (as we 
before observed) he has left untouched. Our examination of his 
lectures led us to hope that, on the whole, we might reckon him 
not to differ very widely from our own view of Gospel Truth. We have 
now to observe that although he highly approves of the view put 
forth by Cudworth, and maintained by Waterland, that the Holy 
Eucharist is a Feast upon a Sacrifice, yet that he has not followed 
those very able writers in making it his business pointedly to deny 
that it is 3, Sacrifice in any real sense ; but has simply omitted to 
discuss the question, and has thus left open to us the hope of con- 
vincing him and his admirers, if any such be among our readers, 
that there is no occasion to do so. 

Of course, if such a writer as Waterland professed to set his own 
or any modem interpretation of Scripture against the received doc- 
trine of the Church from the beginning, it would be quite foreign 
to our purpose to make any reply to such vagaries : the fact is, 
strange as it may appear to those who are conversant only with 
writers ^f a different school, that he endeavours with some plausi- 
bility to show that the fathers did not, until a late age, assert or 
believe that they had any but spiritual sacrifices, by which he un- 
derstands acts of the worshippers* minds, such as love, thank- 
folness, &c. 

Now, this is, to our eyes, a morbid and chilling, we had almost 

VOL, IX. F 
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said a deadly misapprehension of the nature of Christian worship 
and devotion ; and we cannot afford to bestow any^egree of com- 
mendation on a writer who appears to approach to it^ without 
endeavouring to make some counter statements in maintenance of 
what we believe to be the truth. 

If we inquire into the reasons which have led men to deny that 
we, Christians, really " have an altar/^ and consequently a sacri- 
fice, and a priesthood (for these words are correlatives) we find it 
asserted that this doctrine interferes with the sufficiency of the 
One Sacrifice of the Death of Christ once offered. Now it is not 
too much to say that he who consciously maintains a doctrine 
which has this effect, has ceased to be a Christian ; and no one can 
too carefuUv guard against making or allowing any statement, the 
effect of which on people's minds is so thoroughly pernicious. 
But that all sacrifice must have this effect, or even that the bene- 
fits of the One Sacrifice can be applied to us without any sacrifice 
on our part, is what no one can maintain with any show of con- 
sistency ,- for they who are most opposed to the proper Sacrifice of 
the Holy Eucharist, maintain the necessity of spiritual sacrifices 
such as prayer and praise, and the devoting of ourselves our souls 
and bodies to the service of God ; and assert (what is not entirely 
untrue, as we shall have to observe presently) that these sacrifices 
are far better and more valuable than any material sacrifice which 
man can offer. " I know not,'' (says Waterland) " how it comes to 
pass that modems generally have reckoned all the spiritual sacri- 
fices among the nominal, improper, metaphorical sacrifices ; whereas 
the ancients judged them to be the truest sacrifices of any, yea and 
infinitely more excellent than the other."* Well, let us apply 
this to the above accusation ; we suppose it to be self-evident tnat 
a thing is sufficient for its purpose, which requires nothing added 
to it ; nearly sufficient, which requires but a small thing added to 
it ; and far from sufficient, which requires a great thing added to 
it : if then it is no derogation from the sufficiency of the most Holy 
Sacrifice of the Cross, to insist on the need of the more excellent of 
our sacrifices, in order that It may be applied to our benefit, still 
less can it be so to require the less excellent for the same purpose. 
Not that we admit the truth of this distinction between spiritual 
and material sacrifices, but we contend that it does reduce to an 
absurdity the objection of those who advance it. Of course no 
sacrifice whether with or apart from the use of material things can 
add anything to the One all-sufficient Sacrifice ; but if what is 
thought to be less excellent be said to do so, then a fortiori the 
sacrifice which is thought to be more excellent must lie open to 
the same charge. 

If indeed, any say that Priests do or can repeat the Sacrifice of 

* Review of the Doctrine of the Encliarist, c. zii. p. 347. 
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the Cross in sach sense that Its intrinsic efficacy would cease^ were 
they to cease from doing so^ in the same way as the efficacy of the 
Leritical High Priest's sacrifice of atonement determined in the 
space of one year, so that the people could Dot worship in the 
Temple, bat lay under fallen man's natural unfitness to appear be* 
fore God, till he had again entered into the holy of holies ; in this 
case the doctrine of the epistle to the Hebrews is contradicted. 
Then must Christ ** often have suffered/' or else the blasphemy 
must be admitted that we can offer a Sacrifice literally and in- 
dependently the very same in power and efficacy with the One 
Sacrifice once offered for the sins of the whole world ; but we, at 
any rate, make no such assertion. We repeat it, the Jewish High 
Priest entered into the holy of holies, with his offering on the day 
of atonement, in order that other sacrifices and services might be 
accepted, and that the people might be permitted to come before 
God ; and they were so accepted in consequence only for one year, 
after the end of which he must enter again ; but Christ having 
entered, by His own Blood, into heaven itself once for all, has 
enabled His priests and people to offer acceptable service, such as 
apart from Him they cannot offer, not for a year only, but to the 
end of time : and it is simply nonsense to say that one action of 
ours deriving itu efficacy solely frmn that One Sacrifice, trenches 
upon Christ's all-sufficiency more than another. 

We believe that the real thing objected to by the generality of 
those who deny the Eucharist to be a Sacrifice, must stand or fall 
with the notion of feasting on a sacrifice, and with any real doc- 
trine of Sacraments, viz. the notion that God has willed that our 
individual share in the benefits of the death of His Son shall de- 
pend, ordinarily, upon acts done in our corporate capacity, by the 
agency of those ^' Stewards of the Mysteries of God, whom He has 
set in the Body for that purpose." Not that we have seen anv- 
thing in Mr. Vogan's book which leads us to think he would 
sympathise with this objection. We suppose he would agree with 
Waterland, that ** the officiating authorized ministers perform the 
office of proper evangelical priests in this service, Ist as com- 
memorating in solemn form the same Sacrifice here below, which 
Christ our High Priest commemorates above ; 2dly as handing 
up those prayers and those services of Christians to Christ our 
Lord, who as High Priest recommends the same in heaven to 
God the Father; Sdly as offering up to God all the /ai/A/u/ who 
are under their care and ministry, and who are sanctified by the 
Spirit. In these three ways the Christian officers are priests or 
liturgs, to very excellent purposes, far above the legal ones, in a 
sense worth the contending for, and worth the pursuing with the 
utmost zeal and assiduity."* We too wish to contend for all this 

• Ubi tapra, p. 360. 
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and for somewhat more besides ; but before we go on to add any- 
thing to it^ we will observe that we cannot think thas much is best 
secured by endeavouring, as Water! and does, rigidly to separate the 
internal from the external, the spiritual from the material ; nor have 
we any doubt that his attempt to make out that the early Fathers 
agree with him in this, is an entire failure. They do indeed, some 
of them, say that Christians have none but spiritual sacrifices ; but 
they mean by this that the material part of their sacrifice is not 
accepted for its own sake, but for the sake of what it signifies, 
whereas under the Law God accepted of certain material offer- 
ings as means towards certain legal effects, as a mere act of 
obedience, independently of any tjrpical signification they might 
have. Thus one or two passages may be produced in which the 
sacrifice of M elchisedec is called a spiritual sacrifice ; and at the 
same time asserted to be an offering of bread and wine. The 
extent to which Waterland carries this exclusion of material things 
from bearing any part in Christian sacrifices, and, as it seems to 
us, its mischievous tendency, are well exemplified by what he says 

of almsgiving : " the sacrifice of alms to the poor when 

religiously intended and offered through Christ is a Gospel sacri- 
fice. Not that the material offering is a sacrifice to Gon, for it 
goes entirely to the use of man ; but the service is what God 
accepts."* Now what is this acceptable service, but presenting 
money (or other offering) before God, in the hope that it will then 
go to the use of the poor, with His special blessing upon it ? Is 
not the belief that God accepts our alms more likely to encourage 
liberality, and more in accordance with the language of Scripture, 
than this fine-drawn distinction, which would make the good dis- 
position to be given to God, and the alms to be given only to our 
brethren ? 

This writer defines a true and proper sacrifice to be something 
given by man to God, i.e., either in whole or in part devoted to 
and consumed in His service ; not — something which, though pre- 
sented before God, is wholly used for the benefit of man. And 
we think it cannot be denied that the legal sacrifices all fall under 
this definition ;t (for Johnson's assertion that the blood of the 
paschal Iamb was not eaten, simply because the Jews were forbid- 
den to eat blood at all, is plainly at variance with the scriptural 
account of that sacrifice), whereas the Christian sacred use of 
bread and wine does not ; but we by no means allow that the dis- 
tinction is sufficient to deprive this latter of its title to the name 
of sacrifice, even if the authority for giving it that name were (as 
it is not) such as we could venture to dispute ; for the legal sacri- 
fices were so consumed, not because God needed them, or anything 
else whether material or immaterial, but because He was pleased to 

* Page 348. f Unbloody Sacriace, ii. p. 53. 
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pve certain blessings to His people on sach condition ; and if He 
has commanded us to eat and drink Bread and Wine^ which has 
been presented before Him^ in His most solemn worship^ and uot 
to satisfy our hunger^ but because He is pleased to give us sur- 
passing blessings on that conditioUi uuquestionably such Bread 
and Wine is consumed in His service^ although eaten and drunk 
by His people. And thus the Eucharist is as proper a sacrifice as 
any that were offered before Christ came into the world ; certainlv 
a spiritual sacrifice^ but not on this account immaterial^ inasmuch 
as it cannot be offered yrithout the sacred use of material things. 

We haye before objected to Mr. Yogan's (apparent) denial that 
corporal eating and drinking is essential to the Spiritual Feast ; and 
we in like manner object to those who deny that the material 
elements are essential to the Spiritual Sacrifice^ of the Eucharist. 
As in Communion we eat and drink Bread and Wine^ and are 
made partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ ; just so in sa- 
crifice we offer Bread and Wine^ and call upon God to remember 
''Christ that died^ yea rather that is risen again^ Who is even at 
the right hand of God, Who also maketh intercession for us/* 
The Sacrifice is material as much as, and no more than, the Feast 
is material ; and inasmuch as the Feast is spiritual, so is the sacri- 
fice, though neither Feast can be eaten, nor Sacrifice offered 
without the sacred and appointed use of the material elements. 
Bread and Wine. In order that we may feast on the Sacrifice of 
Christ, we first solemnly offer to God the elements, by eating 
which He enables us so to be strengthened and refreshed; nor know 
we of any sufficient authority for offering them to any purpose 
apart from this ; yet as in eating, so in sacrificing we think not of 
material Bread and Wine, but of the Human Nature in our Lord^s 
Person, by suffering in which He is passed into glory, not as the 
only one who shall do so, but '' the forerunner • • . made an High 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec,"* not so as to have 
no consecrating effect upon the human nature of which we in com- 
mon with Him are partakers, but so as to have become '' the first 
frviU of them that slept,*' (1 Cor. xv. 20; compare Bom. xi. 16,) 
and '' that He might be the First-bom among many brethren.'^ 

It is the general belief of Christian antiquity, that our blessed 
Lord did offer Himself to His Father at His Last Supper. In 
the words of Bishop Jolly, whose work on the Christian Sacrifice, 
though some may think it, in places, too controversial, is far the 
best practical treatise, we are acquainted with, on this most im- 
portant branch of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist :t '^ The sa- 
crifices of old all looked forward to Him, and terminated in Him 
alone who is the end of the law for ri^teousness to all beUevers. 
The sacrifice was first offered, and then it was slain; as our 

• Hcb. ▼!. 20. t P»Se 5*. 
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Redeemeb^ the true and only meritorious sacrifice in reality, was 
once offered to bear our sins, offered by His own voluntary obla- 
tion of Himself, in the institution of the Eucharist, that He might 
passively bear our sins in His own Body on the tree of the Cross/' 
On the Gross He was passive ; He was '' by wicked hands crucified 
and slain/' yet He offered Himself without spot to God. (Heb. ix. 
14.) He gave Himself for us an Offering and a Sacrifice to 
God for a sweet smelling savour/' (Eph. v. 2,) and, as is beauti- 
fully observed by S. Gregory Nyssen, '* lest wicked men should 
seem to initiate this Great Sacrifice for the salvation of all men. 
He anticipates their malice, and solemnly offers Himself a sacri- 
fice — at once the Priest and the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world ; and when did He this ? When He gave 
His Body to be eaten, and His Blood to be drunk."* Nor is it 
easy to assign any other meaning to that remarkable expression 
''I sanctify Myself,''t which occurs in that Divine Eucharistic 
Prayer recordea by S. John to have taken place on this occasion, 
than that which is assigned to it by S. Chrysostom, viz. " T offer 
Myself a Sacrifice/']: which is proved to be the meaning of the 
word by Outram de Sacrif. 1. ii. c. 3, and admitted even by Bishop 
Patrick, in Levit. xvi. The same truth is further indicated by the 
words " I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do,'* 
(v. 4) so strikingly corresponding with the saying on the Cross, 
'' It is finished," and by the change of tense which is observable if 
we compare the accounts of the Last Supper with the sermon at 
Capernaum in S. John vi. There '^ The Bread that I will give is My 
Flesh, which I will give for the life of the world." Here : " This is 
My Body, which is now being given/' and " This Cup which is 
now being poured out for you is the New Testament in My Blood/' 
Thus did our Lobd, Himself both Priest and Victim, give Himself 
to Gk)D before He was slain, although Waterland can say that it 
does not appear that He did so : thus did He connect that offering 
of His very personal Body with the sacred emblems Bread and 
Wine, which were brought forth and, as the ancients believed, 
given first to God and then to Abraham, by the great type of the 
eternal Priesthood, Melchisedec; concerning whom Waterland'a 
assertion " that the Fathers of the first two centuries and a half say 
nothing expressly of his offering to God anvthing," only furnishes 
another instance of the inaccuracies of which the best writers aresome- 
times guilty, as was observed and proved by a correspondent of the 
British Magazine, in March, 1835,§ who excited the wrath of E. B. 
by maintaining the doctrine we are now asserting, and whose own 
initials A. P. P. may not be unknown to some of our readers. 
It being thus laid down that our Lobd offered Himself in the 

* Onit. de Remir. Chricti, t. 3, p. 389. ap. Johxuon. App. p. 24. b. 
t Chap. zni. 19. } See Bp. Jolly, p. 65. § Page 290. 
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Institution of the Eucharist^ we have now to observe the context 
in which He said ''I sanctify Myself^ or offer Myself a Sacrifice; 
sanctify them through Thy Truth ; Thy word is truth, as Thau 
host sent Me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world. And for their sakes I sanctify Myself that they also may be 
sanctified through the truth/'* We cannot now enter into an 
accurate examination of this text, which perhaps is not very exactly 
translated; we commend it to the attention of our readers, and 
content ourselves with observing that in connexion with the com- 
mand, ''Do this,'' or " offer this in remembrance of Me," it indi- 
cates the provision made by our Lord, for the fulfilment of that 
prophecy of Malachi, ** I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your hand. For from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same My 
Name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto My Name, and a Pure Offering : for 
My Name shall be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of 
Hosts."t Which text the Fathers unanimously apply to the Sa- 
crifice of the Gentile Church commemorative of Christ under the 
symbols of Bread and Wine ; the original word which we render offer- 
ing, viz. Mincha (in the Greek version BvcU), signifying, in dis- 
tinction from bloody sacrifices, the oblation of fine flour, which 
when it followed sacrifices of beasts was always attended by its 
drink-offering. It has indeed been objected to this application of 
the prophecy that if the Mincha is understood to be material, the 
incense must be so also ; to which it may be replied that we have 
express warrant of Holy Scripture, for saying that '' odours " of 
incense {dviiiifLora) '' are the prayers of saints," (Rev. v. 8) but 
no such authority for understanding Mincha to mean anything 
but an offering of flour, nor was this distinction unobserved by 
some of the earliest of the Fathers, who have appUed the prophecy 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice. And, so far from being any difficulty 
to them, it suits exactly with their prevailing belief, that the most 
prevailing method of offering up prayer to God was to offer it at 
the celebration of the Unbloody Sacrifice. 

But before we speak of the purposes for which this Sacrifice is 
believed to have been instituted, we must endeavour to give some 
more exact account of what the Sacrifice is. That it is by no 
means easy to construct an adequate definition either of this par- 
ticular sacrifice, or of sacrifice in general, must, we conceive, be 
admitted by any one who has observed how widelv the definitions 
differ which have been given of sacrifice by theologians both 
ancient and modem. The Latin word sacrificium usually signifies 
rather the action of sacrificing than the thing offered. We will 
first endeavour to determine what that action is which is properly 
called sacrificing. 

• S. John xtU. 17—19. t Chap. i. 10, 11. 
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Verum Sacrificium (says S. Augustine) est omue opus quod agitur 
ut sanctft societate inhaereamus Deo.* This^ like that of S. 
Thomas^ '^Aliquid factum in honorem proprie Deo debitum ad 
Bum placandum/'t is evidently a very wide definition^ applicable 
to all such inward acts of devotion as have God only for their 
object — ^prayer^ praise^ thanksgivings almsgiving for God's sake, 
&c. &c. Now we are so far from denying that these inward acts 
are true sacrifices, that we assert there can be no true sacrifice^ 
without all or some of them: '^exteriores actus religionis ad 
interiores ordinantur ;'' or^ as S. Augustine says, ^'sacrificium 
visibile invisibilis sacrificii sacramentum, i.e. sacrum signum est;'':|: 
he misfortune is that people will not consider how impossible it is 
for us, who are composed of body as well as spirit, to preserve in- 
ward devotion without the use of outward acts^ nor Who it is Who 
has appointed those particular acts which are best suited for this 
purpose. It belongs to the essence of all sacrifice, that it be such 
an act of worship as can rightly be paid only to the Supreme God ; 
and, as long as we are in the body, there is great need of a visible 
sacrifice, in order to keep us in mind of what we are doing when we 
come together to worship God — not that this is the meaning of the 
sacrificial term avafivi^ing or /xvig/xoVuvoy ; see Levit. ii. 2; vi. 15; xxiv. 7, 
&o.; the purport of which is that, in compassion to our infirmity, God 
has commanded that we, by an outward visible act, continually call 
upon Him to remember the Death of His Son, and so plead upon 
earth the merits of that One Sacrifice made once for all, which He un- 
ceasingly presents, on our behalf, before His Father in heaven — 
for however true it be that prayer is a sacrifice, do people, whenever 
hear of any worship beyond prayer, at all realize to themselves that 
they come to the House of (tod to offer sacrifice to the Most 
Highest ? We must say there is very little appearance of any such 
notion pervading our congregations ; nor do we know of any more 
likely way of teaching them what it is to offer the sacrifice of prayer 
than by insisting on it, that the truest way of praying in Christ's 
Name, is to make His Name great among the gentiles by offering 
the incense of prayer, together with that pure Mincha, which He 
bade those, whom He sent as His Father had sent Him, to offer 
as His own memorial. § 

To return to definition ; S. Thomas says of outward sacrifices^ 
'' sacrificia proprie dicuntur, quando circa res Deo oblatas aliquid 
fit ;" and his instances are remarkable ; he proceeds, " sicut quod 
animalia occidebantur et oomburebantur ; quod panis frangUur et 
comeditur et benedicitur; oblatio autem directe dicitur cum Dfio 
aliquid offertur etiamsi nihil circ^ ipsum fiat.^ 



. »\\ 



• De CiT. Dei. x. 6. f P. 3, qu. 48, 3. 

X De Civ. Dei z. r. § See Johnson, Unbl. Sacr. Pert II. p. 122. 

tl II. 2dtt qu. 85, 3. 
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Of the words which we have italicized^ we know not whether he 
had forgotten Transubstantiation^ or whether he was speaking of 
some wholly different sacrifice ; we only know that his definition 
and his example suit our purpose as well as any that we have met 
with : for though these words may seem to apply more strictly to 
the Sacrament^ yet this is materially the very same things viewed as 
given by (jod to us, which has first been offered by us to God 
aa a sacrifice^ viz., the elements of Bread and Wine ; for these 
are in strictness of speech what the Church offers ; the veiy same 
whidi Mdchisedec offered ; and the manner of their consumption, 
as before observed, may be regarded as a necessary part of the act 
of sacrificing, but cannot exclude them from being a sacrifice. 
Further it would seem that the general purpose of sacrificial 
acts, viz. to acknowledge the suprema^ of God, never was 
lost sight of; it appears in the ancient Liturgies; and in what 
Moaes tells us of Melchisedec, that when this priest of the Most 
High 6oD brought forth (or offered) bread and wme, he said. 
Blessed be Abram of the Most High God, possessor of heaven and 
earth. Bread and wine then being the matter of the sacrifice, the 
ancient Liturgies would lead us to think of an express verbal form 
of oblation as the form of it ; but much as it is to be wished that 
such form were restored to us, it may be observed that a sacrifice is, 
in its nature, not something said, but something done ; nor is there 
any good ground for saying that words are necessary to a sacrifice, 
as they are to a sacrament, according to the well known dictum, 
^'accedit verbum ad dementum et fit sacramentum.'^ In all the 
ancient Liturgies the sacrifice is offered between the words of Insti- 
tution and the prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit, thus 
forming part of the act of consecration, which was completed by 
this prayer ; in our own Liturgy, as at first reformed, this prayer 
came first, then the words of institution, and after this, the words of 
offering sacrifice, as follows — ^Wherefore, Lord and heavenly 
Father, according to the institution of Thy dearly beloved Son 
our Saviour Jesu Christ, we Thy humble servants do celebrate 
and make here before Thy Divine Majesty, with these Thy Holy 
Gifts the Memorial which Tby Son hath willed us to make; 
having in remembrance His blessed Passion, mighty B^urrection, 
and dbrious Ascension ; rendering unto Thee most hearty thanks 
for tne innumerable benefits procured unto us by the same ; 
entirely desiring Thy Fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this 
oar sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, &c., as we now have, 
though placed in the post-communion. Here we have mention 
made of the principal purpose of the sacrifice to " show forth the 
Lord's death till He come,'' and mention also of His Besurrection 
and Ascension ; because His sacrifice was completed by His en- 
tering by His own Blood into heaven itself, there to appear in 
the presence of God for us, and because the benefits of His 

VOL. IX. o 
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Death are secured to us by His present Priestly Mediation and 
Intercession. When the bread is broken and the wine poured 
out^ a representation is made of His Passion and Blood-shedding ; 
when they are blessed to be the means of our present union 
with Him they plead His present advocacy in that heavenly 
glory with which He is crowned for the suffering o£ death : and 
this is our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; not simply praise 
and thanksgiving considered as a sacrifice ; but a real visible 
sacrifice made by Divine appointment^ in ardiBsr, among other high 
and holy purposes^ to be expressive of our praise and thanks- 
giving for the most inestimable benefits ; for^ not to insist on the 
argument that the words being ancient cannot lose their proper 
meaning by being somewhat disconnected from the action to 
which they belong, this is the true scriptural notion of a sacrifiee 
of thanksgiving — an offering made to express thanksgiving — aa 
may be seen in Leviticus xxii. 29 ; and as is proved at large by 
Johnson, Unbloody Sacrifice, i. 380. 

We would next observe that the offering and presenting our- 
selves, our souls and bodies to be, &;c., is according to S. Augustine's 
view, much more nearly connected with the Sacrifice in its strictest 
sense than is commonly supposed. He seems to understand that 
the Church fulfils the command, " hoc facite in Meam oommemo- 
rationem,'' by offering the mystical Body of Christ, i.e. herself 
together with the appointed memorials of her Lord's death, as He 
offered His personal Body to be put to death upon the cross* 
After stating that sacrifice is the distinguishing mark of the wor- 
ship due to (ion only, he continues as follows, ^ Unde Yerus Hie 
Mediator, in quantum formam servi- aocipiena Mediator efivctua est 
Dei et hominum Homo Chbistus Jesits, cum in forma Dei sac- 
rificittm cum Patre sumat, eum Quo et unus Devs est ; tamen in 
form& servi sacrificium maluit esse quam sumcre, ne vel hie oecasione 
quisquam existimaret cuilibet sacrifieandum esse creaturse. Per 
hoe et sacerdos est. Ipse Offerens, Ipse et Oblatio. Cujus rei s»- 
cramentum quotidianum esse voluit Ecclesue Saerifidum ; qu«, cum 
Ipsius Capitis corpus sit, se ipsam per Ipsum discit offerre.''* And 
again, (Ibid. c. 6.) after quoting Bom. xii. I, he adds, ** Hoc est saeri- 
J&eium Christianorum, multi unum corpus in Christo, quod etiam Sa- 
cramento Altaris fidehbus noto frequentat Ecclesia, ubi ei demonstra- 
tur quod in ea re quam offert Ipsa offeratur/' Other passages might 
be produced in which S. Augustine dwells with great emphasis upon 
this sacrifice of the Mystical Body of Christ, and surely it is impcNr- 
tant to observe that we offer and present ourselves at the altar of 
Almighty Gon, not as being in ourselves fit to be so presented, but 
because Christ dwelleth in ub, nor yet as individuals only (though 
every one who so offers himself ought to ha/ve a well grounded 

• 

• De Civ. Dd. X. c. 20. 
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hope that he remains in Christ,) bat with that larger and more 
oomfortaUe assnranee of faith, which results from the considera- 
tion, that we are members of that mystical Body of which 
Christ is the Head, and are ourselves too represented in the 
oblation of those sacred symbols, which are the appointed me- 
morial of the One abiding, all-sufficient Sacrifice, ^' for we being 
many are one bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that 
one Bn»d.''« 

Bat it most not be thought that this is the only sacrifice of 
whidi S. Aagustine speaks : he often speaks of Christians ofiering 
what Melchisedec offered, and thereby celebrating the memorial 
of the Passion. If ever he speaks of offering or sacrificing Christ, 
the following passage may serve to explain what he understood by 
such expressions, '' Ssepe ita loquimur ut Pasch& propinquante 
dicamas crastinam vel perendinam Domini Passionem, cum lUe 
ante tam maltos annos passus sit, nee omnino nisi semel ilia 
Passio facta sit. Nempeipso die Dominico dicimus, Hodie Dominus 
resunezit. Cur nemo tam ineptus est ut nos ita locutos arguat 
esse mentitos f nisi quia istos dies secundum illorum quibus gesta 
haec sunt, similitudinem nuncupamu3,ut dicatur ipse dies, qui non est 

ipse, sed revolutione temporis similis ejus Nonne semel immo- 

latos est Christus in Seipso, et tamen in sacramento omni die populis 
immolatur, nee utique meutitur qui interrogatus Eum respondent 
immolari.''t He asserts that it is no more false to say Christ is 
sacrificed every day in the Eucharist, than to say He died every 
Good Friday, or that He rose on Easter day, or on Sunday, ob- 
viously because everybody then understood what was meant by 
such expressions : and, if they will not do so now, such expres- 
sions as Christus immolatur y are rightly avoided; but we must not 
therefore give up the doctrine that the Sacrifice after the order of 
Meldiiaedec must be offered in order that it may be feasted upon ; 
and that the one is as important a part of our Lord's institution 
as the other. It caimot be too clearly asserted, if such assertion 
be required, that no man can possibly be authorised to add any- 
thing to, much less to repeat the Sacrifice of the Cross ; nor yet 
to apply the benefits of it to whom he will irrespectively of their 
fitness to receive them ; nor to impart the Body and Blood of 
Christ to any who are not partakers of the commemorative sacri- 
fice ; but on the other hand, it must be said that such assertions 
as that of Waterland,:^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^<^ ^^Y authority or right to • 
offer Christ as a sacrifice, (whether really or symbolically,) but 
Christ Himself, since He is not the matter or subject of our 
sacrifices, but the Mediator of them, are too sweeping to stand 
the test of fair examination; it would be just as true to say that 
He is not the matter or subject of our spiritual food, and suste- 

• 1 Cor. X. 17. t Ep. 98. t. a. Bcned. t Review, &c. p. 377. 
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nance^ but the Giver of it. Doubtless He is so, but He is the 
Giver of Himself; and if, as S. Paul assures us, He, as the eternal 
Priest,* has entered into heaven itself with a sacrifice, viz.. Him- 
self, Who is at once Priest and Sacrifice, there is no contradictioii 
in the assertion that He has set some in the Church with His 
commission on earth to call upon our Heavenly Father, mercifully 
to remember that Sacrifice bv presenting His appointed symbols, as 
He the One High Priest and Mediator of the new Covenant, does 
in heaven by presenting Himself. We believe it will be found to 
be the general doctrine of the Church from the earliest times that 
they who act in His Name on earth, plead the merit of His Sacri- 
fice by sacred symbols ; as He pleads it in heaven by personally 
appearing in the Presence of God for us : in the language of S. 
Ambrose, '^ Umbra in lege, imago in Evangelio, Veritas in cseles- 
tibus: Ante agnus offerebatur, ofierebatur et vitulus; nunc 
Christus offertur — et ofiert Se Ipse quasi Sacerdos ut peccata 
nostra dimittat. Hie in imagine, ibi in veritate, ubi apud Patrem 
pro nobis quasi advocatus intervenit.'^t Ii^ this view the sacrifice 
is offered for the whole mystical Body of Christ, both those who 
are departed in the faith of Christ, and those who are yet in the 
body — for aU whose condition admits of any benefit or blessing 
which it is not inconsistent with God's will to grant. It is believed 
to be the most prevailing method of intercession for all for whom 
we ought to pray. 

When we speak of this Sacrifice as in any way benefiting others 
besides those who partake of it (and the ancient Church undoubt- 
ledly did so speak of it), it must be remembered that the outward act 
of offering sacrifice is necessarily accompanied by the inward act of 
prayer ; otherwise it were a profane mockery, of which we need 
not speak : the outward act is so intimately connected with the 
inward act, that some have spoken of Sacrifice as a species of 
prayer. As then it is a part of Christian piety to believe that the 
prayers of the Church may be allowed to prevaol with God, so as to 
draw down blessings upon others as well as those who Join in 
them, surely it is no less so to believe the same of the Christian 
Sacrifice, which is always offered with prayer that the benefits 
of the one all-sufficient Sacrifice which it represents m^ be applied 
to those for whom it is offered. In the words of Cassander 4 
" Cum hsec Victima [Jesus Christus in cruce] semel oblata sit 
pro communi totius orbis salute, tarn vivorum quam mortuorum, 
et ad earn salutem quotidie efficiendam perpetuam virtntem 
obtineat, nihil est absurdi si in sacrA hac actione pro vivis 
et mortuis et communi omnium salute offerri dicatur, quando 
Hon solum pro iis oblata commemoratur, verum etiam solenni 

* Heb. iz. 24. f Consult, de Iteratione. 

I Ap. Johnson, L app. 27m. 
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preee pro Ug omnibug efflcax et Balutaris e99e postulatur* Itaque 
hoc modo aacrificare est preces et gratiaram actiones ad im- 
petnmdam virtatem proporitse lUiaa perennis Victimas Deo Patri 
offerre.'' Provided the word propositse be not understood to 
imply Tranaabstantiation^ we are so far from thinking there 
it anything absurd in this statement^ that we are at a loss to know 
how else S. Paul's injunction can' be complied with^ irpakov^nyrmv 
wowfftm . • . £u^a^iOTiA$ Mp wivron aytpanrw ; (1 Tim. ii, 1 ;) 
for though we admit that he does use uwip to signify " on account 
oP' as well as '' in behalf of/' yet it is very harsh to give it in the 
ttme sentence one meaning when coupled with iivjcug, and another 
when coupled with Euxetpicrriaf, and it seems far more natural^ (pre- 
judice apart)^ to understand that the Apostle bids us offer in 
behalf of all men that most holy service^ which takes its name 
Eucharist from what4S indeed a prominent part of it^ the thank- 
fal lemembranoe of Christ's Death. And S. Augustine* under- 
stands the whole passage of the Eucharistic sacrifice^ though 
he does not make tins exact application of the words. 

Now that which is allowed to procure God's favour towards 
any of His creatures may rightly be called propitiatory ; to quote 
again from Cassander — " Hoc sacrificium^ quatenus sacerdotis pi& 
supplicatione peragitur^ non modo Eucharisticum sed etiam pro- 
pitiatorium dici potest; non quidem ut efficiens propitiationem, 
quod Sacrificio Crucis proprium est^ sed ut earn jam factam impe-^ 
trans; quomodo oratio^ cujus hoc Sacrificium species est^ pro- 
pitiatoria dici potest/' 

Of course such words as these must not be understood as super- 
seding the necessity of the outward visible act of oblation: it 
is true of the Sacrifice as S. Augustine says of the Sacrament, 
'' Bin necesse estillud vinbilUer celebrari oportet tamen spiritualiter 
intelligi.t And it is much to be lamented that the words of 
oblation have been in part withdrawn altogether, and in part 
removed from their proper place in our Liturgy : yet there can be 
DO doubt that the Rubric directing the Priest when there is a com- 
munion then to place on the table so much bread and wine as 
he shall think sufficient, with the word ''oblations" added at 
the same time, were intended to- recall its due attention and 
reverence to the sacrificial nature of the service, as expressed 
m the first Litargy put forth by our Reformers, which was allowed 
even by those who mutilated it, to have been '' very godly and 
agreeable to the Word of God and the Primitive Church." j: This 
has been shown clearly by Bishop Jolly in the work we have 

• Epist. 149 § 16. 

t See a1m> S. Chrysost. in Matt 83, 4, quoted by Mr. WiUiami on the Holy 
Week, p. 455. 
: See the Act prefixed to the Book of 1552. 
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already mentioned, (pp. 140, sqq.) ; and though we rather assent 
to theur view who understand the Sacrifice to be offered in the act 
of consecration — a thing then necessarily done whether spoken of 
or not — which excludes the supposition that no sacrifice is offered 
in the Communion of the Sick, yet this certainly does not exclude 
a previous oblation in order to the Sacrifice ; and we fully agree 
with the venerable Bishop just now mentioned, that "If the 
clergy of the present da^ do not very generally comply with the 
order of the Rubric — ^the intent of which plainly is to make a pre- 
sentation to OoD of the bread and wine upon the altar, in order to 
their most sacred use of showing forth before Him the brcdcen 
Body and shed Blood of our Redeemer — ^the governors of the 
Church, the guardians of the altar (most humbly be it said), should 
in duty correct and admonish against the deviation/' 'We will add 
that it seems a fit subject for similar admonition that children are 
not commonly taught why it is that the Catechism has four 
questions concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in place 
of two only concerning Baptism. We need hardly particuhirise 
what we mean. It is asked of both these Sacraments what is the 
outward part ? and what is the inward part f but of the latter also. 
Why was it ordained ? which is absu^ unless referred to some 
other purpose of its appointment besides the inward and spiritual 
grace given to the recipients of it through the outward and viaible 
sign ; but very necessary, seeing that it is a Sacrifice as well as a 
Sacrament; and that in a more proper and emment sense than 
Baptism, which we are aware has sometimes so been called : it 
is a commemorative sacrifice, Jevtffti^if, a calling upon Oon to 
remember the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ, and so propitiatory, 
i. e. applicative of the One only Propitiation : it is also a solemn 
declanttion before Him that we remember the benefits whidi 
we receive thereby, and so Eucharistic. The other point of 
difference in the treatment of the two Sacraments is, that whereas 
it is asked of Baptism in one question only What is the inward and 
spiritual grace? in speaking of the Eudiarist, the inward part 
or thing signified is distinguished from the benefits whereof we are 
partakers thereby— obviously because Baptism requires, in order to 
its validity, no consecration except the application of the matter to 
the recipient with the appointed form of words ; whereas in the 
Eucharist the matter is of necessity first consecrated by a Priest ; 
and then by a separate act distributed to the recipients ; a dis- 
tinction which is intimately connected with the doctrine of Sacri- 
fice; which doctrine supplies the true reason of that universal 
practice of the Church that none but a Priest may administer the 
Eucharist ; whereas any Christian may, in cases of necessity, ad- 
minister Baptism. 

We conclude with one or two remarks on some of the authors 
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we hare quoted. It seems to ns that tbe very learned author of 
the Unbloody Saehfioe has somewhat perplexed the whole subject, 
by using such terras as the Sacramental Body, the Eucharistic 
Body, the Spiritual Body, and the like, which he distinguishes from 
the True an4 Personal Body of Christ. Neither these expressions 
nor, as it seems to us, anything equivalent to them, occur in the 
passages which he has cited from the Fathers, nor in any others we 
are acquainted with. They for the most part say plainly either 
" Bread and Wine,'' i.e. the signa, {efficacia, be it observed, not 
merely aignificantia, but still signa ;) or else they speak with equal 
plainness of the signata, and say without any qualifying epithet, 
*' the Body and Blood of Christ." The expressions objected to have 
led Waterland to class Johnson " among those who admit not that 
the natural Body of Christ is in any sense received at all ; but 
imagine that the elements as impregnated or animated with the 
Spirit, are the only Body received, and are made our Lord's Body 
by such union with the Spirit."* And we must own that before 
we met with this remark of Waterland, we had misgivings as to 
what Johnson's doctrine is, which are not diminished by what 
he says in p. 28 of his prefatory epistle. Nothing can be plainer 
than that S. Augustine knows of no Sacramental Body which is 
neither Bread nor yet Christ's Personal Body: His doctrine is 
that signs are rightly called by the names of the things which 
they signify ; and that when they not only signify, but by Divine 
appointment convey, they are rightly esteemed to be as sacred as 
the things which they convey, though in substance they remain 
what they were before Goo so applied them. And this appears to 
us " to solve the notions of the ancients in relation to the reality, 
Sce/*f much better than such expressions as Johnson uses, what- 
ever be the exact thing which he means by them. 
. Lastly, we have quoted more than once, from S. Augustine, (and 
might very frequently from earlier writers also,) such expressions as 
qvotidiaman sacrificium, and though it appears from his 54th Epistle 
c 2, that daily celebration was not in his time universally prac- 
tised, nor by him considered necessary; yet we are sorrowfully 
impressed with the conviction that for large and numerous dioceses, 
and even whole prorinoes and nations not to have a daily celebration 
of the Christian Sacrifice in any one even of their largest and most 
frequented Churches, is a thing unheard of in the best ages of the 
Churdi; nor can this neglect to show forth the Lord's Death 
every day till He come be justified by the admitted propriety of 
forbidding the Sacrifice to be separated from the Communion. 
Are persons desirous of daily communion to be found nowhere 
among us f ean it nowhere be arranged that some should come every 
day out of those who now come frequently ? Much improvement 

* Reriewy p. 194. f Johtiion, nbi iiipn. 
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has taken place among us with respect to Holy Communion^ but 
much BUFC^ remains to be done ; and we yenture to hope that some 
attempt at restoring a daily celebration will not be lost sight of by 
those whose heart's desire it is to '' be watchful and strengthen 
the things which remain that are ready to die/' 



ACADEMICAL SERMONS BY PROFESSOR HUSSEY. 

Sermons mostly Academical, With a Preface containing a refutation 
of the theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments of the Epistles 
to (of?) S. Ignatius. By Robert Husset^ B.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. 

The first Nine Sermons in this Volume form a connected series, 
and are intended to point out the nature^ privileges, and history of 
the great Christian Society, and the relation of each member of it 
to his fellow-members and to its Divine Head. They are charac- 
terized by Mr. Hussey's usual calm and solid manner of argu- 
ment ; and, indeed, the whole volume leaves us only one point of 
regret, viz., that the " main object " which Mr. Hussey tells us 
be has always had in view, to wit, '^ peace in the Church,^' has 
led him rather to understate the truth — ^that '^positive truth" 
which he wishes '^to suggest to the unprejudiced and reUgious 
mind.'* These are not times — ^no one will be more ready to confess 
it, we are sure, than the author himself — in which we may shrink 
from the avowal of that which », or endeavour to purchase quiet 
by compromise ; for Holy Scripture itself warns us, that there may 
be a cry of peace when there is no peace. In saying this, we 
allude more particularly to the view taken of the Christian ministry 
in the Fifth Sermon, in the Ninth Sermon, on '' Past Ages in the 
Church compared with the present,^' a noble protest \& made 
against the subjective character of modem religion, and modem 
religious instruction, as compared with the objectivity of that 
simple dogmatic teaching which the Catholic Church of old pro- 
vided for her children. And in the Preface this protest is still 
more clearly made, with especial reference to '^ two works from 
authors educated in this University, and for some years members 
of it, which appeared, one not long before, the other a little after^ 
the last of these Sermons was preached.'^ One of them is stated 
to be Mr. F. Newman's work on the Soul ; the other, we presumej 
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is Mr. Froude's Nemesis of Faith. Both these works refuse the 
aathority which the Church has allowed to Holy Scripture, by 
making the criterion of religious belief simply subjective. But Mr. 
Hussey shows very clearly that the line of argument they adopt in- 
Tolves an ''argumentum in circulo," for they appeal to inward 
sense or feeling as a test of truths and by virtue of such inward 
sense, decide against the authority of Holy Scripture^ anathema- 
tizing the " current Bibliolatry " of the day ; a course which 
asmmes the point in question, viz., that there has been no revela- 
tion made to men, save through this inward sense or feeling to 
which they appeal. These works are, Mr. Hussey well observes, 
only the legitimate development of the principles of those popular 
moralists and popular religionists, who contend for the reception 
of Holy Scripture, and the Christian faith, because " they commend 
themselves to our best feelings ;'' thus virtually erecting man into 
a judge of what is revealed, and debasing Christianity into a mere 
slave to the vagaries of an erring intellect or a morbid imagination. 

To the preface is added an examination of, or rather a critique 
on, Mr. Cureton's Corpus Ignatianum. It is really quite refresh- 
ing to see a fallacious and one-sided theory so admirably and 
logically taken to pieces as Mr. Hussey has done with that ad- 
vanced in this work. S. Ignatius is a great crux — indeed an 
insuperable obstacle — to all impugners of the Divine authority of 
Episcopacy, and despisers of Apostolic tradition. The value 
of his Epistles is easily to be seen by any one who will compare the 
difference between the high ground taken in favour of the Episco- 
pate by the Caroline* Divines, who came to the field fresh from the 
discovery of the Medicean MS., joined with the learned criticism of 
Vossias and Ussher, and the arguments alleged by Hooker and his 
contemporaries, who hardly ever allude to S. Ignatius, his works 
being little known, and that through a doubtful medium ; and 
being, above all, destitute as yet of any firm authority. 

Accordingly, the first thing to be done in a Protestant argument 
is to throw a cloud over S. Ignatius, and castigate his Epistles 
ad Ubiium ; a task, unhappily, in spite of Bishop Pearson, too easy, 
because of the undoubtedly spurious character of eight out of the 
fifteen published as his in the editions of Chamberius and Pacseus. 

Mr. Cureton, to whose oriental learning and research the world is 
much indebted, has, unhappily, taken this line. His argument is 
excellently well exposed by Mr. Hussey. It appears that some 
Syriac MSS. of the seventh century have been discovered, containing 
among other works a version, (and that not a very correct one), 
of three out of the seven Epistles, viz., those to S. Polycarp, the 
Ephesians, and the Romans. Therefore^ argues Mr. Cureton, the 
t^timony of Eusebius, S. Athanasius and S. Jerome, is of no avail — 
a Syrian copyist of the seventh century is worth much more than a 
&ther of the fourth. S. Ignatius could not have written more 
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than three epistles — the rest were forged for some '^ hierarchical 
purpose/' The Chevalier BunseD also takes up the questiou, and 
argues from the language of the MSS., in one of which the title is 
" The Three Epistles of Ignatius." The use of the article in this 
title, he contends, must afford a strong presumption that these 
three are the only epistles of S. Ignatius. Some of our readers 
are probably aware that there is properly speaking no article in 
Syriac ; hut nouns to which the writer wishes to call attention, or 
fix any particular emphasis, — especially if preceding one in the 
genitive or construct state, — are by the annexation of the letter 
Olaf, put into what is called the emphatic state. But the use of 
this Syriac article is hardly sufficient to prove that S. Ignatius 
could not have written more than the Syrian copyist chose to insert 
in his Spicilegium, as the epistles, of "my lord Ignatius.'' It 
means nothing more, in point of fact, than " here are the epistles, 
which I have thought fit to copy." It is obvious that the dis- 
covery of a MS., containing even a fragment of another epistle 
(and a learned German has shown good grounds for believing 
that several more exist, or have existed), would scatter this 
theory, which we apprehend Mr. Cureton has only borrowed 
from Chevalier Bunsen, to the winds. Mr. Hussey goes at 
some length into the argument, confessing his ignorance of 
Syriac, and putting the question on its true ground, that of 
Patristical testimony, of which he is not ignorant. So fallaci- 
ous an argument as the one he is combating hardly deserved 
to be refuted in so masterly a manner ; but we cannot help feeling 
the utmost satisfaction at Mr. Hussey*s triumphant conclusion : 
" I conclude therefore with asserting that nothing has yet been 
proved which can at all shake the credit of the seven epistles 
of S. Ignatius. The evidence for them stands exactly where it did 
before the Syriac MSS. were known, and is no way affected by the 
negative argument drawn from these. The negative argument 
is, in all probability, refuted by the positive evidence of an inde- 
pendent witness, the Armenian version : but even if this should 
not be so, nothing positive is established against the authenticity 
of the received (shorter) Greek text of the seven epistles." 

It would be scarcely fair to Mr. Hussey, or to the reader, were 
we to omit giving an extract, to show the manner in which this 
conclusion is arrived at. 

'* The main foundation of the argument, as was said before, is the 
omission of the four epistles in the Syriac. If therefore the idea of 
comparing the authority of the Greek copies with that of the Syriac, 
in the way in which they are now compared, had happened to occur 
to the minds of those who have adopted this theory in the interval 
between 1839 and 1843, before the arrival of the second batch of 
MSS. containing the three epistles, while the British Museum oon* 
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tained only the copy of the epistle to Polycarp in the Syriac, the same 
principles and the same method of argument which have heen ad- 
vanced in this theory, would have led to the conclusion that the 
epistle to Polycarp is the only one genuine epistle of Ignatius. It 
would have been as easy to get over the authorities for the other two 
epistles (which authorities have been so much insisted on in this theory 
in order to make out a difference in favour of the three, and against 
the other /our epistles) as it is to get over the authorities for the four 
of Busebius* seven epistles which are rejected in this theory : they who 
leject Eusebius, Athanasius, Theodoret, and Jerome, to favour the 
Syriac text, would not have scrupled much at Origen's two passages, 
and one in Irenseus, and another in Chrysostom. And if we had known 
of no other Syriac MSS. of Ignatius but those acquired by Archdeacon 
Tattam, it would be at least as reasonable to say that the epistle 
to Polycarp was the only epistle, as it is now. because we have 
found three epistles in Syriac, to affirm that these three are the only 
genuine epistles of Ignatius. If it would be justly deemed by sound 
critics absurd to have maintained the former position upon such grounds, 
it is also absurd now to assert a similar conclusion from the same line of 
argument. * * * * Hitherto the epistles in the Syriac 
have been supposed in this argument to be but three ; but, in truth, 
upon a different hypothesis, they may after all be portions of four. If 
instead of assuming that the Syriac is genuine, and the differences 
in the Greek the work of 'the interpolater,' we suppose, (as many 
readers will think most probable), that these MSS. were (part of) 
a collection compiled by hands who (without any fraudulent intention 
or ' hierarchical purpose') copied such things as they liked, or as they 
had opportunity to copy, and who in adding a transcript of a striking 
passage from a fourth epistle, did not think themselves bound, or 
forgot, to add a title, or to alter the title of the third epistle to which 
they subjoined it, we shall find, without any improbable supposition or 
forced assumption, that we seem to have before us actually four epistles 
of Ignatius in S3nriac. And if so, this great discovery of the normal 
text of the three epistles turns out to be no discovery at all." 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OP DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 

1. The Order for Prime. London: Joseph Masters. 

2. The Order for Compline, or, Prayers before Bedtime. Second 
Edition. London : Joseph Masters. 

8. Family Offices, by the Rev. William P. Ward, M.A., Rector 
of Compton Valence. London : Joseph Masters ; Dorchester : 
W. Barclay, 1849. 

4. Family Prayers. Ibid. 

5. ^ Collection of Private Devotions ^ in the Practice of the ancient 
Church, called the Hours of Prayer ; as tJiey were much after this 
manner published by authotity of Q^een Elizabeth, 1560. Taken 
out of the Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine 
Service of our own Church. Twelfth Edition. London : Printed 
for J. G. F. and J. Rivington, 1841. 

6. A Collection of Private Devotions for the Hours of Prayer. 
Completed by John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham. A new 
edition. London : Joseph Masters, 1 848. 

One natural and very happy effect of the increased and, we trust, 
still increasing attendance upon the daily Offices in our Churches, 
has been, there are good grounds for believing, a corresponding 
increase in the use of Family and Private Devotions. In regard 
to the latter class, of course, from the nature of the case, our con- 
clusions can scarcely amount to more than a reasonable surmise ; 
but, if the present supply of Manuals for private use be, in quantity 
and quality, at all proportioned to the actual demand for them, we 
certainly cannot be very greatly deluded in our charitable conjec- 
ture. Experience, observation, and hearsay, in every direction, often 
where one least expected such a favourable issue, afford a still less 
suspicious criterion of advancement amongst us in the other mode 
of formal and external worship above referred to ; namely, that of 
assembled households in their private homes. And this result, we 
repeat, is only a natural and necessary consequence, such as thought- 
ful persons always looked for and had in purpose, upon multiply- 
ing the opportunities of frequenting common Prayer in churches ; 
although, we well remember, the alleged obstruction to family and 
private devotion was at one time among the most rife and plausible 
of all the popular excuses for neglect of the daily service. That 
excuse, with all candid reasoners, happily has now exploded ; and 
the experiment has practically demonstrated, what it required no deep 
philosophy to divine, that the temper of Prayer, and all mental and 
moral qusdities involved in and superinduced by it, are, like other 
habits, under Grace, indefinitely strengthenea and increased by 
repeated practice, by again and again energizing, as our Aristotle 
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tdlft 118 Id particular acts. '' Short Prayers a hindraDce to devo- 
tion/' the title of a sermon in Archdeacon's Mannings second 
Tolume, is only a pithy (though not quite exact) statement in its 
Degative form of this common-place and eminently practical truth. 
It is not, of course, the mere brevity, either in point of form or 
even length of continuance at one period, but the infrequent use, 
of devotional offices, which can be condemned as a prime cause of 
unreality in prayer. 

Nor is a numerical accession in the observance of family devo- 
tions the only incidental good result already manifested from a 
recurrence to the Catholic usage of the daily public offices ; it has, 
again naturally, eventuated in a growing appreciation of ancient 
Catholic forms. For what are these, generally speaking, those in 
our own Prayer-book of course inclusive, but the outward expres- 
sions in which natural piety, highly wrought and moulded under 
various influences, has, from time to time, most fitly found an 
utterance ; the body, in which the life and breath and soul of sanc- 
tified emotions have spontaneously developed, and changed from 
lifeless form to living being ? But if this be, in any measure, a 
correct raiionak of the early offices of the Church, it follows that, 
as the true spirit of prayer and praise, in one word, of Christian 
worship, be quickened among ourselves by a more frequent exer- 
cise of the faculty, and confirmation of the habit, of devotion, so it 
will natnrally settle down, compose itself, and find a sympathizing 
pleasure, in the same forms and order of arrangement ; and appro- 
priate them, as the most satisfying answer to its own conscious 
needs and yearnings. For proof of such an issue in the present 
instance we need but compare the offices placed at the head of this 
article, and others of a similar construction, both published and 
privately printed, which lately have come under our notice, with 
the most popular Manuals of the last and present centuries down 
to the time of the revival ; not excepting Dr. Hook's (though a 
first step in the advancement), and directly adverting, of course, to 
those of the Bishop Blomfield add the Thornton class. . 

On Dr. Hook's " Book of Family Prayer," some free strictures 
have already been advanced in an early number of the Ecclesiastic. 
The obvious objection to it (over and above its being a mere 
mutilated substitute of the Church's authorized daily Order of 
Matins and Evensong), is, that, in common with all the numerous 
contemporary Forms of Family Devotion, it unaccountably ignores 
an essential, not to say the principal, constituent of Christian 
worship, — ^tbat which most exalts to the Angelical Service round 
the Throne, — even Praise I " An objection is raised," says Dr. 
Hook in his Preface, '^ on account of the length of the services, as 
they are found in the Book of Common Prayer, and to obviate this 
objection, the Psalms/' (he might have added also the Hymns, the 
Creed, the Ohries, and the Anthem,) '' are omitted /" In the Order 
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for Prime and Compline, which (excepting literal translations) 
approximates more nearly than any we have yet seen to the 
ancient offices, not only are all these necessary parts provided for, 
without protracting the office to an inconvenient length, but, we 
may mention with approval, that suitable music for the hymns is 
also printed with it. 

Our readers will observe, that we are all along assuming the ihi/y 
and propriety of regular family worship in some stated form. We 
acknowledge that, absolutely speaking, we do not perceive any 
difficulty, nor entertain misgivings, upon this point ; although we 
have sometimes heard the question seriously argued by thoughtful 
persons in the negative ; and there are, no doubt, very grave ex- 
ceptions to be taken against the customary methods of perform- 
ance, and against the use of all religious formularies under certain 
untoward circumstances in particular households, as tending only 
to harden in us a fatal habit of irreverence. We can quite under- 
stand a great variety of application of the general principle applied 
by the Apostle to the most important relation in a family — " Hus- 
bands, dwell with your wives according to knowledge; giving 
honour unto the wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs 
together of the grace of life, that your prayers be not hindered" 
But, surely, the true theory of a Christian family is implied in this 
very passage — " being heirs together of the grace of life, that your 
prayers be not hindered V It is one little dissimilar in its details 
to that of a Religious House ; namely, a number of baptized believers 
gathered into one society — a brotherhood and sisterhood pro- 
videntially united — bound together by far holier ties than those of 
consanguinity ; living by a common rule ; obedient to the same 
Superior ; each member provided with his several employments^ 
but meeting at the regular hours for meals and recreations; — and 
what is needed, to perfect the idea, but meeting also at set times 
and place for purposes of praise and prayer ? We draw, then, our 
conviction of the obligation of family devotion, not from any pic- 
turesque analogy with patriarchal worship, or the heathen cultus 
of Lares and Penates, (two not unpopular topics in treating on this 
subject,) but simply from the universal duty and practice of as- 
sembled Christians, grounded upon their native and indefeasible pos- 
session of a real individual Priesthood. " Ye shall be named the 
Priests of the Lord; men shall call you the ministers of our 
God.'' We do not adduce the hackneyed text, " Where two or three 
are gathered in My Name, there am I in the midst of them ;'' because 
the words do not necessarily refer to any besides the Apostles. 

This view, we repeat, sets forth the true theory of a Christian 
family : a theory, indeed, we admit, with humiliation, rarely and 
exceptionally realized in perfection ; only in such peculiarly gifted 
homes, for example, as that of Little Gidding. But, although 
providential opportunity^ or other plain vocation does not ordinaiSy 
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lead on to BO high a reach of excellence, we rejoice in the persuasion 
that instances in various lower degrees are not altogether foreign 
and out of date amougst us ; nay, that, for a reason already as- 
signed, they are perceptibly on the increase ; and the more nearly 
and extensively we approach the normal state, the more urgent we 
may expect will be the desire and necessity for more Cathohc for- 
mularies, and a ceremonial suited to domestic use. 

The place for reciting offices in a private family is not the least 
important consideration. There surely ought always to be some 
phioe, (if only a common room of suitable size and furniture,) es- 
pecially appropriated to the purpose.* A characteristic passage in 
<me of Dr. South's Sermons is exactly to the point — " It has been 
the advice of some spiritual persons, that such as were able should 
set apart some certain place in their dwellings for private devotions 
only, which if they constantly performed there, and nothing else, 
their very entrance into it would tell them what they were to do in 
it, and quickly make their chamber thoughts, their table thoughts, 
and their jolly, worldly, but much more sinful thoughts and pur- 
poses, fly out of their hearts. For is there any man, whose heart 
has not shaken off all sense of what is sacred, who finds himself no 
otherwise affected when he enters into a church, than when he 
enters into his parlour or chamber ? If he does, for aught I know, 
he is fitter to be there always than, in a Church. God knows how 
hard a lesson devotion is, if the senses prompt one thing when the 
heart is to utter another. And, therefore, let no man presume to 
think that he may present God with as acceptable prayer in his 
shop, and much less in an ale house or tavern, as he may in a 
Church, or in his closet : unless he can promise himself, which is 
impodsible, that he shall find the same devout motions and im- 
presses upon his spirit there, that he may here.^' Thus far, as to 
the principle. Dr. South. At the present day, if a somewhat extensive 
and varied experience in this respect has not deceived us, the pre- 
vailing custom, even since the revival, hitherto has been, for the 
family to gather around the breakfast-table on a morning, and 
among the albums and ottomans in the drawing-room at night ,* 
the '' family '^ taking up their position on one side, (if in winter, 
near the fire,) the servants on another, towards the door. Now, the 
tempting sight of buttered toast and steaming tea-cups — the sound 
of hissing urn or kettle — the savour of broiled rashers and still 
racier bloater, are not quite the accompaniments of prayer most 
provocative of undistracted devotion ; nor are feet snugly extended 
on the fender, or open palms stretched out for warmth, or luxurious 
bunging on a sofa or easy chair, the most reverential postures. Yet 

^ As regmrdfl the practioe of some of the best of English Charchmen, the case of 
Bishop Butler amongst others was mentioned, onr readers wiU remember, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, in the investigation at Deronport. 
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such, we submit, (not necessarily^ of course^ bat practically,} is 
almost the invariable result of family worship in the rooms afore- 
said. There is a serviceable paper on the an*angement of Domestic 
Oratories in our contemporary, the Ecclesiologist, of June last : we 
have no further suggestions at present to make on this point. The 
entrance-hall is sometimes used with advantage, as a far preferable 
place to the ordinary sitting-rooms ; and, where there is no distinct 
apartment available for the purpose, we are disposed to recommend 
it, as the best. A picture, suspended there, on some sacred sub- 
ject, veiled at common times, might help, very simply, to impart a 
religious character ; and what, more than any other single circum- 
stantial, perhaps, has been found to add an affecting solemnity to 
the service, is, that all the worshippers face one way, in the middle 
space, without chair or other prop. To this might be added, the 
recitation of Our Father at the opening, in secret, — " for the which 
there shall silence kept for a space ;" the words ^' lead us not into 
temptation. But deliver us from evil,'^ being said aloud, in the 
way of versicle and response. In Parsonage Houses the Priest, we 
may assume, will be in his Cassock. 

A scarcely less important, and more difficult, question regards 
the proper times of family devotion. These must, of course, con- 
siderably vary according to the general habits of the household, 
and the opportunity of attending Daily Offices at the parish church. 
We might quote one noble example within our acquaintance of a 
yeoman, whose family, himself always included, customarily offers 
up a short grace, on 6rst assembling in the breakfast-room ; and 
afterwards, in the course of the morning, about ten or eleven 
o'clock, A.M., recites the Matin office in the Prayer Book: and again 
the evensong at night. An arrangement of this sort possesses the 
no trifling advantage of avoiding hurry over prayer, and the at- 
tendant ill-humour about delay in getting breakfast ; of which our 
readers have been much more highly-favoured than ourselves if 
they have not experienced many distressing instances. It provides 
also for those, who from ill health or accident or slothful habit, 
(not hopelessly confirmed,) have loitered in their bedrooms, and so 
would often miss the earlier prayers. Where a majority or any 
members of a household attend the daily office at church, a mid-day 
(instead of morning) service in the family would secure the observ- 
ance of another hour. Indeed, we are sanguine that this, in any 
case, is growing to be much more generally kept. With re- 
gard to the service at night, we consider an early hour best, about 
eight or nine o'clock, not immediately before the sleepy household 
separate to bed. Thus not only would the gapes, and winks, and 
hard-drawn breathing of the poor domestics, heavy with their long 
dajr's work and recent supper, so often observed during prayers at 
night, be for the most part avoided, but the interval before re- 
tirement might further have a practically beneficial effect upon all 
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the members of the family, by leaving them less wearied for devo- 
tions in their private rooms. 

But the most important point of all should farnish the main 
subject of this Article — the offices themselves. We have already 
noticed, and explained, the growing tendency to prefer the ancient 
method of arrangement. This ordinarily included seriatim, Our 
Father, a Hymn, Psalms, an Antiphon, a Benediction, a Lesson, 
Versicles, Responses, and short Prayers. The list sounds over- 
lengthy to those not acquainted with the forms; whereas, although 
all these parts of Service now commonly found separate in the 
practice of different families, (so that in one a hymn is sung, in 
another a lesson read, in a third the psalms of the day, or others 
chanted or recited antiphonally,) — although all these several parts 
are united in the ancient offices for the hours, yet, in fact, the 
whole service does not exceed, nay, seldom equals, in its perform- 
ance the length of time most frequently allotted amongst us to 
family worship ; and besides, owing to its diversified and respon- 
soriai character, is felt to be much less fatiguing. Now, when we 
regard the mixed dispositions brought together in famiUes, and 
generaOy the busy temper of the age, we consider this a very im- 
portant practical point gained. Domestic offices hitherto have, 
almost universally, been too long,— or rather, too continuous, in the 
same unvaried and unbroken form ; and, therefore, dry and weari- 
some in their effects upon ordinary minds. This remark particu- 
larly applies to the usual length of the lessons, — often one and 
sometimes two chapters, from the Old or New Testament, or from 
both, consisting of many verses bearing upon a great diversity of 
subjects ; to which, in some families, a running commentary is 
further appended. The length of the lessons is a serious mistake, 
we are of opinion, in the daily offices of our own Prayer Book ; 
originating, no doubt, in the prevailing charm of the newly trans- 
lated Scriptures into ^'a tongue understanded of the people," and 
in the genuine Protestant notion of an opus operatum, proportioned 
to the amount of Bible read. The result naturally has been, that 
out of the great variety of subject-matter thus introduced at once, 
very little has been really mastered and remembered ; while the 
length, extending not unfrequently to sixty or seventy verses, is apt 
to induce habitual inattention in reader and listeners alike. In the 
most ancient and Catholic portion of the Prayer Book, the Epistles 
and Gospels, a different rule, founded upon a truer principle, is 
followed. There ^e have some short striking passage of Holy 
Scripture selected with reference to the day or season, commemora- 
tive of that single subject, and suggestive of deep thoughts and me- 
ditation upon it. The same, still more concisely, and therefore, we 
think, effectively, is found in the antiphons, and 'Mittle chapters'' 
of the ancient offices for the Hours. This principle is wisely recog- 
nized and adopted in the Manuals for ddmestic use now under our 
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review. Of these, as we have already hinted, we consider that the 
orders for Prime and Compline are the most successful adaptatioiL. 
Mr. Ward's " Family Prayers/' and " Family Offices/' endeavour, 
not unsuccessfully, to combine the two. But there is raUier a 
cumbersome and involved appearance given to them by the fre- 
quency of rubrical direction and an unnecessary multiplication, not 
to say unreal reiteration, of preces, which will stand in the way, 
we fear, of their becoming very popular. 

Perhaps, no published form of offices would be so generally accep- 
table and satisfactory to English Churchmen, as the '^collection" of 
Bishop Cosin. It possesses, over and above its Catholic origin, some 
claim to special Anglican authority. ''The Bishop of London, 
(Mountain), who was commanded to read it over and make his 
report, is said to have liked it so well that, instead of employing 
a chaplain, as was usual, he gave it an ' imprimatur ' under his 
own hand." We quote from an admirable preface to the Mesara. 
Bivington's (the twelfth) edition of 1841, which describes the work 
as " an attempt, in full consistency with the spirit and in studied 
accordance with the formularies of the Church of England, to 
recover or retaiui at least in private devotion, a portion of that un- 
doubtedly Catholic and Apostolic system which forms so beautifol 
a featiure in the Breviaries." " ' Not one book/ it was said, was 
in more esteem with the Church of England, next to the office of 
the Liturgy itself. It appears, in fact, to have become exceedingly 
popular; and ran through ten editions, the last of which was 
printed in 1719. Since that, an age has passed over us, which 
would be little likely to appreciate it, and it has become extremely 
rare." We cannot forbear adding to this notice part of the exceed- 
ingly interesting account of the occasion which led to its original 
publication. " At the first coming of the Queen Henrietta, into 
England, she and her French ladies, it appears, were equally sor- 
prised and dissatisfied at the disregard of the hours of prayer, and 
the want of breviaries. Their remarks and perhaps the strength 
of their arguments, and the beauty of many of their books, in- 
duced the Protestant ladies of the household to apply to King 
Charles. The king consulted Bishop White as to the oest plan of 
supplying them with forms of prayer, collected out of already ap- 
proved forms. The Bishop assured him of the ease and the great 
niecessity of such a work, and chose Cosin as the fittest person to 
frame the manual." The result, in three months, was the present 
collection. ' 

Although cnriginally prepared for private use, it might (with a 
very slight alteration,) be adapted to the purpose of family devo- 
tions, many of the prayers (as commonly in Catholic forms, on the 
pattern of our Blessed Lord's own,) being constructed in the 
plural number. A cheap edition has already been published by 
>Ir. Masters in "The Practical Christian's Library/' but we thinx 
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that the offices for the Hours alone, separated from the other 
contents of the volume^ adapted, as above suggested, for domestic 
use, and published in a pamphlet shape with, perhaps, the music 
for the hymns inserted, might be brought within a compass of 
expense likely to ensure a sale for distribution, not only among the 
members of single households, but extensively in parishes, where 
it is sought to encoun^e family worship. If it is objected, that 
Cosin has departed from the authorized Psalms of the Roman 
Breviary, it is only what was subsequently done by the framers of 
the Parisian Breviary. 

When the family attended matins and vespers at the church, 
these hours, we suppose, would not be also kept at home ; the 
offices, therefore, for either terce, or sext, or both of them, might 
be used in the morning, and the compline at night. In some 
families, wherein circumstances admitted of it, either always or on 
certain days, or during seasons, nones also would, no doubt, be 
recited. If anything be needed in addition to Bishop Cosines 
offices for this hour, it is some special occasional commemorations 
in the hymns, antiphons, and lessons. These, however, might be 
easily supplied from the proper Grospel and Epistles of our Prajrer 
Book, carried on through the week; and by popular metncal 
hymns, such as *' Hark, the Herald Angels " at Christmas, and 
'^ Jbsub Christ is Risen '^ at £aster, or by translations from the 
Hynms of the Breviary, substituted for tnose appointed in the 
Bishop's "cdlection." 

One more suggestion, and we have done. It is a practice with 
some families to read commentaries, in preference or in addition to 
Holy Scripture, for the lessons ; a practice quite in accordance with 
Catholic precedent. The De Imitatione Christi, with its won- 
derful depth and fulness, combined with singular simplicity, of 
thought, broken up, too, as it is, not only into short chapters, but 
these chapters also into paragraphs and sentences, would be found 
admirably adapted to the purpose. 
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7^ Greek Testament, for the use of Theological Students, and Ministers, 
By Hbnrt Alfokd, M. A., Vicar of Wymeswold. In two. Vols. 8vo ; 
Vol. I. containing the four Gospels. Pp. 664 : Rivmgtons and 
Deighton, 1849. 

Wb had fully intended reviewing the volume at length. But. on fur- 
ther acquaintance, we consider ti^at a brief notice will be abundantly 
adequate to express its character, which is in no sense original or pecu- 
liar, but shared by a herd of publications now issuing from the press in 
the borrowed display of German " criticism.*' We are aware that this 
school of writers, owing to accidental personal qualifications, are attrac- 
tive to many, as their views are too much in harmony with modem 
indifferentism. But we have to do with systems rather than men,^and 
regarding this developement as a theological system, and stripped of all 
the eclat which novelty, and an affected candour, and liberality, and 
some pretence of scholarship naturally confer, we cannot see that in 
any essential points it differs from the conclusions of that class of Dis- 
senters called Independents. On the great doctrines of the Holt 
Tbinitt, and the Incarnation, they are as yet by a happy inconsis- 
tency, as the Schismatics above named, with some other denomi- 
nations, delight to style themselves, "orthodox**: moreover, they 
accept the miracles of our blessed Lobd as true. For their own 
sokes we most unfeignedly rejoice that they do so : but as regards 
their probable effect on English Theology, we have much less to fear 
from the undisguised scepticism of Strauss, than from the more subtle 
poison of Neander, and the class of writers who are in favour with Mr. 
Alford. The object of this Commentary (the author we think would 
not deny it) is to eliminate the whole sacramental and ecclesiastical cha- 
racter out of theology ; and when this is gone, can any student of 
Church history believe that the more objective truths of the Gospel will 
long survive uninjured ? The assaults which Luther and Calvin made 
upon Catholic doctrine were far less fundamental than what the modem 
German critical school, which Mr. Alford is here adapting to the En- 
glish taste, is now essaying. We all know what the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists have become; can any one doubt that were a Church founded 
on the model advocated by these writers, in another generation it would 
have fallen far below the level of Berlin or Geneva ? 

We do not intend, as we have said, to follow Mr. Alford into all hia 
devious courses ; still less would it be worth while entering on a refu- 
tation of these revived heresies. It will be enough that we quote two 
passages; they will unmistakably characterize the theology of the 
whole. The first is Mr. Alford's comment on the Apostolic com- 
mission. (S. John XX. 22, 23.) *' He breathed on them and said. 
Whosesoever sins," &c. 

*' The words closely considered, amount to this : that with the gift and real 
participation of the Holy Spirit, comes the conviction, and therefore the knofw- 
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M^, of n», o( righteoutness, and judgment i — and this knowledge becomes 
more perfect, the more men are filled with the Holy Ghost. Since this'is so* 
they who are preeminently filled with His Presence, are pre-eminently gifted 
with the discernment of sin and repentance in others, and hence by the Lord's 
appointment authorized to pronounce pardon of sin and the contrary. The 
Apostles had this in an especial manner, and by the full indwelUng of the 
Spirit were enabled to discern the hearts of men, and to give sentence on 
that discernment : see Acts v. 1 — 11 ; viii. 21 ; ziii. 9. — And this gift belong 
espedally to those who by legitimate appointment are set to minister m 
the Churehes of Christ ; not by succesnve delegation from the Apostles, 
— <ff which I find in the N. T, no trace, — but by their mission from Christ, 
the Bestower of the Spirit for their office, when orderly and legitimately con- 
feired upon them by the Churches. Not however to them exclusively,— 
though for decency and order it is expedient that the outward and formal 
declaration should oe so : — but in proportion as any disciple shall have been 
filled with the Holy Spirit of wisdom, is the inner discernment, the KplfftSf his." 

The other relates to the institution of the Sacrament of Christ's 
Body and Blood ; (S. Matt. xxvi. 26 ;) the exceeding transcendentalism 
of which, we conceive, can scarcely conceal its positive opposition to 
the plainest teaching of the Church in all ages. " The assertion " (he 
says) " is literal." 

** And it ii the literal meaning which gives to the symbolic and representa- 
tive meaning its fitness and fulness. In the literal meaning then, this (is) my 
Body, we have bread, ' the staff of life,' identified with the Body of the Lord : 
not that particular ^os with that particular chp^ which at that moment con* 
Btitnted the Body before them, nor any particular <^os with the present Body 
of the Lord in Heaven : but rovro, the food of man, with rh (r&fii ftov. Now 
the mystery of the Lord's Body is, that in and bv it is all created being up- 
hddi rh w^irra i» ci2rr^ ovr^oniicc, Col. i. 17* ip Jn^ {u^liv, John i. 4. And 
dius generally, and in the voidest sense, is the Body of the Lord the sustenance 
and upholding of all Umng, Our very bodies are dependent upon His, and 
unless by His Body standing pure and accepted before the Father, cott^ not 
exist nor he nourished. So that to all living things, in this largest sense, rh 
f§w xpierSf. And all our nourishment and means of upholding are Chnst. 
In this sense His Body is the Life of the world : and rovro, man's daily bread, 
18 T^ vm/ui t^ov. And this general and lower sense underlying, as it does, all 
the spiritual and higher senses in John vi., brings us to the symboUc meaning 
which the Lord now first and expressly attaches to this sacramental bread. — 
Rising into the higher resion of spiritual things, — in and by the same Body 
cfthe Lord, standing before the Father in accepted Righteousness, is all 
spiritual being upheld, but by the inward and spiritual process of feeding upon 
Him by faith: of making that Body our own, causing it to pass into and 
nourish us, even as the substance of the bread passes into and nourishes our 
bodies. ()f this feeding upon Christ in the spirit by faith, is the Sacramen- 
td bread the symbol to us. When the faithful in the Lord's supper press with 
their teeth that sustenance, which is, even to the animal life of their bodies, 
the Body of Christ, whereW alone all animated being is upheld, — they feed in 
their souls on that Body of Righteousness and Acceptance, by partMng of 
which alone the body and soul are nourished unto everlasting Vfe, And as, in 
the more general and natural sense, all that nourishes the body is the Body of 
Christ ffiven for aU, — ^so to them, in the inner spiritual sense, is the Sacra- 
mental bread symbolic of that Body given for them, — their standing in which, 
in the adoption of Sons, is witnessed by the sending abroad of the Spirit in 
their bearto." 
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IHr e etmmn Chori Anglicanum. The Choral Service of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, compiled from authentic sources. By 
Bbnjamin S. John Baptist Joulb, Honorary Organist and Choir 
Master at the Churches of the Holy Trinity and S. Margaret, Man* 
Chester. London : J. A. Novello. 1849. 4to. p. 68. 

Wb cannot award higher praise to this very beautiful volume, than by 
saying that it answers in all respects to the title claimed for it. It is a 
complete directory for such as would desire to have the Service of the 
Church properly celebrated ; and in all essential points commands our 
entire approval. The work, which, we are glad to observe is dedicated 
*' by permission '' to the Bishop of Manchester, is preceded by a very 
satisfactory vindication of the true prineiples of ecclesiasti(»d RituiJ 
Music. 

In one important point (it is almost the only one), Mr. Joule departs 
from ancient precedent ; viz., by putting the plain song in the treble. 
The lower parts he argues will thus naturally take it an octave below, 
and so maintain an effectual unison quite as easily as the trebles and 
counter tenors would rise above the melody, if placed in the tenor. 

The following extract from a modern writer in justification of this 
step seems to desen^e attention: " Whatever may have been the original 
reason for giving the melody to the tenor part, it has long since been 
felt and admitted that it is at variance with the natural order of the 
different registers of the scale, both vocal and instrumental. From the 
acute, penetrating quality of the higher sounds, they are found to pre- 
dominate in harmonic combination. The part consequently assigned 
to the treble will always appear to be the principal melody ; so that in 
a Psalm sung to the old arrangement we seem to hear another tune» 
while the real melody becomes a mere accompaniment. This evil is 
aggravated when not only one, but two (or three) vocal parts are placed 
above the melody. Of all the four parts, the tenor, though not the 
least essential to the beauty of the harmony, is that which, singly, makes 
the smallest impression on the ear ; and of all the four parts, therefore, 
the tenor is the least fitted to sustain the principal melody.*' 

An abridged edition of this work, which is sufficient nevertheless for 
the choir and congregation, may be had, we are glad to see. for one 
shilling. 



The Nation, the Church, and the University of Oxford is the title 
of two very stirring Sermons (J. H. Parker), lately delivered by Mr. 
Sbwbix from the Pulpit of S. Mary's. The writer is well known 
to be among the most devoted sons of the University which, he adorns, 
and the advice contained in these Sermons is such as we should desire 
to see universally disseminated. It is a call upon the University to 
continue to maintain her present high tone and standard, yea, and still 
more earnestly to realize its significance, and while she does this, to 
bring more minds within the reach of her education, and specially '* to 
remember the poor." Of the various methods which have been pro- 
posed with this view he does not advocate any one to the exclusion of 
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the reflt. AU he feds are not too much. And unless a vigorous and 
costly effort be immeduttdy made, he ia of opinion that great danger i» 
to be apprehended for the Uniyersity. Our readers are probably aware 
that an effort is now being made to establish a college for poor scholars, 
which is worthy of all confidence and encouragement. We trust that 
Churchmen will not be slow in responding to the call upon their support. 

" I will Tenture to suggest what follows. 

** First, that there is no time to dallv. The day is past for ever, when we 
coold sit as a ' rejoicing citv/ as oae ' that dvrdletb carelessly/ There is a 
sword suspended over our head. And a blow is ready to fall. And only one 
thing, without a miracle from heaven, can avert it, — that we should stand 
before the country, and before God, having done our duty. Cavils, postpone* 
mentSf subtle objections, hopes delayed, indolent preparations, these will only 
provoke our ruin. Before the Legislature assembles in the tpring, it is our 
wisdom to have done something. 

** Seconilly, let us not trust to any arm of flesh to save us from the danger 
which ia menacing us, much less to any supposed friends of our existing Insti- 
tutions. We know little of the language and opinion of the world beyond our 
walla, if we calculate upon assistance ffom any quarter, unless we earn it by 
our own exertions. There is indeed, never was there more of it, love, grati- 
tude, reverence, admiration, in the wisest and best hearts of the age, centring 
round this place, and clinging to it, not indeed without some most bitter recof 
lections, but stilt with longing visions, and with an intensity of affection, as the 
last hope and sanctuary of the Church. They cling to it, let us not delude 
ourselves, not for its wealth, not for its splendour, not for its antiquity, but for 
the holiness which it has nurtured, and the truths which it has saved. Still 
nurture that holiness, and fight those truths; and they will drain their purses, 
I do beUeve they would shed their blood, to save us from destruction. But 
lower our tone, compromise our faith, debase ourselves to a level with the 
world, show ourselves insensible to our duties, or incapable of fulfilling them, 
and they would see us scattered to the winds, without tifbing a voice or a hand 
to shield ua. And be assured, they are not without alarm. ' What effort, in 
this crisis, is Oxford making?* is the question asked each day. * Remain at 
Oxford, do not quit it for any temptation, for on that spot the battle must be 
fought,' is the almost despainng advice given, by the wisest of the sons of the 
Church without our homes, to the most devoted of her sons within. There 
are lips prajring for us all around, in the most distant regions ; thanksgiving;8 
for every sign of life within us ; blessings poured on us for every good which 
Goo's mercy has effused from this well-spring. But there is also a growing 
grief, a deep-seated anxiety, a gloomy foreboding, a disquietude, and disap- 
pointment, and resentment, even in those whose love is warmest. Let us 
beware how we neglect theut." 

Mr. Nbalb has again taken up his pen in that branch of literature in 
which we think he stands unrivalled ; the pourtraying of sacred Biogra- 
phies for the young. His Deeds of Faith (Mozleys) are quite on a par 
with his Christian Heroism, and are adapted even for younger children 
than the previous volumes. We should not have needed the "dedica- 
tion*' to tell us that they had not been written for children in the abstract. 

The Heavenly Lives of the Primitive Christians, — an excellent little 
Tract selected from the works of Hobnbck, and reprinted in very good 
taste by Mr. Masters. 

Four more Tracts have reached us from the " Scottish Chuich 
Society,'* two of which appear to be original ; one is a reprint of a 
Sermon of Bishop Seabury*s, and one from the works of Alexander 
Knox. (Edinbuigh : Lendrum.) 
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An IiUroduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture displays all that 
copious knowledge of details for which Mr. Parker is distinguished as 
an Architectural writer, as well as all that beauty of printing and illus- 
tration for which he is remarkable as a publisher. Appended is an in- 
teresting chapter on French Gothic, — the result, apparently, of extensive 
personal observation. 

Messrs. Mozleys have just published a useful little book containing 
short notices of '' such as are named in the Calendar of the English 
Church.'* It is entitled Holy Men of Old. In two or three instances 
we observe there is merely a short fragment of poetry given. This 
appears to us a mistake;, for what persons now really want is infor- 
mation. 

Short Conclusions from the Light of Nature (Rivingtons) are in the 
highest degree fedse and dangerous. 

We need only announce the condunon of Mr. Isaac WiiOiiAifs' 
Gospel Narrative of our Loan's Ministry^ harmonued lotM re/lections. 
(Rivingtons.) 

There is a good deal to admire in TVn School^room Addresses, edited 
by J. P. No&ais, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan and Rivingtons.) The theological part is unobjectionable ; and 
some of the more secular Addresses (especially the first,) are very 
spirited. 

We have been much pleased both with the idea and the execution of 
Church Walks in Middlesex, by Ma. Hanson Sperling. (Masters.) 
If the County of Middlesex is not the richest in ecdesiological treasures, 
it is more within the reach of tourists than any other, and possesses 
features of interest quite enough to repay research. 

Mr. Tbarle has published some useful " Questions on Mental Arith- 
metic " for Village Schools. (Robinson.) Their object is to strip 
arithmetic, as for as possible, of that abstract character, which makes it 
commonly so repulsive to the young. 

Mr. Masters has published two Sheets that will be found useful by 
many Parochial Clergymen — one a form of Services in this Church, to 
be put up on the Church Door ; and the other the Psalms from the 
Burial Office, with directions to the people for standing and taking their 
part properly in them. 

The Rev. C. J. Abbaham's Festival and Lenten Lectures delivered 
at S. George's Chapel, Windsor, (Parker, Oxford, and London), will 
be read with pleasure by all who appreciate plain, good sense, and 
sound Church'Of'England teaching. If not eloquent, they are aflPec- 
tionate and earnest, and do not scruple to apply the principles inculcated 
to " the ecclesiastical and social questions of the day." The author 
himself, it appears, is about to join the New Zealand Mission : he will 
carry with him the prayers and good wishes, not only of Eton and Cam- 
bridge, but of the entire Church at home. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A special pressure of business has prevented the Reviewer of Stephens* 
Irish Prayer Book replying in the present number to Dr. Elrington. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

The Life and Corregpondence of Robert Southey, edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Chaales Cuthbert Southey, M.A., Vols. I. & II. 
London: Longmans. 

These two volames, the only two which have yet been published, 
consist almost entirely of Mr. Southey^s correspondence. The por- 
tion supplied by his son is little more than is sufficient to connect 
the letters. The former half of the first volume is a series of letters 
addressed to his friend Mr. May, commenced in 1820 and continued 
at intervals till 1825^ giving the history of his own life — so far as a 
boy's life can be called a life — till the age of 15 ; but embodying 
very many reminiscences of his early friends — of his family and 
relations — of his schools and school-days, his employments, and 
especially of the history of his own mind. The remaining por- 
tion of the two volumes is made up of letters to his relations and 
intimate friends written between the time he entered the University 
in 1792, till the close of the year 1805, when he had been for 
rather more than two years settled at Keswick — in the home where 
he continued the quiet and even course of literary labours till the 
time of his death. They carry us through the changes of his earlv 
manhood to that settled state of opinion in which he continued. 
This portion of his life is the most interesting as well from the' 
changes of fortune which it records, as from the picture it presents 
of tbe modifications in the writer's own views. The early letters — 
the autobiography or reminiscences — are scarcely less so from the 
facts which they supply to show the causes which bore on the for- 
mation of Southey's mind — and the abundance of anecdotes, which 
record the characteristics of an age and state of society now gone by. 
Of all our later writers none surpasses Southey in grace of style 
and agpreeableness of narration : and it seems to have been his 
delight in later years to live over again the days of his boyhood. 
He recalls and depicts for perpetuity the relations and friends of 
his youth — their houses, their furniture, their own habits and pecu- 
liarities and the curious passages of their lives. Then again the 
schools^ schoolmasters and playmates are brought before us, re- 
viving the like recollections of our own boyhood and calling old 
men back to the cheerful and uncareful days when they themselves 
were young. These things may be called trivial : but they are far 
less trivial than nine-tenths of the matter produced under the name 
of light reading, and they are written in a way calculated to awaken 
good and improving thoughts, in the most charming and interesting 
Vol. IX. — Pbbruary, 1850. k 
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style. Indeed, this part of Southey's life is one of the most engag- 
ing books we have ever read. We will, however, give our readers 
specimens from the work with some sketch of the history, with 
special reference to one point, the development of the literary 
genius of this distinguished man. 

Robert Southey was born at Bristol, on the 12th of August, 
1774, in a house in Wine-street, where his father carried on busi- 
ness as a linen-draper ; his shop being distinguished by the sign of 
the Hare — a device indicative of his own partialities for the rural 
pleasures which he had enjoyed as a boy. The earliest letters 
contain all that Southey could gather in the way of anecdotes and 
recollections of his family by the father's and mother's side ; both 
appear to have been of the respectable middle class, and for those 
days his father was engaged in a way of life not at all below 
the position he would naturally have taken by birth ; and had it not 
been for two of his relations on his mother's side, the future 
laureate might have been lost to the world : indeed, so much does 
the formation of his mind appear to have been influenced by the 
circumstances of his bringing up — that it quite admits of a ques- 
tion — ^and it would be a very interesting question to decide — whe- 
ther he would have shown any remarkable genius if he had not 
enjoyed advantages in childhood and early youth which his father's 
house could not afford. These two relations were an aunt. Miss 
Tyler, at whose bouse most of his time was spent till he entered 
the University, and his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Hill, chaplain at Lis- 
bon, who paid the expenses of his education at Oxford. His aunt 
had lived in the society of persons of a higher station, and had had 
a considerable fortune bequeathed to her, so that she had the man- 
ners and lived in the style of a lady of some consideration ; it was 
from living with her that Robert acquired the refinement of ideas 
and habits, as well as the literary tastes which stamped his character 
through life. 

Miss Tyler was not herself a literary or apparently an intellectual 
person; but she was devotedly addicted to play-going — ^a habit vihich 
was much more common among the higher classes sixty years ago 
than it is now, and during the theatrical season at Bath, she, and 
her little nephew were regular frequenters of the play-house, and 
the actors and dramatic writers were her principal guests. Thus 
the boy's earliest object of admiration and ambition was dramatic 
authorship. 

" Mi»8 Tyler, through her intimpcy with Miss , had the com- 
mand of orders for free admission. She was exceedingly fond of 
theatrical representations, and there was no subject of which I heard 
so much from my earliest childhood. It even brought upon me once a 
most severe reprehension for innocently applying to the church a phrase 
which, I then learnt to my cost, belonged only to the playhouse, and 
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eajing' one Sunday, on our return from morning service, that it had been 
a very fM house. When I was taken to the theatre for the tirst time, 
I can perfectly well remember my surprise at cot finding the pit liter- 
ally a deep hole, into which I had oRen puzzled myself to think how or 
why any persons could possibly go. You may judge by this how very 
young 1 must have been. I recollect nothing more of the first visit ex- 
cept that the play was the Fathers, a comedy of Fielding's, which was 
acted not more than one season, and the farce was Coxheath Camp. 
This recollection, however, by the help of that useful book the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, fixes the date to 1778, when I was four years old. 

" I was introduced to the theatre before it was possible for me to 
comprehend the nature of the drama, so as to derive any pleasure from 
it. except as a mere show. What was going on upon the stage, as far 
as I understood it, appeared real to me ; and I have been told that one 
night, when the Critic was represented, and I heard that Sir Walter 
Raleigh's head was to be cut off, I hid mine in Miss Mary Delamere's 
lap, and could not be persuaded to look up, till I was assured the 
dreaded scene was over." 

And aa seeing plays was his great pleasure^ reading them at 
home was his one stady. 

'* Shakespere was in my hands as soon as I could read ; and it 
was long before I had any other knowledge of the history of England 
than what I gathered from his plays. Indeed, when first I read the 
plain matter of fact, the difference which appeared then puzzled and 
did not please me ; and for some time I preferred Shakespere^s authority 
to the historian's. 

*" I went through Beaumont and Fletcher also, before I was eight 
jears old ; circumstances enable me to recollect the time accurately. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were great theatrical names, and therefore there 
was no scruple about letting me peruse their works. What harm, in- 
deed, could they do me at that age ? I read them merely for the in- 
terest which the stories afforded, and understood the worse parts as little 
as I did the better. But I acquired imperceptibly from such reading 
familiarity with the diction, and ear for the blank verse of our great 
masters. In general I gave myself no trouble with what I did not un- 
derstand : the story was intelligible, and that was enough. But the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle perplexed me terribly ; burlesque of this 
kind is the last thing that a child can comprehend. It set me longing 
however for Palmerin of England, and that longing was never gratified 
till I read it in the original Portuguese. My favourite play upon the stage 
was • Cymbeline,* and next to that, • As you Uke it.' They are both 
romantic dramas ; and no one had ever a more decided turn for music 
or for numbers, than I had for romance. 

" You will wonder that this education should not have made me a 
dramatic writer. I had seen more plays before 1 was seven years old 
than I have ever since I was twenty, and heard more conversation 
about the theatre than any other subject." 

Beyond this very unintentional formation of his mind his aunt 
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seems to have done almost nothing beyond seeing that he behaved 
well and was neat in person and dress ; indeed, as she had planned a 
systematic education for him on the basis of Rousseau's Emile^ a copy 
of which she bought for the purpose^ it is perhaps as well she did 
not take the pains to do -it. During the time he spent at; her house^ 
that is almost always when he was not at school^ he had no play- 
mates — except such as he found in her servants — and no proper 
occupation. He lived alone as regards the natural sympathies of 
children, he had little fondness for boyish sports, and from the 
habits he had acquired at this home, he found in the schools he was 
sent to few whom he made friends of; he was a little gentleman, 
who, for instance, could not bear to wash at the common lavatory 
of the school, but bored a little hole in a water barrel which he 
could open for himself, and so secured a supply of clean water for 
his own special use. At his aunt's he was to be very quiet — and 
the occupation devised for him was picking holes with a pin all 
round the letters of the play bills, of which his aunt most carefully 
preserved all that came out. Thus the child grew up, living in 
himself and in the sphere of his own thoughts, without companions, 
without occupation, but with one fertile source of ideas of surpass- 
ing interest — in the drama. The romantic action of the plot and 
the harmony of the verse working on his imagination while he was 
silently engaged in making illuminations on the play-bills, and 
taught to look on actors and play-wrights as the greatest of man- 
kind, it is not surprising that his naturally active mind developed 
itself into a fondness for literary composition. He early thought 
on it, and that justly, for he said "it would be very easy to make 
a play, you have only to think what you would say if you were 
in the place of the characters, and to make them say it.'' Nay, he 
engaged when about eight years old in writing plays himself, and 
actually composed an act and a half; and he suggested the same 
to his school-fellows, and wondered they could not write plays as 
well as say their lessons. 

His first essay in pi'ose composition — showed the inner training 
which had been going on. He was at a school where at times the 
master wbuld require the boys to write a letter, each on any subiect 
that he pleased. Some of the boys wrote formal letters to tneir 
" Honoured parents ;" " others wrote in a tradesmanlike style, so- 
liciting orders, or acknowledging them, or sending in an account ;" 
Southey not knowing what to write, " actually cried for perplexity 
and vexation ;" but the master encouraged him, and he wrote a 
description of Stonehenge, from the recollection of what he had 
recently read in the SaHsbury guide ; this quite filled the slate — 
surprised and delighted his master and established his character 
among his school-fellows as a wonderfully clever boy. The next 
person under whose care he was at twelve years old, practised him 
in writing themes, and here he shall tell his own story : — 
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" I Im^h Greek under him, made nonsense- verses, read the Electa ex 
* Ovidio et Tibullo and Horace*s Odes, advEDced a little in writing Latin, 
and composed English themes, 

'* (Test le premier pas qui coute, I was in as great tribulation when 
I had the first theme to write, as when Williams required me to produce 
a letter. The text of course had been given me ; but how to begin, 
what to say, or how to say it, I knew not. No one who had witnessed 
my perplexity upon this occasion would have supposed how much was 
afterwards to be spun from these poor brains. My aunt, at last in 
compassion, wrote the theme for me. Lewis questioned me if it was 
my own, and I told him the truth. He then encouraged me sen- 
sibly enough ; put me in the way of composing the common-places of 
which themes are manufactured (indeed he caused me to transcribe some 
roles for themes, making a regular receipt as for a pudding ;) and 
he had do reason afterwards to complain of any want of aptitude in 
his scholar, for when I had learnt that it was not more difficult to write 
in prose than in verse, the ink dribbled as daintily from my pen as ever 
it did from John Bunyan's. One of these exercises I still remember 
sufficiently well to know that it was too much like poetry, and that the 
fault was of a hopeful kind, consisting less in inflated language than in 
poetical imagery and sentiment. But this was not pointed out as a 
fault, and luckily 1 was left to myself ; otherwise, like a good horse, I 
m%ht have been spoilt by being broken in too soon. 

" It was still more fortunate that there was none to direct me in my 
favourite pursuit, certain as it is that any instructor would have inter- 
fered with the natural and healthy growth of that poetical spirit which 
was taking its own course. That spirit was like a plant which re- 
quired no forcing, nor artificial culture ; only air and sunshine, and the 
rains and the dews of heaven. I do not remember in any part of my 
life to have been so conscious of intellectual improvement as I was 
during the year and half before I was placed at Westminster : an im- 
provement derived not from books or instruction, but from con- 
stantly exercising myself in English verse ; and from the development 
of mind which that exercise produced, I can distinctly trace my progress 
by help of a list, made thirty years ago, of all my compositions in 
verse, which were then in existence^ or which I had at that time 
destroyed. 

*' Early as my hopes had been directed towards the drama, they re- 
ceived a more decided and more fortunate direction from the frequent 
perusal of Tasso, Ariosto. and Spenser. I had read also Mickle's 
Losiad and Pope's Homer. If you add to these an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the novels of the day, and with the Arabian and mock- 
Arabian tales, the whole works of Josephus (taken in by me with my 
pocket-money in three-score sixpenny numbers, which 1 now possess.) 
such acquaintance with Greek and Roman history as a schoolboy picks 
up from his lessons and from Goldsmith's abridged histories, and such 
acquauotance with their fables as may be learnt from Ovid, from the old 
Pantheon, and above all from the end of Littleton's Dictionary, you 
will have a fair account of the stock upon which I began. But Shake- 
spere, and Beaumont and Fletcher, must not be forgotten ; nor Sydney's 
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Arcadia ; nor Rowley's Poems, for Chatterton's history was fresh in re- 
membrance, and that story, which would have affected one of my dis- 
position anywhere, acted upon me with all the force of local asso- 
ciations. 

"The first of my Epic Dreams was created by Ariosto. I meant to 
graft a story upon the Orlando Furioso, not knowing how often this 
had been done by Italian and Spanish imitators. Arcadia was to have 
been the title and the scene ; thither I meant to carry the Moors under 
Marsilius after their overthrow in France, and there to have overthrown 
them again by a hero of my own, named Alphonso, who had caught the 
Hippogriff. This must have been when I was between nine and ten, 
for some verses of it were written on the cover of my Phaedrus. They 
were in the heroic couplet. Among my aunt's books was the first 
volume of Bysshe's Art of Poetry, which, worthless as it is, taught me 
at that age the principle upon which blank verse is constructed, and 
thereby did me good service at a good time. I soon learnt to prefer that 
metre, not because it was easier than rhyme (which was easy enough,) 
but because I felt in it a greater freedom and range of language, be- 
cause I was sensible that in rhyming I sometimes used expressions, for 
the sake of the rhyme, which were far-fetched, and certainly would not 
have occurred without that cause. My second subject was the Trojan 
Brutus : the defeat and death of King Richard, and the Union of the 
two Roses was my third. In neither of these did I make much pro- 
gress ; but with the story of Egbert I was more persevering, and partly 
transcribed several folio sheets. The sight of these was an encourage- 
ment to proceed, and I often looked at them with delight in the antici- 
pation of future fame. This was a solitary feeling, for my ambition or 
vanity (whichever it may deserve to be called) was not greater than the 
shyness which accompanied it. My portfolio was of course held 
sacred. One day, however, it was profaned by an acquaintance of my 
aunt's who called to pay a morning visit. She was shown into the 
parlour, and I, who was sent to say my aunt would presently wait upon 
her, found her with my precious Egbert in her hand. Her compliments 
had no effect in abating my deep resentment at this unpardonable curio- 
sity ; and though she was a goodnatured woman, I am afraid I never 
quite forgave her. Determining, however, never to incur the risk of a 
second exposure. I immediately composed a set of characters for my own 
use." 

We conceive this is one of the most remarkable facts recorded in 
the history of literature^ and that we need not apologise for con- 
tinuing the extract. 

" In my twelfth and thirteenth year, besides these loftier attempts, I 
wrote three heroic epistles in rhyme : the one was from Diomede to 
Egiale ; the second from Octavia to Mark Anthony ; the third from 
Alexander to his father Herod, a subject with which Josephus supplied 
me. I made also some translations from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace ; 
and composed a satirical description of Enghsh manners, as delivered by 
Omai, the Taheitean, to his countrymen on his return. On the tbir- 
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teenth annivenary of my birth, aopposing (by an error which appeared 
to be commoQ enough at the end of the century) that I was then enter- 
ing the first year of my teens instead of completing it, and looking upon 
that as an awful sort of step in life, I wrote some verses in a strain of 
reflection upon mortality grave enough to provoke a smile when I recol- 
lect them. Among my attempts at this time were two descriptive 
pieces entitled Morning in the Country, and Morning in Town, in 
eigbt-FjUable rhymes, and in imitation of Cunningham. There was 
also a satirical peep into Pluto's dominions, in rhyme. I remember 
the conclusion only, and that because it exhibits a singular indication 
how strongly and bow early my heart was set upon that peculiar line of 
poetry ii^hich I have pursued with most ardour. It described the Ely- 
siam of the Poets, and that more sacred part of it in which Homer, 
Virgil, Tasso, Spenser, Camoens, and Milton were assembled. While 
I was regarding them Fame came hurrying by with her arm full of 
laarels and asking in an indignant voice if there was no poet who would 
deserve them ? Upon which I reached out my hand, snatched at them, 
and awoke. 

. " One of these juvenile efforts was wholly original in its design. It 
was an attempt to exhibit the story of the Trojan War in a dramatic 
form, laying the scene in Elysium, where the events which had happened 
on earth were related by the souls of the respective heroes as they suc- 
cessively descended . The opening was a dialogue between Luodamia and 
Protesilaus, in couplets : and the best rhymes which I had yet written. 
But I did not proceed far, probably because the design was too difficult, 
aod this would have been reason enough for abaodouing it even if I 
had not entered with more than usual ardour upon a new heroic sub- 
ject, of which Cassibelan was the hero. I finished three books of this 
poem, and had advanced far in the fourth before I went to Westminster. 
AH this was written fairly out in my own private characters, and in my 
best writing, if one may talk of caligraphy in an unknown hand which 
looked something like Greek, but more like conjuration, from the num- 
ber of trines and squares which it contained. These characters, how« 
ever, proved fatal to the poem, for it was not possible for me to continue 
it at school, for want of privacy ; disuse made the cypher so difficult 
that I could not read it without almost spelling as I went on : and at 
last in very vexation I burnt the manuscript. 

" I wonder whether Spurzheim could, at that time, have discovered 
an organ of constructiveness in my pericranium. The Elysian drama 
might seem to indicate that the faculty was there, but not a trace of it 
was to be found in any of the heroic poems which I attempted. They 
were all begun upon a mere general notion of the subject, without 
any prearrangement, and very little preconception of the incidents by 
which the catastrophe was to be brought about. When I sat down to 
write, I had to look as much for the incidents, as for the thoughts and 
words in which they were to be clothed. I expected them to occur 
JMt as readily ; and so indeed, such as they were, they did. My read- 
ing in the old chivalrous romances has been sufficiently extensive to 
justify me in asserting that the greater number of those romances were 
written just in the same way, without the slightest plan or forethought; 
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and I am much mistaken tf many of the Italian romantic poems were 
not composed in the same inartificial manner. This I am sure, — that it 
is more difficult to plan than to execute well ; and that abundance of 
true poetical power has been squandered for want of a constructive 
talent in the poet. I have felt this want in some of the Spanish and 
Portuguese writers, even more than their want of taste. The progress 
of my own mind towards attaining it (so far as I may be thought to 
have attained it) I am able to trace distinctly ; not merely by the works 
themselves, and my own recollections of the views with which they 
were undertaken and composed, but by the various sketches and memo- 
randa for four long narrative poems, made during their progress from 
the first conception of each till its completion. At present the facility 
and pleasure with which I can plan an heroic poem, a drama, a biogra- 
phical or historical work, however comprehensive, is even a temptation 
to me. It seems as if I caught the bearings of a subject at first sight ; 
just as Telford sees from an eminence, with a glance, in what direction 
his road must be carried. But it was long before I acquired this power, 
— not fairly, indeed, till I was about five or six and thirty ; and it was 
gained by practice, in the course of which I learnt to perceive wherein 
I was deficient. 

" There was one point in which these premature attempts afforded a 
hopeful omen, and that was in the diligence and industry with which I 
endeavoured to acquire all the historical information within my reach, 
relating to the subject in hand. Forty years ago. I could have given a 
better account of the birth and parentage of Egbert, and the state 
of the Heptarchy during his youth, than I could do now without re- 
ferring to books ; and when Cassibelan was my hero, I was as well ac- 
quainted with the division of the island among the ancient tribes, as I 
am now with the relative situation of its counties. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate that these pursuits were unassisted and solitary. By thus 
working a way for myself, I acquired a habit and a love for investiga- 
tion, and nothing appeared uninteresting which gave me any information 
I wanted. The pleasure which I took in such researches, and in such 
composition, rendered me in a great degree independent of other amuse- 
ments ; and no systematic education could hav^e fitted me for my pre- 
sent course of life, so well as the circumstances which allowed me thus 
to feel and follow my own impulses." 

We need not apologise for the length of this extract. We have 
here the future Southey simply in miniature : here indeed " the 
boy is father to the man ;^' at thirteen years old he seem to have 
in embryo all that his future life developed : particularly and most 
remarkably in his persevering laboriousness in carrying out a 
literary object. At this time he was sent to Westminster school, 
then in its highest and most flourishing estate. Here he formed 
friendships which lasted through life; and it would seem as 
if the habits acquired at his aunt's had qualified him for asso- 
ciating with youths of much higher station in life than himself, 
while his talents and affectionate temper naturally won him friend- 
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ships among those of superior mind. His first attempt to appear 
in print was unsuccessful : he sent an elegy on bis sister's death to 
" The Trifler/' a weekly paper^ got up by the boys at Westminster, 
which was not inserteid. His next attempt was successful, but 
it was a ruinous success, as it led to the very serious consequence 
of his expulsion. A periodical was started by the boys called *' The 
Flagellant,'* and after a few numbers haa come out an article 
appeared on the infliction of corporal punishments on schoolboys, 
which led to a prosecution for libel by the head master, to the volun- 
tary acknowledgment of the authorship by Robert Southey, and 
his consequent expulsion from the school. 

This event may have been an occasion of the unsettled state of 
opinion and action which followed. He was left at his aunt's, now 
seventeen years of age, without society or regular employment ; 
"now giving way to despondency, resolving first on one scheme 
of future life and then another, and again brightening up under 
the influence of a buoyant and happy temper, continually writing 
veraes^ and eager again to come before the public as an author.'' 

Coincidently with these circumstances came the wreck of his 
father's affairs, followed shortly by his death; this, whilst it caused 
him much anxiety and pain, did not immediately affect his plans, 
as his expenses at the university were defrayed by his uncle, Mr. 
Hill. It had been intended that he should enter at Christ Church, 
but in consequence of the affair at Westminster the Dean, Cyril 
Jackson, refused to admit him, and he was in consequence entered 
at Balliol, November 3rd, 1792, being then eighteen years of age. 

Two letters written during the period of his residence will 
show what his habits and views then were, and somewhat also 
of the condition of the university. 

•• To G. C. Bedford, Esq. 

** Saturday, Feb. 12, 5 in the morning. 

" Now, Bedford, this is more than you would do for me, — quit your 
bed after only five hours' rest, light a fire, and then write a letter ; really 
I think it would not have tempted me to rise unless assisted by other 
inducements. To-day I am going to walk to Abingdon with three 
men of this college ; and having made the pious resolution (your good 
health in a glass of red negus) of rising every morning at five to study, 
that the rest of the day may be at my own disposal, I procured an alarum 
clock and a tinder box. This morning was the first. I rose, called up 
a neighbour, and read about three hundred lines of Homer, when I found 
myself hungry ; the bread and cheese were called in as auxiliaries, and 
1 made some negus : as I spiced it my eye glanced over the board, and 
the assemblage seemed so curious that I laid all aside for your letter, — 
a lexicon. Homer, inkstand, candles, snuffers, wine, bread and cheese, 
nutmeg-grater, and hour-glass. But I have given up time enough to 
my letter, the glass runs fast, and for once the expression is not merely 
figurative. 

VOL. IX. L 
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" Monday. 
" How rapidly does Time hasten on when his wings are not clogged 
by melancholy ! Perhaps no human being ever more forcibly expe- 
rienced this than myself ; often have I counted the hours with impa- 
tience when, tired of reflection and all her unpleasant train, I wished 
to forget myself in sleep. Now I allow but six hours to my bed, and 
every morning before the watchman rises, my fire is kindled and my 
bed is cold ; this is practical philosophy — but every thing is valued by 
comparison, and when compared with my neighbour, I am no philoso- 
pher. Two years ago Seward drank wine, and eat butter and sugar ; 
now, merely from the resolution of abridging the luxuries of life, water 
is his only drink, tea and dry bread his only breakfast. In one who 
professed philosophy this would be only practising its tenets, but it is 
quite different with Seward. To the most odd and uncommon appear- 
ance he adds manners, which as one gets accustomed to them are the 
most pleasing. At the age of fourteen he began learning, and the 
really useful knowledge he possesses must be imputed to a mind really 
desirous of improvement. ' Do you not find your attention flag ?' I 
said to him as he was studying Hutchinson's Moral Philosophy in 
Latin. * If our tutors would but make our studies interesting we 
should pursue them with pleasure.' ' Certainly we should/ he replied ; 
* but I feel a pleasure in studying them because I know it is my duty.' 
This I take to be true philosophy, of that species which tends to make 
mankind happy, because it first makes them good. We had verses 
here upon the 30th of January to the memory of Charles the Martyr. 
It is a little extraordinary that you should quote those very lines to 
poor Louis which I prefixed to my ode : ' His virtues plead like angels, 
trumpet- tongued, against the deep damnation of his taking off.' . . - • 
Morose austerity and stern enthusiasm are the characteristics of super- 
stition ; but what is in reality more cheerful or happy than religion ? 
I have in my own knowledge more than one instance of this, and doubt 
not you have likewise. Ought not, therefore, that wretch who styles 
himself a philosopher to be shunned like pestilence, who, because 
Christianity has to him no allurement, seeks to deprive the miserable of 
their only remaining consolation ?....! keep a daily journal for 
myself, as an account of time which I ought to be strict in ; but this 
being only destined for my own eye, is uninteresting and unimportant 
Boswell might compile a few quartos from the loose memorandums, 
but they would tire the world more than he has already done. Twenty 
years hence this journal will be either a source of pleasure or of regret; 
that is, if I live twenty years, and for life I have really a very strong 
predilection ; not from Shakspere's fearfully beautiful passage : — 
•Aye, but to die and go we know not whither,' but from the hope that 
my life may be serviceable to my family, and happy to myself; if it be 
the longer life the better, existence will be delightful, and anticipation 
glorious. The idea of meeting a different fate in another world w 
enough to overthrow every atheistical doctrine. The very dreadful txmt 
under which virtue so often labours must surely be only trials > 
patience will withstand pressure, and faith will lead to hope. Bx\ig^^^ 
soothes every wound and makes the bed of death a oouch of felicity- 
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Make the contrast yourself: look at the warrior, the hypocrite, and the 
libertine, in their last moments, and reflection must strengthen every 
virtuous resolution. May I, however, practise what I preach. Let me 
have £200 a year and the comforts of domestic life, and my ambition 
aspires not further. Most sincerely yours, 

"Robert Souths y.'* 

" To G. C. Bedford, Esq. 

** March 16, 1793. 

*' I am now sitting without fire in a cold day, waiting for Wynn to 
go upon the Isis, * silver- slippered queen,* as Warton calls her ; the 
epithet may be classical, but it certainly is ridiculous. Of all poetical 
figures the prosopopoeia is that most likely to be adopted by a 
savage nation, and which adds most ornament, but not to composition x 
but in the name of common sense, what appropriate idea does ' silver- 
slippered ' convey ? Homer's UpvaovilCKo^ probably alludes to some 
well-known statue so habited. Nature is a much better guide than 
antiquity. 

*' Wednesday. 

" On the water I went yesterday, in a little skiflT, which the least de- 
viation from the balance would overset. To manage two oars and yet 
unable to handle one ! My first setting off was curious. I did not 
step exactly in the middle, the boat tilted up, and a large barge from 
which I embarked alone saved me from a good ducking ; my arm how- 
ever got completely wet. I tugged at the oar very much like a bear in 
a boat : or. if you can conceive anything more awkward, liken me to 

it, and you will have a better simile When 1 walk over these 

streets what various recollections throng upon me, what scenes fancy 
delineates from the hour when Alfred first marked it as the seat of 
learning! Bacon's study is demolished, so I shall never have the 
honour of being killed by its falls ; before my window Latimer and 
Ridley were burnt, and there is not even a stone to mark the place 

where a monument should be erected to religious liberty I have 

walked over the ruins of Grodstow Nunnery with sensations such as 
the site of Troy or Carthage would inspire ; a spot so famed by our 
minstrels, so celebrated by tradition, and so memorable in the annals 
of legendary, yet romantic truth. Poor Rosamond ! some unskilful 
impostor has painted an epitaph upon the chapel wall, evidently within 
this century ; the precise spot where she lies is forgotten, and the traces 
are still visible of a subterranean passage — perhaps the scene of many 
a deed of darkness ; but we should suppose the best : — surely amongst 
the tribes who were secluded firom the world, there may have been 
some whose motives were good among so many victims of compulsion 
and injustice. Do you recollect Richardson's plan for Protestant nun- 
neries ? To monastic foundations I have little attachment ; but were 
the colleges ever to be reformed (and reformation will not come before 
it is wanted,) I would have a little more of the discipline kept up. 
Temperance is much wanted ; the waters of Helicon are far too much 
polluted by the wine gf Bacchus ever to produce any effect. With re- 
spect to its superiors, Oxford only exhibits waste of wigs and want of 
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wisdom ; with respect to undergraduates, every species of abandoned 
excess. As for me, I regard myself too much to run into the vices so 
common and so destructive. I have not yet been drunk nor mean to be 
so. What use can be made of a collegiate life I wish to make ; but in 
the midst of all, when I look back to Rousseau, and compare myself 
either with his Emilius or the real pupil of Madame Brulenck, I feel 
aehamed and humbled at the comparison. Never shall child of mine 
enter a public school or a university. Perhaps I may not be able so 
well to instruct him in logic or languages, but 1 can at least preserve 
him from vice. Yours sincerely, 

" ROBBAT SOUTHBT." 

It is impossible ;30t to be struck with the studied style of 
some parts of these letters. They seem to be an attempt at good 
writing, and it appears as if Soutfaey had at this time made his 
letter writing a sabject for improving himself in composition ; and 
there is an exaggeration in the thoughts which stamp them with 
that unreality, which we must all recognise as the tendency of 
those juvenile compositions in which youths write, on subjects 
of which they cannot have real knowledge, and put together words 
without having adequate ideas. 

One person is mentioned in them of whom we should have been 
glad to know more, Edmund Seward. He seems to have been 
a truly earnest-minded and religious man, from whom Southey, in 
a letter written on his death a few years after, says he got more 
good than from any other person ; and we have the following short 
notice of him by Mr. C. Southey, in speaking of the scheme for 
emigration and Pantisocracy, in which Soutbey was soon engaged, 
and into which his friend had at first entered. 

" Seward, however, did not long continue to approve of the plan ; 
his opinions were more moderate than those of his friends, although 
he was inclined to hold democratic views ; and he was strongly attached 
to the doctrines of the Church of England, in which he intended to 
take orders. His letters on the subject of Pantisocracy are indicative 
of a very thoughtful and pious mind ; and he expresses much regret that 
he should at first have given any encouragement to a scheme, which 
he soon saw must fail if attempted to be carried out. 

" He perceived that the two chief movers, my father and Mr. Cole- 
ridge, were passing through a period of feverish enthusiasm which 
could not last ; and he especially expresses his fear, that the views on 
religious subjects held by the party generally, were not sufficiently 
fixed and practical ; and that discussions and differences of opinion on 
these points would probably arise, which, more than on any other, 
would tend to destroy that perfect peace and unanimity they so fondly 
hoped to establish." 

From those who were set over him at Oxford, Soutbey found 
no guidance which could win his heart or influence his views. His 
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tutor told him he would improTe more by his own reading than 
by lectures, and he was left to nm wild in mtellectual and religious 
sabjects, disgusted with much that he saw around him, rebelling in 
heart against religious ordinances in which he had not been 
trained to sympathise ; and shaken as all England now was by the 
repablican theories of France, he in common with most young 
men of talent looked for the opening of a new order of things— 
a glorious development of the powers of man, unshackled by 
the forms of society, or the restraints of ancient governments : and 
Southey and his friends devised and seriously contemplated an 
attempt to carry out such a view in a new colony, where their 
device, designated by the fair name of Fantisocracy, was to find 
a field for its execution. 

Sottthey was specially disposed for this from the condition of 
his prospects in England. There was one cause which these letters 
reveal, and which we are inclined to suspect influenced him con- 
siderably — an attachment to the future Mrs. Southey — which was 
springing up in his heart. '' In case of success,'^ in obtaining an 
appointment, he writes to a friend, ** I shall joyfully bid adieu to 
Oxford, settle myself in some economical way of life, and, when 
I know my situation, unite myself to a woman whom I have long 
esteemed as a sister, and for whom I now indulge a warmer senti- 
ment/' It appears from a statement at pp. 216, 217, that they were 
soon engaged. Love then was at the oottom of this Fantisocratic 
scheme; and when Robert Southey was a happily married man, he 
was ?ery willing to be Kke other people at home. We observe this 
the rather because it is commonly supposed that the choice of 
a wife was an after thought, and that he and Mr. Coleridge took 
as partners the first two persons whom thev could persuade to go out 
with them. The contrary will appear to be the truth. 

Southey was now twenty years of age, with an active and 
energetic mind. He had no hopes of maintenance from private 
means. The wish to be a Fellow of Balliol, with which he entered 
Oxford, had passed away* The university had no attractions for 
him, a man who was m love, and he was besides very deeply 
unsettled in his religious opinions; and his truly honest mind 
revolted from the thought of subscribing confessions which he did 
not believe. Holy Orders, which had been his destination, was 
therefore set aside. He tried the study of medicine, and attended 
anatomy lectures, but soon gave that up. From government offices 
he felt he had precluded himself by the notoriety of his republican 
views. England therefore seemed closed against him, and he was 
in the very state to take fire by the spark of suggestion which now 
fell on him. 

In June, 1794, Coleridge visited Oxford. He had left Cam- 
bridge shortly before " in a moment of despondency and vexation 
of spirit, occasioned by some debts not amounting to UlOO," en- 
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listed as a commoD soldier, and was with difficulty discharged. He 
had a schoolfellow at Oxford, whom he came to visit, and an acci- 
dental introduction to Southey led to an immediate mutual under- 
standing, sympathy, and friendship. Coleridge was preparing to 
publish poems, and Southey was at work on Joan of Arc. Coleridge 
suggested America and Pantisocracy, the idea of which had origi- 
nated with himself and one or two friends, and Southey jumped 
at it. His son describes it thus : 

" Their plan was to collect as many brother adventurers as they 
could, and to establish a community in the New World upon the most 
thoroughly social basis. Land was to be purchased with their common 
contributions, and to be cultivated by their common labour. Each was 
to have his portion of work assigned him ; and they calculated that a 
large part of their time would still remain for social converse and liter- 
ary pursuits. The females of the party — for all were to be married 
men — were to cook and perform all domestic offices ; and having even 
gone so far as to plan the architecture of their cottages, and the form 
of their settlement, they had pictured as pleasant a Utopia as ever 
entered an ardent mind. 

'* The persons who at first entered into the scheme were my father ; 
Robert Lovell, the son of a wealthy Quaker, who had married one of 
the Misses Fricker ; George Burnett, a fellow-coUegian, from Somer- 
setshire ; Robert Allen, then at Corpus Christi College ; and Edmund 
Seward, of a Herefordshire family, also a fellow-collegian, for whom my 
father entertained the sincerest affection and esteem." 

Miss Fricker was the sister of the future Mrs. Southey, to whom, 
as we have seen, Robert was already engaged ; and Coleridge, soon 
after, became similarly allied to the eldest of these three spirited 
young ladies. They were not, as has sometimes been said, persons 
of inferior condition ; but quite equal to, and on terms of fiimiliar 
intercourse with Southey's family, though certainly not equal 
to what he himself was by habits and education. Pantisocracy at 
first looked very promising. 

'* Everything smiles upon me," says Southey, writing to Mr. Bedford, 
•• my mother is fully convinced of the propriety of our resolution ; she 
admires the plan ; she goes with us ; and never did so delightful a pros* 
pect of happiness open upon my view before ; to go with all I love ; to 
go with all my friends, except your family and Wynn ; to live with them 
in the most agreeable and most honourable employment ; to eat the 
fruits I have raised, and see every face happy around me ; my mother 
sheltered in her declining years from the anxieties which have pursued 
her ; my brothers educated to be useful and virtuous." 

Equally sanguine are his letters to his brother, whom he would 
seduce from the navy to join their party : " We are busy in getting 
our plans and principles ready to distribute privately : the thoughts 
of the day, and the vision of the night all centre in America. 
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Time lags heavily along till March (he wrote September 20th^ 

1794)^ bat we have done wonders since you left me 

You will have no objection to partake of a wedding dinner in 
February." But there was yet one great difficulty — ^the want 
of funds. "We are now twenty-seven adventurers. Mr. Scott 
talks of joining us^ and if so five persons will accompany him. 
. . . • I wish I could speak as satisfactorily upon money 
matters. Money is a huge evil^ which we shall not long have 
to contend with." But money was necessary to escape from 
money. And now came the catastrophe : the engagement and 
Pantisocracy had both been concealed from his aunt, at whose 
house he still lived. She discovered them, and at once turned him 
oat of doors. She turned him out of doors on a wet night : he 
was penniless; " it was late in the evening; the wind blew and the 
rain fell." He borrowed a great coat and walked in the rain to 
his mother's at Bath. His aunt would not see him more, or open 
a letter from him, and he for a time almost experienced actual want. 

From this point Pantisocracy declines. Wales was thought 
of as a nearer place, whither they could go without money ; but 
they could not have land to cultivate, or a house to live in without 
that same " money." He thought of various plans and engaged in 
hterary schemes in order to enable him to marry, but none 
sacceeded. His uncle kindly came over to England, and proposed 
a visit to Portugal, chiefly with the wish of recovering his nephew 
from his errors in religion (for at present he had taken up a sort of 
sceptical Socinianism,) but also, as Southey supposed, to win him 
from his injudicious engagement. The youth accepted the proposal, 
but defeated that part of the design by secretly marrying Edith 
Fricker at S. Mary Redcli£f Church, a few hours before he left 
Bristol. Immediately after the ceremony they parted, and she 
wore her wedding-ring round her neck, and preserved her maiden 
name. Southey, it appeared, had another and more honourable 
reason for acting thus. He wished, in case of his death, to secure 
some pecuniary assistance for " his widow" from relations of his, 
" whose prejudices would then yield to affection." 

The following lines will give a fair view of Southey's position, and 
of one aspect of his character at this time. 

" My father's visit to Lisbon seems chiefly to have been useful to 
him by giving him an acquaintance with the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages, and by laying the foundation of that love for the literature 
of those countries, which continued through life, and which he after- 
wards turned to good account. These advantages, however, could not 
be perceived at the time ; and, as he returned to England with the same 
determination not to take orders, the same political bias, and the same 
romantic feelings, as he left it, Mr. Hill felt naturally some disappoint- 
ment at the result. 
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'* HiB comments on bis nephew's character at this time are interest- 
ing: — 'He is a very good scholar/ he writes to a friend, 'of great 
reading, of an astonishing memory ; when he speaks he does it with 
fluency, with a great choice of words. He is perfectly correct in his 
behaviour, of the most exemplary morals, and the best of hearts. 
Were his character different, or his abilities not so extraordinary. I 
should be the less concerned about him ; but to see a young man of 
such talents as he possesses, by the misapplication of them, lost to him- 
self and to his family, is what hurts me very sensibly. In short, he has 
every thing you would wish a young man to have, excepting common 
sense or prudence.' 

" Of this latter quality my father possessed more than his uncle 
here gives him credit for. In all his early difliculties, (as well as through 
life) he never contracted a single debt he was unable promptly to dis- 
charge, or allowed himself a single personal comfort beyond his means, 
which, never abundant, had been, and were for many years, greatly 
straitened ; and from them, narrow as they were, he liad already 
begun to give that assistance to other members of his family which he 
continued to do until his latest years. It is probable, however, that 
Mr. Hill here chiefly alludes to his readiness to avow his peculiar views 
in politics and religion. 

*' Immediately on his return, my father and mother fixed themselves 
in lodgings in Bristol, where they remained during the ensuing summer 
and autumn." 

From this time Southey seems to have gradually settled down into 
the character and condition which was to be his through life — that 
of a sober^ active^ and laborious literary man. He had published 
Joan of Arc and other poems^ the views inculcated in which he after- 
wards deeply regretted ; but time and thought^ and the soothing 
influences and the heart-afflictions of domestic life^ and in and 
through these circumstances, Divine grace influencing " an honest 
and good heart/' weaned him from the errors into which he had 
run, and made him at least what he was through his later life — an 
attached member of the Church of England, and a devoted main- 
tainer of social order. We have but slender means afforded in 
these volumes for judging of the growth of better principles within 
him, as neither are we pained by the exhibition of the erroneous 
sentiments which at one time he professed. We must, indeed, ex- 
cept one class of expressions, which appears in the first sentence 
of the book (written in 1820), and is again and again recurring 
as if it were a favourite topic — jesting references to the Evil One, 
and to Hell — ^not in the least intimating sceptical views respect- 
ing them, but yet showing a strange fondness for playing with 
dangerous topics ; with this one exception we think the compiler 
of these volumes has acted with dutiful and reverent piety towards 
the memory of his father. He has stated plainly, though briefly, 
what his errors were, and then thrown a shade over them, neither 
dwelling on them himself, nor bringing them before his readers. 
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It is plain that there are frequent suppressions in the letters which 
are printed — ^partly perhaps from their personal bearings^ but 
frequently also^ we should suppose, in the letters of this period — 
from the sentiments which they express. We conceive Mr. Cuth- 
bert Soathey has done what his father would have wished done- 
he has made a confession once for all^ honest and sincere, and then 
has withdrawn all those words which the writer would himself have 
wished that he had never written, and for the evil iufluence they 
might have on others, would desire to be blotted out for ever. In 
sending out therefore for general circulation the Remains of his 
father, Mr. Southey suppresses what would be injurious to the 
faith or painful to the right feelings of his readers. For a fair 
estimate of what Southey was it seems scarcely necessary ever 
to dwell on these aberrations, for he outgrew them, in a great 
degree, though in his real inner character the weakening effects of 
them must always have continued. 

On the whole, we have been much gratified by the manner in 
which Mr. Southey has executed his task. He has, in this respect 
like the greatest of poets, allowed his hero to speak for himself. He 
has shown that very rare, but excellent quality, not to say too 
much : we are never annoyed by the obtrusion of editorial remarks, 
or the exhibition of knowledge. He modestly tells us just what is 
necessary, and we have met with very few places where an ordi- 
nary reader would feel a want of information. Perhaps it will 
be an advantage if a chronological table of the events of his 
life, and the times of the publication of his works be appended. 
Fuller information with respect to the literary history, the public 
events, and the different people who are mentioned, would be out of 
place in such a work. It may hereafter be the work of another and 
a less interested author to write a life of Southey in his connection 
with the literary history of his times, or to form a just estimate of 
his inteUectual and moral characteristics. His son presents us 
to him as he was, so that we seem to live with him — ^we see him in 
his daily occupations — we hear his cheerful and informing conver- 
sation—his friends, his wife, his brother, appear to be as old 
and familiar acquaintances : and we are so carried along with the 
charming flow of his writing, that we should no more think of 
stopping and wishing for notes and illustrations, than we should 
rudely have broken in upon his conversation by a blunt question, 
or demand for explanation. 

To be continued. 
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BURIAL OF THE DEAD, AND THE BURIAL SERVICE. 

The whole subject of interments has lately been brought before 
us by that most ghastly monitor, the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness : and the public mind has been roused to consider the 
various abuses, moral as well as physical, which derange the 
existing system. Truly they are crying evils which the Destroyer 
has exposed. That the graveyards are choked with half-decomposed 
bodies — that the earth around the church is, even in country 
parishes, many feet above the level of the floor inside — ^that every 
fresh applicant for a narrow home can be admitted only b^ the 
ejection of some corpse already in possession — that Christian 
burial has become a name, since the body is covered not by earth, 
but by something only one degree farther removed from the living 
than itself — that thus the very air we breath bears the stench of cor- 
ruption, and the quick inhale the dead, — these are facts so eloquent 
of disease, so startling in their grim nakedness, that when the 
cholera comes and makes them his text, and for months harangues 
us on them, the most callous of us all cannot choose but hear. The 
year that has gone by has drawn fearful pictures of the famine, and 
vice, and woe, that walk our streets ; ana the eyes of the rich and 
great have gazed, for the first time perhaps, on the filth and desti- 
tution of the poor ; but there have been no more loathsome dis- 
closures than the sexton has made of the constant desecration of 
the graveyard. Barely covered by the mockery of a sod, the coffin 
is placed m its shallow bed, a foot or two of earth is all that con- 
fines the deadly gases ever evolving from the mass of putrefaction 
beneath, and a fair stone tablet tells of the virtues and benevolence 
of the deceased, while from his tomb the benefactor of mankind 
rises to destroy the life he once adorned. The unconscious passer 
by little dreams of the poison he is drinking in, or surely he would 
hurry on the faster ; the tenants of the neighbouring houses see 
their children sicken, droop, and die, but thev cannot tell the 
reason, or surely they would quit. In some old coffins, deep laid 
beneath a weight of earth, and by accident disturbed, bodies have 
been found turned over, and their disorder has suggested horrible 
surmisings of wretches buried alive, who, waking from their trance, 
have found themselves they knew not where, and in their agony, 
writhing to break loose from their prison-house, have thus distorted 
their limbs with the fury of their unavailing struggles. But science 
has referred their change of posture to the violence of pent up 
vapours generated in the action of decomposition. There will be 
no such discoveries in the coffins of 1849. Those vapours owe 
their force to confinement, — but now every grave is provided with 
its own safety valve. Through many a chink and cranny in the 
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loose mould the gases issae forth^ and sow the seeds of death : 
hovering it may be round their birthphuse, and densest there; but 
free to load the air with pestilence^ polluting the pure atmosphere 
which affluence breathes^ as well as the close and crowded hovels 
of the poor. 

There is no disguising or disputing this disgusting state of the ma- 
jority of our urban graveyards : and every public journal, from the 
Thnes downwards^ has enlarged on the necessity of reforming it. 
The world, however, go no farther than the natural feelings of hu- 
manity may lead them. Extramural cemeteries is the limit of their as- 
pirations; and the nature and construction of the new burial grounds 
is of course a question left to be decided afterwards : only fresh 
places of interment we must have, and those beyond the walls. 
Now we think that this is not a question to be discussed by the 
sanitary Commission alone. True the change may be due to the 
demands of the public health, but Christian burial is a religious 
rite, and it is the province of the Church to see that the interests 
of religion are secured in every general revolution. If the large 
towns of Great Britain are to be supplied with fresh burying grounds, 
it becomes a matter of the highest consequence that they be such as 
shall promote those ends. The connection of church and church- 
yard forms a very important part of the parochial system, and in 
these days one of the chief sources of ecclesiastical influence. We 
have but to recall the affection with which mankind regard the 
resting place of their departed friends, to see the necessity of taking 
measures to secure the operation of that feeling in her favour. On 
the other hand conceive the future burial grounds based on a purely 
secular foundation, and it will not be difficult to predict their effect 
on the people's affections. The same hereditary love which binds 
the present parishioners to the old churchyard, the generations to 
come should gradually imbibe for the new cemetery. Under any 
circumstances this must be a work of time. It is impossible that 
at first an enclosure at some distance will be regarded with the 
veneration which honours the graves clustering round the old 
church. The pride of ancestry is as strong a passion in the humble 
as in the great, — the graves of their fathers are the family por- 
traits of the poor. There side by side generation after generation 
sleep together, and the illegible inscription on one sunken stone is 
said to bear the same name with the white monument that was 
erected yesterday. It will not be without a sigh that the tottering 
old man who comes of the same family hears that the churchyard is 
to be closed, and that he must be the first to lie away ^om his 
kinsfolk. But it will be some consolation to him to think that his 
children and grandchildren after him shall repose beside himself in 
the new ground. Therefore some steps should be taken by the 
Church to prevent townships, consisting of several parishes, from 
providing a general burial ground for the whole population without 
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reference to ecclesiastical divisions. Kensal Green is the very last 
model that should be chosen. And yet most of the existing ceme- 
teries attached to large towns have no parochial constitution. Some, 
as two of those in Liverpool^ are not even consecrated, though they 
are used by many church people. The proportion of funerals of 
churchmen to those of dissenters at the Necropolis is about one in 
ten, but at S. Mary's the majority of funerals are stated to be those 
of churchmen.* There is another cemetery at Liverpool, in S. 
James' parish, which is open to all comers. This is consecrated. 
Kensal Green is partly unconsecrated, and a Dissenting Minister is 
provided by the company to attend funerals. What can be more 
wholly at variance with the Church system than this, and yet 
Kensal Green is established by Act of Parliament. The first point 
to secure is, that each parish have an exclusive right to the use 
of some one burial ground. A number of such grounds may be 
contiguous, but they must be distinct. By this means the 
parishioners will be taught to regard the new cemetery as an en- 
largement of their former churchyard, not as a substitution for it. 
And if the existing cemeteries are not so constituted it is from no 
legal restriction : on the contrary, the enactments in force are all 
framed with an especial regard to the parochial system. The church 
building commissioners have the power of declaring any land con- 
veyed to a parish for a burial ground to be part of the parish for 
the use of which such land shall have been obtained, although terri- 
torially situate in another parish ; and by another statute the free- 
hold of lands added to any existing churchyard and burial ground 
is, upon the act of consecration, vested in the person or persons in 
whom the freehold of the ancient burial ground is vested. The 
Bishop, on consecrating a large enclosure, has the power of ordering 
bound-stones to be laid down for marking the boundaries of the 
several parish plots. So that whenever a clergyman is anxious to 
provide for his parish a cemetery that shall be under his own con« 
trol, and subject to the same laws and regulatioiM as the old one, 
he has for once the law to assist him. At Oxford there are three . 
such cemeteries for difierent quarters of the city. These are all 
subdivided into sections, one of which is assigned to each parish, 
and the burial is performed by the parish priest. The system is 
found to work so well, that it has been recommended for general 
adoption by the commission appointed to consider the subdivision 
of parishes under Lord Ashley's bill. 

To «arry imt the principle entirelv would be impossible in these 
cold irreverent times. Yet the simple removal of a burial ground 
to a farther distance ought not to affect the duty of a parish church. 
It is obvious that the more Catholic mode of performing burials 
would be to bring the body first to the church, and thence pass in 

* ** Christian Burial and Unconieorated Cemeteries." A Sermon by the Rev. J. 
Martin. (Masters.) 
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procession to the grave. But the days of processions are gone, — 
they are Popish, fanatical, intolerable. The priest who preceded a 
corpse in his surplice through the streets of the city would be 
hooted by the crowd. No ! we must have recourse to an expedient 
for which necessity must supply the grounds which cannot be found 
in authority. Each cemetery must be provided with a chapel. 
The Bishop is able by law to declare a chapel set apart for the per- 
formance of burials, and when several cemeteries adjoin, the com- 
missioners have the power of deciding that one chapel shall be 
sufficient for all the parishes having interest in those contiguous 
plots. Nevertheless when only two or three parishes are united, it 
would be desirable that each parish should have its own chapel. But 
although processions are in general so obnoxious, yet there are many 
country places in which they might be allowed : and perhaps the 
priest may carry his point by representing that by using the parish 
church, the expense of building a chapel will be avoided. But 
in any case no chaplain is required. The parochial clergy must 
bury their own dead. No stronger tie now unites Clergy and 
Laity than the office for the departed. To sever the performance 
of the last rites from the duties of the parish priest were infallibly 
to loosen his hold upon the affections of his flock. A chapel, how- 
ever, is forced upon us by popular prejudice. And this being so, 
it will be requisite to adapt it especially to the service for which it 
is intended. Some very admirable remarks are made on this sub- 
ject in an article in the Ecclesiologist, (Vol. I. N. S. p. 8,) to which 
we refer our readers. It must have a consecration distinct from 
that of the cemetery. By law if a chapel is declared by the Bishop 
^propriated to the performance of burials, the consecration of the 
enclosure is held to be sufficient. But the Catholic Churchman 
looks forward to the celebration of the Holy Communion when the 
remains of the faithful are committed to the ground, and to him 
therefore the particular consecration of the building will be an 
essential. Three burial chapels have been built at Oxford, of which 
two at least are duly fitted up with the Instrumenta of Christian 
burial, bier, pall, &c., where the office is performed with all the 
solemnities of which our ritual is capable. 

So integral a part of parish duty is the burial of the dead, that 
we are surprised some steps have not been taken towards securing 
for district churches in London, and other large towns, cemeteries 
without the walls. If, as is probable, it become necessary to inter- 
dict all intramural interments, there is no reason whatever why 
every district, as well as every mother parish, should not have an 
appropriated cemetery. The clergy of all new parishes know how 
long their people cung to the mother church where their friends 
and relations lie, and how few and seldom comparatively are the 
burials which fall to them. But they can always trace a corres- 
ponding increase between the number of funerals and the growth 
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of their influence. People are sare to become more attached to a 
church as their friends are one by one buried around its walls. 
Therefore if the district parishes of London were to obtain distinct 
rights of burial^ we think that a very few years would show a great 
increase in the spread of Church influence ; and perhaps the want 
of such rights may be one cause why, with all the energy of the 
earnest clergy, the Church has not progressed more. 

And intimately connected with a parochial appropriation of the 
ground, as an instrument of popular influence, is the reverent per- 
formance of the service. If the one is important in attaching the 
people generally to the Church, the other presents opportunities of 
working on the feelings of individuals. We shall therefore take 
occasion in the following pages to examine the most devout and 
seemly manner of conducting burials. The importance of the sub- 
ject cannot be rated too highly. The way to win people is to enlist 
their feelings, — it is vain to try and convince them by argument. 
Few men will quietly cede their own opinions in submission to the 
plainest reasoning : but when the afiections are once gained, the 
understanding follows naturally. Humanly speaking, this has been 
the mainspring of the Church's machinery, the secret of her mira- 
culous success. She has never blindly, harshly, opposed the spirit 
of the age, but gently and persuasivelv bent it into a right channel ; 
and till she reigned triumphant in the hearts of men, her designs 
Were accomplished surelv and completely, not by uncompromising 
strictness, but by a holy prudence and judgment. Now in very 
many instances this has not been the character of the present move- 
ment. The bias of men's minds is as thoroughly un-Catholic now 
that it is Protestant, as formerly it was when it was Pagan ; and 
yet Churchmen have attempted to force upon them deep and solemn 
services and doctrines, to which their prejudices were opposed, in- 
stead of influencing those human feelings, which at certain times 
make all men open to conviction. It was very needful indeed to 
adorn our churches, it was most meet to deck our Altars, it was 
right to restore the services of the sanctuary to their original in- 
tegrity ; but what interest do spiritualists take in the beauty of 
holiness, what sympathy have non-communicants with the glory of 
the Holy Eucharist, or what care those who never kneel to pray 
that the rubric is minutely obeyed ? It is obvious that precision in 
these points, though it may attract waverers, will never convince 
the gainsayers. But the case is otherwise with the burial of the 
dead. There the hearts of all are open to good impressions. They 
come as mourners, softened by their late bereavement, and those 
who would have cavilled at the introduction of some holy ceremony 
into a service in which they took no interest, wiU here be soothed 
with the solemnity of each observance. At the hour of committing 
a dear friend to the ground, there will be little thought of objection 
to outward forms. Surely then, when people might be won over 
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and perhaps attached for ever, it is throwing away a golden 
opportunity of advancing Catholic Truth, to perforin a service 
coldly and negligently in which their whole souls are prepared to 
engage. When men are resolved not to be interested, it is fruitless 
to excite their anger by " forms and ceremonies/' but when they 
are in trouble, then is the time to secure them. A kind look, a 
gentle tone of voice, a sympathising manner, will be balm to 
wounded spirits, that unwounded would have turned a deaf ear to 
any persuasion : how much more then all the solemn rites with 
which Catholic reverence and faith can honour the memory of the 
faithful departed. Yet it cannot be denied that of all the services 
of the Church the order of performing burials does least receive the 
attention of the parish priest. Pains, more or less, are taken with 
the minutiae of every other office, and all that can impress the mind 
or stimulate devotion is studiously brought into action ; but 
throughout the office for the departed the same coldness and in- 
formality reign which distinguished the services of last century ; 
and that — notwithstanding the inspired fervour of the language, the 
unusual devotion of the congregation, the solemnitv of the whole 
scene. A very little reflection will show with what negligence 
funerals are usually performed. The only part which the priest 
discharges is the bare act of hurrying through the service. The 
entire management is confided to the undertaker. That functionary 
attends with his gloves and mourning face at the house of the 
deceased. If the people are poor, and cannot pay for sympathy, 
he does not change his countenance. He marshalls the procession 
to the church, he provides the pall, for there is none belonging to 
the parish, and of course one of plain black cloth, without the most 
distant reference to the faith of the deceased. His are the tressells 
even, sometimes, and ropes, — in his pay the bearers, — ^he casts the 
earth on the coffin, if indeed that form be not omitted altogether, — ^he 
from beginning to end conducts the funeral, and the priest has no 
more to do with it than just the reading the prayers. And besides, 
the manner in which all this is done is most irreverent. The coffin is 
borne, not on a bier, but on men's shoulders ; and the process of 
depositing it on the tressels and taking it up again is positively in- 
decent. It is not done without noise, and bustle, and talking ; 
while the undertaker is officiously engaged in arranging the pall so 
as to hang over the coffin without blindfolding the bearers. Instead 
of a short peal, as ordered by the canon, a single bell is tolled at 
long intervals ; and the passing-bell is in e£fect discontinued. The 
people are never present, or invited to be present, though the burial 
of the dead is a public service, and intended to be publicly per- 
formed. Thus the Church is made to teach that a Churchman 
departed is no longer in communion with the living. Instead of 
the solemnity with which our fathers viewed the rites of burial, 
now a troop of idle children are allowed to crowd round the open 
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grave, and talk and laugh with their hats on with the most perfect 
unconcern. The choir who attend regularly at matins and even- 
songs are never expected to swell the solemn chant around the 
palled coffin, — ^the deep tones of the organ are heard in interlude 
and voluntary, and accompany cautide and anthem, but never 
respond to the feelings of the mourner, — a solitary priest reads 
through the service, though the rubric speaks of 'Spriest and 
clerks/' The Holy Communion is never o£fered, or if it be, it 
is an event to be chronicled in the Parish Choir. The funeral 
sermon is never preached at the time, but on the following 
Sunday, when all the edge of feding has passed off*. Then the 
hatband of the clergyman is hun^ up on the pulpit, to point the 
pathos of the preacher's panegyric, wnile the crape-clad relations in 
the pew beneath exhibit their affliction to all the congregation. If 
a parish can be found where the^ things are not so, it is quite the 
exception to the general rule. Aqd hence in a great measure the 
odium which has been cast upon the burial service of the Church. 
For independently of the plain fact that our interments are irreve- 
rent, many dissenters take their personal impressions of the Church's 
ministrations from this the only office in which they ever engage, 
and argue, it must be comessed v^ naturally, of the " coldness of 
the Establishment.^' 

It is not difficult to assign a cause for this apparent apathy on 
the part of the clergy. Few have come to take a serious view of 
Church ordinances without feeling the incongruity of performing 
the last^solemn rites over schismatics and profligates. A clergyman 
cannot be placed in a more painful position than when he is called 
upon to pronounce words of hope and consolation over persons for 
whom he can feel none : but when he would refuse to dishonour 
his God, and belie his conscience, he finds that heavy civil penalties 
attach to such a course. It is not strange, therefore, that he should 
learn to view the rites of burial as so administered by the state that 
it would be fruitless to attempt to exalt them by anv ritual pre- 
cision ; — and the consequence is that they have fallen mto neglect. 

The Church professes to bury all her members, i. e., all who are 
within her pale at the moment of death, and acts on the assumption 
that evety one who dies in her Communion dies in peace. We are 
directed to thank God at each interment that He " hath delivered 
this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world." It appears 
therefore that there are only two classes of persons who can be 
legally refused interment, — those who have never been admitted 
into the body of the Church, and those who have been expelled. 
The first are the unbaptized, the second are the excommunicate. 
Of excommunication there are two sorts, — ^the major and the minor. 
The minor is that by which a man is deprived of all fellowship in 
Christian Sacraments and public prayers. The major is that sen- 
tence which is pronounced in foro ecclesisB, and which cuts the 
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offender off from all enjoyment, not only of the Sacraments, 
bat of the society of Christian men, and the honour of Christian 
barial. The major may sometimes take the form of ipso 
faeto excommunication. Excommunicatio ipso facto is that which 
follows immediately upon a verdict given against the accused 
without any actual sentence of excommunication. Thus a verdict 
of felo de se is tantamount to excommunication, though no sen- 
tence be actually passed. Till that verdict is passed, although it be 
known that the deceased has laid violent hands upon himself, he 
cannot be deemed excommunicate ipso facto, nor can burial be re- 
fused. Now the point contended for in regard to the burial of 
schismatics and profligates is, that the fact of their having com- 
mitted the offence alleged subjects them to an ipso facto excommu- 
nication. But this appears by canon law to be an erroneous con- 
clnsion. For although living in open heresy, schism, or vice might 
be suffieient, if proved, to constitute ipso facto excommunication, 
yet that proof is necessary in a court of law. It was decided in 
the Coiut of Arches that there could be no excommunication with- 
out a declaratory sentence, and no less an authority than Lyndwood 
was quoted in support of the judgment. The declaratory sentence 
appears to be either a sentence of excommunication, or the verdict 
of a jury that the accused was guilty of the crime brought to his 
charge. There are some crimes which ipsis factis subject a person 
to excommunication, but it must be established by evidence that 
they were committed. There are other crimes for which it is left 
to the discretion of the competent tribunal to award excommunica- 
tion, but in such cases the sentence of the Church must be deli- 
beratdy passed. Both come under the head of major excommuni- 
catio, and in both a declaratory sentence is passed ; but in the one 
case it is simply a verdict of guilty, in itself conveying excommuni- 
cation : in the other it is the express denunciation of the Church. 

So then burial cannot be refused to dissenters unless they have 
been pronounced dissenters in law ; and even then it is doubtful 
whether a dissenter is, in the judicial eye ipso facto excommunicate. 
Persons not receiving the Holy Sacrament at least at Easter, were 
exeluded from Christian burial by the 4th Lateran Council, which 
was afterwards made a law of the English Church ;* but the act of 
53 George III. c. 127, provides certain limitations affecting the law 
of excommunication, by which it is probable that a dissenter proved a 
dissenter could yet claim interment.t However that may be, the 
priest has no authority to refuse to bury a parishioner because he is a 
scbiamatic till the Church in open court has denounced him : and 
the reason why it is so difficult for the priest to obtain that judg- 
ment lies in the heavy civil penalties which attach to an excommu- 
nicate person. Such an one can claim no benefit from the law, his 
oath cannot be received, his property is no longer his than he can 

• Bum, Ed. Phil. Tol, II. p. 261. t lb. vol. 11. p. 244. 
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keep it, he is utterly cut o£f from all protection from the state, and all 
intercourse with his fellow men. To balance these heavy penalties 
great obstacles are thrown in the way of the exercise of the power 
of excommunication. The Bishop of Lincoln, in his charge of 
1846, enumerates very clearly the various abuses which rendered 
restrictions necessary : and while he points out the many benefits to 
be gained by the withdrawal of those restrictions, he shows that 
some guarantee must be given in their stead against the abuses. 
If civU penalties were no longer made to follow upon ecclesiastical 
censures, nien^s property and worldly interests could not suffer, and 
a freer exercise of her privileges might be granted to the Church. 
But while the law exists as it is on the one side, it must remain 
unaltered on the other. Therefore till some measure has been 
passed altering in some degree the laws of excommunication, which 
is much to be desired, the clergy must look to their own resources. 
Everything seems to tend towards a separation of the civil and 
spiritual powers, and probably this may be one of the first steps in 
such a change. In the meanwhile let us be patient, and prepare 
our people for better times: and let every clergyman consider 
whether he cannot, by the administration of the office itself, exer- 
cise somewhat of the discipline he demands. If, as we hope to 
show, the service is susceptible of very considerable beauty and 
effect, it follows that to omit everything that is beautiful and ex- 
pressive in certain cases, while all that the Church has to bestow 
is fully lavished in others, would place an immense distinction 
between the schismatic and the consistent Christian. The priest, 
it is true, may be compelled to bury all, but it could not fail to 
have a moral effect on the people if the compulsory interment of 
open sinners, whether against morals or the Church, were stig- 
matized by the deliberate coldness of the service. We shall see as 
we go along what parts of the office will afford opportunity for this 
discrimination. The chief difference would of course consist in 
bringing the corpse into the Church or not. The priest is at 
liberty to do either, but he cannot leave out any of the service to 
be pronounced at the grave. The Bishop of Exeter suspended a 
clergyman for omitting the words '^ in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life.'^ But there are many marks of respect 
which may be refused, such as the use of the bier, the use of the 
pall, the tolling of the bell, the attendance of the choir and of the 
other clergy, all of which could be reserved for the honour 
only of the faithful. And if the Holy Communion were cele- 
brated at the funerals of communicants, or of those communicants 
who were particularly known for their godly life and conversa- 
tion, the gulf between the two extremes would be wide indeed. 
It is probable that as soon as the Rvstem was fully established, 
and known to be rigorously enforced, the friends of those who had 
made themselves amenable to the censures of the Church would 
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shrink from exposing the memory of the deceased to the tacit cen- 
sure conveyed in the very service. This has been found to be the 
case in the parish of the " Vicar of Leigh/' who acted on that priii-» 
ciple.* 

The Priest can also expostulate with the friends of the deceased on 
the unreasonableness of requiring honours which could never have 
been intended for such persons. Many of course^ especially dissenters^ 
will insist on the letter of the law out of pure perverseness and 
spite against the Church. Many will refuse to see any sin in a life 
of schism, and will peremptorily claim the use of the parish ground 
and the Church service. But profligacy cannot be so defended^ and 
many afflicted parents and relatives will acknowledge bitterly the 
justice of the clergyman's scruples, and respect them. This has 
frequently been found to be the case. An instance occurred 
within our own knowledge, in which the parish priest refused to say 
the service over a man who had died in a fit of drunkenness. The 
friends besought him to relent — ^then they asked him to provide a 
substitute : but he refused, promising, however, that any clergy* 
man who was willing should receive no hindrance from him. After 
a time they desisted, and he promised to meet the corpse at the 
churchyard. At the hour appointed the funeral arrived, when 
he said a few words upon the case to the assembled people, and 
the body was silently buried without any service. The effect upon 
the parish was most salutary. And indeed the clergyman will 
always have the right-minded among his parishioners on his side, 
whatever other differences there may be of opinion ; for all honest 
men will respect a clergyman's objection to violate his conscience 
on compulsion. The Bishop of Oxford has more than once confirmed 
the refusal of a priest to say the service over a notoriously immoral 
person. If, however, the service is imperatively demanded, the 
clergyman has only two alternatives— either he must comply, or 
subject himself to legal proceedings. We believe that the law has 
never been formally decided as to the priest's absolute liability 
to bury all who are not excommunicate majori excommunicatione, 
but probably the very case will shortly come before the Arches' 
Court. The judgment will be of the utmost importance; and 
it may turn out that the clergy have all along been assuming 
to themselves a compulsion which has no legal existence. How- 
ever the canon law will be the ground of debate, and we fear that 
the dictum of the canonists is too express to leave any room 
for doubt* Wheatley's argument is worth reading. He over- 
throws the position of Johnson advanced in the "Clergyman's 
Vade Mecum," that any parish priest is at liberty to consider 
a dissenter ipso facto excommunicate, and on such grounds to 
refuse him burial. 

* Letter to the Biahop of Manchester, p. I3< 
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The canon allows the priest to bury an excommunicate person 
when testimony to his repentance is forthcoming. The clergyman 
therefore ought to entertain no scruple about dissenters and 
notorious sinners, if he has reason to be satisfied that tbe deceased 
really was penitent before his death. The evidence necessary 
would probably be the same as he would require before giving 
absolution. So far, that is, as he could rely on the witness of 
others. Such evidence is more likely to be adduced in the 
case of immoral persons who, under the fear of death, would very 
probably express their contrition in most una£fected t^ms, while in 
the case of dissenters it would be more valuable and more worthy 
of credence. A dissenter, voluntarily expressing his sorrow at 
having left the Church, certainly would be entitled to far more con- 
sideration than a vicious man lamenting over his shattered con- 
stitution and early death. But the priest should fully give the 
congregation to understand that he voluntarily and not on compul- ^ 
sion administered the rites of burial, because the deceased being 
notoriously an o£fender some explanation would be necessary. If 
excommunication had been formally pronounced, probably absolu- 
tion ought to be given after death, if opportunity had been 
wanting before death, and evidence elicited as to the repentance of 
the departed soul; instances of which have occurred since the 
Reformation, and it was not a very uncommon case in the ancient 
Church. It may not be uninteresting to give a short account 
of the practice of absolving after death. We have already spoken 
of the different degrees of excommunication. Some offenders are 
punished by being cut off from participation in the Holy Commu- 
nions-others are forbidden aU intercourse with the Church, and by 
the sentence of excommunication are deprived of all interest in her 
prayers and intercessions. These when they came to die would be 
deprived of Christian burial. Then, in certain cases, absolution 
was pronounced — not to take away their sins — ^not with the same 
object or belief with which the sacrament of penance was adminis- 
tered to the living — ^but in order to place the deceased in the same 
relation to the Catholic Church as other Christian souls. By abso- 
lution burial was granted, and the benefit of prayer and of the 
Holy Eucharist restored to the dead person. His name was 
entitled to be inserted in the public services, and he was in all 
points regarded as if he had been absolved before death.* There 
was also another end gained by absolution, which perhaps would not 
.be considei-ed of much consequence in these days. It was thought 
that the bodies of excommunicate persons wonld not resolve into 
the dust of which they were formed. This miraculous preservation 
of humanity was not always considered a matter of Divine wrath. 
''Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return" was the sen- 

* Goar. EuchoL p. 683, note. 
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lence pronounced for un. That that sentence should not take 
effect might therefore in some cases be due to the pardon and 
favour of Goo. In this view the relics of martyrs were regarded. 
But it might also argue the displeasure of the ALmighty^ Who 
would not suffer the wicked even when dead to have any part 
m the genend laws of nature. A change, however, was supposed 
to take place, though decomposition were suspended. The remains 
of the saints, if discovered entire in the ground, would emit an exqui- 
site odour and a heavenly light ; whereas the bodies of the wicked 
and excommunicate would be as abominable to the smell as they were 
disgusting to the sight. Absolution after death was given with a 
view to take off any interdict upon the progress of corruption, and 
traditions exist of cases in which bodies have been found entire, 
though buried for a long period, during which they had resisted 
all dissolution till absolved by the bishop, when they immediately 
turned to dust. Excommunication was sometimes pronounced 
with a special reference to this effect upon the body after death.* 
Instances are recorded in the Latin as well as the Greek Church, in 
which the supernatural preservation has taken place. Peter Luna, 
pseudo-pope, once called Benedict XIII., was one, whose body was 
recorded to be unconsumed in the days of his biographer.f When 
such a belief obtained universal acceptance, it was not surprising 
that the Church should be caUed upon to act in behalf of the 
wretched man whose body thus refused to mingle with its mother 
earth. We wish that all post mortem absolutions could be as 
satisfactorily explained. For when a form of absolution is found 
in the regular order for performing the office of the dead, so that it 
must be pronounced over all, good and bad, faithful or excommuni- 
cate, this we say is overstepping the bounds of the authority com- 
mitted to the Church. For ''absolutio defuncti post sepiuturam 
in daustro non debet fieri per modum absolutionis sacramentalis 
sed per modum orationis.^'l We have heard that there is a form 
used by the Greek Church in Bussia which cannot be so interpreted. 
But we see the principle upon which absolution may be granted 
after death, with a view mainly to restore to the departed soul the 
suffrages of the faithful, as well as to admit the body to all the re- 
spect of Christian burial. And with this view absolution would 
still be pronounced after death, if a sentence of excommunication 
had formally passed. 

The question ot lay-baptism must be very cursorily discussed. 
The Arches' Court has decided for its validity notwithstanding its 
irregularity, and as Mr. Maskell has most completely proved, with 
the universal consent of the Canonists.§ There is no doubt that it 
always has been the law of the Church in England, and is recog- 

* Gomt. Euchol. p. 688. t lb. p. 689. 

t Martene, III. p. 579. i Holy Baptism, ch. yiU. 
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nized by our preseDt office. Much has been written lately against 
this doctrine — a whole book* was put forth against Sir John 
Nicholl's decision, but nothing more seems to have been proved 
than that lay-baptism is irregular — ^that it is invalid has never 
been established — and on these grounds the English Priest is 
always required to* bury children who have been baptized by 
laymen or women. Wheatley's notion that the Church is only 
bound to be cognizant of the baptisms to be found in the registers 
is ingenious, but hardly defensible : for it ignores altogether the 
possibility that lay-baptism may be valid ; and if it be valid, how 
can the mere accidental omission of the fact in a register qualify 
the clergyman to refuse burial to a Christian. But we think that 
whatever our private sentiments may be, it argues no great sub* 
missiveness for individual Priests to stand out obstinately against 
the burial of the subjects of lay-baptism when a decision so autho- 
ritative has been pronounced. 

The burial of suicides must of course depend on the coroner's 
jury. When a verdict of insanity has been found, the clergyman 
has no grounds, legal or moral, for refusing the service* Whatever 
misgivings he may find in his own mind, he may very well believe 
that twelve men empanelled, on oath, to hear the circumstances of 
the case, know more about the truth than himself. In no case 
however can the Clergyman deny the use of the gi'ound. The 
most he can do is to refuse to read the service. The ancient law 
with regard to wilful suicides was, that they were to be interred 
where four ways made a cross, with a stake driven through the 
body. But by the act of 4 Geo. IV. c. 62, it was enacted that 
thenceforward the remains of a person /^b de se, were to be buried 
in consecrated ground, without the service, and without a stake 
driven through the body, between the hours of nine and twelve 
o'clock at night, within twenty-four hours after the inquisition of 
the coroner's jury.t 

We now pass on to consider the most reverent and befitting man- 
ner of performing the service itself. Upon the whole, the English 
office very much resembles those in use in other Churches. It is 
difficult to define the exact order observed in primitive times. His- 
tory only records the scrupulous piety of the first Christians in their 
care for the dead. But we may safely conclude that in all impor- 
tant particulars the extant offices of tne East and West present the 
original practice of the Church as they manifestly point from their 
extreme similarity to one common origin. They all exhibit the 
same general features — anthems and psalms — lessons — sprayers for 
the deceased and all Christian souls, thanksgivings for the hope of 
a joyful resurrection, with processions from the house of death to 

* Dissentert* BaptisiiiB and Chnrcli BurialB, by the Rer. Walter Blunt, 
t Barn, Ed. PhiL i. 266. The Priest can of course expostulate, but we do not 
think that the case of snicides is one on which to make a stand in Uiese days. 
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the Churchy and thence to the grave. Upon this type our own 
service is framed^ and the anthems and prayers are themselves gene- 
rally of remote antiquity^ and common to the burial offices of other 
communions. The anthems^ *^ Ego sum Resurrectio et vita/' and 
'^ Credo quia Sedemptor meus vivit/' have been read for centuries 
in the English Church,* the former occurs in the office of Con- 
stantinople, as also the psalm '' Domine, refugium/' when the 
corpse is brought within the Church. In the funeral of a 
Greek Priest part of 1 Cor. xv. is read as a lesson,t and in 
England was anciently read in the '' missa pro defunctis.'':^ '^^^ 
anthems which are sung during the procession from the church to 
the grave were all used in this country long before the Reformation^ 
and agree in form with the invariable custom of east and west. 
With regard to prayers for the repose of the departed, some may 
regret that they are not more distinct and explicit, yet our 
office contains quite enough to acquit the Church of England 
of departure from Catholic practice in that respect also — quite 
enough to excite the animadversions and cavils of puritans ; so that 
in all essential points, the English order mav be said to harmonize 
with ancient practice. Yet there was an individuality and a variety 
about the ancient service books which is wanting in our own. We 
are provided with only one form, and this is to be read indiscrimi- 
nately for all sorts and conditions of men. Whatever the position 
of the deceased, the same anthems and psalms are sung, the same 
prayers offered up, the same long lesson read. There is no means 
of distinguishing between the Bishop and the deacon, the Lord's 
anointed and the subject, the grey-haired old man and the chrysom 
infant. It is otherwise in other branches of the Church. In the 
Greek Church there is an office for laymen, another for monks, 
another for priests, with variations for bishops, another for women 
and children. And so in the west. In one order§ that Martene 
gives, we find missse " pro defnncto nuper baptizato— pro defunctis 
desiderantibus poenitentibus et minime consequentibus, — pro de« 
functo episcopo — pro defuncto sacerdote — pro defunctis fratribus,'' 
&c. If we contrast this rich store of services with our own meagre 
allowance, we cannot but marvel how our compilers came to cut 
away so much, at the same time that they exhibit so far as they 
went so true an appreciation of the Catholic form. 

The English office commences at the entrance of the churchyard* 
Here the priest and clerks are to meet the corpse. Wheatley on 
this rubric remarks, that '^ the attendance of the minister at the 
house of the deceased, and his accompanying the funeral all the 
way from thence is a mere voluntary respect which he is at liberty 
to pay or refuse as he pleases.^' This is very possible, and we 

• P«lm«sr'B Orig. Lit. II. 236. t Goar. Euchol. p. 664. 

t Palmer** Orig. Lit II. 237. $ Martene, III. p. 599. 
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wish it were usual for the clergy to exercise that liccDce^ for then 
they would have it in their power to offer an additional mark of 
respect to the faithful. But the gist of the direction is^ that the 
burial service is to begin at the churchyard. Now herein our ser* 
vice differs from all others that we have seen. The care of the 
Ancient Church for the dead commenced immediately after death. 
The 18th Canon does indeed require that convenient notice be 
given to the minister — but this is merely a precautionary njeasure 
taken to ensure interment. Very different indeed was that notice 
which ere life was yet extinct^ in bygone days summoned the priest 
to the bed of death. Then while the soul seemed struggling in 
her last mortal agony, in low and solemn tone the seven penitential 
psalms were said in the ears of the dying man, and the priest and 
attendants offered up some brief fervent litany for his peaceful dis- 
solution. The sick man then confessed his sins if confession had 
not sooner been made, and the messenger of Gon pronounced the 
words of peace; so then, the Blessed Sacrament received and holy 
unction administered, the soul was in some measure ready in the 
strength of that viaticum to pass away. Meanwhile the deep tones 
of the church bell fell upon the ear calling on all to breathe a prayer 
for the passing soul, and within the chamber of death the low 
chant ceased not, nor the care of holy Church gave over till the 
rattle was heard no longer in the parcned throat and the spirit had 
returned to Gon who a^ve it. Then commenced the actual rites of 
burial — solemnly the Bds were drawn down over the glased eye- 
balls — and the mouth of the dead man was closed. Torches were 
lighted in the chamber of death, and the priest putting on the black 
stole, called on all present to pray for the newly emancipated spirit. 
It is instructive that very many ancient services for the dead com- 
mence before death, and it is most important that the priest should 
contrive if it be possible to be present at the moment of dissolution, 
or rather an hour or two before. For first, it often happens that 
after weeks of lethargy and unconsciousness, a bright interval of 
reason occurs just before death — and when the priest has been long 
trying in vain for some means of rousing the sinner, it will be of 
the utmost importance that he should seize the brief opportunity 
afforded him by this expiring effort of nature to awaken penitence 
and faith, and administer the Sacraments. Such vigilance on the 
part of the priest may be of untold value to an immortal soul. 
Then too, after death, he will be present to console the bereaved 
relations, as well as to summon all the household to unite in solemn 
intercession for the departed. At the moment of ^Ussolution the 
benediction '' Suscipiat te C^ristus, qui creavit te, et in sinnm 
Abrahse augeli deducant te'' — or '' Chorus angelorum te suscipiat et 
in sinu Abrahs te coUocet, ut cum Lazaro quondam paupere 
etemam habeas requiem,^' was commonly said, with the Psalm In 
exitu Israel de £gypto. Then the Lord's Prayer, and suffrages. 
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liter which the office proceeded with the ablution of the body. 
The symbolisin given by the Jews to this pious act, is thus expressed 
bf Buxtorfe. Aquft caltd& studiose abluitur mortuns ut purus et 
mimdas sit coin peccatorum ratio reddenda erit.* And the 
same religious meaning was anciently attached to it by the 
Charchy aa may be gathered from the words of S. Epipha- 
nios who thus apostrophises S. Joseph of Arimathea. Anne 
tqoA Dei illius corpus abluis^ Qui omnes a peccatis abluit et 
expiant, omnibusque puritatem tribuit f t From the very first the 
washing of the body seems to have been considered a religious rite. 
Thus Tabitha when she died was ''washed and laid in an upper 
chamber/' which was exactly the course pursued in after years when 
the lofty church took the place of the humble upper room. It was 
always performed with the utmost reverence. In the Greek Church 
the body of a priest was only anointed, and it was thought sacri- 
legious to uncover a priest.^ The same restriction did not exist in 
the Latin Church, but both in the East and West such offices were 
performed by individuals of the same order with the deceased. It 
would be well if in these days those whose office it is to lay out the 
dead could be taught somewhat of the reverence due to the persons 
of Christians ; for otherwise, the constant habit of dealing with the 
dead eannot but blunt the feetings and render irreligious persons 
yet more calloas and insensible to holy things. 

Daring the ablution Psalms were chanted and incense burned, 
and afterwards holv water was sprinkled on the corpse and on the 
Wi The sign of the Cross was made in blessed oil in various 
pvti of the body, especially on the seats of the five senses, ut 
oacohe quae per quinque sensus mentis et corporis fragilitate camis 
f&po modo inhsQsemnt hftc medicinA spirituali et Domini miseri- 
cotdi& pellantur.§ With the practice of anointing may be men- 
tioned another which prevailed extensively in the east, viz., that of 
embalmiog the bodies of the dead. This was essentudly a Chris- 
tian custom ; for it was the practice of the nations amcmg whom 
the Charch was planted to bum the bodies of their dead, so that 
it would have been useless to have taken measures for their pre- 
serration. But Christians always abhorred the funeral pyre, and 
regaided their bodies with too much reverence, as temples of the 
Holt Ghost and heirs of a glorious resurrection, to consume them 
^ter death. It is a feature of the age we live in, not a little expres- 
sive, that a society has been formed in a Mechanics Institute (cer- 
tainly the place where one would have expected it), in London, every 
niember of which agrees to leave it in his will that his body is to 
be bamt after death ; and the avowed object of the club is to 
i^re the ancient practice of burning the dead. Will such an in- 
BtittttioD be tolerated in a Christian country ? 

• Martene, Lib. III. p. 563. t Ibid. 

I Goar. Enchol. p. 561. $ Martene, III. 583. 
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The corpse thus washed and anointed^ was next vested in its 
funeral garments. These were as rich and costly as the estate of 
the deceased woukL permit; though in the times of S. Jerome^ the 
practice seems to have degenerated into extravagance^ and the sati- 
rical monk inveighs against it with his usual caustic severity. 
They were white and new, — white in token of the fine linen, clean 
and white, which is the righteousness of the saints ; and new " to 
represent beforehand," saith S. Chrysostom, ^*the putting on the new 
garments of the resurrection."* These the very poorest were always 
careful to obtain for their departed friends, and hence it became a 
favourite act of charity with the saints of old to provide the indigent 
faithful with burial robes. It is doubtful if such acts ever occur to 
Christians in these days, and yet the poor appreciate nothing so 
highly as respect to their dead. Visiting during sickness, nourish- 
ment, and medicines, are received from the clergyman almost as 
matters of course, but they are not accustomed to look for attention 
after death. For this reason also the clergyman should never 
refuse to see the corpse after it is laid out : if he calls at the house 
before the funeral, he is sure to be invited into the room of death. 
The poor take a melancholy pleasure in uncovering the pallid fea- 
tures, and think it unfeeling if they are refused. Let the priest 
enter, not as others do out of curiosity, but religiously, and then 
kneel down and say a few prayers in a solemn voice for the repose 
of the departed soul and the reunion of friends and kindred in 
another world, and he will find that while comforting the mourner 
he is teaching by acts, far more forcibly than by words, the doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints. In addition to these white and 
new garments, the clergy and laity were vested in the emblems and 
robes of their respective ranks ^nd offices : bishops in their epis- 
copal vestments, with the pastoral staff and ring ; priests with the 
chalice and the chasuble, or with the cope only ; deacons in the 
dalmatic ; kings and sovereign princes with their regalia, crowned 
and robed as at their coronation ; knights in their armour, spurs, 
and swords ; and even mechanics sometimes with the implements 
of their art. How far more sensible and real this than the modern 
mode of dressing the dead. Even in the case of laymen natural 
feeling might suggest the use of appropriate dresses, but there 
seems something inexpressibly holy in the thought of a priest re- 
posing peacefully in the Eucharistic garment. The body was 
then ready to be placed in the coffin, which is done with prayer^ 
that as the earthly remains will await in that quiet home the 
archangels trump, so the spirit may rest in peace in the bosom of 
Abraham till body and soul are reunited, to dwell together for ever 
in heaven. The shape of the coffin was not inelegant, and will be 
familiar to all our readers, tapering gently from the head to the 
feet. Probably the modern conventional form was suggested by 
* Quoted by Bingbam. 
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the cross which was always found displayed on the coped lid. This 
the priest may well labour to restore ; for whether he succeed or 
DOt in abolishing the ugly shape of the coffin, he may at least per- 
suade his parishioners to dispense with the tawdry ornaments that 
undertakers love, and adorn their coffins instead with a simple cross. 
The body was placed in the coffin in the attitude either of hope or 
of trust, the hands either joined as in praver, or crossed over the 
breast in faith. These indeed are the only attitudes of mind in 
which the sinner can enter the presence of his Judge. How cold 
and unchristian is the ordinary practice of laying the arms straight 
down the sides, as if the dead man had nothing to believe, no 
mercy to implore. The body was placed with the eyes heaven- 
wards, because thence we look for the Saviour, Who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be like unto His glorious Body. There 
was a custom common in the middle ages, but unknown in the 
purest times, of burying the Holy Eucharist with the corpse, either 
placed in the mouth or on the heart. A vessel containing holy water 
was also placed at the head, and before the coffin was closed incense 
was burned in it, and spices and aromatic drugs strewn over the 
corpse. Then the friends and relatives drew near, and imprinted 
the last kiss of love. In the East no coffin is used, and the 
body is carried on an open bier to the church. The vestments 
consequently are richer than in the west. To this day the body in 
the east is thus adorned. The funeral kiss is given at a later period 
of the service, viz., just before entombment, and is, as eastern tra- 
vellers have said, a very impressive ceremony. Sometimes a small 
cross is placed in the hands of the corpse, — sometimes a confession 
of faith. When the preparations of the funeral had proceeded so 
far, the body was either removed to the church at once to be 
watched there, or it remained in the house for a certain time. In 
very many cases, probably generally, interment followed immediately 
after death ; but it was very usual for the relatives to remain by the 
corpse for several days and nights, watching and praying. In the 
Greek Church in Russia, when a person dies, after the ceremonies we 
have described have been performed, all friends and relations are 
invited to come and watch and pray for the deceased. The image 
of a saint oatside marks the house as a hoase of mourning, and 
even strangers come in and say a prayer, and go away again. The 
practice of watching by the body is a very ancient one. Thus 
Paulinus tells us in his life of S. Ambrose,* that the body as soon 
as it was dead was carried into the church, where they watched 
with him Easter Eve. Persons of distinction in the Mediseval 
Church had hearses placed over their coffins, adorned with lights 
and banners. These were of the most gorgeous description im- 
aginable, bearing two thousand and even three thousand tapers^ 
with heraldic devices, and palls of rich embroidery. 

* Quoted by Bingham, Eccles. Ant XXIII. c. 3. s. 6. 
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When the period of watching by the corpse was elapsed^ the 
priest was summoned to lead it to the church. This was performed 
in very solemn procession. First the cross, then the deacon and 
acolyte, then the priests all bearing torches, then the coffin on a 
bier or hearse, surrounded with Ughts and covered with a pall, then 
last of all the mourners, chanting psalms and singing anthems as 
they went. The eross always led the way in every procession, to 
intimate that we should take up our cross and follow Christ, but 
the time is hardly come yet when we can venture to introduce the 
symbol of our faith in public. There is great danger of making 
men sin by speaking irreverently of, or even blaspheming the holy 
Cross. Torches might be more easily introduced, and we have 
heard that in some parts it is still the custom to carry them in 
funeral processions. They are very expressive of more truths than 
one, but chiefly of the great doctrine of the Resurrection, which is 
indeed the key-note of Christian burial. They were originally used 
by the heathen, who, counting it shame to die, were wont to bide 
their shame at night. Christians, on the other hand> thought 
nothing of the corruption of the body : to them to die was gain, 
and therefore they always buried in the daytime ; yet retaining the 
torches as symbohcal of their future glory. The order of the pro- 
cession enjoined in the Fraver-Book, is as far as it goes the same as 
that we have described : '^The priest and elerks meeting the corpse at 
the entrance of the churchyard, and going before it, shall say or sing,'' 
the symbolism contained being that the priest conducts the departed 
to the church and to his grave, and leaves him there in peace, as in the 
baptismal service he takes the candidate by the hand and leads him 
in. The corpse was carried, not on men's shoulders, which is 
altogether disgusting and irreverent, but on a bier. The bier 
shoudd form part of the church property under the guardianship of 
the clergyman ; it should be on the model of the coffin, and made 
to be carried low,* not borne aloft. A hearse might be oaade to sus- 
tain the pall : the form given in the Iwttrumenta Eccksiastica we 
have seen executed, and very beautiful it is. The pall should be of 
Lenten hue, violet trimmed with white, with a cross extending the 
whole length and breadth. It may be made either in one large 
sheet, or with the comers cut out so as to fit the coffin. Or both 
might be used : one for the coffin, another for the hearse over it. 
There is a very simple and a very church-Uke pall used in the church 
of S. Thomas of Canterbury, at Oxford, which is made of violet velvet, 
with a broad white cross. The bier at that church has no hearse 
attached. Hie bearers, like all servants of the Church, should be 
men of known respectabiUty f and solnriety. They were a special 

* At the Clupel of SackrillA CoUe^ Eaat Griiutead, aresome ttrapt ooiutraoted 

for this purpose. 

t At a recent ftineral at the church just named, we obsenred that they were almost 
all commonicaatt. 
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order in the Ancient Church, and were called copiatse^ their duty 
being to perform all the offieea about the churchyard, aa digging 
gravea, and keeping them in order, planting evergreens, bearing the 
dead to burial^ &c. There is no more disgusting part of modern 
burials than the irreverence of the attendants. The priest may 
exercise great authority here> — '' devout men carried S. Stephen to 
burifd^'^ — ^and he may insist that they who bear the dead shall be 
not only reverent and orderly during the service^ but men of 
Christian behaviour at other times« The mourners follow the 
corpse as those who must all succeed each other through the 
valley of the shadow of death ; they too should eoch carry a torch 
to remind them of the shortness of life, which every moment wastes 
away, and is liable to be extinguished at every breath* The pro- 
cession was always accompanied with psalma and anthems, three of 
which we have still retained. We have already alluded to the 
question of the priest^a meeting the procession at the house of 
death. It is a mark of respect which might well be o£fered to com- 
municants, and one that could not fail to be prized by the relatives. 
It is a common practice to uncov^ on meeting a funeral in the street: 
it means that we then pray for the repose of the soul whose remains 
are being carried to their last resting-place. This practice is uni- 
versal in some countries, and was once so in England. In Russia 
the men not only take off their hats, but keep them off till the pro- 
c^aion is out of sight, and that whether the funeral is Greek, 
lAtin, or Protestant As the procession, whether accompanied by 
the priest or not, approaches the churchyard, the church bells 
sheald be rung, not tolled, to call the people to join in th^ service. 
It would be a great thing to get the parishioners to attend at 
funerals : the church seems very deserted and dreary when only 
two <Mr three seats are occupied bv the mourners^ as if the departed 
man had no friends but those to lament him, nor they any partners 
in their sorrow. At the ''Church stile^^ the priest and clerks join in 
procession, and chant together one or two of the anthems which com-» 
menoe the service, slowly entering the church, with the choir silent. 
The bier is deposited in the nave, with the feet of the corpse east- 
ward. In the case of a clergyman, of whatever order, the body should 
be brought into the chancel. In the east the narthex is the appointed 
place for the dead, except in the case of priests, who are placed just 
before the Uol^ Doors. The setting the coffin down is with the 
modem practice a process of some difficulty and great incon- 
venience ; if the bier were employed there would be no delay — no 
indecency. In cemetery chapels which have no nave, the bier is 
placed in the open space in front of the altar, and the clergy and 
ehoir arrange themselves north and south. This is the plan 
pursued at Oxford. Where there is a chanccU the clergy and 
choir of course occupy that part of the church. The psalms are 
then sung — one or both — after whieh the lesson is read from the 
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lettern^ the reader simply commeDcing the chapter^ without any 
preface^ as in the daily lessons. This done, the procession moves 
from the church in the same order as before. There is no express 
direction for this, nor are there anthems assigned. But a com* 
parison of the rubrics will explain the apparent omission. 

''(1.) The priest and clerks meeting the corpse at the entrance of 
the churchyard and going before it, either into the church or 
towards the grave, shall say or sing,'' 

*^ [ (2.) After they are come into the church shall be read one 
Or both of these Psalms following.] '* 

*' (3.) When they come to the grave, while the corpse is made 
ready, &c." 

Now it is evident that the second of these three is parenthetical. 
The sense plainly goes on from the first to the third, and in 
the first book of Edward YI. they come together. The visit to the 
church to read the Psalms and Lesson is an episode in the service ; 
a very essential part of the service — ^no funeral ever was complete 
without entering the church — but as the rubrics stand, quite inde- 
pendent of the rest ; for otherwise there would be some direction 
for passing from the church to the grave, in the event of going to 
the church first. But, as it is, the procession to the church and 
thence to the grave is evidently one act, for which one set of 
anthems is provided, and therefore it would be quite rubrical 
to divide the three anthems, and sing part before and part after 
entering the church, which will do away with the great awkward- 
ness every priest must have experienced in walking in silence to the 
grave. And this opens another question, when is the Holy Com* 
munion to be administered ? Evidently it would be far better to 
ofier the Holy Sacrifice in the presence of the corpse : but in order 
not to clash with existing rubrics, the custom has usually been to 
celebrate after the burial, and this is the course recommended in 
the EcclesioloffisL Still we do not see any objection to inserting 
the Communion service after the lesson. This course is far more 
in accordance with Catholic usage. The great object in coming to 
church was to celebrate mass, and this was always done before 
burial. Nor are there wanting precedents for interpolating one 
service in the midst of another. Holy Baptism, catechising, 
churching of women, preaching, ordination, are all performed 
in combination with other services. It is unfortunate that neither 
the first book of Edward VI. nor the Latin service of Elizabeth 
gives any directions on this point, but that omission is a strong 
proof that no change was intended, and it can be proved beyond all 
question that the universal custom of the Church had been to cele- 
brate before burial. To the question of Holy Communion at 
funerals we will return again. The Psalms and Lesson over, the 
priest goes before the corpse to the grave singing the anthems he 
had reserved from the former part of the procession. Then when 
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they oome to the grave^ he takes his station at the west end^ 
and the clerks and choir on one side of it, the bier with its burthen 
being deposited on the other. An interval is then supposed to 
take place while the coffin is made ready for interment, during 
which anthems are appointed to be sung. With the bustle and 
expedition of modern undertakers the care of the Church is su- 
perseded, as the coffin is usually ready to be lowered long before 
the priest has got through the anthems. Probably it was not the 
custom to fasten the coffin down till the last thing, as a much 
shorter time intervened anciently between death and burial. In 
the Greek Church in Russia only four days are allowed, and the 
closing of the coffin is reserved till this moment, in order that the 
friends might take their parting look and bestow the final kiss. 
Then also they burst out into passionate exclamations of grief, 
bewailing their loss, and reproaching the deceased for leaving them. 
As no mention of the coffin is made, the body might sometimes 
have been buried without one, and such a funeral would of course 
take longer to arrange : but certainly in all old Latin services the 
coffin is required. When all is ready, the corpse is reverently lowered, 
(an act of which the rubric takes no notice,) and as soon as it is depo- 
sited the priest proceeds with the Commendation. Some new 
churches built in confined sites have been erected without much 
regard to orientation. And as it has been the invariable custom of 
the Church to bury with the feet eastward, the question may very 
probably arise, what is to be the direction of the graves ? If the 
sexton is left to himself, he is quite certain to follow the line of the 
church. Of course when the deviation is trifling it would be best 
to do so, but we think that the caprice of the architect or the 
requirements of the site, can offer no just reason for dispensing 
with an universal custom. The Ambrosian Ritual orders that the 
corpse be placed, pedibus ad orientem sen ad altare (majus) 
versis, but this is the only authority we can find. Near Kemerton, 
in Gloucestershire, there is a small Roman Catholic chapel with a 
cemetery attached. The chapel runs north and south — the graves are 
placed east and west. The effect is most singular, but it is evident 
that of the two the graves are right. The symbolism conveyed in 
orientation is that they who sleep in Christ are waiting for His 
coming, which is to be from the east : they are placed therefore so as to 
catch the first rays of the dawn of the Sun of Righteousness. At the 
words '^ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,^^ earth is cast upon 
the body by some standing by. The Rubric originally directed that 
the priest should perform this ceremony, as in the Greek Church 
at the present day, and indeed in all Churches; but with us, generally 
speaking, the undertaker or the sexton perfoims the duty. How- 
ever the object of the Rubric appears to be, not to do away 
with the priest's office, but that all the mourners and neighbours 
should take their part in the ceremony. This is shown by the 
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corresponding change of number in the Rubric and the form. The 
Rubric originally was '' then the priest casting earth on the body/' 
and the benediction was '^I commit thy body to the ground/' When 
the Rubric was changed so also was the form of words. ''We commit 
his body to the ground.^' The few grains of sand thrown on the coffin 
can hardly be heard. The priest should make a sufficient pause 
at each clause, and all who are standing near enough to the grave, 
himself, the clerks, and the choir, the bearers and others, should 
each throw earth on the coffin^-^this should be repeated distinctly 
three times. In Russia all the relatives throw sand on the coffin, 
and to us it appears a very beautiful act, expressive of resignation to 
the will of God. In the East the ashes of the thurible and the oil 
from the lamps are emptied out on the coffin.* The form used, 
'' earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,'' is peculiar to this 
Church, by whom it has been used for many centuries. The words of 
the Sarum Manual are '' Commendo animam tuam Deo Patriomni- 
potenti — terram terrae, cinerem cineri, pulverem pulveri, in nomen 
Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti."t But this form was not used 
while the earth was being thrown upon the body, but afterwards 
when the grave was filled up. Although no other Church baa 
adopted it at the burial of the dead, yet it was a very common usage 
to lay the sick person upon a sheet of haircloth covered with ashes in 
token of his speedy dissolution, with the words Recordare quia cinis es 
et in cinerem reverteris,^ which appears a ceremony of a very similar 
nature. After the earth has been cast upon the body, the priests 
and choir burst into an anthem of joy, '^I heard a voice m>m heaven.** 
It is most lamentable to hear this beautiful anthem coldly read by 
the priest without one attempt on the part of mourners or bearers 
to join in the song. Indeed the wretched silence maintained 
throughout most funerals by aU but the priest and aexton would 
lead one to suppose that they had no interest in the hfe or death or 
resurrection of the departed. We are glad to see that the Buriid 
service has been printed on separate cards, with directions for use. 
Every church ought to be provided with them. The reason people 
do not join in the responses, &c., is because they are not acquainted 
with them ; but, with a very little trouble on the part of the clergy, 
this would soon cease to be the case. The elder children in the school 
should be taught these and all other responses. After the anthem 
follows the lesser litany. This was in the first Prayer Book the intro- 
duction to a series of suffrages for the departed, omitted in the suc- 
ceeding books. Then follows a prayer by the priest of thanksgiv- 
ing and intercession for all that are departed in the true faith ; the 
collect appointed in " the celebration of the Holy Communion when 
there is a burial of the dead," in the first book of Edward VI., comes 

• Goar, Euchol. 588. f Palmer's Orig. Lit. II. 239. 

: Martene, III. ii. 13. 
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next by that name, and is the only allusion to a Communion made 
in the whole service. It is however so direct an allusion, that it 
becomes a matter of doubt whether the collect should be said at all 
if there be no Communion. When there is it certainly should be 
substituted for the Collect of the day. The Epistle and Gospel of 
that book may be read at all Communions for the dead, and, with 
the alternative of another Gospel, were actually ordered in Queen 
Elizabeth's Injunctions. Doubtless they were in use in her time, 
though there was no more authority for them then than we possess 
now. The service concludes with the Grace, which was not added 
till the last review. 

A short peal is ordered by the canon to succeed the burial, and 
thus all men are assured that the last rites have been performed upon 
the body of another Christian. It was very usual to deliver a funeral 
oration at the grave ; when there is a Communion the sermon must 
be preached in its proper place, but there seems no reason why a 
sermon should not be preached on all occasions. No more autho- 
rity would be required than is to be found for the ordinary evening 
lecture. In fine weather it might be appropriately delivered at the 
churchyard cross, as it seems pretty clearly established that the cross 
was anciently used for open air preaching. In wet or cold weather 
the congregation might adjourn to the church, and the sermon 
would be delivered from the pulpit. This would be a good way of 
leading people to attend at funerals. Notice, if possible, should be 
given the Sunday before. The preacher should be the priest who 
has visited the deceased in his sickness ; and he might introduce 
SQcb statements in reference to his departure, his resignation, his 
alms, or his good works, as might seem desirable at the time. 
If the deceased had lived ill, he would dwell on the danger of a 
death-bed repentance ; if he had died suddenly, on the nearness of 
death ; or happily, on the reward of a self-denymg life, and so forth. 
These too would be favourable opportunities of introducing sub- 
jects little attended to on other occasions ; such as confession, ab- 
solution, the necessity of sending for the priest, the advantage of 
praying for the dead, the communion of saints, the burial service 
itself. A number of topics would readily suggest themselves, and 
we are sure that whatever of an innovation it might be, it would, 
unlike other innovations, be extremely popular, particularly if it 
was delivere4cBub coelo. It would make the church more homely, 
and that is a great point with people who believe that the church 
was made for the rich, and the meeting-house for the poor. 

The people should be encouraged as well to give alms as prayers 
for the departed. " Let us lament for them,'' says S. Chrysostom, 
'^ let us assist them according to our power, let us think of some 
assistanee for them, small though it be, yet still able to help them. 
How ? and in what way ? By praying ourselves for them, by in- 
treating others to make prayers for them, by continually giving to 
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the poor in their behalf/^ And this is an additional reason for the 
celebration of Holy Comrounion^ as the oflPertory would afford all 
present opportunities of giving. Probably this was the connection 
in S. Chrysostom's own mind^ who immediately goes on to say : 
" Not in vain did the Apostles order that remembrance should be 
made of the dead in the dreadful Mysteries. They knew that 
great gain resulted to them^ and great assistance ; for when the 
whole people stands with uplifted hands^ a priestly assembly^ and 
that Awful Sacrifice lies displayed, how shall we not prevail with 
God by our intreaties for them ;" and then he again returns to the 
original idea, " this we do for those who have departed in the faith, 
whilst the catechumens are deprived of all means of help save one. 
And what is this ? We may give to the poor on their behalf."* 
S. Jerome speaks of the custom with approval : " While some strew 
violets, and lilies, and flowers, over the graves of their wives, 
our Pammachius waters the holy ashes and bones of his wife 
with the balsam of alms.'^f Probably few persons would in this 
day associate the alms of the living with the happiness of 
the dead, but occasion may be taken to show the superiority 
of dispensing goods in deeds of charity, to wasting large sums on 
the exorbitant charges of undertakers. Every body will acknow- 
ledge the absurdity of the system of hatbands, and mutes, and 
mourning coaches, but few will be found to have strength of mind 
enough to resist this imposition, under the dread of a charge of 
penuriousness. Let them distribute the money saved from the 
clutches of the undertaker upon the poor, and, while the church 
receive benefits, they will render themselves secure from any such 
imputation. In a supplement to the sanitary report it is stated 
that a gentleman who had lost a daughter refused to agree to the 
undertsJcer^s arrangements for the funeral. He insisted upon her 
being buried without the slightest parade ; and with the money 
saved he found himself able to erect in honour of her memory a 
school for twenty -five village children whom she had taken an in- 
terest in instructing ; and not only to erect, but to endow it. If 
persons of property would only act in this way, what a vast amount 
of property would be saved for God ! 

It is no matter of surprise that the Church in committing to the 
ground the bodies of her children departed in the faith, should at 
the same time have regard to the condition of their souls. That 
prayers for the dead were used by the ancient Church cannot be 
questioned. Tertullian is indeed the first who makes express mention 
of them, but S. Chrysostom speaks of " the injunctions of the Apos- 
tles :'^ and the earliest litmrgies we possess, though used in places 
widely remote from each other, all without exception contain them. 
That the faith of the Church touching the departed was distinct from 

* Horn. Phil. i. '24. Lib. of the Fathers, 
t Quoted by Bingham, XXXIII. 3, 15. 
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the later notion of purgatory is not to be disputed^ and even Calvin in 
objecting to their use in the Holy Communion, expressly sajrs, " I 
know well that they cannot be construed into an approbation < of 
the Papistical Purgatory/' yet there is no doubt the object of the 
reformers in excluding their more explicit form was to eradicate 
from the minds of the people their ancient belief in that doctrine. 
Very many of the innovations of the sixteenth century were in- 
tended to correct the illiterate and prejudiced notions of a great part 
of the population who would they feared not have been convinced by 
milder measures or a simple return to ancient practices: and we three 
hundred years after suffer from their want of faith and time-serving 
mutilations of truth. Thus the Universities were allowed to reserve 
the Blesaed Sacrament long after others were forbidden> as it was 
thought there was less danger of their abusing the privilege. In the 
same way. Queen Elizabeth provided them with a Communion for 
the dead. But it appears an unanswerable argument for their real 
approval of prayers for the dead that there is no renunciation of them 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. If one practice could be selected as least 
likely to be omitted at that period by accident, certainly the prac- 
tice of praying for the departed is that one. The only distinct 
allusion to the state of the dead is contained in the thirty-first 
article, which declares that the sacrifices of masses in the which 
it was commonly said that the Priest did offer Christ for the 
quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits. But this statement 
could have no reference to the offering of the Holy Eucharist for 
quick and dead that was made in the ancient Church, because the 
clause which concerns remission of pain or guilt is evidently 
directed against the popular belief of the time. In the western 
Church there has always been a celebration from very early times. 
The devout Monica on her death bed, desired '^ only to be remem- 
bered at the LoRD^s altar :'^ and S. Augustine speaks of the 
prayers, " which we poured forth unto Thee when the sacrifice of 
our ransom was offered for her, when now the corpse was by 
the grave's side, as the manner there is, previous to its being 
laid therein.''* To this passage an old editor subjoins the follow- 
ing note, which has been copied into the recent translation in the 
Library of the Fathers. '^ Here my popish translator says, that 
the sacrifice of the mass was offered for the dead. That the 
ancients had communion with their burials I confess. But for 
what ? 1. To testify their dying in the communion of the Church. 
2. To give thanks for their departure. 3. To pray God to give 
them place in His Paradise : 4. and a part in the first resurrection : 
but not as a propitiatory sacrifice to deliver them out of purgatory, 
which the mass is now only meant for/' S. Augustine hia)self was 



• Conf. ix. 32. 
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buried with the oblation of the Holy Eucharist — aud the third 
Council of Carthage ordered that if any funeral be to be celebrated 
in the afternoon^ it should be done with prayers only, and not with 
the celebration of the Eucharist^ if they that had assisted at the 
funeral office had broken their fast. Nor was this custom peculiar 
to the African Church : S. Ambrose was buried on Easter morning, 
after the public celebration, and Constantine and Valentinian were 
both committed to the ground with the oblation of the Holy 
Eucharist in their behalf. The whole western Church appear to 
have observed the same practice. The eastern, however, continued 
to retain the primitive custom of having only one Altar in each 
church, and one Oblation only on that Altar daily. ^' The Sacrifice 
is one,'' says a late commentator, '^ therefore the Catholic eastern 
Church has only one Altar in each church, and one celebration on 
each altar every day." There is therefore no funeral mass, but it is 
not thence to oe inferred that the Greek Church does not believe in 
the one great Sacrifice for ouick and dead. She does not possess, 
nor does she need a peculiar missa pro defunctu; but all her 
liturgies are on that account the more express in the mention of 
the departed : and a striking difference is to be observed between 
the Greek and the Roman liturgies in this respect. Of this the 
use of diptychs and the observances connected with the offertory are 
instances. The diptych was a folding tablet containing the names of 
the persons who were to be prayed for by the Church. On the one 
side were the names of the living, on the other those of the dead. And 
these were read aloud by the deacon after the consecration of the host. 
The narthex was especially devoted to the sepulture of the dead, 
and at the celebration when the sacred elements were borne in pro- 
cession from the table of prothesis to the Altar, the Priest conveyed 
them through the assembled people, accompanied by incense and 
torches into the narthex, where the tombs were sprinkled, to show 
that the Holy Sacrifice was offered for their benefit who were buried 
within them. The descent also of the sacred elements through 
the naos to the narthex symbolised the descent of Christ through 
this life into hell where He preached to the spirits in prison. And 
thus the procession in two ways intimated the faith of the Church in 
the value of the one Sacrifice for quick and dead. In the 
east, in the present day, chapels exist in all the cemeteries for the 
performance of the service for the dead. Yet the Holy Commu- 
nion is not celebrated at the time, the ancient practice of the Church 
being still maintained. Both in the east and west the anniversary 
of the death is observed with prayer and commemorations and 
especially the Eucharist — and in the east at other times also when 
the Priest and relations think fit to hold a commemoration feast. 

The following we give as specimens of the form in which the de- 
parted were prayed for in the Greek liturgies. We select the ex- 
pressions from eastern liturgies for two reasons. First, because 
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it seems useful to show that there was no doctrinal reason for the 
omiBsion of the Holy Eucharist in the funerals of the Oreek 
Church, — ^and secondly because the Greek Fathers never held the 
doctrine of purgatory, and therefore their statements cannot be liable 
to misconstruction. S. James — '' Bemember, O Lord, the God of 
spirits and of all flesh, those Catholics whom we have remembered 
and whom we have not remembered, from righteous Abel to this 
very day. Grant them a place of rest, in the land of the living, in 
Thy kingdom, in the delights of Paradise, in the bosom of our holy 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : whence sorrow, and grief, and 
sighing, have fled away ; whence the light of Thy countenance 
shmeth forth and lighteneth for ever." S. Mark — "Grant, O 
Lo&D our GoD, refreshment to the souls of all these in the habita- 
tions of Thy saints.'' Armenian — " Let us pray that all believers, 
men and women (and especially N.) of whatever age and condition 
they may have been, be commemorated in this Holy Liturgy.'' 
James of Edessa — " Bemember, Lobd, at this time uie departed 
faithful for whom this sacrifice hath been offered." Matthew, the 
shepherd — " Grant that the bones of those who have departed in 
the faith of the promises of Thy Son, and are reduced to dust, may 
feel the odour of resurrection, since in hope of resurrection they 
fell asleep. Bring back their souls to their bodies and remember 
not their sins." These are not very different either in matter or 
in expression from the words of the prayer in the burial service — 
''That we with all those who are departed in the true faith of Thy 
Holy Name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss both in 
body and soul in Thy eternal and everlasting glory ;" which is, as 
Wheatley says, " not barely a supposition that all those who are so 
departed will have their consummation and bliss : but a prayer also 
that they may have it ; viz., that we with them, and they with us, 
may be made perfect together both in body and soul in the etemd 
and everlasting glory of God." There is perhaps no truth of which 
the majority of our people know and think so little as that their 
£ftithful departed are in imperfect rest ; we know how the relations 
of deceased persons speak of them as already in heaven, as already 
judged and rewarded, and to most persons the idea of prayers for 
the dead is associated with all error and popery. Yet with all this 
the human heart yearns after the power of interceding for the de- 
parted — and very many are in the constant habit, unknown to 
themselves, of a practice which they would not admit to be lawful. 
What Christian mother is there who for years has been praying daily 
for a beloved child, if that child dies, can suddenly cease to pray 
for him ? She may indeed omit the actual prayer in which she had 
been wont to remember him — she may indeed no longer make 
mention of his failings, and wants, and dangers, but yet there is 
the continual inward longing, the secret aspiration which consti- 
tutes prayer as fervent and intercessory as ever. 
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The argament commonly advanced against prayers for the dead 
is that death is the close of man^s probation — henceforth nothing 
can affect his eternal condition. Where the tree falls there it 
shall lie. — Now we ought to teach our people that we only pray 
for the souls of the faithful : we pray not that any who die in their 
sins may attain to the resurrection of the just^ but for those who 
departing in peace are expecting in eager longing the hour of 
their consummation, that they may obtain that for which they 
themselves pray beneath the idtar. We ought to pray surely for 
those who pray for themselves. " Though the souls of the faith- 
ful," says Bishop Cosin, " be in joy and felicity : yet because they 
are not in such a degree of that joy and feUcity, as that they can 
never receive no more than they have already ; therefore we beseech 
6oD to give them a full and perfect consummation of this in 
body and soul, in His eternal kingdom of glory/' Another argu- 
ment is that no mention is made of them in Holy Scripture, bat 
this is as usual a most insufficient objection. Granting it to be 
true that there is no scriptural authority for the practice, how can 
we possibly reason about the intentions of the Holy Spirit ? But 
we wiU not admit the assertion. There are diseases for which no 
remedy is known in nature — the fatal sickness which has just 
visited us is an example — but it does not follow that some simple 
herb may not be discovered to possess the heaUng property 
required. So some forgotten text in the inspired volume might 
furnish ample vindication of the practice of prapng for the dead, 
if only we had eyes to search the deep things of the Spirit. 
What interpreter of Scripture would have ventured to give S. Paul's 
appUcation of the story of Ishmael and Isaac — or of the singular 
number of the promised seed — or who would have discovered 
the doctrine of the resurrection in the title of the Almighty — 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob? 
These and a few other mystical interpretations seem given us on 
purpose to show us how Uttle we know of the Bible, and to check 
the presumption of saying that such and such a doctrine does not 
exist in it. We may as well attempt to enclose the infinite regions 
of space as pretend to define what is and what is not contained in 
the Word of God. A more reasonable objection is, that though 
it might be lawful to pray for the faithful dead generally, yet it cannot 
be lawful to pray for any in particular, because that is deciding pre* 
maturely on the state of individuals. But neither can the Church 
be positively sure of the repentance and faith of an adult candidate 
for baptism, or of communicants, or of those who desire absolution; 

Jet she is to act on such fulness of persuasion as she can obtain, 
ust so we may pray for those of whom we have a reasonable hope 
that they have departed in the fear of God. If we are mistaken, 
no sin lies at our door, and individual intercession is obviously more 
prevailing than general. The Apostles were not to blame who 
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pronounced their blessing on unworthy houses, and we may well 
err on the side of charity. 

We do wrong to shrink from the explanation of this great truth : 
for we check the practice of prayer which while it may pur- 
chase infinitely higher degrees of blessedness to a spirit already 
at rest in the Lord, will also tend to console the broken spirit 
bereaved and desolate that has not yet entered into its rest. It 
is not a doctrine perhaps which should be publicly taught from 
the pulpit, for there is great danger in indiscriminate dis- 
semination of truth. But in ministerial visitations and oral 
teaching, particularly among those who lament the loss of dear 
friends, and who are therefore by circumstances in a fit state 
to receive the seed into their hearts, it does seem an ap- 
proach to unfaithfulness to veil the truth and shrink from reveal- 
ing the value of prayer for the dead. When people are taught the 
great blessing and efficacy of this intercession, there will be less diffi- 
culty in persuading them to desire the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. Of course, the first step towards realizing the value 
of the Sacrifice as a sacrifice, must be the admission in their own 
minds that the dead are the better for prayer. They will then 
look for Communion as the most vehement expression of prayei? ; 
after which, they will be in training to take the highest view of the 
Sacrament as the Unbloody Sacrifice offered for quick and dead, and 
will realize the full meaning of the words of the liturgy when they 
pray that by " the merits and death of Jesus Christ (now set forth 
on the Altar), and through faith in His Blood (now received Sacra- 
mentally), we, and all the whole Church (invisible as well as visible, 
absent as well as present), may obtain remission of our sins and all 
other benefits of His Passion.'' Then will they come often to receive 
not only for themselves but for their friends departed, and will 
prize the blessedness of that Communion which by virtue of the one 
Body of Christ verily received by the faithful, they who are members 
of that Body have one with the other, to their mutual refreshment. 
The practical mode of teaching the people this, would be by cele- 
brating for the dead without the express desire of the mourners ; 
inducing them to come, if possible, but failing that, if a sufficient 
congregation could be obtained without them, we would offer fli 
their absence. Of course the parish must contain materials for this ; 
there must be a certain degree of advance in knowledge before 
such a step would be advisable ; and in any case it should only be 
communicants, and those very consistent ones, whose funerals should 
be so honoured. But we are far too apt to forget in our prophetical 
our priestly office. We are so anxious to lead the people right, and 
to avoid putting stumbling-blocks in their way, that we omit in a 
great measure the consideration of what we can do for them. Thus 
in the question of daily service — many clergymen say they would 
open their churches if they could get a congregation, be it never 
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80 small a one. They forget the intercessory nature of the daily 
service — and that whether or not the people come to pray for them- 
selves^ they ought to pray for them. So again in frequent Com- 
munions^— We are too cautious of hurrying on the public mind ; we 
say^ things are not yet ripe for weekly Communion, we must teach 
men more the value of Communion — whereas ought we not to in- 
tercede for them by means of the Holy Eucharist, that they may be 
fiUed with that knowledge which we think they want. So in fune- 
ral celebrations — we may be anxious that all the mourners shoold 
communicate, and that the desire for Communion should be spon- 
taneous, but that is no reason why we are to forget our own power 
of sacrificing for the depaited, and the refreshment we ^ ought to 
render them. Caution is requisite undoubtedly, but more prudence 
than caution ; that is to say, we must avoid obtruding on the laity 
truths which they cannot receive as a body, and yet endeaivour 
constantly to practise the duties which those truths enjoin, with 
the few who are more advanced. All parade, all ostentation, all 
publicity, must be avoided ; but if possible, the Holy Eucharist 
must be offered; and this may furnish a reason for deferring the 
celebration till after the burial, when probably the great mass of the 
people would be ignoralit of the fact. If the parochial staff is suf- 
ficiently numerous there would be no manner of difficulty— or if 
there be a sisterhood in the parish. And in any case what the 
priest has to guard against is general discussion, for we know by sad 
experience with what irreverence and proianity even well meaning 
persons talk of holy things, when the subject is introduced in ordi- 
nary conversation. The question is one of the deepest moment, it 
is a high and holy trust committed to us, to intercede sacrificiidly 
for others. On the one hand let us not cast pearls before swine by 
an unreserved communication of our sacred commission ; on the 
other hand, let us be true to the people committed to our charge, 
bringing forth out of the treasure-house of the Church, the com- 
memoration of the Awful Sacrifice offered once for all on the Cross, 
whereby Jesus Christ is evidently set forth before our eyes cruci- 
fied among us. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STATE OP THE CHURCH 
DURING THE GREAT REBELLION. 

{Continued from Vol. VIII.p. 168.; 

A B&iBV account of the political aspect of affairs in the year 1651, 
will be necessary to connect the papers which have appeared on 
the subject of the Rebellion with those which we hope hereafter to 
lay before our readers ; and will serve at the same time to fill a gap 
of thre^ or four months, which appears in our original documents 
of this year. It is the longest interval that occurs in the whole of 
the correspondence between Sheldon and Hammond, and may per- 
haps be accounted for bjr the critical state of the time, when pro- 
baoly manv letters were intercepted and never reached their desti- 
nation, and when from the very fear of such a result, the royalists 
held less correspondence with each other than usual. 

The movements of the royalists, and the state of parties up to 
the beginning of the year have b^n given at length in a previous 
namber. We have seen that the unexpected defeat of the Scots at 
t)unbar, on the 8rd of September, of the previous year, had led 
to a considerable alteration in the position of the king, and the 
demeanour of his Scottish subjects towards him. Up to that time 
he had been little more than a state-prisoner — treated indeed with 
the outward formality due to a king, but allowed no voice in the 
management of affairs. But the Presbyterians had at last begun 
to recogniie that the most gifted ministers of the Kirk were not, 
as a matter of course, the best field ofScers, and that what they 
deemed the cause of God and of religion, was not of necessity 
destined to prevail in every conflict. The coronation of Charles 
UxdiL place at Scone, January 1, 1650 — 1. The feuds among the 
Highlanders presented the first difficulty, and Charles endeavoured 
to meet this by personal intercourse with their chiefs, and did not 
discourage the notion that he might vet ally himself with the 
Csmily of Argyle, by marrying one of his aaughters. Matters indeed 
went ao far that a messenger was actually sent to France nominally 
fi>r the purpose of asking the Queen mother's consent, but the 
real object of this mission must have been to gain time, and so 
prevent any definite arrangement being made — and it happened that 
the fate of the king's present expedition was decided before he re- 
tamed. We must remind our readers that Charles* chaplains and 
confidential advisers had all been removed, and that thev are there- 
fore in no way answerable for his conduct. It is fair also to make 
some allowance for himself on the score of their removal ; though 
he can scarcely be defended from the imputation of making 
promises which he did not intend to fulfil. The Scotch Presbyte- 
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rians, with all their pretences to piety, had allowed him to retain 
about him the most licentious of his companions, the Duke of 
Buckingham, merely because though nominally an Episcopalian, 
they knew him to be indifferent to religious obligations, and so 
calculated upon influencing the king through him. On the 31st of 
March, the king took upon himself the command of the army. 
The royal standard was set up at Aberdeen, and soldiers flocked to 
it from all quarters. Leslie and Middleton were appointed lieute- 
nants, and Charles with an army of near 20,000, watched the mo- 
tions of the enemy from the left bank of the Forth. No engage- 
ment took place till near the end of July. The army of the 
Commonwealth in the beginning of the month marched towards 
Stirling, and thence to Glencoe, from which they fell back upon 
Falkirk. The English followed them from their encampment at 
Torwood, to Kilsythe, and thence returned to Torwood, but these 
manoeuvres were gone through on the part of the EngUsh General, 
with the view of occupying the attention of the enemy whilst they 
sent men across the Queensferry to fortify a hill near Invcrkeithing ; 
here the first engagement took place, which gave the English the 
victory together with the possession of the populous county of Fife. 
They soon laid siege to Perth, which was surrendered August 2. 
But before its siege was concluded Charles was on his way to 
England. It was a desperate attempt. The king, if he thought 
at all about the matter must have depended upon the sensation 
which his sudden appearance amongst them would create amongst 
his royalist subjects ; and probably his adherents, for the most 
part believed that he had secret intelligence of which they knew 
nothing. Argyle and a few others retired, but such was the enthu- 
siasm of his adherents that an army of 11,000 or 12,000 set out 
with him for Carlisle. 

So sudden was the resolution, and so rapid the march, that they 
passed through Kendal, Preston, and Warrington, and reached the 
Mersey which divides the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, be- 
fore they heard any inteUigence of the enemVs motions. On the 
5th of August, a general pardon and oblivion had been pro- 
claimed at Woodhouse near the border, with the exception only of 
those who had sat on the king's trial. Lambert had been sent from 
Fife, and Harrison from Newcastle, with orders not to fight, to 
prevent the king's advance if possible, and Cromwell soon after- 
wards followed taking the road to York. The two former met 
near Warrington, intending with their army of 9,000 to dispute 
the passage of the Mersey, and to break down the bridge ; but the 
king's troops anticipated their arrival, and he pushed on advancing 
more like a foreign invader than an English king, leaving them en- 
camped on Knutsford heath, to Worcester. Worcestershire was 
probably one of the most loyal counties in England. The king too 
had no encouragement to advance further, as so few of his subjects 
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joined him. Several of the more influential country gentlemen 
were at the time under confinement, by order of the council, being 
suspected by the government, and amongst them was Sir John 
Packiugton, whose name appears in almost every rising for the 
king during the usurpation. 

Hammond was at this time residing at Westwood Park. It 
would have been interesting to know from his own pen what his 
view of the matter was. But we are left to conjecture, on this 
point, though it seems likely that his host would not be acting 
without his concurrence and advice. Both probably felt that 
whatever might be the rashness of the king's present attempt, the 
impracticability of which is shown by the fact that the country 
gentlemen did not rise for him, he was in his present difficulties 
entitled to the best services of all his faithful subjects. We know 
nothing of the manner in which the tenants were got together — 
but the number of those who accompanied Sir John Packington, 
Lord Talbot, Mr. Ralph Sheldon, and others to the Pitchcroft, 
where a general muster of the troops was made, August 26th, was 
not in all above 200. Mr. Ralph Sheldon of Beoly, was a Roman 
Catholic, one of those who, to their great honour fought bravely 
for the king at a time when their religion had been most rigor- 
ously persecuted. We do not know of any connection between 
him and the divine whom we have so often referred to. 

Already Charles had been grievously disappointed. This being 
essentially a Presbyterian movement, those of that religious persua- 
sion in Lancashire had promised to rise ; but Massey, whom Charles 
bad deputed to raise the lines, was forbidden to employ any man 
who had not taken the covenant. He was however joined by the 
gallant Earl of Derby, from the Isle of Man, with about 300 
soldiers. After his arrival a conference was held at Wigan ; the 
Presbyterian ministers were inexorable, and all the Roman Catho- 
lics in the army were dismissed on the ground that the safety of 
the country might well be entrusted to the elect of God, meaning 
by the term those who had taken the covenant. The first engage- 
ment that took place was between Derby and Lilbume, who had 
been sent with a reinforcement from Cromwell, on the road be- 
tween Chorley and Wigan. The meeting which took place Aug. 
25th, was unexpected on both sides, but Lord Derby was defeated 
and obliged to flee wounded to Wigan, closely pursued by the 
enemy. For the present he escaped owing to the presence of mind 
of a servant girl who barred the door of a house behind him after 
he had sprung from his horse into the passage. He escaped at the 
back of the house through the garden and soon afterwards was so 
far recovered as to appear with thirty followers, in the battle of 
Worcester. A few days afterwards Cromwell himself made his ap- 
pearance, having travelled by Doncaster and Coventry to Evesham. 

Charles arrived at Worcester on the 22nd of August, and was 
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Proclaimed king of Grieat Britain^ France and Ireland by Mr. 
'homas Lisens, the mayor^ and Mr. James Bridges, the sheriff, and 
the next day the proclamation was issued, which summoned all the 
nobility, gentry, and others, from the age of sixteen to sixty, 
to appear in the Pitchcroft on Tuesday next, the 26th ioistant. 

On Sunday, the 24ch, his milijesty attended service 0t the cathe- 
dral, where Mr. Crosby, who is spoken of by the author of Boseobel 
•as an eminent divine of that city, preached, and in his prayer styled 
the king, ' in all causes and over all persons next under 6od 
supreme bead and gcyvernor.' At this the Presbyterians took 
exception, and admonished Mr. Crosby for the future to forbear 
such expressions. We regret that we are unable to furnish any 
further intelligence about Mr« Crosby* He probably died before 
the Restoration, as his name does not occur amongst the names 
of those who were then promoted. 

A few unimportant skirmishea occupied the time till the Srd of 
September, a day supposed to be a fortunate one for the General, 
the anniversary c^ the day on which he had defeated the Scots at 
Dunbar, a day which to use hia own j^hrase, was signalized this 
year by a " crowning mercy.'' 

The fear which the government seemed to feel at the advance of 
Charles, would be unaccountable, were we not to take into conside- 
ration the ignorance in which all parties stood as to the real 
strength of parties. Several conspiracies against the government 
were detected, and many royalists fell a sacrifice to their zeal for 
their Sovereign. Whilst Chartes was preparing to pass over into 
Scotland, blank commissions had been sent into England to raise 
a diversion there ; and £200 was paid quarterly to Scot, one of the 
members of the council of state who had shown considerable 
industry in tracing them out. Dr. Lewen, a civilian, was tried by 
a court martial and executed July ISth, for having some of theae 
commissicMis found on hia person. Colonel Eusebius Andrewea 
and others were sentenced in the following month, for a similar 
offence, having been apprehended ait Gravesend, where he had 
gone to raise an opposition to the government amongst the people 
of Kent. There had been already one actual rising in Norfolk,. 
Dee. 1, 1650. This had been suppressed by Colonel Rich, and a 
high court of justice had been set up here, because no jury could 
be depended on to convict, and fifteen of the conspnrators had been 
executed. 

Early in the following year new discoveries were made and new 
alarms sprung up. Sir Henry Hyde su&red under the charge of 
treascm, March 4, 165 1« He had been appointed to negociate with 
the Ottoman FcHrte, under the title of internuncio. Owing to souie 
jealousy whidi sprung up between him and the English merchanta 
at Constantinople, he was sent prisoner to England. There is no 
evidence that he was guilty of treason, that is that he had con- 
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tmed aoylbiiig agdnst the gorernment -, but hi^ co«ttB of justice 
eoold not afford to be particular ab<mt evidence^ and he was 
eenricted* In the beginning of May^ 1651^ several of the 
leading Presbyterian ministers were taken into custody, and 
amongst them the celebrated Christopher Lovow This was called 
the FresbyteriaA plot On May the 7tb, LoVe was brought bfllbra 
■ high court of justice, and tbougb defended by Sir Matthew Haksi 
was sentenced, July the 6tb, after a trial whdch lasted six dayst 
He was repricyed for a month, and executed on Tower HiU^ August 
the 22nd, the same day that Charles entered Woreester. The s&i 
Terity practised in this case and others^ was no more than tras 
absolutely necessary under the circuaistaAces of a military ministryj 
gevcming a nation against its will. But the Case of Lore wai 
particularly hard. He was^ as he himself says, the first pTcaehet 
that was accused of treason and rebellion, and had really contri-* 
buted much to foster differences between the royalists and the par^ 
lisme&tarians; and that partieulark at the treaty of Uxbridgc, in 
1645, when he had preached a violent and seditious sermon. He 
had been taken into eustody on the charge of communicating with 
the prince, and furnishing nim with money. He died as he had 
lived, a consistent presbyterian. He was a violent character and 
seems to have in some sense been a conseientious man. Mr. Joseph 
Gibboaa was executed with him, but the rest of those ^ho 
kad been taken. Colonel Vsughan, Captain Massie, and Mr. 
Jenkyns> minister of Christ Chiureh, and others, were pardoned and 
set at liberty. 

The account of the Battle of Worcester and the romantic history 
of the King's escape may be read in any history of the period, and 
are minutely detailed in the Boscobel Traeta. The author mentions 
a long and private communication which Charks had with Dr. 
Huniphrey Henchman,, in Mr. Hyde's house, aC Hete, where he re- 
mained concealed some days. Henchman must have been as yet 
but little known, as he was the person who conducted the King on 
foot, the first two anies of bis journey from Hele to Clarendon Park 
Corner, but as he figures in the history ef the Church after the 
BestoratioD, we will here give a brief account of him. He was a 
moat intimate friend both of Sheldon and Hammond, though he 
waa some years older than either of them. He was a native of 
London, and became fellow of Clare Hall, at Cambridge, and after- 
wards had a eanonry at Salisbnry, of which he Was dispossessed. 
He is said to have been mueh esteemed by the King, and was one 
of the first persons named to the Episcopal dignity after the Re«Co« 
ration. He was consecrated Bishop of Salisbury, and was trans- 
lated to London at the death of Juxon, when Sheldon succeeded- to 
the Archiepiseopal See. He liv«d until 1675, and probably had a 
oonaideraUe influence in the stfairs of the Cburch^-beth from his 
intimacy with Sheldon and the Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
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Of the Other persons who were concerned in this expedition there 
is only one who has special claims to be mentioned in these papers 
— and Lord Derby presents so consistent a specimen of a religious 
cavalier that a few words concerning his life and death will not be 
thought superfluous. None acted more bravely and none suffered 
more in defence of the royal cause than he and his family. The 
gallant defence of Latham House in 1645^ by Lady Derby^ and her 
subsequent i)etrayal to Colonel Birch in the Isle of Man are matters 
of history which are well known — and the fame of her heroism has 
perhaps partly eclipsed that of her noble hasband. 

James^ seventh Earl of Derby^ succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in 1642. Not long before he had been accused of 
high treason by the parliament^ being thought a dangerous person 
from the great influence which he possessed in the counties of Che- 
shire and Lancashire. In the following year, the King upon leaving 
Shrewsbury to go southward left no garrison behind him, trust- 
ing to Lord Derby to suppress any commotion that might arise in 
those counties. Clarendon speaks in high terms of his fidelity, 
but does not seem to think favourably of his skill and powers of 
management. He says, that he '^ was a man of anquestionable 
loyalty to the late king, and gave clear testimony of it before he 
received any obligations from the court, and when he thought him- 
self disobliged by it.'' He was one of the four noblemen fixed 
upon by Charles II. when living in Jersey, for the vacant places in 
the order of the garter, the other three being William Duke of 
Hamilton, William Marquis of Newcastle, at that time in Holland, 
and James Marquis of Montrose, then in Norway, preparing for 
the invasion of Scotland. The letters conferring the garter were 
given from " the court at Castle Elizabeth, in our island of Jersey, 
this 12th day of January, in the first year of our reign, 1 649'' [50] . 
The sense of that honour made him, says Clarendon, " so readily 
comply with the King's command in attending him when he 
had no confidence in the undertaking, nor any inclination to the 
Scots, who he thought had too much guilt upon them, in having 
depressed the crown, to be made instruments of repairing and re- 
storing it. — He was a man, " he continues, *' of great honour and 
of clear courage, and all his defects and misfortunes proceeded from 
his having lived so little time among his equals, that he knew not 
how to treat his inferiors." 

Cromwell, in 1649, offered him his own terms if he would surren- 
der the Isle of Man. The Earl's characteristic answer was as 
follows : — 

" I received your letter with indignation, and with scorn I return you 
this answer : tnat I cannot but wonder whence you should gather any 
hopes from me, that I should (like you) prove treacherous to my sove- 
reign, since you cannot be insensible of my former actings in his late 
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majesty's seryice, from which principle of loyalty I am no way de- 
parted. 

" I sconi your proffers, I disdain your favonrs, I abhor your treasons ; 
and am so far from delivering this island to your advantage, that I will 
keep it to the utmost of my power to your destruction. 

" Take this final answer, and forbear any further solicitations ; for if 
you trouble me with any more messages upon this occasion, I will burn 
the paper, and hang the bearer. 

" This is the immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted prac- 
tice, of him who accounts it the chiefest glory to be his majesty's most 
loyal and obedient servant, 

" Derby." 

" Castie Town, July 12, 1649." 

He was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and tried by a 
high, court of justice at Bolton, and executed October 15th, though 
he pleaded that he had quarter for life given him by Captain Edge, 
the person who had taken him prisoner. His sentence was to be 
carried into effect within four da^s ; so determined were they to 
prevent interest being made for him. Nevertheless, his son, Lord 
Strange, rode to London with a petition, which was not read, upon 
which he returned in time to see his father. The following account 
of his last days is given by Mr. Bagaley, who attended him at his 
death. He spent Monday the 13th October, in giving his orders 
and wishes to Mr. Bagaley, who was to convey them to the Isle of 
Man, to Lady Derby, and then sat down to write his two last letters 
to Lady Derby and her children, which have been preserved, and 
are as follows : — 

" To the Countess of Derby. 

"Chester, October 13, 1651. 
"My dear Heart, 

" I have heretofore sent you comfortable lines ; but alas, I 
have now no word of comfort, saving one last and best refuge, which is 
Almighty God, to Whose will we must submit ; and when we con- 
sider how He has disposed of these nations, and the government thereof, 
we have no more to do but to lay our hfmds upon our mouths, judging 
ourselves, and acknowledging our sins, joined with others, to have been 
the cause of these miseries, and to call on Him, with tears, for mercy. 
The governor of this place. Colonel Duckenfield, is general of the forces 
which are going now against the Isle of Man ; and however you might 
do for the present, in time it would be a grievous and troublesome busi- 
ness to resist, especially those that at this hour command these nations. 
Wherefore my advice, notwithstanding my great affection to the place, 
is, that yon would make conditions for yourself and children, ana ser- 
vants and people there, and such as came over with me, to the end you 
may go to some place of rest, where you may not be concerned in war ; 
and taking thought of your poor children, you may in some sort provide 
for them. Then prepare yourself to come to your friends above, in 
that blessed place where bliss is, and no mingling of opinions. 
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*' I eonjure you, my dearest hesrt« ^ ali Ibose graces wbicb God has 
given you, that yoa exercise your patience in this great and strange 
trial. If iMtrm come to you, then I am dead indeed, and* until then, I 
shall live in you, who are truly the best part of myself* When there is 
no such as I in b^ing, then look upon yourself and my poor children ; 
then take opmfort, and Goo will bless y9u. 

*' I acknowledge the great goodness of God to have given me such a 
wife as you ; so great an honour to my family, so excellent a companion 
to me, so pious, so much of all that can be said of good, I must confess 
i|; impossible to say enough thereof, I ask God pardon, with all my 
soul, that I have not been enough thankful for so great a benefit ; an4 
wheQ 1 have done anything at any time that might justly offend you, 
with joined hands I also ask your pardon. 

** I have no more to say to you, at this time, than my prayers for the 
Almighty's blessing to you, my dear MaU^ and Ni4 and Billy. 
Amep, sweet J^sus I*' 

" To Lady Mary Stanley, Edward and William Stanley. 

"Chester, October 13, 1651. 
^ Dear Mall, my Ned, and Billy, 

" I remember well how sad vou were to part with me ; but 
now, I &ar, your sorrow will be greatly increased to be informed that 
you can never see me more in this world : but I charge you all to strive 
against too great a sorrow ; you are all of you of that temper that it 
would do you much harm ; and mv desires and prayers to God are, 
that you may have a happy life ; let it be as holy a life as you can, and 
as little sinful as you can avoid or prevent. 

" I can well now give you that counsel, having in myself, at this 
time, so great a sense of the vanities of my life, which fill my soul with 
sorrow ; yet, I rejoice to remember, that when I have blest God with 
pious devotion, it has been most del^htful to my soul, and must be my 
eternal happiness. 

" Love the archdeacon, — he will give you good precepts. Obey your 
mother with cheerfulness, and grieve her not, for she is your example, 
your nurse, your counsellor, your all under God ; there never was, nor 
never can be, a more deserving person. 

" I am called away, and Uns is the last time I shall write to yon. 
The Lord my God bless you, and guard you from all evil ! So prays 
vour father at this time, whose sorrow is inexorable to part with Mslu, 
Neddy, and Billy. Remember 

"Derby." 

He spent the rest of the day with Lord Strange and his two other 
daughters^ Catharine and Amelia, and at six in the evening, at their 
departure, he told Mr, Bagaley he would receive the communion 
the next day and the day after. At supper he was cheeriul and 
drank to Sir Timothy Featherston Waugh (also a prisoner) saying : 
** Sir, be of good comfort, I go willingly before you, and God. hath ao 
strengthened me that you shall hear by His assistance that I shall 
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BO stibmit^ botb as a Christian and a soldier^ that I shall be both a 
comfort and an example to you." 

On Tuesday, October 14th, Lord Derby was removed firom 
Chester. He reached Leigh on his way to Bolton that eretiing^ 
and parted with his two daughters, Catherine and Amelia. On 
the road he called his attendant to him, and bade him, when 
he shonld come into the Isle of Man, remember him to the ardi- 
deaoon there, and tell him that be well recollected the several 
disconrses that had passed between them concerning death ; that 
be had often said that the thoughts of death could not tronbk him 
in fight or with sword in hand ; but he feared it would somewhat 
startle him tamely to submit to a blow on the scaffold. '' But,*' 
he continued, '^ tell the Archdeacon from me, that I do now find 
myself in an absolute change as to that opinion, for I bless Gk)D 
for it. Who hath put the comfort and courage into my soul, that I 
can a» willingly now lay down my head upon the block as ever I 
did npon a p&ow.'^ 

From the Earl's making no allusion to the good bishop, it may 
fairly be gathered that he was dead> His name was Richard Parr^ 
and he held with the bishopric the valuable living of Eccleston in 
Lancashire. The living was sequestered in October, 1643. But 
as the Isle of Man had not ^et surrendered to the parliament, it is 
probable that the bishop enjoyed the small revenue of his see, and 
performed its duties unmolested tUl his death. Of the arehdeacon 
little is known. His name was Samuel Butter. He is said 
by Sacheverell, in his account of the Isle of Man, " to have 
governed the Church with great prudence during the late civil 
wars,'' and that he was a man of exemplary goodness and modera- 
tion. At the time of the Restoration he is spoken of as being 
chaplain to the Countess Dowager of Derby, who was so anxious to 
have him made bishop, that she asked Dr. Barwick, who had been 
nominated by the king to that see, to forego his right, alleging that 
he might hope for better preferment from his majesty. It is 
singular that she should not have insisted on the absolute right 
possessed by the Earl of Derby to the nomination to the see; but 
probably she was well aware that a signification of her wish would 
be sufficient. Accordingly Dr« Barwick immediately complied, ex-^ 
pressing his joy at being able to oblige so great a person as the 
countess, and showed that he had no wish for better preferment by 
refusing the see of Carlisle, and accepting the deaneiy of Durham. 

To return to Lord Derby, tipon retiring to bed he lay upon 
his right side with his hand under his face, observing, '^Methinks 
I lie Uke a monument in a church, and to-morrow I shall really be 
so." At rising the next morning, as he put on his shirt, he said, 
'^Thia shall be my winding sheet, for this was constantly my medi- 
tation in this aetion." " See" said he, to one of his attendants^ 
''that it be not taken away from me, for I will be buried in it.'' 

VOL. IX. & 
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He then called for his son^ Lord Strange, to put on his order, ob- 
serving, "that he should return it to him again in the course 
of the day, and begged him to return it to the king, when he should 
be so happy as to see him, and to say that he sent it in all humility 
and gratitude as he had received it, spotless and free from any stain^ 
according to the humble example of his ancestors." 

After this they joined in prayer, and then follows an account of 
Mr. Oreenhaugh reading the commandments, after each one of 
which Lord Derby made his confession, and he received " absolution 
and the Sacrament." The expression in the MS. account, which 
has been printed in Collins' Peerage, seems to leave it doubtful 
whether this was a private confession, or whether the writer merely 
intends to describe what took place before them all. But there can 
be no doubt that it was a private confession, because if it had been 
pubUc, all would have been spoken of as communicating, and there 
would have been no need of any particular allusion to the absolu- 
tion rather than any other part of the service. But whatever 
doubt there may be as to the nature of the service, there can 
be none as to the fact of the earl's having made a private confession 
to Mr* Greenhaugh, because on the scaffold, in vindicating his own 
conduct, he took occasion to allude to the sins which he had con- 
fided to the bosom of this good man, pointing to Mr. Oreenhaugh. 

We should be glad to be able to give some account of Mr* 
Oreenhaugh; but we can only conjecture that he is the same 
individual spoken of in Walker's Sufferings, under the name of 
John Greenhalgh, B.D., an ejected fellow of S. John's college, 
Cambridge. It is not unlikely he was brother of Captain Oreen- 
halgh, Ueutenant-govemor of the Isle of Man, in whom Lord 
Derby seems to have reposed great confidence. 

Before starting in the morning of Wednesday, October 16th, for 
Bolton, Lord Derby drank a cup of beer, and again bade his 
attendants remember him to the archdeacon, and inform him that 
he used the same grace that he had taught him. 

He reached Bolton at one o'clock, and being allowed two hours 
to prepare for death, he spent the time in prayers and comforting 
his attendants, explaining how he had Uved and how he had pre- 
pared for death, and was no longer afraid of it. 

His speech on the scaffold was as follows : 

*' 1 come and am content to die in this town, where I endeavoured to 
come the last time when I was in Lancashire, as to a place where I per- 
suaded myself to be welcome, in resard the people thereof have reason 
to be satisfied in my love and affection to them ; and that now they un- 
derstand sufficiently. I am no man of blood, as some have falsely 
slandered me, espeoally in the killing of a captain in this town, whose 
death is declared on oath, so as the time and place now appears under 
the hand of a Master in Chancery, besides the several attestations of a 
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geDtkDuud of honour in the kingdom, who was in the fight in this 
town, and of others of good report both in the town and the ooontiy ; 
and I am confident there are some in this pkce who can witness my 
mercy and care for sparing men's lives that day. 

*' As for my crime (as some are pleased to call it), to come into this 
country with the king, I hope it deserves a better name ; for I did it in 
obedience to his call, whom I hold myself obliged to obey, according to 
the protestation I took in parliament in his father's time. I confess I love 
monarchy, and I love my master Charles, the second of that name, whom 
I myself proclaimed in this country to be king. The Lord bless him 
and preserve him : I assure you he is the most godly, virtuous, valiant, 
and most discreet king that I know lives this dav : and I wish so mudi 
happiness to this people after my death, that he may enjov his right, 
and then thcnr cannot want their rights. I profess here in the presence 
of GrOD I always sought for peace, and I had no other reason ; for I 
wanted neither means nor honours, nor did I seek to enlarge either. 
By my king's predecessors mine were raised again to a high condition, 
it is well known to the country ; and it is as well known that by his 
enemies I am condemned to suffer by new and unknown laws. The 
Lord send us our king again, and our old laws again, imd the Lord 
send us our religion again. 

"As for that which is practised now, it has no name, and methinks 
there is more talk of religion than any good effects of it. 

" Truly to me it seems I die for God, the king, and the laws, and 
this makes me not be ashamed of my life nor afraid of my death." 

Here he was interrupted by a disturbance amongst the soldiers^ 
The rest of his speech, which had been written by himself^ but 
which was not delivered, was as follows : 

** My sentence, upon which I am brought hither, was by a council of 
war, nothing in the captain's case alleged asainst me ; which council I 
had reason to expect would have justified my plea for quarter, that 
being an ancient and honourable one amongst soldiers, and not violated 
(that I know of,) till this time, that I am made the first suffering pre- 
cedent in this case. 

" Now I must die, and am ready to die, I thank my Ood with a eood 
conscience, without any malice, or any ground whatever, though others 
would not find mercy upon me, upon just and fair grounds ; so my 
Saviour prayed for His enemies, and so do I for mine. 

" As for my faith and my religion, this much I have at this time to 
say: — 

** I profess my faith to be in Jesxjs Christ, Who died for me, from 
Whom I look for my salvation, that is throiu;h His only merit and 
sufferings. And I die a dutiful son of the Church of England, as it 
was established in my late master's time and reign, and is yet professed 
in the Isle of Man, which is no little comfort to me. I thank my God 
for the quiet of my conscience at thb time, and the assurance of those 
joys that are prepared for those that fear Him. Good people, pray for 
me, I do for you: the God of heaven bless you all, and sena you peace : 
that God, that, is truth itself, give you grace, peace, and truth. 
Amen.*' 
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He died uttering the words, " Blessed be GrOP^s glorious Name 
for ever and ever. Let the whole earth be filled ¥ath His glory/' 

We hope our readers are sufficiently interested in Lord Derby to 
bear with some further extracts oonceming him. They occur only 
in Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, a book which is in few people's 
hands, though it contains a considerable amount of usefal informa- 
tion with regard to the times of the civil war. The earl left in 
MS. an account of the Island, addressed to his son, Lord Strange, 
in which, amongst other useful advice, he gives the following 
admonition as to the appointment of a Bishop of Man : 

" No subject that I know bath so great royaltv as this. And lest it 
be thought too great, keep this rule, and vou will more securely keep it. 
Fear God, and honour the king. Have this in your thoughts, first, to 
phoose a reverend and holy man to your bishop, who may carefully see 
the whole clergy do their duties. 

"It hath ^n a custom heretofore, that such persons have been 
chosen to the place who were already beneficed in England, to the end 
they might better be enabled to live with reputation and honour to the 
country. But I have considered a farther matter in it. For by the law 
and custom here, the lord and bishop agreeing, might lease any part of 
the bishopric for twenty-one years, for lives* or further time, &c., which 
hath usually been done, and at this time it is so. Whereby you see few 
bi8hop9 have at any time enjoyed the full benefits, and have contented 
themselves to be called lords. But in a few years the leases will be 
expired, and then the bishopric shall be worth the having. And con- 
sidering the cheapness of the place, I know few bishops in England can 
live better than he, the whole being entire. Nevertheless I would not 
lose the power hereof; but to keep up my prerogative (unto which of 
all things have a most especial regard), you may give way to leasing 
some petty thing or other of Uttle moment, 

" One of the chief things I herein consider is, that if the greatest 
part of the bishopric be leased, you will find few worthy men desirous 
of the place. And, if men be beneficed already, they will seldom live 
in the isle ; which indeed I would have the whole clergy obliged unto. 
For so will they do God more serrice ; they will relieve and instruct 
the poor people better. Have also great care that this bishop be not 
of a factious spirit. And let them be of your own choosing rather than 
recommended to you. So will they have the only oblieition to your- 
self, and have no dependence of another. For it may msplease you if 
they talk too much of York, as some ill chosen heretofore have done. 

" I had a design, and God may enable me, to set up an university, 
without much charge, (as I have contrived it,) which may much oblige 
the nations round about us. It mav get friends into the country, and 
enrich this land, (of which some share in time will come to the lord's 
purse, as is most certain thereby will much credit.) This certainly would 
please God and man. But of this I shall tell you more when [it] 
please [s] the Lord to settle me agam in mine own." 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and shall conclude this 
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paper widi the following extract, which giTea the earl's opinion 
of Mr. Bniter: 

** Ton know my inatmctions to you. In the first place to fear the 
Lord is the begmning of true wisdom. And I know you are taught 
it of Mr. Rtttter : for whom you and I may best thank God. 

'' He is not cmly a good teacher to you ; out a good companion both to 
you and me : haring nothing at all of the pedant. There is good proof 
of his labours with you. For you haye profited wdl in your studies t 
and without flattery to dtber, above what I expected by reason of yonr 
liMDg sickness. For I cannot hope of so mudi scholarship from you 
ss your brothers; who are (God be thanked) more healthful ; and (Goo 
willing) shall be plied harder at their studies than you haye been. 

**xo\i haye already the benefit of your mother's language, so as you 
need not trayel (as I and some others have done,) to pass our time for 
words ; while we lost so much of our life to haye studied men and 
manners. 

*' The method of ^rour teaching you may rem^nber. "When Goo 
blessetb you with children, yon may yourself giye rules unto their 
teachers. Neyertheless lest you forget any of it, I may happily desire 
Mr. Butter to set it down in writing ; that you may keep the same by 
you with this : and if others (when we are dead) pretend to greater 
knowledge, and a new way of teaching; you may compare his great 
skill with our true loves ; of which these and the like endeavours shall 
be our witnesses. In another place I may say more of my intents con- 
cerning your breeding, travel, and the like. In the meantime I will 
tell you something of my commissioners' behaviour in this country, and 
how it fared while they ruled here. Also, something of the choice of 
servants." 

(To be continued,J 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Re^eoMecraiion, Reconciliation, 8{C„ of Churches, according to the 
law and practice of the Church. By E. C. Hakington, A.M., Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 8vo. pp. 64. Riving- 
tons and others. 

Tais pamphlet has been written at the request of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architeotural Society* as a sort of sequel to Mr. Harington's valuable 
work on the " Importance, &c. of the rite of Consecration of Churches.*' 
We hail it as a proof that we are not closing our eyes to the fulness of 
that precept ; " Mundaminif qui fertis vasa Domini.*' And it is more 
especially satisfisctory to find tibat one of our architectural socieUes has 
not shrunk from vindicating its eoncem in matters which are high 
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ftbove the study of mere mechanical and constructive details, or that 
cold antiquarianism to which too many similar bodies seem to imagine 
that their thoughts and discussions must needs be confined. 

The question which the present work is intended to answer, will oc- 
cur naturally to any one who looks into the second part of the Roman 
Pontifical, or considers the nature and intent of the rite of Consecra- 
tion. The Pontifical, besides giving forms for laying a first stone of a 
church, for its consecration, and the benediction of its vessels and fur- 
niture, supplies one for the reconciliation of churches and cemeteries. 
The question therefore arises, under what circumstances is the latter 
to be employed ? And again, if we consider the nature of consecra- 
tion, we shidl at once be led to inquire whether such a change may 
not be made in the material fabric of an ecclesiastical building, by en- 
largement or re-construction, that a new consecration may become ne- 
cessary. On the other hand there is this difficulty, that the Catholic 
Church has always, as in the case of Baptism, so in that of sacramen- 
tal benedictions, been extremely careful to guard against iteration ; the 
unnecessary repetition of such ceremony or Sacrament being always 
held to imply a virtual impugning of the validity of that which pre- 
ceded. And lastly, there is a further consideration, whether by the com- 
mission of crimes, or other profanities, within a building already con- 
secrated, it may not become so far unhallowed as to require a solemn 
reconciliation ; and if so, under what circumstances such ceremony is 
to be thought indispensable. 

Such questions as these, Mr. Harington says, are now of often oc- 
currence ; and *'the church -building and architectural societies are 
accordingly placed at times in the position of being called upon to 
form an opinion, and to give advice upon some intricate point con- 
nected witii this subject, die solution of which lies concealed in some 
ponderous tome of Canon Law.*' 

With regard to the question of reconsecration, the general maxim of 
the Canonists appears to be " sacrum trahit ad se non sacrum, et major 
pars minorem ;*' and accordingly that unless the new part of the 
church exceed the part previously consecrated, no reconsecration is 
necessary. Still, in the case of great delapidation, Durandus, (Rit. Div. 
Off. I. vi. 31.) recommends that it be "reconciled with exorcised 
water, and by solemnizing a Mass therein.*' And Mr. Harington 
very properly suggests that in many cases where reconsecration would 
be unadvisable, some episcopal act is requisite to satisfy those who 
would follow the rule of S. Ignatius, " Jvev toO hnaKowov fnihw 
irpaacetc.*' In such cases as these he recommends, on the authority 
of Bishop Montaigne in 1622, and the present Bishop of Bxeter, 
that letters of Confirmation should be granted by the Bishop, and that 
the edifice should be re-opened with " public prayer read under the 
authority of the Bishop, by the Priest ministering vice Episcopi, pro 
benedictione operis.'* 

In the case of the pollution of a church by the commission of any 
crime therein, the rule of Canon Law Ib rendered rather obscure by the 
confusion of the words "consecrare, benedicere,reconsecrare,rebenedi- 
cere and reconciliare." The rule however, appears to be, that when the 
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cSiiiieh 18 polluted in one of the two ways specified by the Canonists, 
or is partly destroyed by fire, the form for reconciliation is to be used, 
although in the latter case the words ** infidelium spurcitiis contami* 
aatam " occurring in the Ordo Reconciliandi would hardly be applicable. 

Questions of great importance might be raised respecting the treat- 
ment of churches canonically consecrated, but used like those of 
Scotland, for purposes of heretical worship. We do not read of any 
forms adopted for the purgation of churches after the termination of 
the Arian controversy, and the only case alleged by Mr. Haringtou 
which bears on this point is Bishop Hacket's Reconciliation of Lich- 
field Cathedral; it seems probable that such misuse of the sacred 
edifice would require that it should be reconciled, more especially since 
the heretical occupiers would doubtless destroy altar and all the insig- 
nia of Catholic worship. 

As the Pontifical of the Church of England unfortunately (or per- 
haps fortunately) contains no offices but those of Confirmation and 
Ordination, all forms of consecration and benediction save those of a 
new church or cemetery have in effect been laid aside. It seems cer- 
tain that the increased attention with which the decency of Catholic 
worship is regarded will lead to the adoption of forms for the benedic- 
tion of new altars, holy vessels, vestments, and other ecclesiastical 
furniture. Mr. Harington*s learning in the Canonists would stand us 
here in good stead. As our practice at present goes, altars, plate, 
fonts* vestments, &c., are too often used at once, without any previous 
ceremony ; but surely, as we observed on a former occasion, the time 
is not far distant, when Catholic forms of benediction will be thought 
in such cases indispensable. 



Daily Steps towards Heaven (J. H. Parker) are formed somewhat on 
the model of Bogatszky's "Golden Treasury;" and the popularity 
of that very unsatisfactory Manual is abundant justification for the 
appearance of a competitor, which we hope may be destined very gene- 
rally to supersede it. The " Steps" are arranged so as to provide 
ashort subject foreach day's meditation: from Advent to Trinity Sunday, 
the course of Church Services is followed; and the remainder goes 
through the Miracles and Teaching of our Loan, according to a Har- 
mony of the GkMpels which is prefixed. As regards the execution 
of the work, we have noted a few places where there appears rather a want 
of accuracy in statement, which should be amended in another edition. 
Thus the Meditation for the First Sunday in Advent speaks of man's 
restoration from the effects of the fall being effected " by grace through 
faith and the contemplation of Christ." Again, our Lord's words, " I 
am with you always," are applied exclusively to His Presence in the 
hearts of individual Christians I Other defects and errors might easily 
be pointed out : but upon the whole, we may welcome it as a useful 
Manual of that kind of regular devotion which we so much need. 

The Story of a Dream, (Masters,) by the author of " Hymns and 
Scenes of Childhood," seems to daim to be an historical^* Little Red 
Riding Hood." We have no doubt that it will prove a decided fi&vourite 
in the nursery. 
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The Po6t*Offiee Stmday Labour Controversf hat been enacted 
in a Tery characteriscie manner at Harrow. A petition waa started by 
the Vicar (Mr. Cunningham) containing the utiiel amount of asaump* 
tiona, and supported by the uaual Judaical arguments. (It u curious by 
the way how those who so commonly depreciate " the law," here take 
their stand invariably upon it.) For these reasons Dr. Vaughan declines 
signing the petition, and in a very gentle letter declares his reasons for 
rd^sing. Hereupon be finds himself preached against in his parish 
church, and denounced in the most bitter terms by the Record and by 
sundry '* Evangelical *' pamphlets. This necessitates a second letter of 
defence, (Murray.) which will quite repay reading. 

Mm. BmrNBTr, of 8. Paors, Knightsfbridge, has just published a 
second seriea of Letters t0 hie Children. (Qearer.) In the former 
his chief object was to explain the external framework and constitution 
of the Church : in the present volume he dwells for the most part upon 
those moral habits which must ever characterise the true children of the 
C^urcb-^-'Obedience, ptirity, the government of the temper and the 
thoughts, &c. They contain a number of home truths forcibly expressed ^ 
and are calculated to do great good. They will reach too to that 
highest class of society which is scarcely accessible to the orc^ary 
means of exhortation or remonstrance. 

In a new edition of the Bishop of Brechin's very persuasive little 
Tract, A Plea for Sieterhoode, which we are glad to announce, it is 
stated that nine of these Communities are now in active operation in 
£ngknd< Simikr institutions, for men as well as for women, are also 
^ringing up, it appears, in the United States of America. 

Among new Editions we may mention with great commendation one 
both cheap and well arranged, of Pearson on the Creed, It u in 
a single volume, and has been brought out under the care of Mr. Temple 
Chevalier. (J. W. Parker.) A rare and valuable Book has also been 
reprinted in the Anglo-Catholic Library, — two volumes of Festival Ser^ 
mons by Dr. Mark Franks, sometime Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam-' 
bridge. The author was largely endowed with that wit and humour 
which characterised all the great Jacobite and Caroline preachers ; and 
like them was fully master of Theology. We are indebted to Dr. Mill 
for these volumes, which, after Laud and Andrewes, seem to ub almost 
the most valuable in the Series. 

Mr. Badeley, we are glad to see, has published the snbstance of the 
very able speech which he delivered before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the recent case of ' Gorham v. the Bishop c4 
Exeter/ It should be read by every one who entertains the smallest 
doubt concerning the Chureh's Doctrine. 

J%e Garden in the WUdemese is allegorieal, and derived appa^ 
rently from German sources. It is pleasingly told and nicely got up. 



NOTICE TO COEEESPONDENTS. 

The lamented death of Dr. Elrington induces us once more to post- 
pone the discussion of tlie Irish articles, although the Reply of the 
Reviewer is in type. 
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THE TREATMENT OF DISSENTERS. 

The subject embodied in the title prefixed to this article ife one just 
now of increasing interest and moment, which therefore is, as it 
oagfat to be, more and more engaging the practical attention of 
earnest churchmen in this country, especially of those most imme* 
diately concerned with its consideration, the parochial dei^. The 
truth of this statement has been forcibly impressed upon our own 
minds on a quite recent occasion, which indeed first suggested 
the preparation of the article. In lately removing from one 
neighbourhood to another in a distant county, our change of 
residence was coincident with a muster of the dergy of both dis- 
tricts ; the one a conyention of the ruridecanal chapter on the cita- 
tion of their dean; the other simply what is called a ''clerical 
meeting,^ of a voluntary, private, and less formal kind. In both 
meetings alike the question proposed for discussion was identically 
the same ; and that, it so happened, was stated in the t/msniiia 
verba of the above title. 

It may be not an unfit introduction to a few remarks we intend to 
offer here upon the subject, to describe summarily the proceedings 
of the meetings, or of one of them, for the result was much the 
same in both. That at the house of the rural dean, which was 
the lai^est, consisted of some five and twenty of the working clergy 
from the neighbouring parishes, (town and country parishes, in an 
agricultural district), active men, of all ages, and temperaments, 
and representatives of the whole cycle of theological differentia com- 
prisable within the same communion. It was agreed, that the best 
way of bringing the question forward in a practical shape would be 
far each individual in order to state, as a matter of fact, what had 
been his method of treatment hitherto in regard to the dissenters of 
his parish. One after another, therefore, as it came to his turn, 
with more or less particularity, delivered his experiences on the sub- 
ject. A thoughtAil reader, doubtless, will uiticipate the real issue 
of such delivery. If he himself be in orders, and has. been for any 
length of time personally conversant with the pastoral charge of a 
P|arish in which dissent in any form abounds, he will pause to con- 
aider the result of his own experience, and be prepared by that con- 
nderation to expect, that the testimony of these five and twenty or 
any number of English clergymen belonging to the various schools, 
would prove singularly unanimous on this one point; namely, that 
their plan of ''treating dissenters'' did in fact and practically 
amount to nothmff, — ^to loiving them alone I Such, however, was 
the case at both the meetings to which reference has been made. 
Allowing for a very considerable difference of tone in the manner of 
dealing with the subject, according to the degree of severity or favour 
with whidi the notion of dissent in the general was entertained by 
Vol. IX.— March, 1850. a , 
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different individaals, and for some slight difference of practice in 
regard to the treatment of individual dissenters under certain cir- 
cumstances, (as in sickness, when the clergyman was sent for, or 
when brought for burial to the church, or in visiting from house to 
house promiscuously on newly entering upon a cure), yet the main 
question at issue was disposed of alike by one and all with a con- 
fession of having really done nothing, — nothing, that is, directly, 
systematically, and on a large scale, to combat the acknowledged evil. 

A difference of tone in the manner oi speaking oi dissent was ad- 
mitted to be observable on these occasions. But even in this 
respect there is so far an actual agreement, that most churchmen 
seem to speak of it in a sort of off-hand random way, as if not very 
clearly realizing wherein its essential evil or inconvenience consists. 
They speak of it, some bitterly, some contemptuouslv> some indiffer- 
ently, some with connivance and a patronizing air, but never or not 
often so as to indicate a very definite coneeption of the particular 
reasons which disparage it by comparison with the Church, and 
render it desirable that men should belong to the latter in preference 
to it. And it is the need, we suppose, of more precise ideas upon the 
subject, which leads to so much unreal speaking and to so little 
effectual working in the matter. Under this impression, however, 
we proposed to ourselves an article embodying some reflections sug- 
gestive of a less indefinite view, which might help also to bring to 
a practical result the further discussion of the question, which, at 
least on both the occasions referred to, was adjourned sine die, at 
the point above stated, and adhuc stdfjudice lis est. 

Our object then, is to determine more exactly the position of 
dissenters in relation to the Church in England ; why it is desirable 
to endeavour to reconcile them to the Church at all ; and what is 
the system of treatment most probably conducive to that end* 

The popular ultra-Anglican theory appears to be, that the 
" various denominations " of Protestant dissenters in this country 
are in the guilt of unmitigated schism. Mr. Palmer in his Trea- 
tise on the Church, asserts and maintains this wholesale proposition 
in the most sweeping and uncompromising terms. He says 
(P. i. ch. xiii.), " I am now to speak of the societies which are sepa- 
rated from the communion of the Anglo-catholic Churches. As I 
shall consider elsewhere the character of the Romanists and the 
Scottish presbyterians, it only remains here to treat of the various 
sects of dissent. Of these communities, whether collectively or 
individtLaUy considered, I affirm, that they are no part of the Church 
of Christ.^^ Further on in the chapter he repeats and defends this 
unqualified position by the following curious and not very conclusive 
piece of logic : " Owen, their chief writer, speaks of ' baptizing the 
children of church- members, giving them thereby an admission into 
the visible Catholic Church/ Baptism, then, admitted into the 
visible Catholic Church ; but baptism did not admit into dissenting 
Churches of professing saints ; therefore the latter form no part of the 
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Catholic Church of Christ.'' A somewhat barefaced petitio prin- 
cqm / Such, however^ we admit, appears to be the view contem- 
plated by the English Houses of Convocation in the Canons of the 
seventeenth century. Again and again is the principle expressly 
laid down in the ninth, affirmed and applied to a variety of in- 
stances ; " Whosoever shall hereafter separate themselves from the 
Communion of Saints, as it is approved by the Apostle's rules, in 
the Church of England, and combine themselves into a new brother- 
hood, accounting the Christians, who are conformable to the doc- 
trine, government, rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, 
to be profane, and unmeet for them to join with in Christian pro- 
fession; let them be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored 
but by the Archbishop, after their repentance, and public revocation 
of such their wicked errors.'* Now, without entering into the ques- 
tion of the soundness of the principle, as applied to the " maintainers 
of conventicles,'' Roman Catholic or Puritanical, of that date, we 
are prepared gravely to protest against its strict applicability to the 
present race of Protestant Dissenters (with whose treatment we are 
now concerned), as not only harsh and exclusive under the circum- 
stances of their position, but as indefensible on any grounds of 
accurate Theology. Our view, simply stated, is, that having, as 
individuals, mostly in infancy, been once regenerated and engrafted 
into the Catholic Church by Baptism rightly administered and, of 
course, worthily received, and never afterwards formally pronounced 
excommunicate, they cannot in a strict theological sense be regarded 
as in schism, i. e. cut off from union with Christ ; and, according 
to the Ignatian axiom, Inov av ij Xpifrih^ 'Iv^o'ovg, exsl ^ xa0oA«x^ 
f jKicXi|d'/a. Nor indeed is this view inconsistent with the most literal 
interpretation of the Canons in question, which only declare after 
all of those who " shall hereafter separate themselves/' &c., *' let 
them Ife excommunicated ipso facto,'* but decide nothing about 
their condition, in case the sentence of excommunication should 
never actually be pronounced. For, we need scarcely observe, the 
^Mo facto is ruled to possess no legal validity in itself, without a 
trial, conviction, and jud^ent in a proper court. The principle 
contended for moredver is universally conceded by the English 
clergy in the most practical way possible, by their ourial of pro- 
fessed Dissenters with the Office of the Church, a practice con- 
fessedly unpalatable under any consideration, but surely also preg- 
nant with even *' blasphemous frivolity,'^ excepting alone on the 
hypothesis of their spiritual confraternity and real abidance in the 
Communion of Saints. 

We are not called upon to express an opinion as to what wotild 
be the effect upon their condition, if the Canon were carried out. 
That is another question, and a much more painful and difficult 
one, but beside our present purpose. The inquiry we have to deal 
with now regards only the position of Dissenters as we find them 
at this day. And it is a most important point gained towards 
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forming a dear notion of dissent^ and devising a wise theory of 
treatment^ to realize the faet of their aetnal Church-memberahip 
through suspension of the power of the keys. They have been 
once loosed on earth, and. never again bound ; they have been 
united mystically to Christ, and not again delivereid over unto 
Batan, — they have been made members of the Body, and not after-i 
wards cut off. " For by one Spirit are we all Baptized into One 
Body f^ and though '' the foot shall say, Because I am not the 
hand, I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the Body f and 
if the ear shall say^ Because I am not the eye, I am not of the 
body, is it therefore not of the Body ?" Surely, a merely voluntary 
separation from nominal Communion does not necessarily constitute 
a formal schism. 

This remark of course has reference only to those who are called 
orthodox Dissenters, to whom Baptism with proper matter and 
form has been administered. The case of Quakers, unbaptized 
Baptists, and others, who have never received the initiatory Sacra'- 
ment, or again of plainly heretical bodies, such as the Unitarians^ 
is not now contemplated. Dissent, generally speaking, does not 
involve the conscious and explicit denial of objective truths ; but 
runs off mostly on some subjective matter of feeling, tastet, or 
opinion, which forms the centre of a new sectarian system; 
such as that regarding assurance, perfectibility^ the divine counsels, 
or the Uke ; on whi^ a diversity of persuasion, though of course 
necessarily involving serious error, is compatible with real oommu-* 
nion in the Church. 

Further, when we come to consider the historical origin of Dis« 
senting bodies, and some of the causes of their existence at this day, 
we shall find that, for the most part, they are not without Cathohe 
principles at bottom, to explain, and extenuate, perhaps justify, 
their position. For instance, faith in the teaching of parents, sdiooU 
masters, their own ministers of religion, is the prevailing motive, 
we suppose, with the great mass of Dissenters, and is as conacien^ 
tiously entertained by them as by Churchmen. Their hereditary 
reUgion is Dissent } the only form in which their religious cha^ 
meters have been moulded, their conscietoce awakened, theit 
devotional feelings exercised, their consolations administered, 
their self-mastery produced. They have been born and educated 
as Dissenters, and Dissenters they remain. Unless some self- 
evident token of superior truth, sanctity, and authority, is ex- 
hibited by the Church as it comes before them, contrasted with 
their own communion, they are in duty bound, surely, not to 
forsake it for the other, but to serve God, as they best can, where 
He in His providence has placed them. And has it been the case 
hitherto in most parishes or neighbourhoods, that the Church would 
bear comparison at an obvious advantage in these respects with the 
conventicles and their frequenters of the same locality ? To which 
very often do the most frequent and devotional services, the most 
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earnest and affectionate preaching, the most painstaking, strictliving, 
and sealous ministers belong ? Were the instances few, at least in a 
past age, among the clergy, of notorious levity, worldliness, self*- 
indolgence, neglect of pastoral duties; not to mention habitual 
addiction to the grosser sins of drunkenness, blasphemy, and im- 
purity ? We hold it to have been the plain duty of the people to 
separate from such ministers as these in any way not involving 
a breach of Catholic Communion. Mr. Palmer (in justification, 
apparently, of our own Anglican position in relation to the Western 
Church) quotes an epistle addressed by a Synod of African Bishops 
with S. Cyprian, to the clergy and people of Leon and Merida, in 
Spain, of which the following is an extract : — *' Plebs obseqnens 
praoqitis Dominieis, et Deum metuens, h, peccatore prnposito 
separare se debet, nee se ad saorilegi sacerdotis sacrificia misoere.-^ 
Quantum possumus adhortamur litteris nostris, ne cum profanis et 
maeulatis sacerdotibus communioatione sacrilega miscere/^ And 
he observes, ** Of this rule of Catholic communion '(namely, volun- 
tary separation from wicked ministers without incurring the guilt 
of schism)' we find innumerable examples in the history of the 
Church."* Nay, even in the case of those, who, without this 
excuse, have on attaining manhood, left the Church in which they 
faave'been baptized and catechized, and joined some body of Dis* 
s^dters, they have acted, perhaps for the most part, on an aim after 
higher perfection, and a ' ■ closer walk with God,'' than was attain- 
able, aa they thought, where they were. '^ They have gone," they 
said ** where they seemed to get the greatest good.;" where they 
found more sympathy, and wider scope; more reality, and more 
life. The secession itself, on their part, involved an exercise of 
faith, a witnessing to the world of Christ. Approved by their 
own conscience, and (what is a most important feature) practically 
uneenaured by the Churcba it was attended perhaps with some 
alight measure of humiliation and persecution. Not in a spirit of 
eontroversy, however, or animosity, or caprice, was the step taken, 
bat in ignorance and with the best intention. 

We have already excepted altogether from the application of these 
apologetic remarks all those whose particular form of separation in* 
volves either loss of regenerative grace, or the conscious, wilful, and 
-obstinate maintenance of any point contrary to the known faith and 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. It is obvious that from the class 
more particularly contemplated in the latter sentences, we should 
exclude also those whose motive has been merely personal spite and 
vindictiveness, or a proud love of independence; and that lawless 
band of individuals, to be found especially in town parishes, so 
aptly obaracterised by one wheee words are not often lightly spoken, 
aa ^^ptfUiiaU dissenters." But the persons we are now describing 
aie ihoee numerous families of quiet, orderly, and religious people, 

• Tre»tti0 on the Cfanrok, p« 1, ch. iv.. sect. v. 
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who as regularly, and with the same siDcerity and earnestness of 
purpose^ (to say the least,) throng the meeting-houses on Sundays, 
as the average mass of Church families " go to church ;'^ nay, who 
during the week (often before daylight in the morning, and after 
dark at night), are to be found at the chapel prayer-meeting, or 
love-feast, or school, or busily from house to house distributing re- 
ligious tracts, or collecting for the Missionary fund. These " dis- 
senting churches of professing saints,'^ we apprehend, are sadly 
amenable to Mr. Palmer's dictum, that they " form no part of the 
CathoUc Church of Christ ;" and it is their Christianity, and in a 
true sense, Catholicity, which we are now most anxious to maintain. 
If then it be admitted that there is little essential and personal 
evil in a good Dissenter, considered as above, wherein consists 
the extrinsic and accidental evil of Dissent, ^hich renders his 
position so inferior in spiritual I'espects to a professed communion 
with the Church ; nay, so dangerous as to demand, we affirm, a far 
more strenuous effort to reclaim him than has hitherto commonly 
been made ? It will be sufficient for our present practical purpose 
to touch on two or three points. 1. In the first place, although 
heresy is not necessarily involved in his condition, there is un- 
doubtedly a very great danger of incurring it, chiefly through the 
ignorance of his teachers. It is notorious how whole dissenting 
bodies, orthodox in their origin, have in course of time lapsed into 
Antinomianism and Socinian infidelity. There is no adequate 
security against such a fall in the case of individual dissenters. 
And the danger is greater in the case of those who have un- 
doubtedly the best grounds on which to justify their position, the 
children of dissenting parents, who have been bom and educat^ in 
Dissent, without therefore the unconscious influence of dogmatic 
forms, the creeds and the catechism, which exercise ever afterwards 
a wonderful, though often involuntary, restraint upon the mind of 
the children of the Church, preservative from deadly error. This 
constitutes, indeed, for the most part, an essential difference both 
in matter and tone between the teaching of the ultra-Protestant 
clergy, however heterodox on some points, and that of their " dis- 
senting brethren.'' The former is balanced and qualified to an in- 
definite extent by the unconscious force of early dogmatic education^ 
and the involuntary mental habit induced by familiarity with litur- 
gical forms. There is no such safeguard in the case of hereditary 
Dissenters, either ministers or people. Not only are a majority of 
the former a set of illiterate and untrained individuals, blind leaders 
of the blind, but both teachers and taught, as a first principle of 
Dissent, are encouraged to exercise their *' private judgment," on 
the verities of the faith, in the worst meaning of that most dangerous 
phrase. On this account, and from its dSrectly antagonistic posi- 
tion in relation to the Church, controversy is the breathing atmo- 
sphere of Dissent. Fundamental doctrines of reUgion are so wrapped 
round with qualifications in their statement as to lose their positive 
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aspect, and present themselves only as spiritless negations to the 
recipient dissenting mind, not as true in their own essential and 
objective reality, but as witnessing, it is supposed, against some 
opposite prevalent error. This, alas, must be, more or less, gene- 
rally the case with all sections of a divided Church, to the sad 
detriment of a simple faith. But it is especially so, no doubt, with 
those which, locally and politically, are brought into immediate proxi- 
mity, as Roman Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, and the various 
sects of Dissenters in this country. There is danger lest they should 
refuse or obscure the Catholic Faith as such, simply because it is 
the doctrine of the Church, and from the heretical temper and 
habit in which they have been bred. And this surely is a very 
grievous evil. 2. A far more* fatal one remains to be considered. 
It has been admitted that the majority of Dissenters have been, 
"by the laver of Regeneration in Baptism, received into the number 
of the children of God, and heirs of everlasting life.'' But is Holy 
Baptism the only Sacrament generally necessary to salvation ? 
" Since all, in after years,'' (we quote from a printed sermon,) " re- 
generate and unregenerate alike, are called to encounter the three 
great enemies of our fallen race, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
how should they enter upon the combat with any prospect of a final 
victory, unless first instrengthened with that special gift of resistive 
and perfective power which Confirmation alone has the promise of 
imparting, through the anointing of the seveurfold grace of the 
Holy Ghost ? The omission of Confirmation, therefore, one is 
brought to the conclusion, cuts o£P from all hope of attaining to 
spiritual manhood and perfection." ^' The ancient fathers esteemed 
it," says Wheatley, ^* a necessary means of salvatioii, which none 
that were advanced to vears of discretion could neglect without the 
utmost hazard to their souls."* Or again, to speak briefly of a 
painful subject, whatever salvatory grace and blessedness are de- 
rivable from the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Communion, from the 
Apostolical Orders and Ministry, and Sacerdotal acts. Holy Mar- 
riage, Absolution, and Benediction, — ^if even with a due and con- 
stant nse of all the Sacramental means of grace which God has put 
within our power, it is so very difficult to get the mastery of our 
evil nature, and to attain to anything like the perfectness of cha- 
racter required in Christ's saints, what must be the case of those, 
who after baptism pass through life without the use of any one f 
It is in this view they approach most nearly to a formal schism, 
and are placed in such deadly peril to their souls. 3. After this, 
we need but still more briefly allude to the sin of profane, that is, 
unauthorized handling of holy things — ^the sin of Saul and Uzzah 
— so much insisted on by the divines of the seventeenth century 
against the nonconformists of that age ; a sin to which we fear at 

* Com. Prayer, ch. ix. mc. u. 4, where he cites in the margin numerons authori- 
tiet from the Fathen and early Cooncihi, confirmatory of the statement in the text 
ibove quoted. 
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least the teachers and ministers are obnoxiouSi who afiSect H<dy 
Orders and the administration of Holy Sacraments.* 4. And lastly^ 
we may just mention the incalculable hindrance to the propagation 
of the truths and the up-growth of holiness^ the waste of z&bI and 
energy, the constitutional weakness and crippled condition of the 
whole body, produced by the want of sympathy between and dis- 
organization of the members. 

We regret, that the limits of an article, and the despatch neces- 
sary in its preparation, oblige us to discuss in the same cursory and, 
we fear, somewhat meagre manner, the remedial methods of treat- 
n^ent, which we have in conclusion to suggest, as fraught with the 
most probable ^' hope of reconciliation.^' Quite enough, we trust, 
however hastily, has been said under the last division of the sub- 
ject, not only to relieve us from a charge of undue liberalism in 
estimating the evils of Dissent, but to convey a more definite idea 
of the real nature of the evils. It is a great gain, if we are brought 
to regard it with a less sullen conviction of its hopeless estrange- 
ment from and antipathy to the Catholic elements of the €hurch, 
and to cease denouncing it in the harsh, repulsive, and inconside- 
rate language of (to give a specimen which has come under our 
notice during the progress of this article,) the following extract from 
an advertisement, just published, in a provincial joumcu : the writer 
is appealing for contribution to a new district church, now in course 
of erection, and urges, — ''In this hamlet there are no less than 
three dissenting chapels, the greater part of the inhabitants being 
dissenters ; while they who do belong to the ' true Catholtc-Gburch/ 
established in this country, are daily being led away from it 1)y 
these 'wolves in sheep's clothing; ' there being no room for them in 
the parish diurch. This appeal therefore is made to all those who 
have the interest of the true Church at heart, and desire to rescue 
numbers of their brethren from the danger they are in by joining 
that heretical schism, Dissent "f This the ordinaiy language of 
ultra-Anglicans, is, we maintain, so fieur uncharitable as it is ex- 
aggerated and theologically incorrect. But we quote the passage 
here, not so much as iUustrating our previous observations on thia 
point, as to bring forward one remedy suggested by it for the ame- 
lioration of the contemplated evil. No doubt, the multiplication 
of churches in some proportion to the increase of population and 
the creation of new neighbourhoods, will prove an effective stay to 
the progress of Dissent. Probably, had there been sufficient 
'' room in the parish church '^ for the inhabitants of the rural 
haodet above referred to, the religious harmony of the distn<^ 
would never have been disturbed, nor the temper .of the writer 
ruffled, by the erection of the three dissenting chapels. But to 
rail against the parties responsible for their erection under the eir- 

* See SouUi, Sennon, (VoL 1.) on P§. UxzTii. 2 : and Bishop Sttderaon. on 
1 Cor. 1. 23. 
t AdvertiBement in the Ojford Herald, Januaiy 19, 1850. 
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cumstances^ reminds us of a reply made to a clerical friend of our 
own^ who, on a similar occasion, complained to the builder of a 
new meeting-house in his village, that ^' he supposed it was built 
there to annoy himself/^ " No, indeed, sir/' was the naive answer, 
" I built it to annoy the enemy of mankind I ^* Surely, so long as 
public worship of any sort is better than none at all, the opportu- 
nity afforded by the conventicle, with its miserable architecture and 
its wretchedly meagre services, is to be thankfully regarded as a 
principal means, at least in a past age, for preserving religion among 
the people. But the extension of church room is to be obtained, 
often more effectually, in different localities, by other methods than 
the costly one of building new churches ; namely, by a new inter- 
nal arrangement of our old ones, the abolition of the odious pew 
system, and the multiplication of religious services. We are not 
prepared to state what proportion the number of churches bears to 
the population in continental countries, where the Catholic body 
of believers is not divided into '^ various denominations,'^ and all 
the inhabitants of a district frequent the same church. But the 
evident paucity, compared with the proportionate number in 
England, affords sufficient proof, that the amount of actual church- 
room will not adequately account for uniformity or dissension in the 
same communion. It is plain, that the object is practically ob- 
tained by the open area of the churches, and the frequency of ser- 
vices in each. And we should be glad to find, in the present rage 
for building churches, that a commensurate attention was paid to 
those latter methods of effecting the desired end* 

Thus much, however, only as to an obvious means for arresting 
the iMtihev progress of Dissent. The point which we are disposed 
most to rely upon for the recovery of wanderers from the fold, is, to 
give a mare papular character to our Church Services in the circum* 
stantials and manner of their performance ; to make them more at^ 
tractive and congenial to a religious mind. There will of course be 
some difference of opinion, how this end will be answered best in 
detail. For our own part, our knowledge of human nature, such 
as it is, and the experience of continental churches just referred to, 
and of the Church in this country before the rupture of the six- 
teenth century, convince us, that a more splendid, more touching, 
and more symbolical form of worship, than that at present practised 
amongst us, in respect of architecture, ceremonial, vestments, de- 
corations, music, singing, and the other external appliances of 
devotion, is under grace, the unitive principle most needed, most 
missed, the loss of which has been fatally destructive of our 
Catholic brotherhood and communion, ^ Religion with the mass of 
people will seem to find its most complete exercise and development 
m public worship. The idea of religion presents itself to the 
mind of, perhaps, the majority, most familiarly, in the form of 
''going to church'' or ''chapel" on Sundays and other days. 
Practical religion seems to take its beginning from this point ; so 

VOL. IX. T 
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that going to charch or not, is the mark most dwelt upon to deter- 
mine a man's religious character. It is obviously most important, 
that the form of common worship should be such, as to engage and 
satisfy the yearnings of our common nature. Now, we are per- 
suaded that an essential element of the Divine Image in man is 
greatly undervalued and unprovided for in our Anglican system, 
as popularly carried out, — and that is, the imagination. An unsa- 
tisfied and undirected imagination has been one of th^ most fruit- 
ful sources of Dissent. Nor is this view at all disproved by the 
cold dry nakedness, in fact, of ultra-Protestant forms. Imagina- 
tion, or, more strictly speaking, perhaps, the moral sense acted on 
by the imagination, by the mental faculty which meditates upon 
spiritual realities, and unconsciously draws them out into a sys- 
tem of subjective truths, will, carried to an extreme, develope in 
one or other of two, apparently opposite, directions, in an asthetic or 
ascetic form. The latter is the normal shape assumed in the Puri- 
tanical developement. Its outward severity is no proof of any lack 
of imagination : how else should have sprung from it such ripe and 
luscious fruits as, for example, Milton's Paradise Lost or Bunyan's 
Pilgrim* s Progress ? The ecclesiological movement now going on 
among dissenters is another proof of the natural predilection. 
Besides, the excitement of singularity, separation, independence, 
antagonism, persecution, self-sacrifice, unbridled enthusiasm, real 
religious earnestness, aiming at perfection, supplies in dissent the 
desired fomes and subject-matter of imagination, not attainable 
by a quiet conformity with established uses. This statement 
is abundantly borne out in the personal histories of Luther, George 
Fox, John Wesley, the Welch leaders of mcthodism, and their 
respective followers of this class. The secessions which have 
recently taken place among us in a different direction are 
attributable, we are persuaded, to a very great extent, to the same 
disposing cause. It is the duty, and assuredly the wisdom, of 
a Church, to provide for the due exercise of an enlightened and 
sanctified imagination. This end is to be effected, in a good mea- 
sure, we have already hinted, by a judicious combination of the 
two forms, the asthetic, and ascetic, — the staff of beauty, and the 
staff of bands, — on which imagination naturally fastens, in the 
ritual, the discipline, the obligations, and observances, the fast and 
festival practices, of the Church. 

Concurrently of course with a movement in this matter, and pre- 
paratory to it, there must be a more close, personal, and confidential 
intercourse between clergy and people, with a view to removing 
prejudices, producing kindly feelings, correcting tendencies- to 
heresy or antinomianism, and above all, as affording precious oppor- 
tunities of sympathy, intercession, spiritual consolation, and di- 
rection^ and other Christian offices of love, which possess such 
a wonderful power of attraction in the confessionals of the conti- 
nental churches, and in the class system of the Wesleyan sect. 
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To cany out a plan of this kind to any adequate extent^ there must 
be a proportionate increase of the clergy ; and these^ taken from 
all ranks of life ; and therefore^ according to their various intellec- 
tual and spiritual abilities^ of different ministerial Orders. The fresh 
scope and occasion for religious zeal thus opened in the Churchy 
would operate also as a powerful stay to earnest spirits, yearning for 
an active life in religion, who have hitherto sought it in dissent. 
Others, whose dispositions are of a more contemplative and studious 
kind, would find their fit vocation in religious societies and brother- 
hoods. On this point, indeed, we had intended, but for our necessary 
limits, to expatiate at some length. We may, perhaps, recur to 
it hereafter. We are not sure that we are starting an original idea, 
but it is one which has long forcibly impressed us, that a great secret 
of external unity in the Roman and Oriental churches, is an effect 
of their monastic orders. The various sects of Dissenters in this 
country, viewed under one aspect in relation to the Church, occupy 
an analogous position with the different bodies of Religious on the 
continent. The Church has wisely provided in these bodies for a 
necessary difference of opinion as to the relative importance of 
certain truths, speculative or practical, attributable to differences of 
temperament or education, without injury to the Catholic faith ; 
and for different views and counsels of Christian perfection. How 
marvellously united in mind and singleness of purpose, how distinct 
in personal character and detail, the outward beautv and magnifi- 
cence of the Cluniac rule, the severity and simplicity of Citeaux I 
What apparent refuge is there for perfectiouists in our own com* 
munion, but in one of the established or some new section of 
dissent? 

This is eminently an age of unions and societies, for special 
ecclesiastical purposes. We should be truly glad to hear of some 
judicious combinations among the clergy exclusivelv devoted to the 
practical object contemplated in this article, — the treatment of 
Dissenters. There would be ample employment, we are sure, in a 
deep study of dissent ; its history, and real nature ; its character- 
istic views and tempers; its dangers, deficiencies, and intrinsic 
evils ; and in the preparation of careful treatises on the subject, of 
a controversial and practical kind ; the suggestion of probably suc- 
ceaaful schemes of dealing with it, and of counteractive influences; 
in the carrying out an aggressive warfare against it, with the 
arms of gentle persuasion, sympathy, and intercession. ''Give 
ear, O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 
Thou thatdwellest between the cherubims, shine forth. Before 
Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manasses, stir up-Thy strength, and 
come and save us. Turn us again, O God, and cause Thy Face to 
shine ; and we shall be saved. Lord God of Hosts, how long 
wilt Thou be angry against the prayer of Thy people? Thou 
makest us a strife unto our neighbours; and our enemies laugh 
among themselves. Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : Thou 
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hast cast out the heathen^ and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it^ and didst cause it to take deep root^ and it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with the shadow of it^ and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs 
unto the sea^ and her branches unto the river. Whjr hast Thoa 
then broken down her hedges^ so that all they which pass by 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it^ and the wild 
beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech Thee^ O 
Lord of Hosts : look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this 
vine ; and the vineyard which Thy Bight Hand hath planted, and the 
branch that Thou madest strong for Thyself. It is burned with 
fire, it is cut down ; they perish at the rebuke of Thy Countenance. 
Let Thy Hand be upon the Man of Thy Right Hand, upon the 
Son of Man Whom Thou madest strong for Thyself. So will not 
we go back from Thee ; quicken us, and we will call upon Thy 
Name. Turn us again, Lord God of Hosts, cause Thy Face to 
shine ; and we shall be saved 1'^ 



P.S. Since writing the above, it has occurred to us to suggest, 
that the present season of Lent affords the very best opportunity 
for putting in practice the recommendation contained in the latter 
sentences of this article, namely, a combined and systematic effort 
on the part of the Clergy, on a large scale, to recover and reconcile 
penitents to the Church, whether the ground of their wandering 
has been of a moral or ceremonial nature. The remark will not 
be too late even now, as applicable to the concluding and most 
sacred period of the season, the holy Fassiontide. We rejoice to 
be able to put upon record one or two conclusive proofs, that such 
an attempt is no longer a matter of mere theory and hope, but 
under the highest sanction, and in the most practical manner possi- 
ble, is at this time in progress. The first and most cheering instance 
is from the diocese of Oxford. 

" Lbntbn Mission. — We understand that the Bishop, with the assist- 
ance of three or four active parish Clergymen, has commenced a series 
of vifiits to some of the more important towns of the Diocese, during this 
season of Lent, with the view of aiding the resident parochial Clergy in 
appealing to the consciences of their respective flocks. During his lord- 
ship's stay in each place, which is to last, we believe, nearly a week, the 
Holy Sacrament will be celebrated duly, and sermons preached both at 
morning and evening service, with the -especial view of arousing the 
careless, and of confirming and perfecting the more advanced. The first 
place selected is Wantage, from whence the Bishop will proceed to Far- 
riogdon, and afterwards to Banbury, in which last place he proposes to 
held an Ordination on the second Sunday in Lent." — Oxford Herald, 

At one of the churches in Devonport, we believe, something of 
the same kind is going on. 

In London also we understand that courses of week-day sermons 
are being delivered at several churches ; though we are not aware 
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that they haye any such definite aim as we have suggested. But^ 
what is even yet more important^ the sacrifice of the Uoly Eucharist 
is offered in some instances once in the middle of the week, and in 
others daily. 

We also subjoin in exienso a notice circulated at the commence- 
ment of the present Lenten season in several parishes of Bristol. 
We cannot too highly commend the spirit of the scheme, and the 
details of its operation. The very titles of the proposed sermons 
supply a subject of exceeding comfort. 



BRISTOL. LENT, 1850. 

In addition to the ustud Sunday Services there wiU be Divine Service in th^ foUowin^ 
Churches, on the days and at the hoars undermentioned : — 

ALL SAINTS .—Daily Morning Service, at 9. 
Sermons on Thursday Evening, at 6^. 
The Holy Communion on Holy Days, at 9. 
S. ANDREW, MONTPELIER :— Morning Service on Wednesday and Friday, at 1 1. 
DaUy Morning Service, in Holy Week, at 1 1. 
Morning Service, on Holy Days, at 11. 
Sermons ou Wednesday, Friday, and Holy Day Evenings, at 7. 
S. AUGUSTINE :— Daily Morning Prayer, at H. 

Litany and Commination Ssrvice on Ash Wednesday, at 11. 
Evening Prayer and Sermon on Ash Wednesday, at 7^. 
Evening Prayer and Sermon on the Second l^ursday in Lent, and every 
following Thursday, at 7^. 
S. BARNABAS .—Daily Morning Service, at 9i. 

S. JAMES : — Daily Morning Service, at 8i ; except on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Holy Days. 
Morning Service on Wednesday, Friday, and Holy Days, (with Holy Com- 

munion,) at 11. 
Daily Morning Service in Holy Week, at U. 
Daily Evening Service, at 8, except on Tuesday. 
Evening Service, on Tuesday, at 6^. 
Sermons on Tuesday, at 64, p. m. 
Sermons every other Evening in Lent, at 8. 
8. JOHN BAPTIST -.—Daily Mommg Service, at 8. 
Daily Evening Service, at 4^. 
Sermons on Thursday Evening, at 4^. 
S. JUDE :— DaUy Morning Service, at 10. 
Daily Evening Service, at 7. 

Sermons on Wednesday, Friday, and Holy Day Evenings. 
S. MARK, EASTON :~Daily Morning Service, at 9. Wednesday and Friday 
Mornings, at 1 1 . 
Daily Evening Service, at 6^. 

Sermons on Wednesday and Friday Evenings, and every day in Holy Week, 
at6|. 
S. NICHOLAS : — Morning Service on Wednesday and Friday, at 1 1, with Sermons 

and Daily Prayers in the Holy Week. 
S. PAUL, BEDMINSTER :— Morning Service, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, at 7| ; and on Wednesday, Friday, and during Holy Week, 
at 11. 
Evening Service on Wednesday and Friday, and daily in Holy Week, at 7. 
Sermons on Wednesday Evening, and Daily in Holy Week, at 7. Cate- 
chising on Friday, at 7. 
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The following Coune of SeimoiiB on " The Nicbnk Crbbd " U proposed to be 
preached in the Chnrch of Saint Jamss. 
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The Vcn. T. Thorp 
Rer. Canon Barrow 
E. Walford 
W. Battersby 
G. J. Hill 

A. Watson 
J. J. Coles 
Canon Barrow 
A. J. Street 
H. G. EUnd 
W. G. Todd 

H. Brancker 
J. R. Woodford 
R. B. Paul 



The Unity of God 

The Trinity in Unity 

God the Father Almighty 

The Maker — of Heaven and Earth 

The Maker—of all things visible and 

invisible 
The One Lord Jbsus Christ 
The only Begotten of the Father 
Of one substance with the Father 
By Whom all things were made 
The Humiliation 
The Incarnation by the Holt Ghost 

of the Blessed Virgin 
The Perfect Humanity 
The Oblation upon the Cross 
The Bodily Sufferings 



J. H. ButterworthThe Mental Sufferings 



G. J. Hill 

J. D. Gray 

C. Evanson 
Canon Barrow 

C.Terry 

J. R. Woodford 

H. G. Eland 

R. Ward 
H.Algar 



L. Galton 
Lonsada 

G. Bleeck 
Hodgson 



C. Evanson 

A. Watson 
J. D. Gray 



J. J. Coles 

W. G. Todd 

H. Brancker 
J. H. Woodward 
E. Walfoid 

R.B. Pfeol 

J. H. Woodward 
W. G. Todd 



The Descent into Hell, and the 

Burial 
The Resurrection according to the 

Scriptures 
The Ascension 
The Session on the Right Hand of 

God 
The Intercession 
The Second Advent with Glory 
The Judgment of the Quick and the 

Dead 

The Eternity of His Kingdom 
God the Holt Ghost 
The Lord and Giver of Life 
The Procession from the Father 

and the SoK 
The Inspirer of the Prophets 
The One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church 

— The Pillar and Ground of tlie 

Troth 

— Its Authority in matters of PUth 
The existence of evil in the visible 

Church not destructive of its 

Holiness 
The Guilt of Schism, and the Bless- 

ing of Unity 
The Absence of Godly Discipline a 

Cruelty to Souls 
The Conflicts of the Church 
The Communion of Saints 
The One Baptism for the Remission 

of Sins 
The Death, and Resurrection of the 

Body 

Tlie Grave and Gate of Death 
The life Everlasting 



••• Alms wiU be collected after the Evening Services in S. James's Church oa 
Ash Wednesday, and on every Wednesday and Friday Evening, for meet- 
ing the Expenses of the Daily Services throughout the year, which are very 
considermble in smoont. 
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Snlgeet of the Sennons proposed to be preached in the Church of S. John 

Baptist. 



liTborsday 
2 Thursday 

3. Thursday 

4 Thursday 

5 Thursday 

6Thursday 
7 Thursday 



Owr Saviour's Ldut Wordi upon the Croa. 
Feb. HjReY. J. R. Woodford 
,. 21frhe Rector 



28Rcv. J. R. Woodford 
Mar. 7 The Rector 

ReT. J. R. Woodford 



14 
21 



The Rector 



28 Rev. J. R. Woodford 



The Belored Mother and Faithftd 

Disciple.— /9. John xix. 26, 27. 
The Prayer for the Murderers. — 

8. Luke zxiii. 34. 
The Thirst— & John xix. 28. 
The Loud Voice.-& Matt, xzTii. 46. 
The Penitent Thief. — 8, Luke 

xxiii. 43. 
The Departing Spirit — 8, Luke 

xxiii. 46. 

It is finUhed."— ^. John xix. 30. 



Subject of the Sermons proposed to be preached in the Church of S. Nicholas. 
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Vicar 

Rev. J. D. Gray 
E. Walford 
H. G. EUnd 
Jas. Hodgson 

The Vicar 

Rev. C. Evanson 
E. Walford 
J. D. Gray 
J. R. Woodford 
H. G. Eland 
Jas. Hodgson 

The Vicar 

ITie Vicar 



The Commination Service 

The Value of the Soul 

Birth in Sin 

New Birth unto Righteousness 

Sin after Baptism 

Renewing of the Holt Ghost 

Growth in Grace 

Perseverance 

Self-Examination 

Fasting 

Prayer 

The Word 

Holy Communion 

The Crucifixion 



Subject of the Sermons proposed to be preached in the Church of S. Juds. 



1 Ash. Wed. 
I 

2 Friday 

3 Wednesday 

I 

4 Friday 

5 Wednesday 
I 

6 Friday 

7 Wednesday 

8 Friday 

9 Wednesday 

10 Friday 

11 Wednesday 

12 Friday 

13 Wednesday 



Feb. 13'. 

15 
. 20 



, 22 
, 27 

Mar. 1 



8 
13 
15 

20 

22 
27 



The Nature and Necessity of Re- 

pentance 
The Fruits of Repentance 
Holiness the Design of the Gospel 

Dispensation 
Christ's Life a Pattern of Holiness 
The Holiness of Christians should be 

eminent 
The Holiness of Christians should be 

seen by others 
The Wisdom of being Holy 
The Pleasure of being Holy 
The Advantages of being Holy 
The Eminent Holiness of Primitive 

Saints 
The Sufficiency of God*s Grace to 

make us Holy 
Christian Perfection 
The Sinless Perfoction of Christ 

asserted by the Penitent Thief 
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Subject of the Sermons proposed to be preached io the Church of S. Ma&k, 
Lower Easton. 
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) The Rural Dean 

> ReT. J. H. Butterworth 

H. Brancker 

A. 6. Bleeck 

J. H. Woodward 

C. Evanson 

E. Walford 

J. Carter 

J. D. Gray 

J. Hodgson 

W. G. Todd 
J. B. Riddle 



Original Sin 

Actual Sin 

Christ alone without Sin 

The Sin that doth so easily beset us 

The Sins of the Age 

The Tempter to Sin 

The Sin against the Holt Ghost 

Sin the Sting of Death 

Death-bed Repentance of Sin 

One Baptism for the Remission of 

Sin 
Absolution of Sin 
llie Holy Eucharist a Safeguard 

against Sin 



HOLY WEEK. 



Sermons erery Morning, on the Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. J. G. Hill. 
Sermons every ETcning, on Isaiah, chap, liii., by the Rev. J. R. WooDroRD. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. 

{Concluded from p. 81.) 

There is one feature in these volumes which leads us especially 
to recommend them to our readers. Not only are they the most 
interesting volumes we have almost ever read^ full of spirit^ life^ and 
intelligence^ and for gracefulness of composition very models of 
epistolary writing ; but there is a good tone throughout^ a tone 
which at this time it is most refreshing to meet with. Southey 
himself^ we have said^ had an honest and good heart : he was full of 
kindly feelings^ and still more of kindly deeds ; be not only loved 
but laboured for his friends; he worked laboriously and inces- 
santly^ not merely because he loved work^ for he haa to undergo 
the pain of not labouring at what he really was interested in, but 
because he had to assist a destitute mother, and brothers, who, like 
himself, were fatherless. His letters to his brothers are all over 
love and heartiness, and he cared for their welfare, according to 
his judgment, in respect of moral as well as physical good; his 
character is marked by manly, honourable, and generous sentiments; 
he was a true and a faithful friend, he could advise and reprove and 
not lose his friends, and his house was the home of those who 
needed it; his practical good sense, and the absence of thi^t wild- 
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liess of genius which characterised his friend and almost brother — 
Coleridge — enabled him to have this home to offer : to this day 
the sister of Mrs. Southey — ^the wife of his early friend Lovel, the 
last of the Pantisocrats, is living under the roof of his surviving 
son; and there are similar manifestations of good and kindly feel- 
ings in those with whom he was connected, which present us with 
the brighter side of human conduct, and practically refute the 
wretched principles of a selfish world. 

One of the most marked deserves to be recorded here. It was 
the generous act of his school-fellow, Mr. Charles W. Wynne, who, 
originally with the view of enabling him to engage in the study of 
the law, gave him for some years after his return from Portugal, an 
annuity of £160, 'Hhe prompt fulfilment of a promise made dur- 
ing their years of college intimacy . . . bestowed with pleasure, 
received without any pai^ul feelings, and often reverted to, as the 
staff and stay of those years, when otherwise he must have felt to 
the full all the manifold evils of being, as he himself expresses 
it^ ' cut adrift upon the ocean of life,' " for early in his career he 
was without means of support for himself or his relations. This 
was doubtless the means of rescuing a noble and generous mind 
from actual want — or a drudgery which would probably soon have 
worn out his delicate frame. 

We have said that there are but a few intimations given of the 
influences by which Southey was recovered from the errors into 
which he ran. Throughout he seems to have clung almost osten- 
tatiously to the truths of "Natural Religion." He says he was 
preserved from vice first by refinement of sentiment, and afterwards 
by an almost stoical morality. Stoicism was his morality and almost 
his religion too. Some thmgs which influenced him for good he 
does mention — some more than once, which it may do us real good 
to notice — ^^the first was the influence of the living example — and 
even more, of the memory of his college friend, Edmund Seward. 
Four years after his death — three years after Southey's return to 
England, to a home, where we conceive he was gradually yielding 
to the influence of religious truth — the memory of Seward was 
deeply fixed in his mind. We are sure our readers will not regret 
that we reprint it, though it lacks the comforting thoughts of the 
Resurrection of the Flesh : — 



"THE DEAD FRIEND. 

** Not to the grave, not to the grave* my soul. 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear ! 

The spirit is. not there 
Which kindled that dead eye, " 
Which throbb'd in that cold heart, 
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Which in that motionlesa hand 
Hath met thy friendly grasp. 
The Bpirit is not there ! 
It is hut lifeless, perishahle flesh 
That moulders in the grave ; 
Earth, air, and water's ministering pardcles 
Now to the elements 
Resolved, their uses done. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul. 
Follow thy friend beloved. 
The spirit is not there ! 



*' Often together have we talk'd of death -, 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 
How sweet it were with powers 

Such as the cherubim. 

To view the depth of Heaven 

O Edmund ! thou hast first 

Begun the travel of eternity ! 

I look upon the stars. 

And think that thou art there. 

Unfettered as the thought that follows thee. 

•• And we have often said how sweet it were. 

With unseen ministry of angel power. 

To watch the friends we loved. 

Edmund ! we did not err I 

Sure I have felt thy presence ! Thou hast given 

A birth to holy thought. 
Hast kept me from the world unstained and pure. 
Edmund ! we did not err ! 
Our best affections here 
They are not like the toys of infancy ; 
The soul outgrows them not ; 
We do not cast them off; 
Oh if it could be so, 
U were indeed a dreadful thing to die ! 

•• Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Folk>w thy friend beloved ! 
But in the lonely hour. 
But in the evening walk. 
Think that he companies thy solitude ; 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 
And though remembrance wake a tear. 
There will be joy in grief." 
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Another thing is more than onoe referred to as having done 
him much good — ^Wordsworth's poem of *' the Brothers/' 

The following extract from a letter written to his brother in 1797, 
shows the nature of the subjects in which he was interested : — 

" You will be surprised to hear that I have been planning a charitable 
institution, which will in all probability be established. It was planned 
with John May and Carlisle, and the outline is simply this, — many 
poor victims perish after they have been healed at the hospitals, by re- 
turning to unwholesome air, scanty and bad food, cold and filth. We 
mean to employ them in a large garden, for many persons may be use- 
fully employed in some manner there. When in good order, the pro- 
duce of the garden will support the institution ; in the long winter 
evenings the people will be employed in making nets, baskets, or matting ; 
and the women in making sheeting — all things that will be wanted at 
home, and for the overplus a ready sale will be had among the sup- 
porters of the Convalescent Asylum. My name will not appear in the 
business : I leave the credit to Lords and Esquires. I will send you our 
printed plan as soon as it is ready. Six hours' labour is all that will be 
required from the strongest persons : for extra work they will be paid ; 
then they may leave the Asylum with some little money, and with some 
useful knowledge. 

*' We are much pleased with this scheme, as it will make every body 
useful whom it benefits ; a man with one leg may make holes for cab- 
bages with his wooden leg, and a fellow with one arm follow and put in 
the plants " 

We regret that we cannot find room for larger extracts from 
these volumes. We will give another poem^ written a little earlier 
daring a temporary absence from home on a visit to Norfolk : — 

*' To Mrs. Souihef. 

<'Jime4, 1798. 
" Edith, it ever was thy husband's wish. 
Since he hath known in what is happiness. 
To find some little home, some low retreat. 
Where the vain uproar of the worthless world 
Might never reach his ear ; and where, if chance 
The tidings of its horrible strifes arrived, 
They would endear retirement, as the blast 
Of winter makes the shelter'd traveller 
Draw closer to the hearth-side, every nerve 
Awake to the warm comfort. Quietness 
Should be his inmate there ; and he would live 
To thee, and to himself, and to our Ood, 
To dwell in that foul city, — to endure 
The common, hollow, cold, lip-intercourse 
Of life ; to walk abroad and never see 
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Green field, or running brook, or setting sun ! 
Will it not wither up my faculties. 
Like some poor myrtle that in the town air 
Pines on the parlour window ? 

"Everywhere 
Nature is lovely : on the mountain height. 
Or where the embosom'd mountain-glen displays 
Secure sublimity, or where around 
The undulated surface gently slopes 
With mingled hill and valley ; — everywhere 
Nature is lovely ; even in scenes like these. 
Where not a hillock breaks the unvaried plain. 
The eye may find new charms that seeks delight. 
At eve I walk abroad ; the setting sun 
Hath soften 'd with a calm and mellow hue 
The cool fresh air ; below, a bright expanse. 
The waters of the Broad lie luminous. 
I g&2e around ; the unbounded plain presents 
Ocean immensity, whose circling line 
The bending heaven shuts in. So even here 
Methinks I could be well content to fix 
My sojourn ; grow familiar with those scenes 
mi time and memory make them dear to me. 
And wish no other home. 



" There have been hours 
When I have long'd to mount the winged bark 
And seek those better climes, where orange groves 
Breathe on the evening gale voluptuous joy. 
And, Edith ! though I heard from thee alone 
The pleasant accents of my native tongue. 
And saw no wonted countenance but thine, 
I could be happy in the stranger's land. 
Possessing all in thee. O best beloved ! 
Companion, friend, and yet a dearer name ! 
I troid those better climes a heartless thing, 
Cintra's cool rocks, and where Arrabida 
lifts from the ocean its sublimer heights. 
Thine image wander'd with me» and one wish 
Disturb'd the deep delight. 

" Even now that wish. 
Making short absence painful, still recurs. 
The voice of friendship, that familiar voice, 
From which in other scenes I daily heard 
First greeting, poorly satisfies the heart. 
And wanting thee, though in best intercourse, 
Such as in after yean remembrance oft 
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Will love to dwell upon ; yet when the sun 
Goes down, I see his setting beams with joy. 
And count again the allotted days, and think 
The hour will soon arrive when I shall meet 
The eager greeting of affection's eye. 
And hear the welcome of the voice I love/* 

These verses show what was from this time the one wish of 
Southey's life, a quiet and retired home where he might pursue his 
literary labours, uninterrupted by the world, and undistracted by 
care, enjoying the society of his relations and friends, and living in 
bis books. This home he at last found at Keswick, but he only 
obtained the means of support at last by withdrawing much time from 
the great works which he himself contemplated, for the laborious 
services of the press. He had oscillated for six or seven years after 
his marriage, but at last was fixed. The events of thispart of his life 
most be bridly told. His first design, aided by Mr. TVynne's friend- 
ship, was to engage in the study of the law; he entered at Gray's- 
inn, and most interesting it is to see the struggle against nature 
and inclination which Robert Southey had to undergo in submitting 
to live in London and to study law. '< Green fie W were his delight ; 
his spirits sank when he approached London ; his heart was in the 
country, and he tried to Uve where he could see it; and his heart 
was with his wife, and he avoided general society to spend his 
leisure hours with her; even when in town for the purppse of 
studying law, he continued his literary employments, and poetry 
preoccupied the mind, and Coke and Blackstone could gain no hold 
on it. Nay, when there he found one chief pleasure in old book 
stalls. At last the attempt was given up, and he did not trouble 
law any more. He continued to live on the cosst of Hampshire, 
and in the neighbourhood of Bristol, till the precarious condition 
of his health obliged him again to visit Fortugsl. Mrs. Southey 
was with him, and his mind now more at ease was open to fresh 
enjoyments; the exceeding beauty of some of its scenery, the 
charms of its climate refreshed and delighted him ; he was alive to 
the romantic and picturesque characters, at least, of the reli- 
gious institutions which he saw around him : but above all, he was 
able to read for the great work which he now planned — the history 
of Portugal. He wrote Thalaba, and indited letters to his friends, 
which he contemplated afterwards publishing as a second series of 
letters from Spain and Portugal. 

The benefit which he had derived from this residence in a 
wanner climate led his friends to endeavour to obtain a consulship 
for him in some nart of the Mediterranean, and he had schemes 
of travelling, ana the law was again just thought of; but he was 
being drawn to that place which was to be his home. Coleridge 
was now at Keswick, and proposed that Southey should come and 
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share his home j he went and saw the lakes ; but another plan 
drew him aside for a moment^ and the account of this forms 
one of the most comic episodes in the book — ^the attempt to 
be private secretary to Mr. Corry, the chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland. Southey gives an amusing description of his office, 
" all pay and no work/' but it soon became irksome to him^ and he 
gave it up ; and now that he had secured such a portion of literary 
reputation, as enabled him to support himself and those of his 
relations who still depended on him, he devoted himself to those 

Eursuits that seemed properly his own, and ultimately fixed 
imself, after the death of his mother and his first child, a 
daughter, at Greta Hall, sharing the house in which Mr. Coleridge 
lived. We would gladly extract some of his beautiful descrip- 
tions of the scenery around him, and still more some of his letters 
to his brother, but we must forbear. 

We hasten to make a few observations on those parts of the 
literary works of Southey, of which these volumes inform us. 

Southey, it appears, was through life diverted from carrying 
out the great works which he undertook and laboured at, which he 
would wiUingly have made the employment of his whole time, by 
the necessity of working for himself and his family, and whilst 
great works were his own aim, he was forced to occupy his time in 
little ones. At the age of five-and-twenty he engaged in a great 
work, which he looked to as that on which his fame was to be 
built — ^The History of Portugal. For this he read, bought books, 
made extracts, collected large materials, and speaks as if he had 
prepared one volume for tiie press, but he was never able to finish 
it. Of this he says — ^for vanity seems to have been his fault — 

" On my history no labour shall be spared. Now, I only heap mar- 
ble ; the edifice must be erected in England ; but I must return again to 
the quarry. You will find my style plain and short, and of condensed 
meaning, — plain as a Doric building, and I trust, of eternal durability. 
The notes will drain off all quaintness. I have no doubt of making a 
work by which I shall be honourably remembered. You shall see it, 
and Elmsly if he will take the trouble, before publication. Of profit 
I must not be sanguine ; yet, if it attain the reputation of Robertson, 
than whom it will not be worse, or of Roscoe and Gibbon, it will pro- 
cure me something more substantial than fame." 

But the History of Portugal was interrupted in order that be 
might write poetry for the Morning Post, or go through the heavy 
yearly recurring labour of writing for the Annual Review, or pre- 
paring works for immediate publication, which would bring in 
money. The later volumes of his life will record, we presume, the 
same kind of interruption. He had in 1804 designed the foU 
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lowing works : we will give the account of his plan in bis own 
words: — 

" I have so far altered my original plan of the history, as to resolve 
upon not introducing the Lafe of S. Francesco* and the chapters there- 
with connected, but to reserve them for a separate history of Monasticism, 
which will make a very interesting and amusing work ; a good honest 
quarto may comprise it. (!) My whole historical labours will then con- 
sist of thiee separate works. 1. History of Portugal, the European 
part, 3 Tob. 2. History of the Portuguese Empire in Asia, 2 vols, or 
3 vols. 3. History of Brazil. 4. History of the Jesuits in Japan. 
5. Literary History of Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. 6. History of 
Monasticism. In aU, ten. eleven, or twelve quarto volumes ; and you 
cannot easily imagine with what jdeasure I look at all the labour before 
me. Gk>n give me life, health, eyesight, and as much leisure as even 
now I have, and done it shall be." 

Of these works the history of the Brazils alone was completed : 
but we may see in all Southey's writings^ whether prose or verse, 
that these were the subjects in which his heart centred ; prepara- 
tions were made for them ; they may almost have said to have been 
began before he was thirtVj and continued to be the objects of his 
interest and his labours through life. They seem the great fabrics 
around which and for which he works ; portions of details are 
finished here and there, a plan sketched — a figure half carved — a 
niche or a capital — or some minor part actually completed. He 
became more and more rich in the stores of knowledge necessary 
for these undertakings — the Lives of Saints, the Histories of 
Fonndera and of Orders, became objects of his special interest ; even 
at this early time he had worked through the Jesuit History, 
and possessed himself of Wadding's many folios of Franciscan 
Annals — ^yet he never was permitted to complete the fair and mighty 
fabric which he had devised; he was forced to write what would 
bring immediate remuneration. In 1 805, he was on the point of 
giving up reviewing, with the following farewell observations : — 

*« I am at my revievring, of which this year I take my leave for ever. 
It is an irksome employment over which I lose time, because it does 
not interest me. A good exercise certainly it is, and such I have found 
it; but it is to be hoped that the positive immondity of serving a liter- 
ary apprenticesliip in censuring the works of others will not be imputed 
wholly to mc. In the winter of 1797, when 1 was only twenty-three 
and a half, 1 was first applied to to undertake the office of a public 
critic ! Precious criticism ! and thus it is that these things are done. 
I have acquired some knowledge, and much practice in prose, at this 
work, which I can safely say I have ever executed with as much honesty 
as possible ; but on the whole I do and must regard it as an immoral 
occupation, unless the reviewer has actually as much knowledge at least 
of the given subject as the author upon whom he undertakes to sit in 
judgment." 
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However the Quarterly was soon after started and that gave him 
employment for life : though in a different kind of reviewing from 
that which he had hitherto practised ; the new kind of essay writ- 
ing which the Edinburgh had introduced. 

Had Southey enjoyed in the earlier part of his life the pension 
which was given near the close of it^ we might have possessed one at 
least of these accessions to our literature^ and yet^ it is very remark- 
able to observe^ that as Southey's minor works were written so to say 
against his will — so are they the works through which at present he 
seems to live. Indeed he appears to have misunderstood the value of 
his works. Madoc occupied him^ more or less^ during fifteen yearsj 
and was almost entirely rewritten. Thalaba was thrown off in as many 
months^ yet few we imagine find in Madoc half the pleasure which 
they do in Thalaba. So again Southey looked on the History of 
the Brazils as his great work, yet how very few have ever opened it; 
whilst his little Life of Nelson is one of the most popular and 
delightful works in our language. Of course we ought to look to 
the end^ and it may be that the stores of knowledge and the abund- 
ance of authorities collected in the Historv of the Brazils do make 
it a work of very great abiding value ; still^ Southey's style of mind 
and composition seems to have been adapted rather to light and 
graceful writing, than to those solid and massive productions which 
he would himself have been devoted to. He says of himself| very 
early, that he was not a metaphysician, nor does he seem to have 
been qualified for taking deep or comprehensive views. He wrote 
(it is a strong thing to say) rather than thought; but it is his own 
account of himself ; he says he could not think except when he was 
writing, and then the thoughts and words flowed freely through the 
pen. The calm deep meditative spirit which would silently search 
the foundations of thought, and the secrets of the inteUectual world 
was not given him, and he found his province in graceful and vivid 
narrative, in conveying information from the most abundant stores 
in the most agreeable form, and in philosophizing to no great dis- 
tance from his facts. We cannot therefore but doubt whether the 
work he specially desired to execute, that on the Monastic Orders, 
would have been so great as such a work deserved to be. His 
Book of the Church is in this respect a specimen of his hand ; it 
is very interesting — we do not know any work so likely to engage 
the minds of young persons in the fortunes of their Church, though 
in its views it goes little beyond the notions respecting the Church 
which were generally received some thirty years ago ; still it is 
most interesting as a narrative. 

We are afraid to express opinions respecting the future estimation 
of this author's works, for we have before us his own great mistakes 
on such subjects. In one place speaking of an article he h(Mi written 
in the Annual Review, in ISM, he says, that he had given 
Malthus a deadly wound (ii. p. 251). In 1801, of Thalaba . . • 
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*' I know no poem which can claim a place between it and the 
Orlando ; let it be weighed with the Oberon ; perhaps were I to 
speak outj I should not dread a trial with Ariosto. My poor portion 
of ore to dross is greater/' ... In 1803, " The Edinburgh Review 
will not keep its ground ; it consists of pamphlets instead of criti- 
cal accounts/' which had hitherto, more strictly in accordance with 
their name^ been the employment of reviews. These are warnings 
against expressing judgments of the life prospects of books ; yet we 
cannot but think that Southey's letters will, for a time at least, be the 
most popular of his writings; — there is in them a lively cheerfulness, 
and free flowing and graceful style, and an amusing way of telling his 
story, which are very taking. We give the following as a specimen 
of the varied and curious information which these letters contain, 
and of the manner in which it is communicated : — 

" To John Rickman, Esq. 

** Keswick, March 22, 1805. 

" I never learnt the Memoria Technica, but if ever I have a son he 
ahall. Where is the earliest mention of the mariner*8 compass ? I have 
no better reference than a chronological table at the end of a worn-out 
Dictionary, which says, invented or improved by Gioia of Naples, 
A.D. 130^. Now I have just found it mentioned in the laws of Alonzo 
the Wise, which laws were begun a.d. 1251. and finished in seven 
years ; and it is not mentioned as anything new, but made use of as an 
illustration. You can understand Spanbh. 

'* ' Assi como les marineros sequian en le nocte, escura por el aguja 
que les es mediamera entre la piedra e la estrella, e les muestra por lo 
vayar/ 

'* I suspect that this implies a belief in some specific virtue in the 
north star as if the magnetic influence flowed from it. This, however, 
is matter for more inquiry, and I will one day look into it in Raymond 
Lully, and Albertus Magnus, — likely authors. The passage certainly 
carries the use of the needle half a century further back than the poor 
chronology ; but whether I have made what antiquarians call a dis- 
covery, is more than I can tell. Robertson ought to have found it ; 
for to write his introduction to Charles V., without reading these laws, 
is one of the thousand and one omissions for which he ought to be 
called rogue, as long as his volumes last. 

" These Partidas, as they are called, are very amusing ; I am about 
a quarter through them, some way, as they fill three folios by help of a 
commentary. They are divided into seven parts, for about seven times 
seven such reasons as would have delighted Dr. Slop ; and King Alfonzo 
has ingeniously settled the orthography of his name, by beginning each 
of the seven |»rts with one of ^e seven letters which compose it in 
succession. His Majesty gives directions that no young princes should 
dip their finger into ti^e dish in an unmannerly way, so as to grease them- 
selves ; and expatiates on the advantages of reading and writing, — if 
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they are able to learn those arts. He was himself an extraordinary 
man ; too fond of study to be a good king in a barbarous age,— but 
therefore not only a more interesting character to posterity, but a more 
useful one in the long run. 

"You will see in the Madociana a story how Alexander went 
down in a diTing-bell to see what was going on among the fijshes ; re- 
markable because it is found in Spanish, German, and Welch romances 
of the middle ages. I have since found a similar story of somebody 
else among the Malays, who certainly did not get it from Europe, or 
Alexander (Iscander) would have been their hero also. The number of 
good stories of all kinds which are common to the Orientals and Euro- 
peans, are more likely to have been brought home by peaceable travel- 
lers, than by the Crusaders. I suspect the Jew-pedlaxs were the great 
go-betweens. They always went every where. All the world over 
you found Jew- merchants, and Jew- physicians : wherever there is any- 
thing to be got, no danger deters a Jew from venturing. I myself saw 
two fellows at Evora, under the very nose of the Inquisition, who if 
they had any noses could not have mistaken their game. I knew the 
cut of their jibs at once, and upon inquiring what they had for sale, 
was told — green spectacles. A history of the Jews since their disper- 
sion, in the shape of a Chronological Bibliotheca, would be a very valu- 
able work. I want an Academy established to bespeak such works and 
to reward them well, according to the diligence with which they shall 
be executed. 

** llie abuses or main abuses of printing, spring from one evil, — it 
almost immediately makes authorship a trade. Per-sheeting was in use 
as early as Martin Luther's time, who mentions the price — a curious 
fact. The Reformation did one great mischief ; in destroying the mon- 
astic orders, it deprived us of the only bodies of men who could not 
possibly be injured by the change which literature had undergone. 
They could have no peculium ; they laboured hard for amusement ; 
the society had funds to spare for printing, and felt a pride in thus dis- 
posing of them for the reputation of their orders. We laugh at the 
ignorance of these orders, but the most worthless and most ignorant of 
them produced more works of erudition than all the English and all the 
Scotch Universities since the Reformation ; and it is my firm belief, 
that a man will at this day find better society in a Benedictine monas- 
tery than he could at Cambridge ; certainly better than he could at 
Oxford. 

" You know I am no fnend to Popery or to Monasticism ; but if the 
Irish Catholics are to be emancipated, I would let them found convents, 
only restricting them from taking the vows till after a certain age, as 
Catherine did in Russia ; though perhaps it may be as well to encou- 
rage any thing to diminish the true Patric-ian breed. The good would 
be, that they would get the country cultivated, and serve as good inna 
and gradually civilize it." 

We omit the rest. The idea suggested here will startle many a 
modern improver of Ireland : and if monasticism were nothing more 
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than the worldly system which the tone of this letter would lead us 
to imagine, we are sure it would never do good : but the subject 
aaggest9 reference to a topic connected with it. 

We have not before referred to this point, which deserves notice 
in connection with Southey — his baing, as he evidently was, so 
deeply enamoured of the grace and majesty of the institutions and 
characters formed in the CathoUc Church. One of his early plans 
(in 1799, at 25) was to write a drama, of which the plot was to be 
laid during the reign of Queen Mary ; we will quote the letter pre- 
sently; another was, as we said, to write the history of the 
Religious Orders ; he admired what was great, noble, and sublime 
about them; yet as it would seem chiefly with an aesthetic or 
literary admiration. He hated the religion itself, and would have 
persecuted the orders. This is the sketch of bis play. — 

** The time chosen is the latter part of Queen Mary*8 reign ; the 
characters, — Sir Walter, a young convert to the Reformation ; Gilbert, 
the man who has converted him ; Stephen, the cousin of Sir Walter, 
and his heir in default of issue, a bigoted Catholic ; Mary the betrothed 
of Walter, an amiable Catholic ; and her Confessor, a pious excellent 
man. Gilbert is burnt, and Walter, by bis own enthusiasm, and the 
bigotry and interested hopes of his cousin, condemned, but saved by the 
Queen's death. The story thus divides itself :-7-l. To the discovery of 
Walter's principles to Mary and the Confessor. 2. The danger he runs in 
his attentions to the accused Gilbert. 3. Gilbert's death. 4. Walter's 
arrest. 5. The death of the Qeeen. In Mary and her Confessor I 
design Catholics of the most enlarged minds, sincere but tolerating, 
and earnest to save Walter, even to hastening his marriage, that the 
union with a woman of such known sentiments might divert suspicion. 
Gilbert is a sincere but bigoted man, one of the old reformers, ready 
to suffer death for his opinions, or to inflict it. Stephen, so violent in 
his bate of heresy as half to be ignorant of his own interested motives 
in seeking Walter's death. But it is from delineating the progress of 
Walter's mind that I expect success. At first he is restless and un- 
happy, dreading the sacrifices which his principles require ; the danger 
of his friend and his death excite an increasing enthusiasm ; the kind- 
ness of the priest, and Mary*s love overcome him ; he consents to 
temporise, and is arrested : then he settles into the suffering and steady 
courage of a Christian. To this I feel equal, and long to be about it. 
I expect a good effect from the evening hymn to be sung by Mary, and 
from the death of Gilbert. From the great window, Mary and the 
Confessor see the procession to the stake, and hear the Te Deum ; 
they turn away when the fire is kindled, and kneel together to pray for 
his soul ; the light of the fire appears through the window, and Walter 
is described as performing the last office of kindness to his martyred 
friend/* 

So again in a translation of some verses given as a note to the 
following portion of a letter from Portugal : — 
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" We saw the Berlinga on Tuesday night : on Wednesday, Edith 
and I went on deck at five o'clock ; we were off the rock, and the sun 
seemed to rest upon it for a moment as he rose behind. Mafra was 
visible ; presently we began to distinguish the heights of Cintra and the 
Penha Convent ; the wind blew fresh, and we were near enough the 
shore to see the silver dust of the breakers, and the sea-birds sporting 
over them in flocks. A pilot boat came off to us ; its great sail seemed 
to be as unmanageable as an umbrella in a storm ; sometimes it was 
dipped half over in the water, and it flapped all ways, like a woman's 
petticoat in a high wind. We passed the church and light-house of 
Nossa Senhora de Quia, the Convent of S. Antonio with a few trees 
behind it, and the town of Cascaes. Houses were now scattered in 
clusters all along the shore ; the want of trees in the landscape was 
scarcely perceived, so delightful was the sight of land, and so cheerful 
does every thing look under a southern sun.*' 

" Now was the time, when in the skies, 
Night should have shown her starry eyes ; 
But those bright orbs above were shrouded. 
And heaven was dark and over-clouded ; 
And now the beacon we espied. 
Our blessed Lady of the Guide ; 
And there, propitious, rose her light, 
The never-failing star of night. 
The seaman on his weary way 
Beholds with joy that saving ray. 
And steers his vessel, from afiar. 
In safety o*er the dangerous bar. 
A holy impulse of delight 
Possessed us at that well-known sight ; 
And in one feeling all allied. 
We blest our Lady of the Guide. 
' Star of the sea, all hail ! ' we sung. 
And praised her with one heart and tongue ; 
And, on the dark and silent sea, 
Chaunting Our Lady's Litany." 

Again^ how true an appreciation of some of the benefits of one 
religious ordinance is shown in the following letter : — 

" To John May, Esq. 

*<Feb. 18,1800. 

•' My dear Friend, — ^Your last letter entered into an interesting sub- 
ject. A young man entering into the world is exposed to hourly 
danger — and what more important than to discover the best preserva- 
tive ? To have a friend dear enough, and respectable enough, to hold 
the place of a confessor, would assuredly be the best ; and if the office 
of confessor could always be well filled, I would give up half the Re- 
formation to restore it. In my moments of reverie I have sometimes 
imagined myself such a character — the obscure instrument in promot- 
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ing virtue and happiness, but it is olmous that more eril than good re- 
sults from the power being, like other power, often in improper hands. 
I have wandered from the subject. It is not likely I shall ever gain the 
confidence of my brothers to the desired extent : whatever affection 
they may feel for me, a sort of fear is mixed with it ; I am more the 
object of their esteem than love ; there has been no equality between 
OS : we have been rarely domesticated together, and when that has been 
the case* they have been accustomed, if they were faulty, to understand 

my silent disapprobation. No ; will never intrust his feelings to 

me : and as to precepts of warning, indeed I doubt their propriety ; I 
doubt lest, from the strange perverting power of the mind, they should 
be made to minister to temptation. Indirect admonition, example, — 
are not these better means ? Feelings almost romantically refined were 
my preservation, and with these I amalgamated afterwards an almost 

8toi<al morality. . 

" Yours affectionately, 

"ROBBRT SOUTHEY." 

With these extracts we commend the volumes themselves to our 
readers — they will find in them a store of agreeable and interesting 
matter such as has not for a long time come from the English Press. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE CROWN. 

1. Ckurch Matters in 1850. No. I, Trial of Doctrine. By the 
Rev. John Keble^ M.A. Oxford and London : Parker. 

2. The Things of Casar and the Things of God. A Discourse. 
By William Dodswoeth^ M.A. London : Masters. 1850. 

3. The Church, the Crown, and the State. Their Junction or their 
Separation. Considered in two Sermons, By the Rev. W. I. E. 
Bennett, M.A. London : Cleaver. 1850. 

It is admitted by all thoughtful men that we have arrived at no 
ordinary crisis in the destinies of the English Church. There 
are those who would willingly ignore the existence of this crisis, 
and who imagine that it has derived a mere fictitious and transitory 
importance from the agitation of a few restless minds. Some from 
miled, others from the purest, motives, would fain hope and 
believe, that the expected decision in the Giorham case once given, 
matters will very shortly settle down into their usual quiet and 
tranquil course. The Baptismal controversy will, they think, be set 
at rest, either by a clear afiirmation of the doctrine of the Church, 
or by some shuffling compromise between truth and error. In the 
latter case, those who feel aggrieved may be expected to vent their 
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disappointment in useless protests to the Crown or the Bishops^ to 
flutter for a timei like a wounded bird; butj after all^ to submit to 
a state of things which cannot be altered, without the risk of 
greater personal sacrifices than most men are willing to make. 
For our own part, we deem it a duty to assert, that, however 
desirous men may be to return to the quietude of past years, 
this retrograde step is neither lawful, nor possible. The Baptismal 
question is, even qow, merging itself in another, to the importance 
of which no Christian can shut his eyes, who has any jealousy 
for the faith of Christ, and any regard for the independence of 
the Church. An extraordinary chain of circumstances is attracting 
unwonted attention to the theory of the Regal Supremacy. Lately, 
we have seen the Minister of the Crown, by a claim of supremacy, 
obtrude into an episcopal see an individual accused of false 
doctrine, against the reclamations of no mean body of Churchmen, 
and without condescending to grant, either the accusers, or the 
accused, the justice of a fair, impartial, inquiry. This memorable 
event disclosed to the world the unpleasant facts, that the chief Bishop 
of the English Church lies open to the imputation of being a mere 
minister in the hands of the temporal power, having no will or 
judgment of his own; and that the most solemn forms of con- 
firmation, transacted in the House of God, and accompanied by 
prayer, have been made, by a claim of supremacy, a fearful mockery, 
and have so continued during three centuries. And lest we should 
forget the lesson which this remarkable event was intended to teach 
us, another case arises, presenting a few more startling facts 
for our unpalatable digestion. A trial between a bishop and a 
parish clergyman, in the course of its progress, reveals what seems 
to have been unknown to many before,* that the Sovereign in 
Council is, by the existing laws of England, the final court of 
appeal in all spiritual causes affecting the Church of England ; and 
that the Crown, by its judicial committee, consisting exclusively of 
laymen, of any or no creed, has a right by law and prerogative, to 
make decisions on points of doctrine, which shall be legally binding 
upon the national Church. Well may men look aghast, and ask, 
how can these things be ? Has the Church, indeed, sold herself, 
and her inalienable spiritual rights, to the world, for the sake 
of lands, and palaces, and rural ease, and earthly pomp, and 
the gold that perisheth? Is it possible for any religious man, 
once this startling fact is thus strangely brought before him, to 
pass it by, as if it were of no practical moment to himself ? Is he 
not, on the contrary, bound, by a strong obligation of duty, to look 

* Mr. Keble in hU tract on Church Matters, says, ** The mind of tlie Church was 
not roused by tfaen^ to any oonsciousoess of her having intrusted to a merely oivil 
court the authority now claimed. I speak for myself, imd I have no doubt, for the 
great majority of my brethren, when 1 say that we bore with this state of the law 
Uirough ignorance." Mr. Dodsworth says much the same in his sermon. 
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litis question in the face; to use the liberty freely conceded to him 
by the English Church, and the English constitution, and to 
examine the grounds upon which our sovereigns have laid claim to 
supremacy in spiritual matters ; — ^to see how far the Church has 
yielded to these claims, and to trace the limits, within which alone, 
it can be lawful for the Church of 6od to recognise the interference 
of any temporal potentate f 

With a view to the solution of these questions, it is not sufiScient 
to frame for oursdves a moderate theory of a limited supremacy over 
the State Ecclesiastical in temporal matters, and then say, that the 
Regal Supremacy cannot mean anything more than what we may 
wish it to mean. In dealing with this matter, we are dealing with 
facts, Air more than with theories ; and we must remember, that 
in assenting to the assumption of Ecclesiastical Supremacy by the 
Crown, we most either take the full meaning attached to this power 
by the State, (whatever it may be) ; or the imposing party must 
clearly understand and sanction our reservation, namely, that we 
consent to any Ecclesiastical Supremacy being vested in a temporal 
prioce in one particular sense, and in that sense alone. The claim 
of ecclesiastical pre-eminence on the one hand, and the assent to it 
on the other, is virtually a compact between the Church and State : 
and when two parties enter upon any agreement, and put their 
seak to any bond of covenant, it is usual for them to know before- 
hand what are the exact obligations they contract by the engage- 
ments into which they enter. Otherwise, a man might sign away 
his property in the aark, or find out that by consenting, (as he 
snpposed,) to be another's servant for a time, he has bound himself 
to be his slave for ever. We will not, therefore, as has been 
done too frequently, first of all, frame our own theory of supremacy, 
and then attempt to reconcile facts with this theory; but we 
propose, fisirly and honestly, to examine the existing statute 
Irw of the land, to learn from it its own meaning of the supreme 
power in matters ecdesiastica], and then to see whether or not 
the Church has, in any way, signed deeds in the dark, and un- 
wittingly consented to her own bondage and degradation. We 
have no other desire than to discover the truth. The time has 
arrived when we must know with clearness and certainty, what the 
State really does mean by the word ''supremacy" — not what 
we have hitherto thought it might, or ought to^ mean. And if 
from this inquiry painful and unpleasant truths are brought to 
light, it is better to learn the truth at any cost, than to go on in 
our present state of uncertainty, indecision, doubt, and ignorance. 
Besides, matters cannot be so bad that they may not be mended by 
prompt and vigorous action ; but how can the evil be remedied if 
it be not known in its full extent ? 

Pew, it is hoped, would be willing to defend the violence and 
tyranny with which Henry VIII. proceeded to restrain the papal 
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jurisdiction in England, and to separate his people from the com- 
munion of the Western Church. Impelled by the vehemence 
of his personal quarrel with Pope Clement VII., he entered upon a 
course of hostility to the see of Rome, from which he soon dis- 
covered that there was no retreat. His first serious step in this direc- 
tion, was the assumption of the title " Supreme head in earth of 
the Church of England,*' and his attempt to obtain its recognition 
from the English clergy. The way this was effected is worth 
relating. It was pretended that by submitting to the legatine 
jurisdiction exercised by Cardinal Wolsey, the whole body of the 
clergy had subjected themselves to the penalties of premunire, 
by virtue of a statute of Richard II. Obsolete statutes were sud- 
denly brought to light, and the king threatened to put in force the 
penidties enacted by them. The fear of these penalties affrighted 
and awed the clergy, who attempted to propitiate their rapacious 
monarch by voting him, in convocation, a subsidv of £100,000. 
The timidity of the Convocation immediately disclosed to Henry 
the weakness of his opponents, and gave him proportionate confi- 
dence in his own strength. He therefore refused to accept the sum 
they had voted him, unless it was accompanied by a formal recog- 
nition of his claim to be '' supreme head in earth of the Churdi 
of England.^' The clergy for a time demurred to this demand, aa 
well they might, but at last timidly yielded their assent, and in full 
synod acknowledged Henry as tneir supreme head, quantum per 
Christi legem licet. This act of convocation was subsequently 
accepted by Parliament, which in two separate acts (26 Hen. VIIL 
cap. i. ; 85 Hen. YIII. cap. iii.) recognised this title as rightfully 
belonging to the Crown. These two statutes were afterwards 
repealed in the reign of Queen Mary, and were never subse- 
quently re-enacted. It is however the opinion of lawyers, that the 
style legally belongs to the sovereign, although it may not be 
expressed. Bum observes with respect to this title, that " these 
are the words which seem to be understood in the abbreviated style 
of the king, as it is now usually expressed, [defender of the Faith, 
and so forth.] "* 

The title of " supreme head in earth^' was no empty sound 
destitute of practicd meaning, in the intentions of the impetu- 
ous and tyrannical Henry. If the mere assumption of such a 
designation pained all good Christians, and brought lasting scandal 
upon the English Church and people, how much more was Western 
Christendom astounded and amazed, when they beheld the fearful 
reality into which this usurpation speedily rose ? Henry, in his use 
of the title, and in the corollaries he deduced from it, appears to have 
stopped little short of direct blasphemy. As a necessary conse- 
quence of being head of the Church in earth, he claimed to be God's 

* Ecc. Law, Art. Sapremacy. See also Gibson, Codex, Vol. I. p. 30. 
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vice-gerent in the government as well as the defence of His Church : 
and to commemorate the assumption, of his favourite title^ he 
caused a golden medal to be struck off, having on the one side the 
king's effigy^ and in a double circle the legend^ Henricus Octa. 
Angli«. Franci. et. Hib. Rex. Fidei. Defensor, et. in. Terr. Eccle. 
Angli. et. Hibe. sub. Christ. Caput. Supremum. On the reverse 
was the same legend in Hebrew and in Greek. " Thus/' adds Dr. 
Hickes, ^'triumphed this king in his new style and ^ title, from 
whence he derived his ecclesiastical supremacy, making an inscrip- 
tion of it in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, as Pilate did 
that over our Lord upon the Cross, ' This is the King of the Jews.' 
I never yet heard any man talk of this medal but who made this 
observation, viz., that king Henry crucified the Church, as Pilate 
did the Saviour, with the solemnity of three superscriptions."* 

Previous to the formal recognition by parliament of king Henry's 
new ecclesiastical title, an act had been passed, by which the whole 
papal jurisdiction in England was completely and effectually crushed. 
We aUude to the celebrated Statute of Appeals (24 Henry VIII. c. 
12). This act, observes Mr. Hallam, ''annihilated at one stroke the 
jurisdiction built on long usage and on the authority of the falsedecre- 
tals/'t It had been well for Henry had he never passed a worse law. 
For although this statute must undoubtedly have given offence to the 
Roman Courts and was framed in a bad spirit, it need not, necessarily, 
have occasioned a hreach between the two Churches. It was, 
virtually, a re-enactment of various ancient statutes directed against 
the unaue encroachment of the Papal See, which was passed in the 
reigns of Edward I., Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV. In 
•ome points, indeed, it went beyond all preceding enactments, 
because it prescribed the particular order and method of appeals in 
England, making the archbishop the final judge in all ecclesiastical 
causes. But still we are inclined to believe, that if other causes 
had not combined to bring about this rupture, any disagreement 
between the two Courts arising from the act in question was 
quite capable of adjust men t4 The preamble of the Statute 
of Appeals is well known, and has been frequently quoted. It 
describes the realm of England as an empire, " governed by one 
supreme head and king, having dignity and royal estate of the Im- 
perial Crown of the same : and consisting of a body politick, com- 
posed of two parts, the spirituality and the temporality : the body 
spiritual whereof having power when any cause of the Divine law 
happened to come in question^ or of spiritual learning, that it was 
declared, interpreted and shewed by that part of the said body 

* Hicke« on the Priesthood, Vol. II. p. 361. 

t Const. Hist. VoL I. p. 89. 

i If we are not mistaken the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, and other Catholic 
sovereigiis in modem times, have made as stringent enactments against the forensic 
jvrisdiclion of the Roman Court, and yet have oontinned in communion with 
the Rofqpn Chnrch. 

VOU IX. Y 
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politick^ called the spirituality^ now being usually called the English 
Church, which always hath been reputed and also found of that 
sort, that both for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, 
it hath been always thought, and is also at this hour, sufficient and 
meet of itself, without the intermedling of any exterionr person 
or persons, to declare and determine all such doubts, and to 
administer all such offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual doth 
appertain:^' the body temporal taking cognisance of temporal 
affairs ; botn parts of the body politic mutusdly helping and assist- 
ing each other. 

But the moderation so evident in this remarkable statute was, 
unhappily, short-lived. Having once tasted the sweets of spiritual 
tyranny, Henry soon overstepped all bounds. By other acts, he 
assumed to himself the power of finally determining all appeals, of 
granting dispensations, and doing everything which, under the old 
system, it was competent to the Pope alone to do. He compelled 
the clergy to promise that they would never again enact laws or 
canons for the Church, or hold synods, without his special licence 
and sanction. By the act which acknowledged ''the king's grace 
to be authorised supreme head,'' the parliament invested him with 
all manner of spiritual authority, in these words — ''And shall have 
full power to visit, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain and 
amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts and 
enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner of spiritual 
authority i or jurisdiction, ought, or may be lawfully reformed, &c., 
any usage, custom, foreign laws, foreign authority, prescription, or 
anything or things to the contrary hereof notwithstanding." How 
this spiritual authority was exercised is matter of history into 
which we cannot now enter. 

Of the part borne by the clergy in these innovations, we cannot 
speak except in terms of unqualified disapproval. They exhibited 
a spirit of subserviency and cowardice, almost amounting to in- 
fatuation ; which can be accounted for, only on the hypothesis, 
that the times were evil, discipline relaxed, incontinence prevalent, 
while wealth and ease had secretly undermined fidelity and 
eourage. It is " the righteous '' only who are "bold as a lion." 
" The main body of the clergy," writes Mr. Hallam,* " was certainly 
very reluctant to tear themselves, at the pleasure of a disappointed 
monarch, from the bosom of Catholic Unity. They complied 
indeed, with all the measures of government, far more than men of 
rigid conscience could have endured to do : but many who wanted 
the courage of More and Fisher, were not far removed from 
their way of thinking.'' "The Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land," says Dr. Hicke8,t " in those two reigns, before and after 
the Reformation, overawed through human weakness by terrible 

♦ Conat. Hist., t. I, p. 93. f On the Priesthood, t, 2, p. 365. 
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penalties, gave up the cause of Christ and the Church, for 
which they ought to have died martyrs, and by their compli- 
ance, have left a blot upon their memories, which no apology 
can wipe ofiEJ unless it be that humble one of father Paul, who 
with sorrow said, 'God has not given me Luther's spirit/ 
Their compliance brought a blemish upon the Church, which 
our adversaries, making no allowance for human frailty, seldom 
fail to put us in mind of, with insolence enough, as often as 
they have occasion, without any reflection, and sometimes when 
they have none at Hi" 

The Royal Supremacy, as propounded and exercised by Henry 
VIIL, lost nothing of its terrible reality in the reign of his 
successor, Edward VI. On the contrary, it developed into a 
power still more destructive of the indefeasible claims of the 
Church. Edward, or his advisers, re-asserted his right to the 
exercise of all manner of spiritual authority. He considered the 
throne to be the fountain of all spiritual, no less than temporal, 
authority, power, and jurisdiction ; and he regarded Bishops, or 
other spiritual persons, as no more than "assistants to the 
prince,^' binding them hand and foot, to the most servile compli- 
ance with the dictation of his government. Following the steps 
of his father, he compelled the Bishops to take out commissions,* 
consenting to hold their Bishoprics during pleasure, and to ex- 
ercise their office as the delegates of the Prince; this too, 
not only in matters of external jurisdiction, when it might be 
needful to call in the aid of the civil sword j but even in that 
interior jttrisdictioo,t over which kings of the earth, as such, 
cannot have any authority. In one respect, Edward went even 
further than Henry had ever ventured : since by an act passed 
in 1547, (1 Edw. Vl. c. 2,) he declared, that all jurisdiction ema- 
nates from the king, and that consequently all summonses, &c., 
issuing from the Ecclesiastical Courts shall be henceforth in the 
king's name. It is further enacted, that all ecclesiastical persons 
who have the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall have in 
their seal of office the king's arms decently set, with certain cha- 
racters under the arms, for the knowledge of the diocese, and shall 
use no other seal of jurisdiction, but wherein his Majesty's arms 
be engraved. The same statute alters the mode of electing Bishops 
by canffi d'elire, to the Deans and Chapters, as derogatory, and 
prejudicial, to the king's prerogative ; and provides that hence- 

* Two of these commiiaioni are yet extant : one taken ont by Bonner, the other 
by Cranmer. The latter ia printed in Cardwell*s Doc. Annala. VoL I. 1. 

t Judge Hales (speaking of the legal power of Bishops), called it jurisdiction in 
Foro Bxieriori : which is confessed on aU hands to be deriTed from the crown ; ria., 
the BjFiemal BxeroMe and administration of justice and discipline, in soch courts, 
and in such ways and methods, as lure by law or custom established in this realm. 
(Gibson, Codex. Int. Disc.) 
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forth Archbishops and Bishops shall be collated by letters patent. 
This law was afterwards repealed^ along with many others enacted in 
the same reign^ and the older mode of election restored: nor 
was there any subsequent attempt to revive the statute of 
Edward in England^ although the advisers of Elizabeth procured 
its enactment in Ireland, where it still continues to be the law of 
the land.* 

It was not to be expected that the supremacy of the crown 
would lose much of its reality in the hands of a princess, edu- 
cated with the most exalted notions of the monarchical power, 
and impressed with a conviction of the almost-absolute nature 
of the royal prerogative. Yet it is to the haughty and imperious 
Elizabeth that we owe the virtual suppression of those obnoxioua 
words — " Supreme Head in earth of the Church." Elizabeth was 
prevented, by a conscientious scruple, from employing this style^ 
and it was consequently omitted in the preambles to acts of par- 
liament passed in her reign, and was modified into ''Governor " in 
the bidding Prayer put forth in the injunctions issued to the clergy 
and laity in 1559. This was a step, and an important step, in a 
right direction ; but still, we should be greatly deceived in sup- 
posing, that the Queen, notwithstanding the change in her style^ 
did not claim, or employ, as much power in spiritual matters, as 
either of her predecessors.f It would appear, however, that she 
was obliged to act with greater caution. A very general feeling 
was growing up in the country against the kind of religious power 
she arrogated, as inherent in her prerogative ; and this wide-spread 
and increasing repugnance compelled her to anticipate opposition, 
by issuing, as an ease to conscientious scruples, her authoritative 
interpretation of the oath of supremacy, j: This exposition of the 

* The reader who woald wish to form a clear idea of the meaning of the royal 
supremacy in the days of Edward VI., cannot do better than read with care the first 
one hundred pages of CardweU's Documentary Annalsi Vol. I. From them he wiU 
learn how Edwutl inhibited Archbishops from holding their yisitations, restrained 
the Clergy from preaching, licensed Bishops and Clergy to preach, changed the 
ritual of the Church, suppressed and altered ceremonies, defaced churches, tore 
down altars, and committed many other acts, of which it is painful even to think. 
We have one comfort in the knowledge, that such proceedings could not be at- 
tempted in the present day ; although it is a question whether lawyers would not 
decide that the Queen has stiU a right to lieeme preachers in virtue of her 
supremacy. 

t The royal supremacy was freqtienUy asserted in its utmost extent by Queen 
Elisabeth ; as for instance, in the following answer to a petition from the House of 
Commons, concerning Reformation of Discipline in the Church, a.d. 1575. *' Her 
Majesty, before the parliament, had a care to provide in that case of her own dispo- 
sition ; and at the beginning of the session she had conference therein with some of 
the Bishops, and gave them in charge to see due reformation ; and if they should 
neglect or omit their duties therein, her Majesty, by her supreme power and autho- 
rity over the Church of England, would speedily see such rood redress therein, as 
might satisfy the expectations of her loving subjects." D^Ewes' Journal, p. 257. 
This answer was " most thankfully and joyfully received by the whole house with one 
accord." Card well. Doc. An. Fref. note. 

X This expoeition is well known. It may be seen at length in Gibson's Codex, 
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oath is admitted to be a restraint of the supremacy^ which it defines 
to be the Queen's rights ''under God^ to have the sovereignty 
and rule over all manner of persons bom within these her returns, 
&c., so as no other foreign power shall, or ought to have any supe- 
riority over them." Yet this exposition, although explanatory of 
the oath, in effect left the question of supremacy, as it was before. 
All that the Queen disclaims, is '' authority and power of ministry 
of divine service in the Church," while, as if putting forth a most 
moderate claim, she admits " that she neither doth, nor ever will, 
challenge any other authority than that was challenged, and lately 
used by the said noble kings of famous memory. King Henry Vlli. 
and King Edward VIZ' This evidently was a saving clause in 
favour of her indefinite prerogative. 

The supremacy, as it stands at the present day, annexed to the 
crown, mainly rests upon the statute, 1 EUz. c. i., intituled, ''An 
Act to restore to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over the estate, 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign powers re- 
pugnant to the same.'' Sir Edward Coke observes, with respect to 
this statute, that it "is not introductory of a new law, but declara- 
tory of the old.*' "Which," remarks Bishop Gibson, "is un- 
doubtedly true with regard to a general right of jurisdiction in the 
crown, over the state ecclesiastical; but doth not equally extend to 
the whole act." We cannot avoid perceiving that the same subtle 
policy which dictated the exposition of the oath of supremacy, is 
apparent also in this act, namely, an attempt to satisfy conscientious 
scruples by a sacrifice of words, while the power itself is retained 
in its full reaUty. Thus, the title of the act would lead one to 
conclude, that the crown designed to claim no more than the 
restoration of that ancient jurisdiction, which (while sovereigns pro- 
fessed a definite faith,) belonged of right to Christian kings, and 
was legally exercised in England by such monarchs as Edward III. 
and Henry IV. But when we inspect the details of the act, we 
perceive that it grants the crown much more than this ancient 
jurisdiction; annexing to it many powers, which had never been 
exercised before the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. This 
act is still in force, with the exception of the eighteenth clause;* 
and from it may be gathered the full extent of the powers at present 
vested in the crown of England, under the name of Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy. We do not propose to notice all these powers at 
length, but shall briefly set down such of them as have the 
strictest bearing upon our present object. 

YoL L p. 54, foL Ed. CardweU, D. A. Vol. I. p. 199. HaUam's Const. Hiit. Vol. 
1. p. 152, note, Mr. Hallam's remarks on the Oath of Supremacy are worth 
raading. See also Hickes on the Priesthood. VoL II., 385, &c. 

* The oath of snpremacyprescribed in this act is also repealed, and another snh- 
stitnted in its fUaoe, by I Will and Mar. c. 8. The present oath contains no clause 
about the Queen being *' Sopreme goyemor in aU spiritual and ecclesiastical things 
and erases." 
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1. Such jurisdictions^ privileges^ superiorities and preeminences, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power or authority have heretofore been, or may lawfully be 
exercised or used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state and 
persons, and for reformation, order, and correction of the same, and 
of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts 
and enormities, is for ever united and annexed to the imperial crown 
of the realm.* 

2. The sovereign is the^ultimate judge in all cases of appeal, and 
has authority, through his commissioners, or delegates, to decide 
what shall be considered heresy, and punished as such. And his 
determination, according to the law, is definitive, and binding upon 
all his subjects, unless exempted by subsequent acts of toleration.f 

8. The sovereign nominates to all Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, 
by means of a congi d*elire, addressed to the cathedral chapters, 
commanding them to elect the person named in his mandate ; the 
penalty of refusal being, as is now well known, a prsemunire^ It 
has not yet been decided whether it is lawful to object to the 
nominee of the crown at the ceremony of his confirmation ; the 
judges, in the recent case of Dr. Hampden, having been equally 
divided upon this point. It was, however, the opinion of the eccle- 
siastical officers, who presided at the confirmation of Dr. Hampden^ 
as well as of Justice Erie and Lord Denman, that objections, 
although called for as a matter of form, could not be entertained 
without the Archbishop's incurring the penalties of Prsemunire. 

4. The sovereign has received the submission of the clergy of 
the Church of England,§ by virtue of which they are precluded 
from meeting in any assembly, synod, or convocation, but by royal 
writ; so being convened, they cannot open their mouths to 
deliberate or make any constitution touching doctrine or discipline 
without the sovereign's assent first had under his signet, and 
having made any constitution they cannot enact, promulgate, 
publish, or put in use the same, before it be confirmed under the 
broad seal.|| 

6. In order that the sovereign might have power to carry out 
the extensive authority conceded to him by the 17th clause of the 
1 Eliz. c. 1, for the reformation of all heresies, &c. it was enacted 

* Serentaendi cLaiue of the Act 

t The statute of appealB, (24 Hen. VIII., c. 12,) and the statute of the sobmissioB 
of the Clergy, (25 lien. VIII. c. 19,) with other acts, are remed by 1 £lu. c. 1, 
which therefore places in the sovereign the powers mentioned above. 

t 25 Hen. VIII. c. 1, revived by 1 Eliz. c. 1. 

i Act of the Submission of Cleigy, 25 Hen. VIII., a 19 ; revived I Eliz. c I. 

II See a carious paper claiming for the sovereign the most unlimited supremacy 
over the English Church, printed by Collier in his Ecclesiastical History, part 2, 
B. 2. Colliw replies to this paper : which in many respects, at least, states the 
existing law correctly, and concludes by observing, that '* the independency of the 
Church upon the State, in matters purely sptrituaU is a questioii which cannot be 
decided by the Municipal Uw." 
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in the next clause^ that he might appoint commissioners under the 
great seal^ who should have full power to correct and amend all 
manner of ecclesiastical abuses^ errors, schisms, and heresies. 
These commissioners constituted the celebrated high court of com- 
mission, which played so conspicuous a part in English history 
from Elizabeth's reign to the time of Charles I., by whom it was 
most reluctantly aboUshed. James II., as is well known, attempted 
its revival at the expense of his crown. By the 1 Will. & Mary, 
c 2, King James's commission and all others of the like nature 
were declared illegal and pernicious. 

By the abolition of the high court of commission, the power of 
ultimately deciding on all spiritual matters, whether relating to 
doctrine or discipline, reverted to the commissioners appointed by the 
lord chancellor (25 Hen. VIII., c. 19), commonly called the court of 
delegates. It is an error to suppose that the jurisdiction of this 
court was limited to ecclesiastical causes as distinct from ecclesi- 
astical doctrine.* We fear such a distinction would not hold good 
in the eyes of the law. On the contrary. Bishop Gibson informs 
us, that " the matters carried from the spiritual judges into that 
court are not only of an ecclesiastical nature, but are more merely 
and undeniably so than any others ; being purged from all tem- 
poral matters, before they arrive there, by prohibitions prayed on 
one side or the other, upon any the least pretence or colours of such 
mixtures.^' It is also an error to suppose that the commissioners 
in that court were necessarily spiritual persons; because the 
sovereign by his chancellor, might appoint whom he pleased, and 
it became the usual practice t to nominate a mixed court of divines 
and lawyers. These commissioners were called the court of dele^ 
pates, as being counsellors appointed under the great seal to whom 
was delegated that ecclesiastical authority of the sovereign, which 
has been conceded to him as the supreme head of the Church. By 
the 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 92, and 3 & 4 WiU. IV. c. 41, all the powers 
and jurisdiction of appeal were transferred from the court of dele* 

* Mr. Bennett, in the second of his Sermons, makes the following remark : — 
" Ecclesiastical catuei may be distingaished from Ecclesiastical doctrine. While it is 
unquestioned, that the Church alienated from her authority mere trials of law, it is 
certain that she ncTer did, and never could have meant to alienate from her authority 
questions of dodrine,** This statement is inaccurate : the Church did not alienate 
from her authority any ** trial of law," upon which she was accustomed to decide, 
prior to the Reformation; but she gave the sovereign the power of reversing and 
annulling her sentences, which he had not before. 

t The first statute of appeals expressly limits the cognizance of certain spiritual 
matters to spiritual persons, but the second statute leaves the sovereign wholly to his 
own choice. Bishop Gibson adds, that " there are no footsteps of any of the nobility 
or oommon-law judges in commission till the year 1604, (L e., for seventy years after 
the erecting of the court) — ^norfrom 1604 are they found in above one commission 
in forty, tiU the year 1639, from whence (i. e., from the downfall of Bishops and 
their jurisdiction which ensued) we may date the present rule of mixtures in 
that court." (Codex, Int. Discourse.) The reader must be reminded that the spirit- 
ual persons to whom certain spiritual appeals were to be made by 24 Hen. Till, c 
12, were in no setue the Kinff't deltgatee. 
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gates to a judicial committee of the privy council, which is virtuaUy 
the same court under another name.* The facts — that the com- 
mittee of council is a fixed court, composed almost exclusively of 
laymen, and that the majority of these laymen need not be mem- 
bers of the Church, are indeed important discrepancies between it 
and the original court of delegates ; but they are not essential differ- 
ences, for this plain reason ; — because the principle which gives 
spiritual jurisdiction to the committee of the privy council is the 
same with that which gave spiritual jurisdiction to the court of 
delegates. That principle is founded on the maxim that the sove- 
reign, acting by his commissioners, has the right as head or gover- 
nor of the Church, to decide finally for the realm of England, what 
is truth and what is error ; what is in accordance with the Catholic 
faith, and what opposed to it ; what is essential doctrine, and what 
non-essential ; what unfits a man for the cure of souls, and what 
does not. If this principle be a just one, and if this maxim be the 
law of the land, acquiesced in by the Church, it is plainly compe- 
tent to the monarch by the advice of his parliament alone, to ap- 
point as his delegates any body that may be considered to be most 
expedient. 

The court of delegates was called into existence by the king and 
the parliament : and what these authorities enact they can surely 
annul. Nor did those, who first established this court, make any 
compact with the Church, nor enter into any agreement with her 
as to the limits of the power to be entrusted to these delegates : 
but they were appointed to be the mouthpiece of the king, and 
were bound to decide upon whatever came before them. The powers 
and jurisdiction of these delegates have been transferred, as we 
have observed, to the judicial committee of the privy council, and 
the decision of this latter court is now binding upon the courts of 
the Church. It cannot be repealed. Under the former court of de- 
legates a revision was possible ; it having been laid down by Sir E. 
Coke, and subsequently ruled, that " on a petition to the king in 
council, a commission of review may be granted under the great 
seal, appointing new judges, or adding more to the former judges^ 
to revise, review, and re-hear the cause.'' But, even then, a com- 
mission of review was matter of discretion and not of right, and if 
it were a hard case, the chancellor advised the crown not to grant 
it.t This power, however, of granting a commission of review is 
taken away by the 2 and 8 Will. IV. c. 92. The third section of 
this act prescribes the form of proceedings to be followed by the 

* Mr. Keble oontravenes this statement in his tract on Charch Matters, p. 1 2 — IS. 
He holds that the Church cannot in any wise be bound by any ^tlier court than the 
court of delega t es. It may be that the indiTidual conscience of the members of tho 
Church, (the clergy especiaUy) may not be bound by the present court, but tho 
practical evil is not the less, and the principle remains the same. 

t Burui Art. Appeal. See also Gibson^s Codez, note on Statute of Appeals. 
Vol. I. *^^^ 
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Judicial Committee. Having heard the case, they arc to make a 
report to the Queen in Council for her decision as heretofore, in 
the same manner as has been heretofore the custom, and the nature 
of such report or recommendation is always to be stated in open 
court. 

Such, then, are the chains which the realm of England has 
woven around the Church; — ^such the meaning of '* Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy" as proposed for recognition by the state. In the eye 
of the law, this supremacy of the crown signifies not only the riglit 
of ruling all orders in the commonwealth, and above all, protecting 
the Holy Church ; the right of aiding ecclesiastical censures by the 
dvil sword, and giving effect to them by civil sanctions ; the pre- 
rogative of accepting and publishing synodal canons ; and the 
supreme authority to redress, reform, and amend, heresies and 
schisms, by restraining, or punishing, their authors and favourers; — 
but, over and above aU this, it implies, or seems to imply, an irre- 
sponsible right to the appK)intment of bishops, and authority to 
decide definitively, through its delegates, judging according to law, 
matters of doctrine, as well as matters of discipline. What it does 
not claim is the power of the keys, the gifts of holy orders, and 
authority to minister in the divine service of the Church. In these 
respects, even Hooker admits, that " kings and princes are as much 
as the very meanest that live under them, bound in conscience to 
show themselves gladly and willingly obedient, receiving the seals 
of salvation, the blessed Sacraments, at the hands (of priests) as at 
the hands of the Loan Jbsus Christ, with all reverence, not dis- 
daining to be taught and admonished by them, not withholding 
from them as much as the least part of their due and decent 
honour."* 

So far have we traced, omitting manv extravagant pretensions of 
the common lawyers, the powers legally vested in the crown by 
right of its ecclesiastical supremacy. We proceed to consider how 
far the Church of England has implicated herself by concession to 
these claims and powers, with a view to discover whether there 
remains any fair mode of retreat or deliverance. 

1 • The 37th article of religion defines the supreme power conceded 
to the civil magistrates in a sober and moderate sense. '' Whereas 
we attribute to the Queen's majesty the chief government, — we 
give not to our Princes the ministering either of God's Word, or of 
the Sacraments — ^but that only prerogative which we see to have 
been given always to all godly Princes in Holy Scriptures by Oon 
Himself; that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees com- 
mitted to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil 
doers/' " The ministering of God's Word " woald seem expressly 



• Hooto, B.a. e.6, B.11 
VOL. IX. Z. 
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to exclude from the cognisance of the civil magistrate all qnestions 
(consequently all decisions) of doctrine^ while the power otherwise 
allowed him is no more than what is now exercised by the Crown 
in such Catholic countries as Naples and Austria. 

It is obvious that this limitation of the supremacy is the autho- 
rized meaning attached to that word by the English Churchy and 
is the only sense in which, by this article^ any of its members can 
be required to consent to that power. It is in this sense that the 
three canons relating to the regal supremacy are to be interpreted, 
although the wording of them is vague and loose, and much too 
favourable to the civil power. The first canon is identical with the 
first clause in Queen Elizabeth's injunctions; the 26th repeats 
the original oath of supremacy, ascribing " to the Queen^s Ma- 
jesty under God " the Supreme Power, " as well in all spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal/' The second 
canon excommunicates '^ whoever shall affirm that the Queen's 
Majesty hath not the same authority in causes ecclesiastical^ 
that the godly Kings had amongst the Jews, and the Christian 
Emperors of the primitive Church, or impeach any part of her 
regal supremacy in the said causes restored to the crown, and by 
the laws of this realm therein established" The serious difficulty 
in this canon is the allusion to the statute laws relating to the su- 
premacy. We cannot escape from the conclusion that the canon 
adopts the statute laws on this subject, and admits the justice of 
their claims : yet by these laws the crown is appointed the final 
judge in matters of doctrine ; so that there at once arises a contra- 
diction between the latter clause of this canon and the 87th 
article, in which questions of doctrine are excluded from the cogni- 
zance of the ci\il magistrates ; unless " the ministering of God's 
Word " be restricted to mean public preaching in the Church, — ^a 
restriction we can hardly conceive the framers of the ai'ticle to have 
intended. It is, however, beyond all doubt, that he whose office 
authorizes him to declare ex cathedra, dogmatically and definitively, 
what is truth, and what is so received by the Church of Christ, 
is exercising the highest and most responsible department of the 
public ministration of God's Holy Word; and this office is what 
we believe to belong by inalienable right to the bishops and priests 
of the Christian Church, and to them alone. 

It may be urged with respect to the second canon, that it 
cannot be supposed to contradict other statements of the Church 
about the supremacy, put forward at the same time ; much less can 
it contradict itself, lliis it would do, if it meant those who sub- 
scribe it, to assent, in a full sense, to all the present existing laws 
regulating and defining the supremacy of the crown over the eccle- 
siastical state. For the first part of the canon ascribes to our sove- 
reigns only that prerogative which was enjoyed by godly kings 
amongst the Jews, and Christian emperors in the primitive Uhurch. 
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Now the godly Jewish kings never claimed, or exercised, the right 
of deciding upon matters of doctrine; and although Christian 
emperors, in early times, had many prerogatives with regard to the 
Church, this was not among the number. Constantiue sat in the 
Council of Nice as a layman, on a throne below the bishops, in 
which he would not sit down until the synod desired him. S, 
Ambrose is reported to have said, at the Council of Aquileia, with 
reference to the letter of the Emperor Gratian, convening the 
synod — " This is what the emperor hath ordered ; he would not 
wrong the Bishops ; he hath declared them interpreters of Scripture, 
and judges of this controversy/' And when Palladius wanted to 
have a mixed court to decide his case, S. Ambrose opposed him by 
sajring, " the Bishops are appointed to judge laymen, not laymen 
to judge Bishops." After this, he reminded the Bishops of the em- 
peror's having refeiTcd the determination of this dispute to them, as 
being the interpreters of the Scriptures.* Now, the Church of 
England cannot be supposed to concede to our monarchs more than 
was ever claimed by Christian emperors, in primitive ages ; and 
therefore it may be said, when it denounces those who " impeach 
any part of the regal supremacy in the said causes restored to the 
crown, and by the laws of this realm therein established,^' it can 
only mean such laws as are consistent with (he rights of the 
Church, and the practice of primitive times. 

This would be a satisfactory explanation of the canon if the 
present legal exercise of supremacy in ecclesiastical matters did not 
actually step beyond the due limits of Scripture and antiquity. In 
yielding a general assent to a great body of laws, carrying us 
many centuries back, we should endeavour to keep clear of rigidity 
and stiffiaess, as well as of laxity and indifference. In all subscrip- 
tions, a certain latitude is permissible, of which a well regulated 
conscience will know how far it is safe to avail oneself. There are, 
on our statute book, some laws of ancient date, which, although 
not formally repealed, have become virtually obsolete. The state 
does not, and would not, enforce them. They are allowed quietly 
to drop into desuetude. And no judge, although sworn to maintain 
the laws, would feel himself bound to put them in execution. But 
unhappily there exists no analogy between these antiquated and 
disused statutes, and such laws as the 25th Hen. VIIT., c. 19. 
Of this act, it cannot be said that it is obsolete. No one can now 
shut his eyes to the fact, that most objectionable powers are not 
only vested in the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown, but are 
still in full force and operation. It is no antiquated claim of the 
crown of England to appoint Bishops, irrespective of all remon- 
strance. It is no antiquated claim, that the sovereign should not 
only ponish for heresy, (which is his lawful right,) but should also 

* nearj, Book 18. 
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decide what is to be considered heresy. Many who were not 
aware that the crown possessed such a power, can no longer plead 
ignorance in this matter ; and consequently we do not see how it 
is possible for them, if they believe the Church alone to possess the 
right of deciding in matters of faith, hereafter with a safe con- 
science to subscribe that clause of the second canon, which pro- 
hibits them from impeaching ''any part of the regal supremacy, bv 
the laws of this realm established;'' unless those laws, which 
constitute the crown the final judge, be repealed and annulled. 

But further, it must be remembered, that it is not the wording of 
this canon alone which protects and sanctions all the laws relating 
to the supremacy. These statutes constitute no unimportant por- 
tion of the ecclesiastical code, received and acted upon by the 
English Church. Few people appear to be conscious that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are real portions of the Church, and that the 
laws which regulate their proceedings are, really and truly, the 
laws of the Church. These laws are of three kinds. 1. The 
common law of the Church, or the rule of ancient custom, and im- 
memorial practice. 2. The Canon I/aw, so far as it has been re- 
ceived in England, or created by the decrees of English national 
synods. 8. The statute laws, or those acts of parliament, which 
were intended either to supply the defects of the other laws, or to 
supersede particular parts 6f them. The ecclesiastical statutes 
passed by the legislature, are the result of the union between 
Church and State. If that union were completely dissevered, 
these laws ought, and, we presume, would, cease to oe operative ; 
and the Church would fall back upon its appropriate code, ancient 
custom and the Canon Law. So long, however, as this union 
exists, it is idle to. shut our eyes to the plain fact, that the eccle- 
siastical statutes passed in parliament are a real portion of the 
laws of the Church. The courts of the Church are obliged to re- 
gulate their proceedings in accordance with those acts. Bf thqp# 
statutes. Bishops are controlled, not only in administer?^^ the 
temporal affairs of their dioceses, but even in such strictly spiri- 
tual matters as the correction and punishment of delinquent clerka. 
And if this be so, it follows as an inevitable consequence, from which 
no sophistry can liberate us, that the Church is, to a certain exibent, 
committed to all ecclesiastical acts passed in the legislatofe, «nd 
assented to by the sovereign ; and that there are only two loS^bods 
by which she can escape from the consequences of being thua com- 
mitted ;— either (1) by obtaining a repeal of such acta as infringe 
her just righta and liberties, or (2) by separating iftom the l^tate, 
and so throwing off altogether, the cumbrous yoke of parliamentary 
legislation — ^a yoke " which neither we, nor our fathers were able 
to bear.'' ■ '>' 

And these are the only alternatives of which it m pfl#sible for 
members of the English Church to avail themsehrea^ in endea- 
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vouiing to steer with unsullied consciences through the present 
momentous crisis. 

We are glad to find that these remedies have already been 
pointed out by three such men as Mr. Keble^ Mr. Dodsworth^ and 
Mr. Bennett; by the last, especially, with that deamess and 
straightforward earnestness, which must win respect and admira- 
tion, even from those who may not be able, on all points, to go 
along with him. Mr. Dodsworth's Sermon is equally clear and 
decisive, although he does not enter so fully into probable conse- 
quences, as Mr. Bennett has thought it right to do. Both these 
dergymen put strongly forward the real evil in the matter, which 
is not so much the acddental constitution of the existing court, as 
the fact, that it is '' a court, sitting by authority only of a teng)oral 
power.** " On this,'* adds Mr. Dodsworth, '* I wodd found the 
strength of the objection to it. This would remain in all its 
strength, even if all its members were bound under solemn obliga- 
tions and duties to the Church as her own members.*' In some 
respects we regret the publication of Mr. Keble's tract ''On 
Church matters in 1850," because, although it breathes the quiet 
pietv and deep earnestness of its respected author, it is calculated, 
we fear, to draw off men's minds from the real point at issue. Mr. 
Keble writes as if the question related more to a particular court 
than to a fake principle. His observations might lead his readers 
to infer, that although he objects to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, deciding in Church matters, he would not object 
to '' the old court of delegates." It is true that he proposes, tnat 
all cases of heresy be referred for final decision to the Upper House 
of Convocation ; and adds, that " the principle which we plead for, 
is equally saved, whether the synod itself be the court, or some 
other body properly authorized by the synod." But still he no- 
where definitely enunciates the principle, that it is unlawfid for the 
Christian Church, or any portion of it, to entrust the civil magistrate 
with the power of finally deciding upon matters of faith. Believing 
this truth more deeply and humbly than others, he yet evidently 
keeps it in the back ground, and dwells too much upon the par- 
ticular court to which we all equally object. " If," he says, " we 
go on at all to accept, or connive at the claim of the Privy Council 
to settle controversies of faith, what do we but render ourselves 
actual and wilfal partakers in the sin of betraying the faith ?" 
Now, in point of fact, the Privy Council has made no such claim, 
and Lord Brougham lamented, the other day in the House of 
Lords, that it was under the necessity of deciding in a case which 
he, as a member of that Coundl, admitted ought not to be within 
its cognizance. It is not the Privy Council whiich has made this 
claim, but the crown ; and if it is lawful for the latter, it cannot be 
unlawful for the former. 

This, then, is the real point at issue : — to be met calmly, tem- 
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perately^ humbly^ but firmly and boldly. If the Englieb Churcb 
18, through Divine Providence, to pass in safety through the pre- 
sent crisis, it must be by laying hold of an intelligible principle, 
and adhering to that principle at every risk. We do not desire to 
rake up old sores, or to dwell upon unhappy blemishes : but the 
fact is, that by assenting to statements which require to be under- 
stood with reservations, we have let slip a great truth, and have 
given the State an undue advantage over us. " Revocare gradum — 
hoc opus, hie labor est.'' Retreat may be difficult, but it ought 
not to be impossible. Let what has been done in ignorance, or in 
weakness, be now formally undone. Let the Church — not by a 
party, or by protests, or by unauthorized assemblies — but by a 
lawful synod declare, that it does not, and cannot yield to any tem- 
poral sovereign, the right of deciding upon matters of doctrine, 
either personally, or by means of delegates. Let the Church of 
England clearly assert that she claims to teach all her children 
what is truth and what is heresy : and that she can no longer 
suffer the civil magistrate to wrest this right from her. If the 
decision to be given by the Privy Council be false or evasive, let it 
be promptly annulled in synod. Petition the Crown to sanction 
the assembly of a Provincial Synod; and in this synod let all 
things be done decently and in order, according to Canonical pre- 
cedent. Let grave and learned men be employed to investigate the 
practice of the Catholic Church, and to report what *' appellant 
tribunal '' would be most consistent with the customs of former 
times. And when those grave and sober doctors have honestly 
done their work, with prayer and fasting, and have reported thereon 
to the synod, then let the Bishop and Clergy re-enact the celebrated 
canon of the Council of Nice — t^ oL^tua eSij xparrir», ** let the 
ancient customs prevail.'' If the State refuse to annul those laws 
which are inconsistent with the just maintenance of the truth, 
and to sanction the assembling of the national synod, then it ia 
still the duty of the Church, to '^ obey God rather than man,'' — 
*' to render unto Csesar the things which are Caesar's, and unto 
God the things which are Ood's," to prefer the loss of all things 
to the detriment of the faith, to separate from all connection with 
civil power, and to hold its synodal meetings, whether the State 
wills or no. By this, and by no less decisive course, can the 
Church of England ride in safety over the stormy billows which are 
even now breaking against her fundamental doctrines. 

From these remarks it must be evident, that in our judgment, 
the Bishop of London's proposed new Court of Appeal, cannot, 
and ought not, to satisfy the members of the Church. It is much 
to be feared, that his bul will soon pass into law, and this new 
court be substituted for the existing one ; as if a modification of 
the accidental constitution of the Committee of Privy Council 
could, in the least, alter the fallacious principle. If the Crown is 
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still to be the Final Judge of Doctrine^ it makes comparatively little 
matter^ whether its delegates be six Bishops, or six Judges. Of 
the two, the latter is the least objectionable ; for while it is only 
nataral that the Judges should in all things be the Sovereign's 
del^ates, it is a very near approach to a betrayal of their divine 
commission, for Bishops to consent to act as delegates of any tem- 
poral Prince in purely spiritual matters. Besides, how can the 
Church be satisfied, if the Crown appoints a Court to judge points 
of doctrine, "by and with the advice and consent" of such a body 
as the House of Commons ; but without the advice and consent 
of the Clergy, its proper counsellors upon all such matters ? And, 
(if we must allude to the humiliating fact,) has either party in our 
Charch such entire confidence in Bishops appointed by the irre- 
sponsible power of the Minister of the day, as to bind itself to 
stand or fall by the decision of any five or six of these Prelates f 
Is it not unreasonable to ask the Church to commit herself to the 
tender mercies of this new Ecclesiastical Commission f But is it 
not still more unreasonable that the Church should be thus com- 
mitted, without even asking her consent ? 

Other grave objections lie not only against this particular court, 
but against the whole bill. It is one of the worst features in the 
practical working of our Church, that such measures as the " Clerks 
Correction BiU,'' should again and again be debated in Parliament, 
without calling forth any remonstrance either from the Bishops or 
the other Clergy : nay, that they should even be brought forward 
by the Bishops themselves. Let any man consider for a moment 
the nature of such acts, and he will see that they deal with things 
which are wholly beyond the ordinary cognizance of Parliament. 
Such acts relate to those kinds of immoralities, with which ParUa- 
ment professes not to interfere. It interferes not with doctrine or 
opinion. What then has it to do with heresy ? Why should it 
pass any law about it ? Is there not an extraordinary inconsistency 
in a body, the majority of whom hold that it signifies nothing 
what a roan believes, or at least, that every man should be at liberty 
to believe what he pleases, creating a particular court to decide 
matters of doctrine ? When this new bill comes before the House 
of Commons, we trust the liberal members will oppose it, as in- 
consistent with the present principles of parliamentary legislation. 
Again, what has Parliament to do with the ordinary class of immo- 
ralities f The correction of these sins belongs to religion and not 
to Parliament. The latter does not punish them in any other class . 
of the community; are the Clergy so much more liable to be 
guilty of such crimes, that they alone, of all ranks require to be 
corrected by act of Parliament ? O how deeply fallen is our holy 
Church I once mother of Saints, parent of virgins, mistress of 
the holy, and the brave ! ''How is the gold become dim I how is 
the most fine gold changed \" " She that was great among the 
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nations and princess among the provinces, how is she become tri- 
butary ! — among all the lovers she hath none to comfort her : all 
her friends have dealt treacherously with her^ they are become her 
enemies.^' Christian reader I would you behold a sight, more than 
sufficient to confound Apostles, to abash martyrs, to make angels 
weep — nay more than sufficient to excite the indignation of the 
Great Head of the Church f — behold a Bishop invested with divine 
authority to administer godly discipline, submissively asking Parlia- 
ment to pass spiritual laws for the correction of his own priests f 
The whole Christian Church, from the beginning, has always con- 
sidered the correction of offending priests and deacons, a purely 
spiritual matter : and instead of weakly surrendering this office 
into the hands of the civil power, it has rather endeavoured to stave 
off even such interference as is unobjectionable. If anything were 
needed to prove that real Ecclesiastical princ^lehsB, after all, made 
small progress amongst us, it would be the fact that no protest has, 
as yet, been made against the indecency of all such bills ; and that 
the Bishops themselves have forgotten, that if indeed, any fresh 
laws are necessary for the restraint and punishment of Clerical 
offences, they should be enacted in the form of Canons, in the 
synods of the Church, not in such motley assemblies as our pre- 
sent parliaments. 

There are circumstances, it is true, which may bring such mea- 
sures in a modified form, under the proper cognisance of temporal 
legislation : namely, where the Church and State are united, and 
it is considered necessary to enforce spiritual censures with eivil 
penalties, or in any way to interfere with the civil rights of the 
subject. Here Parliament has a just claim to be consulted, and the 
Bishop, in doing so, is discharging a clear duty. But this is the 
only case in which, upon any intelligible grounds of religion, he is 
justified in applying to Parliament to interfere in the ministration 
of Church discipline ; and in this case, it ought to be the single 
purport of his bill to strengthen ecclesiastical censures with corres- 
ponding civil penalties, whenever the latter may be considered tWw- 
pensable. But to surrender the spiritual discipline of the Church 
into the hands of the temporal legislature, and to receive at its dicta- 
tion, the exact form in which alone it is to be exercised — ^this is 
such a departure from the first principles of Christianity, as ought 
to overwhelm us with shame, and excite us to a prompt repentance. 

We trust, then, that the Church will not allow itself to be 
deceived by any specious arguments in favour of the measure now 
before the House of Lords — a measure which will not in the least 
improve our present position. The sole effectual remedy is the 
formal recognition by the Church and by the State of the vital and 
essential principle, that the Church alone, through her Bishops and 
Priests, is the judge of all matters of doctrine. In other words, 
the single remedy is the repeal of the 25th Hen. VIII. c. 19. 
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There can be no doubt that this remedy would be promptly and 
s)[)eedily applied^ if it were not for our unhappy divisions^ which 
render what would be acceptable to one party disagreeable to the 
other. Disunion is the cause of our weakness. It is one secret of 
the present danger. The false decision of an ill qualified court 
could not do such serious harm to a Church united with itself: 
it may be the downfall of a divided House. Union is strength. If 
the English Church were blessed with members really united in the 
profession of one common faith^ not only might it safely surmount 
the present storm^ but it might gain renewed vigour fronuthe trials 
through which it must pass. Since our predecessors yielded a 
cowardly submission to the tyrant Henry, a struggle has always 
been going on within the Church against the chains that enslave 
her. The obnoxious title of " Head of the Church'' has been 
silently dropped. Elizabeth's oath of supremacy was obliged to be 
explained into an unobjectionable sense ; and in more recent times, 
it has been the policy of the Crown to keep o£f open hostility 
by abstaining from such acts, whether in the way of episcopal 
appointments, or otherwise, as might direct attention to the in- 
justice of its exorbitant authority. Still a struggle has gone on 
within the Church. The controversy about the Supremacy of the 
Crown was warmly agitated in the reign of James II. It was then 
lulled for a season, but has now revived again, in an age of equal 
earnestness, and of equal readiness for action. What direction 
it may take, and in what manner it will terminate, are questions 
which we do not desire to answer. We shall leave the issue in the 
hands of Providence. To the children of the Church, w,e would 
say, in all humility, — "The hour of trial has come. Be ye 
strong, and of a good courage. Love not your ease, your comfort, 
your luxury — but love your Faith, and your God ! Be clear as to 
the principle for which you contend ; be prompt, and vigorous in 
action : and make no compromise with the world. If evil days 
are coming upon our National Church, they are a visitation, 
because a compromise has been made : if firom this impending evil 
she now suffer and fall, it will be, because ' loving the praise of 
men more than the praise of Gon,' her rulers and her sons have 
quailed before the frown of the world. 

'' No man can serve two masters ; for either he will hate the one 
and love the other : or else he will hold to the one and despise the 



P.S. The preceding Article was written and partly printed before 
the publication of Mr. Maskell's "First Letter on the present position 
of the High Church Party in the Church of England,'* (London : 
Pickering.) .Many of the statements advanced in this article with 
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respect to the laws relating to the Regal Supremacy will be also 
found in Mr. MaskelPs " letter/' in language somewhat different : 
and this is so far satisfactory^ as presenting the concurrent testi- 
mony of two independent writers^ who are unknown to each other. 
We have read Mr. Maskell's "Letter^* with a sorrowful heart — 
with sorrow the more real^ because the writer of this article, indi- 
viduaUy, is obliged to concur with much of what Mr. Maskell has 
said. He lies equally open, with Mr. Maskell, to severe censure 
for attempting to unfold the real truth on this question : but he 
would plegd in justification, that the truth ought to be known, and 
that there can be no remedy, except it be known and acknowledged. 
What has been said in the preceding pages, with reference to a 
remedy, may, we fear, appear " visionary^' in Mr. Maskell's eyes : 
but whatever obstacles may lie in the way of an effectual remedy 
being promptly applied, we are hardly justified, upon any principle 
of faith, in concluding beforehand, that these obstacles will prove 
insurmountable. At least, it seems more charitable to hope that 
they may not : and we cannot err by inclining to the side of charity ; 
so long as we do not allow it to blind our eyes to manifest truths. 
We have written, therefore, in the language of charitable hope ; 
but at the same time, we feel convinced, that if any remedy is to be 
found for our present difficulties, unless it be applied by the 
National Ghurcb itself, (for without the restoration of the Church's 
Synodal action we can do nothing,) and that with promptitude, it 
will arrive too late — too late for the retention of many mucb valued 
members of her communion — ^too late, it may be, for her own pre- 
servation, as a member of the Church Catholic. 



AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 

Agricultural distress is now the prevailing, almost the absorbing, 
topic of the day. It meets us every where. The lugubrious scowl 
of the farmer, the blustering indignation of country squires, and 
the downheartedness of the pauperised labourer, protectionist 
meetings in all parts of the country, the desponding tone of 
the "Mark Lane Express^' and "Bell's Weekly Messenger*' 
— all these bear undoubted witness to the depreciation of the 
agricultural interests of this country. The cry of "wolf" is true 
at last, and for once the complaints of the farmer have some 
foundation. This is a fact, then, which we do not intend to 
dispute. It is to the assigned cause of the evil that we are 
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not a little incredulous. We have only heard one cause assigned 
as to the origin of the present state of things — the abolition of the 
corn-laws; and certainly^ at first sights it seems a reasonable way of 
accounting for it. Doubtless^ to some extent^ this is a cause. luto 
this broad question^ however, we do not intend to enter — free-trade 
may be rights or protection may be right. With civil politics 
we have little concern, and, we believe, very little skill; so that our 
readers might possibly be deceived if they were to adopt our 
opinions on that point. As this subject, however, has an ecclesias- 
tical, nay, a theological bearing, as we think, so we are not afraid 
to view it in this aspect ; and the more so as it is one which has never 
yet been hinted at, so far as we have observed. Free-trade is the 
grand evil — protection is the only panacea. This is the chorus 
which agriculturists sing to a somewhat mournful sti^in, at all the 
meetings on the subject of agricultural diistress which we have 
heard of. 

Let us take, however, a more serious view of the subject. We 
are convinced, whatever else may be a cause of the prevailing 
distress, that the cause are the sins of the agriculturists as a body ; 
and that the prevailing distress is a punishment from God upon 
theae sins. This will be a view of the subject, startling as it 
is novel ; so that we are bound to make good our conclusion. This 
shall be our first object in the remarks which ensue. 

We have spoken of the sins of the agriculturists as a body. 
Now it will be allowed that the abuse of privileges is a sin; 
nor will it be disputed that God's kingdom of nature, with which 
the agriculturist is concerned, has been invested with the very 
highest privileges. It is the special work of God's own hand : 
— *' God made the country, man made the town." Out of the earth 
was man himself created, in the same nature which the Son of God 
Himself took when He was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
To the heathen world God has revealed Himself through His 
kingdom of nature. '^For the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His Eternal Power and Godhead." 
And to those, to whom God hath revealed Himself in His Son, 
the kingdom of nature is still the counterpart of the kingdom 
of grace. The one explains the other, as Christian writers from 
S. Irenseus to Bishop Butler have shown. And besides these pri- 
vileges, the Great Creator condescended to receive of His own the 
offerings made to His glory. The first-fruits were especially holy, 
inasmuch as they were to be dedicated to Him.^ Both imder the Law 
and the Gospel, His Priesthood were to receive in His Nanjc, 
the hire of which the labourer is worthy from the fruits of the 
earth. Tithes are the consecration of land, and the endowment of 
God's special blessing and favour. For these leabous, then, it is 
that agriculture has ever been considered a holy employment, 
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a sanctuary no less than a church for those engaged in it, and as 
bringing us most within the sphere of Divine agency. The 
economy of nature which produces 

*' The pomp of groves and garniture of fieldB," 

is scarcely less mysterious and wonderful^ though of course less 
miraculous^ than is restored vitality to the man that is dead, or the 
resurrection of the body^ oic any other miracle of God's power and 
love. The poet of the Seasons, without suspicion of Pantheism, 
might truly sing — 

** These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee.'» 

And doubtless it was in a spirit of true piety that the Three Children 
in their glorious song, invoked " the earth, mountains, and hills, 
and all green things upon the earth, to praise God, and magnify 
Him for ever." And such is the spirit in which the Church of 
Christ has ever contemplated God's kingdom of nature. Those 
who were called to labour there were ever considered as standing 
upon holy ground, and labouring in a " field which the Lord had 
blessed.^' Even now it is so in theory, and might be so in practice. 
For once in each year, the Priest and clerks, with the people, are 
to perambulate in procession, the bounds of their respective parishes, 
chanting songs of praise and thanksgiving, and hearing holy words 
beneath the umbrageous shade of " Gospel trees," many of which 
yet remain. At the four ember seasons, special prayers, with 
fasting, might be o£fered for God's blessing upon the fruits 
of the earth, for which we make special supplication in the Litany. 

Now all this is a direct acknowledgment of the sanctity of agri- 
cultural pursuits, and of the responsibilities which were connected 
with the privileges bestowed upon them. ''Landed interests" cannot 
be dissociated from ''landed duties." And, accordingly, England was 
happy England, while this spirit survived, so that even now poets 
draw their descriptions of rural and pastoral scenes from those 
times, which, though miserably unreal to us, were no doubt quite 
applicable to them. God had blessed the land for the sake of His 
people, with all the blessings of a happy and united social system ; 
each class, indeed, preserving a due subordination to the other, and 
the rights of each being acknowledged and respected ; but all — 
the priest, the landowner, the farmer, the labourer, all blending 
together in one harmonious and happy whole. 

It is otherwise now — and no wonder. We hear a great deal of 
landed interests, but little of landed duties ; the social system is 
disorganized. Agriculture is a mere trade, and a matter of brute 
labour, or at best, of scientific experiment. The holiness, and 
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therefore the mirth of the land is gone^ and agricultural distress is 
the legitimate consequence of agricultural sin. 

And first, let us look at the landowner, or as we may say, the 
tithe owner, for these, alas, are almost convertible terms now. In 
many thousands of our parishes, as Mr. Malet, the excellent secre- 
tary, and we believe, founder of the Tithe Redemption Trust, a 
society which, though not all that we could wish, is worthy of 
high praise and general encouragement, has shown in a letter to 
Lord Littelton, the squire, in numberless instances, owns the 
tithes. It not only is not acknowledged that tithes belong to God, 
but it is a fact almost unknown, or where not unknown, it is utterly 
disbelieved by the great mass of our agriculturists. Squire A. is 
the owner, Mr. B., the attorney's clerk, who sits half-yearly at the 
village pot-house, is the receiver, and the farmers amidst the fumes 
of tobacco, and the exhalations of brandy and water, are, and no won- 
der, the grumbling payers. In their mmost hearts they curse the 
tithe, the tithe owner, and the tithe receiver. It is a burthen 
upon the land, which they would rejoice to shake oflF. They are, 
however, almost hopeless on that head, notwithstanding that the 
Tithe Commutation Act, and the blandness of the tithe commis- 
sioner, not unfrequently a dissenter, promised great things. But 
alas, ungodly commutation only riveted the chain, and the old say- 
ing yet holds true — that it is better to live under the crosier than 
the lance. 

The Squire then is in numberless instances the tithe owner, and 
in every instance, the tithe is no longer weighed in the balance of 
the sanctuary, but in the scales of tithe commissioners and land 
valuers, so that in parishes where the tithes are not impropriated, 
the commutation of them is fast impoverishing the Clergy. This 
fact is very clearly and amusingly, if it were not so grave a matter, 
shown in " The Tithe Owner's Tale, or, a bleat from the pasture, by a 
Black Sheep, (Ridgway,)" — a clever pamphlet which has just fallen 
into our hands, and to which we shall have occasion to refer again. 
Now, if this state of things is not sufficient to account for agricultural 
distress, that God, to whom vengeance belongeth, must indeed be 
slow to show Himself. But we have His own word for it, that 
this sacrilege is the certain cause of Divine punishment — " Will a 
man rob God ? Yet ye have robbed Me. But ye say. Wherein 
have we robbed Thee ? In tithes and offerings.'' And mark the 
consequence. " Ye are cursed with a curse : fgr ye have robbed 
Me, even the whole nation." (Mai. iii. 8, 9.) And most signally 
has this curse hitherto been fulfilled upon many of the lay impro- 
priators themselves, as Sir Henry Spelman has shown in bis well- 
known treatise. But now the judgment extends itself throughout 
the whole agricultural system, of which this sacrilegious sin is the 
bane and incubus, and with which it is commensurate. We really 
do wish, therefore, that some of those well-fed and welUdrcssed 
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country gentlemen, who talk so feelingly, and complain so vehe- 
mently at Protectionist meetings, would really consider this view 
of the case, seriously consider, that is, whether they are not the chief 
agents in the very distress which they deplore ; and that it is not 
even in the omnipotence of parliament to jemedy it, as long as they 
are the spoilers of God's Church and poor. With them is the evil, 
and with them must be the remedy ; the bane and antidote are both 
before them. 

But the squire is only one of the links in the chain which en- 
circles the agricultural world. Let us pass from the landoum^r, to 
the landholder, the fanner or yeoman, one of a class which is said to 
be peculiar to England, and according to Ouizot and Alison coeval 
with the Norman Conquest, of which it was one of the most sig- 
nal benefits. In an English farmer of the nineteenth century the 
observation of Bishop Sherlock is often most painfully exemplified, 
— '* a beast without reason is a much more honourable creature than 
a beast with it.'' Without any profession of Hutchinsonianism^ 
we are confident that many of " the creatures irrational and mute" 
which form the farmer's live stock, are in every way more loveable, 
honourable, generous, and exalted in the scale of being than their 
owners. The strongest soil is more easily worked and drained, than 
you could work upon the farmer's immoveable heart, or carry 
off in beneficent streams of usefulness even the overflowing of 
his pocket. He drains, and ploughs, and harrows, and sows, 
and reaps year after year, moiling and toiling, without learning a 
single lesson of generosity which justissima teUus would fain teach 
him at every step. The ntrmer has no sympathies beyond his farm 
and the maricet. He is a slave of earth in the real sense of the word, 
and what Seneca said of heathen Egypt, may now be applied to 
Christian England, — " Nemo aratrorum caelum aspicit." 

In speaking of the labourer we feel that we are describing a class 
which IS more sinned against than sinning, and that the faults 
which we deplore are scarcely to be called their own. StiU the 
truth must be told. In many parts of the country there is not a 
more stupid, besotted, ungrateful, vicious, vindictive, and lustful 
race, than that which poets persist in calling ^' a bold peasantry their 
country's pride." Mortal sin prevails to an extent amongst the 
farm-labourers, of which they who only know them as they are de* 
scribed in romances, as the indwellers of cottages embowered in 
roses and woodbine, have no conception. Not to mention incest 
which abounds fearfully, the men are almost without exception, 
drunkards, and the women as generally unchaste. The deadly 
sin of fornication is eating out every remnant of purity. Parental 
authority, reverence, or even decency to holy persons and things, 
there is none. A sullen and practical atheism abounds everywhere. 

Such being the lamentable condition of our agricultural popula- 
tion, can we wonder at the present distress, and have we not here 
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the real and only efficient cause of it ? Wise M.P.s, loquacious 
country squiresy and grumbling farmers^ may sneer at the sophisms 
of free trade, but they are the generators of their own malady.. 

But how has this state of things arisen, and what is the 
remedy ? It arises from the disorganisation of our social system, by 
which we mean the disruption of those ties which bind the dif- 
ferent classes together in mutual interests and sympathies ; a 
system which restrains the power of the highest from becoming 
tyrannical, and protects the condition of the lowest from oppression, 
and which evolves a feeling of mutual forbearance and self- 
respect that keeps alive even in servitude the spirit of an ex- 
alted freedom. These ties are broken. The squire has as little 
sympathy for the farmer, (even though he be not a small farmer — 
a class which he would exterminate), as the latter has with him, and 
as the labourer has with either class. The squire may be better edu- 
cated than the gentry whom Mr. Macaulay so truthfully describes. 
He may not drink so many bottles of port after dinner, nor per- 
haps give so many to his poor neighf)ours in sickness ; and be 
rather more select in his company. The agent, often a schismatic 
and always a skinflint, may do the squire's dirty work instead 
of the squire himself; the squire's lady may spell more correctly 
than in Dryden's or Addison's day, and leave the pickling of her 
cucumbers, and the preserving of her gooseberries to her house- 
keeper : but what thev have gained in civilization, they have lost in 
kind-heartedness, ana by being less blunt and John Bullish, they 
are become more intensely vulgar and sensual. Lord John 
Manners must write a great many more pamphlets before he can 
break down the barriers which keep asunder from all sincere, and 
iDoffisnaive, and unpatronising intercourse, the squire and his 
tenantry. They distrust each other, and so confidential intercourse 
is impossible. The squire returns disgusted from the social meet- 
ing and votes it a bore, and the farmer suspects that there is some- 
thmg more in the landlord's hospitality than roast beef and 
nut-brown ale. 

And so it is with the farmer and the labourer. They have no 
confidence in one another, and no bond of union except the day's 
wages — so far from being anxious to improve the intellectual and 
moral condition of the labourer, the farmer is notoriously opposed 
to it. He has a decided aversion to the National school, and does 
what he can to counteract the endeavours of the parson and school- 
master. This is the universal testimony of school-inspectors, 
government and diocesan. It matters not to him how the labourer 
&res, or what are his morals, if he does his work. He may drink 
his Imrd-eamed wages at the beer-shop — or he may stretch his 
weary limbs on '* an uneasy pallet " in a room wherein his whole 
family, of either sex and of aU ages, are sleeping together. His 
shattered and mud-floored cottage may totter in the midst of dis- 
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eases generated from stagnant drains^ filthy sewers^ and a confined 
and polluted atmosphere — but this is the labourer's own concern, the 
farmer has nothing to do with it— -except in many instances to de- 
duct a weekly rent from his weekly wages. 

Then again, as the landowner too often appropriates the tithes, 
the farmer in many instances claims the gleanings which by Divine 
Command belong equally to the poor as tithes do to GrOD Himself. 
" Be off,'' roared a gruff farmer with an oath to a party of gleaners 
last harvest, — " I allow no gleaning here; I want all the gleanings 
for my — pigs/^ And how hardly do they bear upon the poor when 
they exercise over them the oppressing offices of overseer or guar- 
dian of the poor, as they are sadly misnamed. ^* We cannot relieve 
you for long, you must get another husband," said one of these 
unfeeling officials to a poor woman heart-broken at the recent loss 
of her husband, when she, for the first time craved an allowance 
for herself and fatherless children at a town's meeting. 

But we need not adduce any further evidence to prove a fact 
sufficiently patent to most of our readers, viz : — ^that our social 
system is disorganized and utterly broken up. The more important 
question is ; what is the cause of this sad disruption so pregnant 
with evil of all kinds ? It is, then, the disorganization of another 
system which is the conservator of the former — the parochial sys- 
tem — that type and image of the Church universal, which adapts 
itself to each man's necessities. The same description which applies 
to the one applies to the other — a people united to their pastor. 
So that when we speak of the parochial system, we speak of the 
Church itself, and mean that division of the Church to which we 
are each locally and by neighbourhood united. The Church and 
the Church only it is which can bind together the whole human* 
family in the bonds of Christian brotherhood, because it is the 
Church alone which is that one body of which all its children are 
members. The people's charter and the socialist's moral world are 
all yearnings for that reciprocity of love and sympathy which is the 
special privilege of the Communion of Christ. In it there is 
room for all, and sympathy for all, and unity is not a matter of 
mere preference but a duty of religious obligation. Equal rights 
and equal privileges are only found in the Christian's charter. 
Social life can only develop itself in the Church of 6od. And each 
parish is a Church in miniature so to speak ; and the parish priest 
IS the centre and living exponent of the parish. As the asso- 
ciate of all classes, he is the medium through which the wants and 
sympathies of all are made known ; he is the universal peacemaker, 
and a kind of solicitor and attorney general for his people ; in his 
holy ministrations all are equally concerned and all have equally a 
share. The seasons of confession appointed by the Church make 
him a denizen of the bosom of all his parishioners, and the awful 
powers of binding and loosing which the Church has committed to 
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hiiDj subdues the haughtineas of the proudest sinner, and cheers 
the heart of the lowliest penitent ; ana besides this he is the real 
consenrator of public morality and virtue. As our friend the 
^' Black sheep'' observes, ^'if there exists in England a high moral 
tone, an honourable feeUng, a principle of law-obeying and order- 
preserving, a patience of endurance, an indomitable courage under 
suffering, all based on true religious faith ; you have to thank for 
it neither your Muntxes nor your Disraelis, nor your platform 
mummery, nor your speechifying, but simply and entirely the calm, 
steady and true, zealous piety, and moral and virtuous Uves of the 
Clergy, which have gravitated downward, downward to the very 
lowest substratum of mankind, and forced the flower of honesty to 
blossom even in the smoke of Manchester/' Truly therefore the 
parochial system, that wonderful institution of the middle ages, 
permeates every comer and relationship of social life, of which it is 
the only real conservator. 

But, alas, the parochial system exists only in name in Eng- 
land. The godless and cruel ''union'' has supplanted it. The 
Church is no longer coextensive with our parochial boundaries. 
Perambulation of parishes is all but extinct, because it is found to be 
a solemn farce, under existing circumstances. The English Church 
is no longer the exponent of the English nation ; hence our parishes 
are no longer the dwelling places of Catholic Christians, and con- 
sequently the parish Priest has ceased to be a living bond of union 
between the people amongst whom he sojourns. His office, nay, his 
existence, is scarcely acknowledged at all. Even those who acknow- 
ledge him as their pastor, do so not from any perception of priestly 
authority, but from feelings of partiality or personal respect — 
because he is a gentleman, a scholar, or an attractive preacher. 

But even this frail tie holds only with a few. The squire per- 
haps having a hatred of what he considers the vulgarity of dissent, 
and in many cases being the patron in the real sense of the word, 
of the living, thinks it desirable that he should appear with his 
family in his capacious ancestral pew, in his parish church, pro- 
vided it be conveniently near ; if not he chooses the nearest church, 
and altogether withdraws himself from the supervision of his own 
pastor. It neter occurs to him that a man's spiritual father 
18 given to him as providentially ba his natural, and that, ordinarily 
sp^iking, he sins as much against the Providence of 6od when he 
withdraws himself from the one as from the other. He thinks 
it civil, however, to ask the clergyman occasionally to dinner, and 
when verv courteously disposed, to send him a brace of birds. 
When "Church and Queen" is given at a county meeting, he 
claps his hands and stamps his feet lustily as he gulps a bumper 
in honour of the establishment, which he is certain will stand so 
long as the gentry support it. And such is the squire's church- 
mandiip. 
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Bat the farmer does not even advance so far in orthodoxy. With 
more honesty than his superiors he openly withdraws from a 
Church for which he has no sympathy. He boasts that he is a 
Methodist to the back bone ; or at least, church and meeting are 
all the same to him— one is as good as the other, and why walk a 
mile to church, when you can hear the Gk>8pel at farmer H.'s who 
lives next door. Besides he pays tithes, and if he be obliged. 
Church rates, so that he does enough for the Church in all 
conscience. 

Like master like man. So that the labourer's churchmanship 
may be inferred from that of his superiors. Unless the village 
feast or a railway trip rouses him from his really sabbatical rest ; 
too often he does not even change his working dress on a Sunday, 
but lounges about the fields and hedgerows undressed and un- 
shaven. The '^ poetry of steeples '^ has no charm for him — and 
the heavenliest sound which hill or vale prolongs and multiplies, 
awakens no sympathy in his insensate heart. The gray church 
tower tells its tale in vain. Should a better spirit linger amongst 
the rural poor, the iniquitous pew-system has virtually closed the 
doors of their parish church against them, so that they become 
a ready prey to the ravings of dissent, which cool down into 
apathy and mfidelity. No wonder then that the parochial sys- 
tem being broken up, our social life should be expiring almost, 
aAd that in its place the sins of disunion, selfishness, and vice 
should spring up and entail upon them the vengeance of God. 

Again then we declare, that it is here we must look for the real 
cause of agricultural distress. It is occasioned by those sins, which 
especiallyabound in agricultural districts; and it will continue so long 
as these sins remain unchecked and unrepented of. The Church of 
God, as we have shown, alone can check them, so that we have here an 
unanswerable and most practical argument for doing what we can to 
enable the Church to regain her hold upon the people. And to effect 
this, first, and above all, it is essential that all impropriated tithes 
should be restored to their sacred uses. So long as thev remain per- 
verted to secular objects, a curse, more deadly than Kehama's, must 
fasten upon our parishes, counteracting every effort for good, and pa- 
ralyzing every energy of Priest and people. Then again, the Church, 
in her holy offices, in all their integrity and impressiveness, must be 
brought before the people, that they may see and acknowledge her ma- 
ternal care for their welfare. Daily prayers, frequent communions, 
catechising, open kneelings, must be restored before it is found that 
theChurch affords scope for every sympathy of man's heart, and every 
season of his life. Education, superintended vigilantly, if not par- 
tially dispensed by the parish Priest, must be carried out in strict 
accordance with the Church's discipline and doctrine, would we 
have a constant succession of faithful sons and daughters of the 
temple. Any concession here must be fatal. And & better that 
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the darkest ignorance should prevail, rather than give the light of 
mere knowledge without the warmth of Grospel truth. In this way 
then, may we hope to restore the blessings of our parochial system, 
and with those, of our social system also, for the latter can only 
exist in the former. And amid the virtues of social hfe, it is that we 
may look for the fruit of those Christian graces, which are the best 
offerings of praise to Almighty (xod for His mercies, and the 
surest way to obtain His blessing. 

" Et patiens openim, exiguoqne assaeta juTeatiu, 
Sacra denin, sanctiqae patrea ; eztrema per illoa 
Jnatitia excedens terria Teatigia fecit" 

This is the only way to protect the agricultural interests. '^ Let 
the people praise Thee, O Lord ; yea, let all the people praise 
Thee. Then shall the earth bring forth her increase, and God, 
even our own God, shall give us His blessing.'^ 

To the description which we have given of the different grades 
which compose the social life of our agricultural districts, we are 
quite aware that there are many exceptions, and to some parts of the 
country we would hope that it does not apply at all. Bight gladly 
do we admit, that Sir Roger de Goverly might find a kindred spirit 
amongst many of our country squires, especially amongst those 
who belong to aristocratic families ; and Fuller^s honest '' Yeoman," 
or Wordsworth's " farmer of Tilsbury vale,** has many a counter- 
part amongst our English farmers. Well too, we know, that in 
many a hidden dell, in many a rural nook, the saint's prevailing 
pravers are often heard ; humble and simple hearted Christians are 
to De found amongst our peasantry. This is most true, we thank- 
fully admit. But then these are spheres where the Church still 
sanctifies our social life; and therefore these exceptions most 
strongly confirm all that we have stated. 



THE REVIEWER OF STEPHENS' IRISH PRAYER BOOKS 
IN REPLY TO DR. ELRINGTON AND MR. CLAY. 

[At length we publish Dr. Elrington's letter with the reply of 
our reviewer. Should any one wish to take up the defence of 
the Irish Church in our pases, we shall feel bound to afford the 
necessary space, provided that the writer will confine his remarks 
strictly to the two points now at issue — ^viz. (1) the responsibility 
of the existing Irish Church for the Articles of 1615; and (2) 
the union of the Churches of England and Ireland. The deci- 
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sion of the first of these questions, especially, is matter of very 
grave import to the Church in Ireland ; but we would beg Irish 
Churchmen to consider whether if the view here affirmed be 
true, it is not most expedient that the truth should be made 
known and opportunity given formally to disown those offending 
Articles, the toleration of which may have been the cause why 
their Church has gained such little influence over the hearts of 
the people. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the TTieologian. 

Sir, — I must beg leave to correct some statements with respect 
to the Church in England and in Ireland which appeared in the 
last number of your periodical. In the review of Mr. Stephens' 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer it is stated ^ as a fact,'' 
that " the canons, articles, and forms of public prayer used and 
accepted by the two Churches are not simplv distinct but dif- 
ferent." And again : *' we deny unequivocally and distinctly 
that the Church of England has in any way or to any extent 
whatsoever united herself with a Church, whose articles contain 
heretical statements." It is scarcely credible, that any person 
writing on the subject of the Church at the present day should 
be ignorant, that the Articles of the Church in England and 
Ireland are precisely the same, and have been so since the year 
1634. It is just as reasonable to censure the Church in Ireland 
for now receiving the Articles, which the reviewer condemns, as 
it would be to accuse the Church of England in maintaining the 
six articles of Henry VIII. Had the writer of the article read 
the introduction to Mr. Stephens' work, he would have found a 
statement made by me, that the Church in Ireland, so far from 
*^ steadily resisting for two hundred years any union or connec- 
tion with the Church of England," had in the Convocation of 
1662 adopted the liturgy revised by the English Convocation 
for the purpose of showing the vnion between the two Churches^ 
and that the liturgy of the Church in England as settled by the 
Convocation of 1662 is by ecclesiastical law and has been since 
the year 1665 the liturgy of the Church in Ireland. The re- 
publication of the MS. copy of the Irish Book of Common 
Prayer preserved in Ireland is as interesting to the Church in 
England as to the Church in Ireland, for the only use of that 
document is to supply the defect occasioned by the loss of the 
English exemplar. Whatever Prayer Book is dcftermined to be 
the proper exemplification of the liturgy ordered by the English 
Convocation of 1661 is the service book for Ireland by the 
decision of her Convocation. To discuss the legality of the 
union between the Churches at the end of half a century seems 
a strange proceeding, and as mischievous as it is strange, but this 
is a question upon which I shall not now enter. My object is 
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to prevent the extraordinary mistakes made by your reviewer 
on a question, with which he will naturally be supposed well 
acquainted, from being adopted without examination. 

I am 9 Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Trin. Coll.,Dtiblin, C. R. ELRINGTON. 

Nov. 20, 1849. 

Sir, — In the Theologian for November are some remarks on 
Mr. Stephens' edition of the Prayer Book. Of course, I have 
nothing to do with your strictures upon that work : I only write 
in my own behalf ; and though I have to thank you for the very 
favourable way in which you have been kind enough to speak of 
my labours, I wish to enter a protest against two observations 
on page 267 in which I am blamed. I cannot help thinking, 
that the blame thus cast upon me is unmerited. For first, I ao 
say that our daily service was formed upon the Breviary. I 
mention the Primer of 1545 merely as a book, which was em- 
ployed, as well as the Breviary, particularly from its being in 
'English, Assuredly I never meant that the Breviai^ and the 
Primer were really different books ; and as regards the antiquity 
of their contents, that is a point which di4 not then enter into 
my consideration. I thought only of the table around which the 
compilers were sitting, and of the books probably lying thereon. 
Secondly. As regards Herman's Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio, 
you deny, I see, that it was relied on. I cannot agree with you, 
and I have diligently looked into the subject — the coincidences 
are too plain to allow me to hold any other opinion. To fortify 
myself, too, with authorities — Cardwell says, it is clear on ex- 
amination that they were indebted to this work ; and Dr. Pusey 
even allows that our liturgical reformers '' had this work before 
them ;" also, that one prayer was admitted from it. I do not 
complain of your opinion being contrary to mine, but of your 
unqualified language, which would lead the unlearned to imply 
that my notion resulted from profound ignorance. Were I now 
to alter ray statement in any way, it would only be by changing 
one word, *' much relied on," instead of " principally relied on.'' 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
College, Ely, W. K. CLAY. 

Dec. 'drd. 

Jan. 24, 1850. 

My dbar Sir, — I was unable last month to send you any 
notice of Dr. Elrington^s and Mr. Clay's letters, on the Review 
of Mr. Stephens' publications, which I contributed to your 
number for November last. Nor must you think that I desire 
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to show any disrespect either to Dr. Elrington or Mr. Clay, by 
the shortness of this reply. 

But, really, there is in the Doctor's letter to you, nothing to 
answer. I repeat the statements which were in the Review : 
namely ; that " the Canons, Articles, and Forms of Prayer of 
the two Churches are, not simply distinct, but diiFerent." And, 
^* that the Church of England has not in any way united herself 
with a Church, whose Articles contain heretical statements." 
Dr. Elrington says the Church of England is as much answer- 
able for the six articles of Henry VIII. as the Irish Church for 
the articles of 1615 ; which if it means anything, as regards our 

f resent controversy, must mean " as much answerable now" 
^assing by the difference (for the sake of argument) between 
the authority on which each of these documents originally 
rested, let me ask Dr. Elrington whether he seriously means to 
assert such a proposition as that ? if he does^ I will endeavour to 
show, if he will give his reasons, that he is mistaken ; if not, he 
ought to state exactly what he does mean. It is perfectly use- 
less to attempt to refute objections in the dark. I hold that the 
Articles of 1615, upon all sound ecclesiastical principles of argu-* 
ment, are now, at this very day, the exposition of the Faith of 
the Irish Church in all points and upon all matter of doctrine 
whatsoever j which have not been differently explained and stated 
in some succeeding document of the Irish Church, of equal 
authority. I ask Dr. Elrington to point out what particular 
statements of the Articles of 1615 have been repudiated or 
altered or explained in a contrary sense, by the Thirty-nine 
Articles accepted (in some sense) by the Irish Church about 
twenty years afterwards ? And I ask this, distinctly declaring 
and being prepared to prove that the Irish Articles of 1615 con- 
tain and propound unsound and heretical doctrine ; so heretical, 
as to be sufficient to throw most serious doubts (I would not say 
more, at present) upon the claims of any religious community, 
which has put them forth, to be a true portion of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

To draw any just comparison between the authority of the 
Lambeth Articles, reclaimed against by the Church of England^ 
and the Articles of 1615, accepted and enforced by the Church of 
Ireland, is, as it seems to me, so impossible, that I must wait 
to hear the grounds on which it can be said to rest. 

It will be necessary also for Dr. Elrington to produce some 
proof of the withdrawal and repudiation of the 1615 Articles, no 
less solemnly agreed to by the Church of Ireland, than their 
original acceptance undoubtedly was. 

This question of the Articles is of such great importance^ that 
I do not hesitate to defer for the present any remarks on the Irish 
Canons and Prayer Book. I am prepared to allow that the 
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Prayer Books are almost the same ; but there are variations 
which are sufficient to prevent their being exactly so. If the 
Articles cannot be cleared, we shall not be required to go into 
the other question. 

As to the union between the Churches, upon which Dr. El- 
rington hesitates to enter, I assert that the English Church has 
never accepted or sanctioned it, in any way ; and, really, it is 
for Dr. Elrington to produce the evidence to the contrary, if it 
be not so. On this, however, I will offer him some help ; being 
quite ready to admit, that the question of the Royal Supre- 
macy over the Church of England is mixed up with the inquiry ; 
but then I must also ask, is Dr. Elrington equally prepared to 
take that ground, or some other, in support of his objections to 
my statement ? 

I would add, heartily and sincerely, that I am anxious to dis- 
cuss this whol^ matter in a kind and Christian spirit. It is of 
the highest importance. It has been opened plainly, and in 
deliberate words of distinct affirmation of very serious accusation 
against the truth of the position of the Irish Establishment, as 
a Church. Having been opened, it must be argued out : the 
salvation of thousands may depend on it ; it is certain that the 
minds of many will be unsettled and made doubtful even by the 
mere assertion of the possibility of such a charge being true. 
And it will not be enough to bring vague denials : there have 
been facts brought forward on the one side ; let there be facts 
produced upon the other. 

A word, only, with Mr. Clay : he is a person for whom I 
have a sincere regard and respect, independently of the thanks 
we owe to him for his labours ; and I am quite sure he must be 
right in his impressions of what his own book was intended to 
tell us. We can only regret that it has not been put a little 
more clearly. 

As it seems to be a mere matter of opinion how far Herman's 
book was referred to by the people who made up our present 
Prayer Book, I shall prefer to abide by what was said in the 
Review. Mr. Cardwell's '^ clearness^' of vision about it may be 
what it will. When he reprints old documents, I can rely gener- 
ally on his accuracy : when he gives us, besides, his view of 
their meaning, I decline it : one likes to look through one's 
own spectacles. 

Yours sincerely, 

My Dear Sir, 
The Author op thb Revfew ok 
Mr. Stephens' Prayer Books. 
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History of the Church of England. By J. B. S. Gaswithbk, D. D. 
2 Vols, small 8to. Oxford : J. H. Parker. 

Wb are sorry that we cannot concur with an esteemed contemporary in 
praising Dr. Carwithen's " History of the Church of England/' of 
which a new edition has just been published by Mr. Parker of Oxford. 
We do not see that it is at all superior to the Bishop of S. Asaph's 
history. Dr. Short is somewhat of a liberal in religion, as avowedly in 
politics ; and Dr. Carwithen was a strict via media Anglican. But for 
ourselves, if we must make a choice, we are disposed to think that 
truth through the long course of history, has a better chance from a 
reaUy candid liberal, such as the Bishop is, than from one whose opinions 
are fixed in a narrow school of Post- Reformation orthodoxy. However 
we are not anxious to draw invidious distinctions : all we care to main* 
tain is that neither are entitled to be received as historians of the 
English Church. Dr. Carwithen's book is at best a history of the Re- 
formation; the whole previous period being disposed of in a single 
brief chapter : and even that chapter is polemical, treating each cir- 
cumstance mentioned in a manner so as to justify the Great Event 
whose shadow fills the whole woric; we mean the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Now we are decidedly of opinion, that no person who 
sets about a history of the English Church in this spirit, can possibly 
produce a work that is worth reading. Each age must be judged by 
its own light, not by that of another period selected arbitrarily by the 
writer; and in point of fact to give up all the ante-Reformation 
centuries as is in effect done when we call the Church of that date 
" Roman " at once disqualifies the writer from doing it justice. In 
theory all Anglican writers claim continuity for the English Church from 
the days of the Apostles to the present day : but in practice there are 
very few who have the courage to carry their theory out. And what is 
the consequence ? First they are tempted to dress up the facts of his- 
tory so as to make them conform to an ideal of their own imagining ; 
and in the next place instead of that generous sympathizing spirit 
which is the first requisite for an historian, it fosters a proud and super- 
cilious treatment of the great men of all ages on account of some difil«rence 
between them and the writer which from circumstances is forced into 
an unnatural prominence. In this spirit, men like S. Dunstan and S. 
Thomas-a-Becket, are made abettors of the Papacy, rather than cham* 
pions of the Church ; and the extravagancies of the LoUardsy and 
Wickliffe, and Luther, are palliated or even defended. Whoever shall 
write a Idstory of the Church worthy the name must throw himself 
heart and soul into each successive period that he is pourtni3ring, and 
try to see things with the eyes with which churchmen then saw them. 
The reader does not want to know what Dr. A. or B. thinks of a certain 
event in past ages ; but how the people of that day felt and acted ; and 
they are not to be judged by the experience of the nineteenth century, 
but by the principles and knowledge of the age in which their lot was cast. 
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Fomr Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in November, 
1840. by the Rbv. J. J. Blunt, B.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Cambridge: Deighton. Loodoa: Rivingtons. 

Wb have read these Sermons with very great pleasure. They treat of 
the Church of England under the several heads of (1) its Communion 
of Saints, (2) its title and descent, (3) its text — the Bible. (4) its com- 
mentary — the Prayer Book ; and though not bringing forth (we rejoice 
to say) any new view, but simply that view which began to be revived 
among us, in the sister University, about seventeen years since ; they are 
written with that peculiar freshness and vivacity of style which cannot 
but arrest the attention. We trust that we may take the publication of 
these sermons along with other circumstances, as certain evidence that 
the foundations are being laid of a theological school at Cambridge, such 
as that University has not witnessed since the Reformation. 



Sermons preached in S. Stephen's Chapel, Dublin. By Francis B. 
Woodward, M.A. London : Rivingtons. 1850. 

In these able sermons the writer attacks many popular doctrinal 
misconceptions in clear, concise, and unaffected language. The cha- 
racter of the discourses is argumentative and expository. It is the 
natural inclination of the author's mind to seize upon some acknow- 
ledged difficulty, to show how it has been misunderstood, and to 
point out, with much precision of thought, the solution that appears to 
him to be correct. In this way, he has dealt with three of our Lord*s 
Parables— the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, and the Labourers 
in the Vineyard. Most persons will allow that the ordinary interpreta- 
tion of these parables is not satisfactory. Mr. Trench, in his Notes on 
the Parables, collects some interesting matter from patristic and German 
sources, which throw light upon particular parts of them ; but tlie real 
difficulty, like most commentators, he leaves as he found it. We think 
Mr. Woodward has solved the difficulty in each of these parables, 
and we recommend his solution to the attention of our readers. We 
would also recommend the Sermon on Fasting, in which the necessity 
of this duty is proved in a very forcible manner. The sermon preceding 
it, " On the Hindrances in the Road to Heaven," is an able discourse, 
and contains some truths which are well applicable to the present times. 
Altogether, we should say of this volume, that it reminds us of Bishop 
Horsley's sermons, as well in clearness of style as in close and accurate 
reasoning. 

Mr. Woodward's sermons are dedicated to Dr. Elrington, " in token 
of unfeigned respect for his character, and of gratitude for years of 
unremitting kindness.*' It is a melancholy circumstance that this dedi- 
cation could have been scarcely printed, before the eye for which it was 
intended was closed in the sleep of death. 



Cottage Prints from Sacred Subjects, Edited by the Rbv. H. J. Rose, 
and the Rev. J. W. Buroon. Oxford : Parker. 

This work has been commenced in order to supply a want which has 
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often been expressed, and stiU more often felt^ of some cheap pictorial 
works of art which may take place, in the dwellings of the poor, of 
those miserable and often offensive daubs which they seem to ddight in 
affixing to their walls. We venture to say there is hardly a parish 
priest who is not familiar with some score at least of these eye-sores, 
which he would be glad of any excuse for removing. The editors hope 
not only to facilitate their ejection, but also to afford means for instilling 
into the minds of the humbler classes some principles of good taste, by 
thus bringing before them, and making them familiar with the works of 
the best masters. The desire which the poor appear to entertain for 
something, however homely, in the way of picture to decorate their 
otherwise blank and cheerless walls, is one which cannot be repressed ; 
nor indeed were it possible to do so, does it seem that we ought to dis* 
courage such a feeling ; we should rather endeavour to direct it into a 
right channel, and make it, as we should make everything, a means, 
direct or indirect, of instilling Divine Truth into their minds, and fur- 
thering the great work of Christian edification and perfection. Such 
is the object which this publication has in view. Three numbers, con- 
taining in all thirteen prints, have been published. They are selections 
from the works of Raphael, Overbeck, the blessed Angelico, and others. 
The choice of designs seems judicious, and the execution very creditable, 
— nay, beautiful — but the main fault of them is their extremely small 
size. We are quite convinced that owing to this unfortunate error, not 
one of the thirteen already published will ever fully answer the end for 
which it was designed. What we require is a good sized, and if the 
term may be used, legible picture, not a miniature of a celebrated paint* 
ing. The execution need not be artistically minute, for the class of 
persons for whom the Cottage Prints are intended, are best pleased with 
a bold, though rough, outline. And we would recommend the editors 
to make as much use as possible of the designs of Fra Angelico. The 
simplicity and devotional feeling which every one of them displays, are 
sure at once to make them useful in doing their intended work, and to 
render them general favourites. We regret above all that his beautiful 
" Flight into Egypt," (No. 6,) was not published of at least double the 
size. It is to be hoped that no objection will be made to giving the 
cottager a little knowledge of hagiology, and so of ecclesiastical history, 
by introducing among the prints authentic conventional representations 
of the principal Saints in the kalendar. These should be interspersed 
along with the scripture subjects— especially such as our old Churches 
are dedicated to— SS. Nicolas, Giles, Lawrence, Margaret, &c. &,e. 



Four numbers of a very useful and interesting work h^ve been lately 
published, entitled Sacred Hymns and Anthems^ with the Munc as used 
at the Church of S, Saviour, Leeds. (Morrish: Leeds. Masters: 
London. Oxford : J. H. Parker.) The hymnal department of our 
services seems to be one which deserves especial attention ; since it ad- 
mits of complete adaptation to the several seasons of the Church's year. 
And for this reason the use of hymns, aa wdU as anthems, and introits 
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where practicable, i» so decidedly preferable to that of metrical psalms ; 
there being much more liberty in the former than in the latter, besides, 
that the last exclude many of the finest tunes owing to the atifihess of 
the metre. We understand that in one of the Metropolitan churches, 
Antiphons and Hymns are distributed about the church in four parts, 
one for each of the seasons. This excellent plan of separating the 
Hymns for each part of the year from the rest, does not appear to be 
followed in the present publication, though generally those for oonti- 
gnotts times are naturally grouped together. The Music is chiefly 
extracted from Catholic and ritusi sources. Among them we may men-* 
tion the "Pange lingua," "Alleluia dulce carmen," "Dies Ine," 
" Stabat Mater," &c. There are also several which have been in com- 
mon use amongst us. The tune popularly named " Sicilian Mariner*.'* 
from its superficial and secular tone, its weak structure, and its mere- 
tricious air, is perhaps scarcely worthy of the collection. But still, to 
those who are desirous of some compendious form of well-selected 
Music for parochial use, this promises to be as well from its general 
character and tone, as from boldness of type and cheapness, a most use- 
ful publication. The hymns, which have been put forth without the 
music, have reached a third edition. 

As the least painful of two alternatives we have withheld all notice of 
Dr, HooK*8 recent publications, but as they are sent us to review, we ought 
not perhaps to decline the responsibility of the critic. The professed 
object of his last brochure is expressed by the title '* The Nonentity of 
Romish Saints and the Inanity of Romish Ordinances,'* (Murray.) It is 
not our business or desire to defend the Roman Church. We wish only 
we could think the blow would fall as harmless on our own people as 
on hers ; we wish we could think the author has no more personal 
opponents in his mind, than such as are indicated in the title of his two 
ISermons. 

Israel after the Fleshy (J. W. Parker,) by Mr. Johnstone, 
Chaplain of Addiscombe, is appropriately dedicated to Sir Ephraim 
Stannos. The writer does not appear to be intentionally unorthodox ; 
but " taking his Bible alone," wherewith to form a Creed, how could 
he do otherwise than fall into all kinds of heresy ? Thus (e.g.) he 
denies the Holy Ghost to be the Paraclete, and pleads for the per- 
petual observance of the Jewish Sabbath. When- will our Clergy un- 
derstand that it is not their vocation to make a religion, but to deliver 
that which they have received ? 

Flowers and Fnik, and The Scholar's Nosegay, (Masters,) are the 
titles of two little packets of children's books, whi^ we can say, quite 
realize the promise given by their names ; they breathe the spirit of 
innocence and joyousness. 

We are glad to see, that amid the pressure of so Many important ec- 
clesiastical matters, the Marriage Question is not forgotten by Church- 
men. An able Letter on The Seriptwre Argument, (Rivingtons,) by 
Dr. Hbssbt, of Merchant Tailors\ has reached ua, which we very 
heartily commend. 
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Bishop Jewel's views on the two Sacraments have been printed in a 
separate Tract by Rivingtons. We should scarcely have thought this 
worth while. 

Mr. Stbeet, of Bishop's College, Calcutta, has published a small 
volume of orthodox Sermons. (J. H. Parker.) 

Parochial Institutions, (London, Darling,) by the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, contains the history of some very varied and apparently 
very encouraging efforts for the temporal and spiritual amelioration of 
the people of Abbott's Ann. It is a question, we think, if greater sim- 
plicity could not be introduced into this machinery. In all such pro- 
jects it appears to us most desirable not to weary the poor with too 
great /ussiness and complicity of rules. 

Mr. Trip has published a judicious and useful selection from Percy *s 
and Evans' *' Ballads." (Bell.) 

For combined beauty of composition, (it is in verse) typography* and 
illustration, we will venture to pronounce Margaret, an Olden Tale, 
(Masters,) even in this day of handsome books, unrivalled. We would 
only suggest, that as the writer has not followed exactly the history of 
S. Margaret, it might have been better not to have taken her name. 

AucHOEACON Hale, (*' whose title," he tells us, *' denotes a primacy 
amongst the Deacons in the most populous Protestant City in the 
world,") has published a pamphlet. The Duties of Deacons and Priests, 
(Rivingtons.) which^ though rather circuitous in coming to the point, 
is really of importance, as showing the growth of a conviction, even in 
minds the most slow to receive new impressions, that the exigencies of 
the Church demand the revival of some of the inferior orders among us. 
The Diaconate in England (as in France, from a different cause,) has 
well nigh ceased for practical purposes, to be a distinct order ; and we 
quite agree with the Archdeacon in thinking, that what is wanted is the 
restoration of the Sub-diaconate or Readership. We cannot notice this 
pamphlet, however, without protesting against the essentially unsacra- 
mental view of the Priesthood set forUi by the writer. We certainly 
did look for a higher tone in the Archdeacon of London. 

Education in England historically considered, (J. W. Parker,) by 
the Rev. W. H. Teale, is an inquiry that will astonish others, perhaps, 
besides Sir R. Kaye Shuttleworth, and those who with him are in the 
habit of asserting, that education was never cared for till the institution 
of the Committee of Privy Council in 1839. The sketch of the pro- 
gress of education, from the Anglo-Saxon times to the Reformation, is 
exceedingly interesting ; while full justice is done in later times to 
Archbishop Cranmer, Robert Nelson, Dr. Bell, &c. It is the great 
merit of the writer, indeed, that he can appreciate as well the labours 
of S. Dunstan, as of the founders of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Our readers will be pleased with Hints on Church Colonization, (J. 
W. Parker,) by the Rev. J. C. Wyhtbb. The views of the writer 
are sound, and his writing spirited. 
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MONK'S ANGLICAN CHANT BOOK. 

The Anglican Chant Book. By E. 6. Monk, Mus. Bac. 
Novello. 

Had the above publication been simply a collection of chants^ we 
should only have expressed regret that another had been added to 
the already perplexing number that exist ; (an evil, indeed, ad- 
mitted and regretted by the compiler of the book before us.) But the 
reasons alleged for adding to this evil, and the theory propounded 
by the author are such as compel us to notice this production at 
greater length than we should have felt disposed to do had it been 
simply a music book and nothing more. And, moreover, because 
we tlunk the arguments sufficiently plausible to influence those 
who have not time, or will, or means, or perhaps abihty, to inquire 
and judge for themselves, we wish to throw out a caution as to the 
reception of Mr. Monk's statements ; premising, however, that any 
one who knows even but little of the historical part of the subject, 
will see at a glance how absurd and untenable a theory it is that is 
here set up. 

We have real respect for any man who so boldly throws out an 
idea, and pushes it with the vigour here displayed, albeit his 
weapons are straws, his defences lath and plaster ; and we distinctly 
disclaim any disrespect for the individual, however roughly we may 
deal with his work. We may respect a carpenter for his excellent 
character, but, if his work tumble about our ears, we cannot respect 
that. In the present case, as we are told, we have every reason to 
esteem our author as an industrious, earnest, hardworking man ; 
and we almost feel disposed to prophesy, from a certain something 
which pervades the whole of his preface — the negative support 
of his avowed opposition, which seems on his own showing to 
be without rhyme or reason, may be one item in producing 
this feeling, for we seldom find men at one extreme without soon 
after discovering them at the other — that not many years will pass 
ere we find him as strong an advocate for, as he is now against, the 
ancient Ritual music, commonly called Gregorian. 

The fact that first strikes us is the " pretension" of this book, a 
fact we arc carefully advised of in these words : ** Any one who 
glances his eye over these sheets can scarcely fail of observing two 
things — an appearance of pretension about their title, and the 
obvious exclusiveness of their contents.^' It is this pretension, for 
it is not merely an ''appearance of but a positive ''pretension," 
that we wish to examine ; its exclusiveness we do not quite 
so clearly sec. We must here advert to the inference which, whether 

Vol. IX. — ^April, 1850. d d 
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meant or not on the part of the writer, will surely be drawn from 
the statement that, from the title of this book " it may be deduced 
not only that the system which it contains is held to be Anglican^ 
but also, by implication, that some other systems are not Anglican. 
From these conclusions there is no intention of shrinking.'' In 
the sense intended by Mr. Monk we deny both statement and 
inference. In so far as Anglican means uncatholic, (which we hold 
to be its proper meaning,) we adopt the distinction. 

The selection of the Gregorian system cannot, he says, be main- 
tained ''because it has the suffrage of the earliest times ; for 
it is really much more modem than a former one — ^the Ambrosian ; 
for although it seems to be agreed upon all hands that we are in ig- 
norance of what the 'Cantus Ambrosianus' precisely was, there is no 
doubt the unbending bishop, who was the author of it, would admit 
only the four 'authentic modes,' as they are called, and would not tole- 
rate the 'plagal.' " Here are several blunders : S.Gregory's improve- 
ments and systematizing did not create a new style, but altogether 
more firmly established the old one, namely, the Ambrosian, (if it 
might be so called,) and was kept entirely subordinate to it. To 
call the selection of S. Ambrose by his name is a mistake ; as is also^ 
indeed, the styling S. Gregory's re-arrangement " Gregorian." It 
is a common way of speaking we know, but if we will use the terms^ 
let us always remember they do not imply what similar terms in 
those days generally would imply, viz., that the thing was styled 
after its inventor. Neither S. Ambrose nor S. Gregory were in- 
ventors, they only selected and arranged what was most fitting 
for the purposes of the Church. S. Gregory doubtless would 
never have thought of reforming, had not a spirit of secularization 
and musical pride (for there certainly is such a thing) crept in 
and marred the serenity of the Churcn style. Evils, the growth 
of two hundred troublous years, were not to be eradicated at 
one stroke. S. Gregory was too wise to disgust people by all at 
once going from seasoned to simple food ; but meets them, it would 
seem, if fairly considered, by enlarging the range. He adds to the 
limited choice of S. Ambrose, — (limited not because more was not 
allowable, but because in those troublous times it was perhaps, 
among other reasons, as much as men could well manage,) — 
but seems to caution them that it is but in charity to their 
depraved taste, acquired by heretical and pagan association and 
contamination. The modes selected, or as it would seem merely 
corrected and arranged from the Greek Modes, by S. Ambrose, 
are carefully retained by S. Gregory*; and those superadded, 
(the plagal modes,) are drawn from the same source, and have 
a similar and cognate character. If "music had advanced in 
the interim " between these holy Bishops, a period of two hundred 

* These are commonly known now an the Ut, 3rd, 5th| and 7th Tonei. 
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jeaxB, 18 it not striking evidence of reverence for authority^ and 
admiration of the peculiar fitness of what authoritv had established, 
to have firmly fixed and legalized what before had been in danger 
of corruption or extinction ? 

As S. Ambrose lived two hundred years before the plagal modes 
were, by competent authority introduced, we have, unfortunately 
for Mr. Monk^s off-hande4 assertion — '^ no doubt that the unbend- 
mg Bishop would not tolerate the plagal,'' — no means of ascertaining 
his sentiments ; but if we are to make an assumption at all, surely 
the most reverent one would be that of the entire agreement of two 
such men, supposing them for the moment contemporary. What 
the remaining portion of the paragraph, from which the above 
quotation is taken, as to the '' old system" being *' got rid of by 
secular influence " means, we would gladly know. The writer seems 
to think the advocates of the correct Church style contend for it 
*' only because it is antiquated." That there are minds which 
love a thing merely because it is old, no one will deny ) but that 
the advocates of the ancient music, as legitimately developed in any 
age in the Church of Cheist, should have no better ground than 
this, would be indeed to peril their cause ; but those who have 
really grasped the subject well know they have no such sandy 
foundation as this. 

The comparison with the ''kindred arts" will not, we think, hold. 
There is a point at which partially hidden truth is developed 
into a distinct and open fact, and it is that point which is the 
antiquity which will always be appealed to. This principle is 
tolerated in the "kindred arts," and, in music too. We cannot 
deny to bygone ages the palm of architecture, the palm of painting, 
the palm of sculpture. Present practice shows that we look back 
to a real standard, not at any as existing, nor to a future and ideal 
one. 

With regard to Mr. Monk's question — " why should not the 
Choroh of England choose," we will only reply that the Church of 
England is too true a branch of the Church Catholic to choose 
modem devices (least of all Mr. Monk's book, which he seeks to 
recommend to her, and that by abusing what she has always held 
sacred,) but has ever adhered at least in principle to what general 
consent from the beginning has considered as pure and fitting. 

In the use of the Gregorian Tones, our writer tells us that " to be 
consistent, we must abandon all harmonies and instrumental ac* 
companiments whatever, for these are utter novelties." Why? 
We think no one would assert that the profusion of instruments 
of various degrees of compass, of widely different character, the 
multitude of voices of altogether different classes, (in one place we 
read of four thousand, and at the restoration of the Temple, of 
three hundred and ninety-three besides others) — that we find an 
account of as taking part in the wonderful services of the Temple, 
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played and song the same thing, i.e., in unison. The diverse 
musical registers (both vocal and instrumental) that must have there 
been found, make such an idea most improbable. The great attention 
paid to, and diligent care for, the singers and their office, their 
living together a distinct and separate class, necessitate the strong 
supposition of a high state of musical cultivation, of its being in 
fact a distinct study. And this under a deep sense of the abiding 
Presence of the Almighty. It will not do to laugh at this ; many 
things have come down to us with reference to art which make us 
shrink into nothing in comparison with our ancient fathers. And 
with regard to music of the Christian era it would be absurd to 
assert that in a church style, we, with our three hundred years of 
gradual degeneracy are in a condition to set up a standard. No 
branch of the Church is, just now, capable of doing it, much less 
an individual. We must follow in the old paths. But as to har- 
mony : there seems very good reason for supposing that harmony 
has from a very early period, among ourselves, been used with the 
tones. We have early traces of harmony (or "organizing," or 
*' descant '* as it was called, the former term not improbably refer- 
ring to instrumental, and the latter to vocal, harmony,) found in 
the works of the Venerable Bede, at the latter part of the eighth 
century. Also in Hubald or Hucbald, (880), and others. Again, 
Guido's small book " Micrologos," (1022), where we find 
the Church song in two parts. Burney quotes a Welsh MS. 
(1100,) where the music is in parts. A Bishop of Paris, (1198,) 
ordains that certain portions of the service, at a certain season, 
shall be in three or four parts.* 

Now we are not going the length of some theorists who assert so 
positively that harmony is incompatible with the ancient ritual 
style, rather indeed, (for we think they have jumped at a conclu- 
sion,) we would assert the contrary, with this qualification : — That 
bound as we are to ofier the best and grandest of our earthly things 
to Him from Whom they first proceed, and especially so, in the 
worship of His Sanctuary, yet we maintain that the devotion of Chris- 
tians whether individually or collectively, is quite as much satisfied, 
and the offering of praise so to speak, worth as' much, offered by 
the means of simple plain song, as by the same thing offered in 
all the gorgeousness of harmony. But the use of harmony rests 
simply on the fact of its beauty and grandeur, and is therefore a fit- 
ting offering in the Temple of the Most High. The instrument is 
worth no more as to its utility and efficacy ; it is but adorned for 
the sacrifice which is our bounden duty and service. The care of 
worshippers is simply to lay hold of the enduring part, not to be 

• Our contemporBry, the " EeelesiologUt," in its last numbf r, noticet in the 
second of a aeries of most able papers on Church Music, the inference drawn from 
the ** enij^atical epigram " of the Emperor Julian, who died a.d. 363, that the 
finger organ was in use ** about the middle of the fourth century.*' 
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dazzled by the ornaments which are worthless^ apart from that 
which they decorate; to be wary that the lust of the ear yield not 
to the temptation of sweet concords^ and be led to delight in those 
rather than in Him for Whose glory alone they were adopted* 
That this is a real danger, no one who has caremlly watched his 
own feelings while engaged in singing in a harmonized service, will 
deny. And here we would just remark how entirely modem com- 
position and harmony for church purposes destroy this principle. 
Take away the harmony from our (so called) Anglican chants, (those 
of the book before us if you will,) and who would endure the simple (f) 
melody of them f Will any one who has heard the ancient tones 
sung in unison by firm and zealous voices ask such a question as 
regards them f We think not. 

The rise of harmony, like the rise of anything good, was not 
one undeviating pure progress. In everything impurities, errors, 
corruptions, w^ arise as we go. Nothing entrusted to human 
guardianship ever arrived at any degree of perfection by one un- 
deviating path. Bearing this in mind, how can we wonder at the 
opposition harmony (*' organizing'' — "descant") met with in the ages 
before mentioned? and can any argument be adduced to show that 
the mere principle (not principles) of harmony was objected to f 
Our stern fathers doubtless did not see clearly how to make a fitting 
application of what they must have seen was a grand auxiliary to 
the Divine praises. They saw the evils which a mis-application of 
harmony would produce, and so in individual cases perhaps alto- 
gether opposed it ; but there were some who saw its intrinsic worth 
and waited patiently to develope its right application to the pur- 
poses of the Church, and as soon as this was in any degree sub- 
stantiated by actual trial, do we not find authority immediately to 
lay hold of and sanctify it ? It was first abjured on account of the 
secularity and pride of display it admitted of, being ungovemed by 
rules or laws, except indeed, as we may well imagine, those of 
worldly self-sufficient minds ; but as soon as the laws of its appli- 
cation to sacred purposes were understood, so soon, under deeply 
religious guidance and control, did it assume its proper place. 
Again, we would ask, have we any irrefutable argument for assert- 
ing that harmony is a discovery or invention of the Christian era ? 
We think not, as we above hinted ; and we would suggest that the 
progress of the music of the Jewish was in many respects sim'dar 
to that of the Christian Church. The power of music is simply a 
gift of God. We find it everywhere. The cultivation of it for a 
Divine object was clearly intrusted to the Israelites. And to say 
they did not cultivate it, would be to say simply what was not true. 
To fix any limit to their cultivation of it would be unsupported. 
To confine the cultivation of music to them only would not do ; for 
to deny to the rich and cultivated heathens around them this so 
great adornment of the pomp of their false worship — this grateful 
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acoompaniment of their revels and feasts, were to assert somethiDg 
which the most obvious inferences and, indeed, historical facts wouU 
quash. We must admit its cultivation wherever other arts were culti- 
vated, and we must see from the care displayed bv the Jews, 
and from the object they had in view in exercising such care, that 
there were opposing elements at work in this as in everything else, 
between the peqple of God and the people of the devil. The evil 
one is ever watchful to take us where we are least prepared, and 
where we least expect to be assailed by him, and so in this moat 
gracious gift of music, he finds in us an easy prey. When we find 
in other arts that what we think discoveries, are but resuscitations 
of some long hidden fact known aforetime ; when we think to have 
discovered some new principle, and afterwards find it to be but 
a revival, in a new shape probably, of what was long since under- 
stood, but obscured by the dust of ages and forgotten, we may 
well suspect there is " nothing new under the sun,'' and that we 
are rather trying to regain a lost standard of perfection than going 
onwards to a yet distant one. Truly we improve in our means and 
appliances, our helps and our powers, but do we improve upon 
first principles ? Is this an age to give out a new principle 7 

But to our point, which is to assert that a thoughtful considera- 
tion will discover a strong probability that the principles and prac- 
tice of harmony as fit for Divine purposes (for with secular har- 
mony we have not now to do, the development of which may be on 
religious grounds allowed, perhaps, to be still progressive) were 
known to the Jewish Church. They might have been written or 
oral, but whichever way this might have been they were lost at the 
final dispersion along with much else that was good. The singers, 
the cunning men in singing, dispersed, their vocation gone ; the 
knowledge of the concords thev helped to make would gradually 
die; and those only would be left whose habits and vocations had 
forbid their acquiring more than the simple melody which would 
therefore exist and be handed down. We know somewhat of a 
parallel in these davs : — ^in an old country church, twenty years 
ago, a choir existed, and full harmony was used, and now not 
only is the singing (what there is of it) conducted in unison, and 
that with weak support ; but the very persons who recollect taking 
parts in that choir, cannot now recollect one clef from another, 
nor could they tell you what notes form a discord or concord. So 
soon is tradition lost, as to detail at least, if not to the general fact. 
What would be our condition, musically, twenty or thirty years 
hence supposing our books destroyed, and our musicians forbidden, 
or prevented, exercising their calling ? 

But no one will surely deny but that the laws and rules (for there 
must have been such) which governed the diverse voices and in- 
struments of the Jewish worship might not be rediscovered and 
appropriated to the use of Christian worship ; and would then 
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come out^ as in the absence of positive tradition they wonld, as a new 
thing ? To deny this would be to deny the truth of parallel cases 
in other arts and sciences. But whether this theory has any 
foundation or not^ and supposing harmony to be a thing invented 
(though depending upon acoustic laws it can be looked upon only 
as a discovery) a long time after the commencement of the 
Christian era^ still the very different character in the old harmonies 
and in the modern^ would show that altogether different principles 
governed the application to church purposes. The design seems to 
have been always rather to produce what should be overwhelming, 
and eloquent of Him Whom it was intended to glorify, than to 
please the ear by neatly fitting concords and sweet cadencesi lulling 
to rest by their completeness and fine-drawn terminations. It is a 
remarkable and noticeable point of the old melodies that they take 
you to a high point of devotion, but leave you with a sense of in- 
completeness (not dissatisfaction) ; you feel you have not got to the 
end, that something remains to complete your emotion but it is not 
afforded you: No, that only can be in Him to Whom all our 
praises are directed. This was the point in view ; everything with 
those holy ones of old pointed to Him, and they let no opportunity 
escape of prominently aeveloping this grand idea. 

But we are straying. From what we have as yet said about 
harmony, and our imperfectly expressed views of its rise and pro- 
gress, and adaptation to the purposes of the Church, it will be seen 
that we do not admit the truth of our writer's assertion when he 
says, those who most strenuously argue in favour of the ancient 
ritual style allow it (harmony) to be uncatholic, nor his assumption 
that they deem " their favourite melodies dry without it.'' 

The inference drawn from Marbeck's book to support the writer's 
position is simply absurd. He affects to look on this book as 
merely an '' effort to preserve the Gregorian system,'* which being 
" triea, appears to have failed :'* seeking to have the inference drawii 
that this system was already distasteful, and that this was its last 
dying struggle. Whereas the fact, as every inquirer into this sub- 
ject knows, was that this system was the only Church system known, 
the only system authorized by the Church, and that therefore it was 
of the greatest importance to adapt it to the new state of things 
produced by the Reformation, as quickly as possible. Difficulties 
would be experienced in adapting the same music to a language 
new in Divine Service ; and therefore a guide was of the utmost 
importance. This guide Marbeck, a thorough musician, and a 
stanch supporter of the Reformation, and therefore most unlikely 
to help to perpetuate anything which would be at variance with its 
principles, prepared. Does this not establish its essentially 
Anglican character ? It was altogether a strict application of 
the old ritual music to the new ritual, and that or the most 
simple form, for Marbeck chose the ferial rather than the festal 
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form of service ; that which being the most simple^ would^ in his 
judgment best accord with the simplicity of ritual now adopted. 
It cannot be too carefully remembered that Marbeck, under Arch- 
bishop Cranmer^s direction^ and to his entire satisfaction, produced 
a book which carefully preserved the Ancient Plain Song (or as we 
should popularly say the Gregorian style) throughout the reformed 
ritual. So urgently must the need of this book have been felt 
that it is not improbable from an entry in an old parish book, that 
MS. copies were used in parish churches before the regular edition 
appeared. It is no answer to say that two years elapsed after the 
change of ritual had been adopted before this work appeared. It 
does but establish the fact of the absolute necessity of adopting the 
national mode of performance of Divine Service to the new order 
of things, for so long a period to pass, and still the want to be felt ; 
and that too in a period most changeable and distracting. More- 
over in that age, and in times like those, and for such a work speed 
was neither desirable nor, indeed, attainable. There is moreover no 
evidence for believing that nothing was done for two years, indeed 
there would seem no doubt whatever but that temporary arrange- 
ments obtained. 

The inference drawn from Tallis harmonizing the responses (we 
never heard of harmonized " versicles,") utterly fails, when we see 
how strictly the Plain Song was preserved and the harmony compelled 
to yield to it. How is it that we have seen so many mutilations of 
this Plain Song in modem editions of Tallis, but that ignorant 
persons dazzled by the ornaments have sought to add other supposed 
enrichments, by tampering with the structure itself ? With what 
success this has been attended, the antipathy shown to choral perform- 
ance of Divine service, and that on reasonable grounds, may show. 
We say " reasonable grounds," for has not such performance be- 
come more and more unreasonable, as we have more and more 
departed from the true Church model 7 and therefore, have not 
people reasonably set their faces against it, though without suffici- 
ent musical knowledge, perhaps, to say why ; but with sufficient 
discrimination to discover its unfitness and departure from ancient 
popular use. We are not speaking so much of people now, their 
case is altogether different; they have altogether a different tradi- 
tion, and consequently object to that which is really good. They 
have lost first principles which must be restored to them ere they 
can appreciate. 

There is no evidence whatever to show that Tallis wrote the chant 
that goes by his name in bars, or in any other way than simply 
breves and semibreves, which meant notning as to modem musical 
notation. 

We certainly understood that one distinction (if the two things 
admit of any comparison) between the Gregorian tone and the 
chant, (we cannot call it Anglican, for it is altogether un-English,) 
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was that tbe former was more rhythmical, and the latter more me- 
trical ; so that to be told that at this period the '' want of rhythm 
in the Gregorian scheme had begun to be felt/' is certainly some- 
thing new, and, too, very odd, for the " Gregorian scheme'' had 
been under trial for upwards of nine centuries ! 

Tallis might have written other " chants similar in character and 
form to this — (the chant above mentioned) — yet not derived from 
the Gregorian melodies,'' — ^though we do not see clearly the possi- 
bility of this, for every one knows that Tallis' chant is but a form 
of the first tone, and anything of a similar character would at any 
rate have a Gregorian phase, however its origin might be repu- 
diated. If Tallis did write '' several " such chants it is singular 
Mr. Monk has only discovered one of them ; or, if others, that he 
prefers those of Turner, Hayes, Dupuis^ and also composers of our 
own day, to them. But we must remember that Tallis and his con- 
temporaries had two styles of composition, and it is not difficult to 
see which had most attractions for their genius, though they gave 
in to the spirit of the times, instead of resolutely keeping, (as did 
their Italian contemporary, Palestrina,) to that which their own judg- 
ment correctly approved. Those who have compared the several 
works of the composers above alluded to, will know what we mean 
and will easily separate those intended for the Church, and those 
intended to meet the Puritan taste which had sprung up. It would 
be a mistake to take particular compositions of any master as repre- 
senting his style or even as evidences of his approval of a style, — 
we must take those of his works which clearly demonstrate his entire 
agreement with what he was doing, those which show his heart to 
have been in them ; and which also show their agreement with 
certain of his known principles. We know the best of men have 
been obliged often to send forth work which their better judgment 
would have withheld. But are we to judge of their minds by that 
work ? It is no argument because an eminent architect has been 
obliged to build a church like a town hall, to please the depraved 
taste of his employers, who will have his services, that, therefore, 
he relishes or in any measure approves of his building for its object. 
He has but yielded to circumstances, and trusts to his other works, 
not so hampered, to establish his name, and to set forward his real 
views. So we maintain that Tallis, or any other composer, having 
written such a composition is no more committed to the style of 
that composition, or even to consent in that style, than is the archi- 
tect to the town-hall church. Is Mr. Monk's own participation in 
the singing of the double chants used in Radley College, any evi- 
dence of his approval of double chants ? certainly not, if we are to 
take his repudiation of them in the present book as sincere. 

We make the following extract for several reasons. ''Byrd, 
Childe, Purcell, Blow, and Croft, with many others, — all wrote 
single chants on the ordinary plan." (What plan could this have 
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been ?) '* Now what induced them to devote their time to such a 
species of composition ? It must have been because people had 
found it either too difficult, or too dull, or both, to sing the 
ancient tunes. This was natural enough ; for, as the knowledge 
of the present scale, and the harmonies of which it is susceptible, 
had become fixed and extended, the inartificial tones — for many of 
them are so — (how many ?) — would be sure to sink in estimation, 
and a longing would be felt for the grandeur of counterpoint. 
Several of them are almost incapable of harmony, and so the old 
masters would be led, if it were for this reason alone, to write 
original chants, avoiding their clumsiness, while taking pattern 
from their gravity. This growing dissatisfaction was no doubt 
fostered by the noble music which was at this time applied to the 
metrical version of the Psalm s.'^ The italics are ours, for we 
thought it right to acknowledge this deference to the ancient tones 
in one of their grandest points from so desperate an opponent, 
though we cannot allow the " old masters '^ to have availed them- 
selves of the pattern to any great extent. Why " miist it have been 
because people found them too difficult or too dull, or both, to 
sing the ancient tunes V' Inexperienced youth, throwing off the 
restraint of parental guidance, plunges into all sorts of extrava- 
gances, seeks change after change ; nothing which reminds him of 
home restraint and discipline pleases; he finds plenty ready to 
minister to his morbid wants, and so he goes on — change, variety, 
is his cry. This is really very like the condition of the period 
alluded to in this extract. Change, variety, was the cry; and 
most readily was it caught up and ministered to. 

If what is said about the harmonies of the present scale is 
meant to lead people to suppose that so much more can be done 
with them and that they possess a so much greater range and 
variety; we would just remark, as we have elsewhere read and 
verified, that from C to its octave, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty varieties may be had upon the triad combined with the dis- 
cords of the seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth. It is a 
fact which will startle those who have not before heard of it, 
that out of the Church scales we can get compound harmo- 
nies to nearly the amount of three thousand I To talk of the , 
limited resources, the cramped means, of the ancient Church com- 
posers after this, will not do. And if there are any of the " in- 
artificial tones,^' which are '^ incapable of harmony '^ we should 
certainly like to see them, for they must be most unfortunate 
simples that will not combine with some out of so extensive a 
variety. If the " noble music '' was that, which judging from our 
author^s line he would thus dignify, we do not wonder at its foster- 
ing dissatisfaction, on the same ground that we should not wonder 
at dislike for water from one whose ordinary beverage was much 
less pure. 
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Bat we are spending far too much time in criticising tlie Preface 
to the "Anglican Chant Book/' and must proceed a little faster 
with what remains. 

Our author " has not seen Clifford's hook," which would have 
shown him the Gregorian tones, as the only recognised " tunes " 
for the Psalms ; but Lowe's book, published about the same time 
and which gives the tones nearly the same, though not so purely, he 
has seen, and yet deduces another extraordinary inference to prove 
his '^ Anglican Chant " position. Because a note or two is diffe>- 
rent from preceding or original forms, therefore the tunes are not 
Gregorian. Would Mr. Monk affirm that the Evening Hymn, as 
popularly sung, was not the Evening Hymn, because it was not the 
version of Mr. Hullah, or other, which is substantially correct, 
but some other disfigured by slips, slurs, and grace notes ? Surely 
not. Truly it would not be the Evening Hymn of Tallis, but who 
would mistake it for altogether a different tune ? No one. It 
would still be the Evening Hymn, though deformed and spoiled. 
From the disordered state of Choir books in Lowe's time, he could 
not possibly be sure that his version was the same as used in 
Edward's time. He might have thought so, but subsequent re- 
search has shown him to have been mistaken. The conclusion that 
with the "summit of the beauty and grandeur of the English 
Cathedral style " being reached, the " Gregorian tones were ba- 
nished " is curious indeed ; but even if it were so it would prove 
nothing. The grandeur and beauty of the Cathedral style did not 
necessarily extend to the whole of Divine service. It was in the 
Anthem, in the " solemn composures " (as the musical compositions 
distinct from the ancient ritual music were called) that this gran- 
deur, perhaps, obtained. The chanting of the Psalms was now 
falling into desuetude. True they had never ceased to be chanted 
in Cathedrals, but these had it all their own way. Parish churches 
failed to supply means to preserve choral service, so that no check 
was offered to the caprices and fancies, (anecdotes of which are 
plentiful,) of the Cathedral choirmen ; people would seldom go to 
Cathedral service, and had lost the remembrance of the old tunes, 
through the poverty of their own parish churches, so that the men 
aforesaid^ and those who had the power to carry out their own 
erratic notions, soon succeeded in '' banishing," but only from their 
own ears, those " common tunes " which afforded so little display 
to their musical abilities, albeit so much earnestness and devotion, 
now alas ! fast leaving the sacred edifices where they exercised their 
holy vocation. Let it be remembered, that in the chanting of the 
Psalms, (whatever might be said for the Anthem, &c.,) grandeur 
had vanished. 

A great point is admitted by our writer — ^he abjures double 
chants. This we take as an indication of his progression to- 
wards right views, (though rather in a blind sort of a way, for his 
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grand reason for such abjuration is their not " working well ;" 
whereas the secret of their failure is their entire unfitness for 
devotion,) combined with the fact of his admitting, notwithstanding 
his theory, nine forms of Gregorian Tones, — such as they are, — ^but 
oh! how altered! We certainly think that in a musical sense 
among double chants will be found the best style of cathedral 
chants. It will, we thiak, in practice, be found that single chants 
are thin and unsatisfactory to those tastes which alone can relish 
this style ; to which view there is strong practical testimony borne 
in the fact, that you will find in ninety-nine churches out of a hun- 
dred where the cathedral chants are adopted, that when a single 
chant is used it will almost always be Tallis, Imperial, Grand, ficc., 
in which the Gregorian melody is still the attractive feature; 
another proof of the nationality of this ancient and true church 
style. 

What is meant by the Tones of S. Gregory sharing the fate of 
numberless single and double chants judged by the laws of the 
•'diatonic style,'' we do not know. The ancient modes are purely 
diatonic. 

We are glad to see the principle of a central reciting note, 
or rather an easy reciting note approved of, though we cannot say 
it is often adopted, but rather preference is given to widely different 
reciting notes for the two parts of the verse: e. g. C before 
the mediation, F after it ; G and then to C ; A and then D ; F and 
then C ; upper D and then down to Ftt. And on the other hand 
such hair breadths, as recitations on C followed on B ; Bb followed 
by A ; Ctt followed by D. We would especially notice No. 96 
(Battishill) as one of the " tum-ti-tum " school. The principle of 
the central or constantly recurring reciting (or dominant) note of 
the Gregorian Tone is not, as Mr. Monk appears to think, for the 
purpose of rendering it musically easy, but for preserving the 
unity of the psalm. Fancy D. Purcell in G to the Slst Psalm : the 

No. 6. 



first half of the verse appropriate enough, and if the same reciting 
note followed for the second half it might be all very well, but you 
are then carried up to C, which gives altogether a different 
character. Mr. Monk has not set this psalm to this chant, but 
here is what he has set it to, to enable our readers to judge if it is 
at all improved. 

Crotcb. Na 84. 



It is in this respect, among many others, that this sort of chanting 
quite destroys the character of a psalm. The words are thrown 
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aside^ and the music exalted out of its place. We put it to any one 
if the '^ Grand Chant/' even in a minor key, is suitable to a peni- 
tential psalm ? and yet it is so set here : chant 9 to Psalm VI, 
Fancy " De profundis^' to 

Monk. No. 78. 



And this in the face of this declaration — " the greatest solicitude 
has been felt, that the chants should be selected with a view to the 
character of the psalms to which they are devoted.'^ 

Of the versions of the Gregorian Tones we need say little, except 
to caution the novice that they are Gregorian only in the sense that 
a man is a Christian because admitted to the Church, though 
practically setting his profession at nought. We will, however, 
draw attention to No. 5. Who, that has the least pretension to 
acquaintance with the ancient tones, admits such absurd blunders 



as: 



No. 6. 



What does Bb Bb G Bb mean ; or G G in the cadence ? 

We ask the same question as to No. 87, another perversion 
of the same Tone. 

What means A A G A in the mediation of Nos. 1 and 89, and 
the same thing elsewhere if they profess to be derived from the 1st 
Tone. No. 93, the 6th Tone (?), we believe Mr. Hullah's version, 
is peculiarly rich, and we give it. 

No. 98. 



1 



But it occurs to us, after all, we may be wrong in assuming these 
to be Gregorians, for the Index says, " From 6th Tone,'' ^' from 
3rd Tone," &c., so that we suppose these must be improvements 
upon the Tones, and not the Tones themselves ; and so charitably 
hoping these are not meant to beguile the innocent into error, we 
can only express our pity for the writer's taste. But to say he 
follows the example of Tallis in these adaptations is a reflection 
upon that great composer we must distinctly repudiate. 

We cannot help asking if such examples as the following accord 
with the expressed belief, that ''the chants in this volume are such 
as may be sung without difficulty by any congregation desirous of 
resummg ancient practice in their daily devotions ? " (We presume 
" ancient" in this sentence refers to the mere fact of singing /*") 

We take at random : 



P«. 71 



T. PUROELL. 
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Can the reader tell what this reminds him of ? 

Vs. 75, 76. 77. Cooke. 




No. 45. 



^ 



It 



Crotch. 



No. 76. 



^^^^^^^ ^^3^^ ^ W 



Can this be made to sound ecclesiastical ? 

Battishill. 



No. 79. 




Pb. 142, 148. 



Sir J. L. Hogers. 



No. 83. 



^F^-Etej! ^^ 



m^ 



Ps. 9, 10, 11 



Lanodon. 



No. 11. 




No. 20 changing at once into the major key for the following 
29th Psalm^ a proceeding very often adopted in this work, and we 
should say more perplexing to an unmusical congregation^ than a 
complete change of chant. 

We take the leading, i. e., the treble part, only, which in these 
days will always be the part followed by the congregation. 

Once more, — fancy a congregation striving at the " Benedictus'' 
to: 

No. 91. 



It is useless to point to the air in the Tenor (a murdered version 
of the 1st Tone,) the congregation will never look there for it. 

Reconcile these passages : " A change of chant has been avoided 
as much as possible/' A little further on : " Had the editor 
succeeded in his anxious search for a sufficient number to complete 
his scheme in conformity with the conditions proposed, no attempt 
of his own had found its way into these pages ; but he failed : for 
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alter examiniDg again and again every chant book to which he had 
access — and the number was not small — there still remained a con- 
siderable deficiency/' And so he gets six original chants from 
a friend. This^ upon a collection of a hundred and one distinct 
chants^ for the change from major to minor^ or shifting the 
air from treble to tenor, and vice versa^ will, to our present con- 
gregations, practically make them distinct, is pretty well. We have 
not diligently gone over them, but we believe no two are identical. 

Our writer evidently thinks the music everything, for he has 
said nothing as to a system oi pointing , a matter of equal, indeed of 
greater, importance than the music. This omission in a book 
of such avowed pretensions is rather singular. 

Mr. Monk professes to give chants of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Let us see how he fulfils his engage- 
ment. The hundred and one chants (the number in the book) 
may be apportioned thus : three (!) to the sixteenth century \ 
sixteen to the seventeenth century ; forty to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and forty 'two to the present century, only, as yet, half gone. 
We have made very fair allowances in this apportionment; for 
we think, for example, those by Alcock, Aldricb, and Blow were 
written in the same centuries in which their authors died, whereas 
we have allowed them to have been written in the century before. 
Of the forty-two of the present century, twenty-three are in 
the Index of Composers ; eight liave ''Monk'' against them, eight. 
are " From Tones," (?) and three we have not had time to look 
aftfer, but suppose '' Monk" would stand equally well against them, 
and therefore we give this century the credit of them. This 
requires no comment.* The " tender pen," as Mr. Monk styles it, 
of Richard Farrant was not, it appears (for we cannot imagine Mr. 
Monk's '' anxious search" to have let any slip) equal to more than 
one ''Anglican Chant;" and we. have noticed above Tallis's two ; 
in fact it is these three that just save the " sixteenth century," 
— rather a fragile hook to hang so notable a century upon. 

But we have done. A standard bearer should be well assured 
he bears the genuine colours, or he may find outVhen too late he lias 
been devoting his services to a worthless cause, and that he 
bears aloft but painted rags. We think a deeper reading, and 
more attentive weighing of facts will show the compiler of the 
"Anglican Chant Book" that he has committed himself to an 
awkward and unsubstantial theory, which will endanger his reputa- 
tion, and mar, perhaps, an otherwise useful career; and that 
in charging the advocates of Gregorian music with acting on mere 
principles of eclecticism, he has been most presumptuous. 

* Taldng the date of the composer's death as eridence of the century wherein the 
chant wai written, (except in three cases where that event occurred in the first year 
of the century,) the numbers would stand thus: — For the 16th century, 3; 17th 
century, 11; 18th century, 40 ; 19th century, 47. 
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In coDcIusion, we tnist nothing we have said will create any other 
feeling than that which will lead to deeper inquiry and more 
attentive weighing of facts. We should not have noticed the pro- 
duction but for the views advanced, for the music apart from its 
preface would quietly have dropped into— oblivion. Perhaps our 
remarks may for a time save it from this fate ; perhaps, and only 
for pecuniary considerations necessarily connected with its publi- 
cation, could we feel regret, they may hasten this consummation. 



ORATORIAN HYMNS. 



The Prayer Book of the Oratory of S. Philip Neri, King WiUiam 

Street. Pp. 82. 
Hymn Book of the Oratory. Pp. 46. 

Devotions to the Infant Jesus, as practised in tlie Oratory. Pp. 24. 
The Passion o/ Jesus, and the Woes of Mary. The Lent Book of 

the Oratory. Pp. 20. 

These are very remarkable books ; and we look on it as provi- 
dential that they should have been brought out at this time. With 
all the troubles, external and internal, which beset our Chnrch, 
these publications must, we think, have the effect of making those 
who are disposed to turn their eyes to Rome, pause in their 
resolution. 

Oratorianism is a feature of the Anglo-Roman Church, the 
results of which it seems utterly impossible to predict. It differs, 
not only from the primitive and medieeval Church, — that everybody 
knows, — ^but from the modem Roman Church — the Church of 
Trent, of Pius V., of Benedict XIV. It seems to be destined 
to give a new development to the system of Liguori, and to ex- 
pand the worship of S. Mary into something which the world has 
never yet seen. For, be it remarked, we are not commenting on 
particular expressions, on individual prayers, on sentences picked 
here and there ; we ai*e referring to the general tone and teaching 
of the Oratorian Religion. The centre of this, in the new system, 
is S. Mary. The strongest phrases of such Saints as Bernard and 
Bonaventura, expressions used by them to the ever blessed Mother 
of OoD in an ecstatic rapture of devotion, are here brought forward 
and exaggerated, for what ? For the everv-day devotions of ordinary 
men — and of converts. Words which §. Bernard would not have 
dared to utter, are almost forced into the mouths of those who 
must be fed with milk, and not with strong meat* 
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Connected with this, is the worship of S. Joseph. He is now 
made to occupy a place in the mind and prayers of the Church 
which was utterly unknown to the middle ages. He has now his 
Seven Sorrows and his Seven Joys, by which his assistance is in- 
voked ; nay, in one of these books S. Mary is absolutely made our 
mediatrix with him* 

" O give me thy burden to bear for a while ! 
Let me kiss His warm lips, and adore His sweet smile : 
With her Babe in her arms, surely Mary will be. 
Sweet Spouse of our Lady ! my pleader with thee !" 

This certainly exceeds the wayside Cross which Mr. Webb ob- 
served in the Tyrol, with the inscription, Venite ad Joseph. And 
the hymn we have just quoted ends, 

" God chose thee for Jbsus and Mary — wilt thou 
Forgive a poor exile for choosing thee now ? 
There is no Saint in heaven I worship like thee. 
Sweet spouse of our Lady ! O deign to love me.*' 

Now, all these devotions, absolutely unheard of till within the 
last half century — how are they now brought forward ? It is not 
as if they had come down to England by old hereditary tradition : 
it is not as if they were to be offered to children or peasants ; it is 
not even as though they were intended for the enthusiasm of 
Italians or Portuguese. No, they are thrust forward on cool, rea- 
soning, unimpressible England ; they are held up as the means of 
saving the heathenish thousands of London, men sharp enough 
to see the littleness, the puerility, the affectation, the inanity of 
such devotions. What shall we say to these things ? Is such a 
course of proceeding anything less than giving great occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme ? What will the English 
mind, so proverbially downright and straightforward, think of such 
novelties in such doggrel ? What of such absolutely sensuous de- 
votions ? For example, the Oratorians thus address our Lord : 



" Dear Little One, how sweet Thou art 

Thine £ye9, how bright they shine 

So bright, they almost seem to speak 

When Mary's look meets Thine !" 



Or again : 



" Jisus, dear Babe, those tiny hands 
That play with Mary's hair, 
The weight of all the mighty world 
This very moment bear." 

VOL. IX. P F 
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" While Thou art clasping Mar/a neck 
In timid tight embrace. 
The boldest seraphs veil themselves 
Before Thine infant Face." 

And yet again : 

" When Joseph takes Thee in his arms. 
And smooths Thy little cheek. 
Thou lookest up into his face. 
So helpless and so meek.*' 

Wonderful indeed^ that these Oratorian converts should think that 
teaching, perhaps allowable for a child of three years old, is to be 
the discipline and devotion of men 1 The eflFect is to us much 
the same with that of seeing two or three Priests employed in 
dressing one of the dolls that represent our Lady in the " month of 
Mary/' More wonderful still, that the whole Anglo-Boman com- 
munion should allow itself to be led by converts of a few years' or a 
few months' standing, to trifling so unspeakable 1 Men who, while 
they were with us, had absolutely no influence whatever in our 
counsels, are now dragging the Roman Church in this land 
after them into what, if God, of His infinite mercy, do not 
arrest ^their course, must end in heresy ! 

Again, that which the latter Roman Church has always felt to be 
its weak point — indulgences, — is here dragged forth, exhibited with 
a boast, trumpeted in penny books, paraded as ofiensively as may 
be, — an absolute challenge to Protestant irreverence and sceptictd 
blasphemy. For example: in the Oratory, on Friday evening, 
tliey recite the Rosary of the Seven Dolours : which consist of one 
Pater Noster and twenty-four Ave Maries. To this the following in- 
dulgences are attached. 1. Two hundred days for each Pater Noster 
and Hail Mary, when recited in the churches of the order of the 
Servants of Mary. 2. Two hundred days for each, when recited on 
Friday, on all the days of Lent, and in the feast and octave of the 
Seven Dolours, in any place whatsoever. 3. One hundred days for 
each recital in any place, or at any time, together with seven 
years and seven quarantains. 4. Plenary, with the usual conditions, 
for those who have said it daily for a month. 6. One hundred 
years for each recital. 6 One hundred and fifty years on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 7. Plenary once a year to 
such as recite it four times a week. 8. Two hundred years 
for those who recite it after confession. 9. For those who fre- 
quently recite the Rosary, and have one about their person, an in- 
dulgence of ten years each time they hear mass, &c. All these 
indulgences are applicable to the dead.^^ And this is one of innume- 
rable examples of the same kind. 

The Oratorian use of the vernacular language is well known. On 
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this we have again to remark^ — ^If such a change be expedient and 
good now, — how can the great Roman controversialists of the six- 
teenth century be excused for their intense hatred to and bitter attacks 
against it then ? We are not saying which is right, — but clearly both 
cannot be so. And we must say that we never felt more inclined to 
admire the reverent language of our English Prayer-book, than after 
such expressions as those of King William Street English. Imagine 
a prayer, and that too one to which two hundred days of indulgence 
are attached, commencing thus: — ^'^With that profound respect 
with which faith inspires me, O my God and Saviour, &c. — I adore 
Thee!'' The vemcularity, so to speak, of the whole devotions is 
singular. Thus we read of an Our Father, a Hail Mary, and an 
Out of the Depths. How thoroughly unlike mediaeval England ! 
Every one has read of such epitaphs as : 

I pray you alle to saye ffor mee 
A Pater Noster and an Ave. 

And even the names of our City streets and lanes showed that these 
expressions were familiar as household words. But, apparently 
eager to have no possible connection with the English Church of 
the earlier times, the Oratorians have changed all that. 

The completely foreign partizan spirit of these devotions is singu«- 
lar, — almost as singular as the title of the author of the Life of S. 
Cuthbert, an Anglo-Roman Priest, residing at Durham, we believe — 
the very reverend Monn^nor Eyre. Not a single reference to an 
English Saint throughout the volume. No. 

" In Philip*8 name» in Philip's way. 

To Goo and Mary true. 
In this our own dear Saxon land 

Good work we fain would do. 
Dear Father Philip ! give to us 

Thy manners gay and free : 
Thy patient trast, thy plaint of prayer, 

Thy deep simplicity." 

Besides SS. Peter and Paul, the following Saints occur : — S. Joseph 
Calasanctius ; S. Alovsius Gonzaga; B. Leonard, of Port Maurice; 
and B. Sebastian YaLfre. To which we may add S. Philip's Guar- 
dian Angel. ''And lastly, I thank thee, O Guardian Angel of S. 
Philip, in so far as thou didst co-operate to his perfection and holi- 
ness, — spraying thee to recommend me to him." 

What do we imagine that the stem old mediseval Saints, — the 
writers of the Vexilla Regis, the Dies Irse, the Adeste Fideles, would 
have said to such strains as these ? 

" O weary not, but love me still. 

For Mary's sake, thy queen : 

She never tired of me, though I 

Her worst of sons have been. 
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Then love me, love me, Angel dear ! 

And I wiU love thee more : 
And help me when my soul is oast 

Upon the eternal shore." 

or^ in a hymn for Easter Day. 

" O, I am burning so with love, 
I fear lest I should make too free : 
Let me be silent and adore 
Thy glorified Humanity !'* 

The hymn on the immaculate conception goes beyond the farthest 
verge to which that doctrine has been pushed. 

" To sinners what comfort, to angels what mirth. 
That Ooo found one creature unfallen on earth !*' 

Where we no longer find that S. Mary was so conceived for the 
sake of being the Spotless Mother of our Lord^ but that being ao 
conceived^ and no one else being so^ she of right attained to that 
honour. But the doctrine of more than one of these hymns is as 
curious as their composition. Had a member of the English Church 
written that (p. 16) on the Resurrection^ he would forthwith^ and 
with great justice^ have been called a Monophysite. 

One of the most shocking, we think, to every right and true feel- 
ing is that '' to our Blessed Lady^ for the souls in Purgatory.'' 

1. 

" O turn to Jasus, mother, turn ! 

And call Him by His tenderest names : 
Pray for the Holy Souls that bum, 
This hour amid the cleansing flames. 

3. 

" In pains beyond all earthly pains, 
Favourites of Jssvs, there they lie. 
Letting the fire wash out their stains. 
And worshipping God*s purity. 

4. 
** Spouses of GiiaisT they are, for He 
Was wedded to them by His blood ; 
The faithful Cross their trysting tree. 
Their marriage bed its hallowed wood. 

7. 

" Ah me ! the love of Jbsus yearns 
O'er that abyss of sacred pain ! 
And as He looks. His bosom bums 
With Calvary's dear thirst again." 

— ^WiU any one venture to say that this is not heresy ? 
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8. 

*' O Mary, let thy Son no more 

Hia lingering spouses thus expect : 
Goo's children to their God restore. 
And to the Sfxbit His elect." 

To U8, this last stanza is perfectly fearful. 

The devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and of Mary is also 
put forward. Is it possible that this worship^ — ^never publicly 
professed till 1685,— equivocated about a hundred times, — the origi- 
nal device of the enthusiastic temperament of a nun, and connected 
with bodily disease, — can really be expected to make its way into 
England ? A sensual French idea absolutely forced on the cool 
reasoning English nation ? Truly the infatuation of those who thus 
act is scarcely to be explained by natural causes. Granting the 
Fathers of the Oratory to be the ignorant hotheaded puerile youths 
that, with one or two exceptions they are, ought we not to have ex« 
pected more sense in a mere boy ? 

And this must be remembered : either these devotions of the 
Sacred Heart, of the patronage of S. Joseph and S. Philip, — these 
doggrel hymns, these vernacular irreverences, are essentials, or not. 
If th^ are, the Roman Church was without essentials of a mission 
till within a century and a half. If they are not, what words, — 
supposing the Roman Church alone to be Catholic, — what words 
can express the awfulness of the woe that must descend on these 
Oratorians, for hindering to the utmost of their ability the return of 
the wandering, by the stumbling blocks which they lay in the road, 
which they exaggerate, which they multiply ? 

If Rome had not in a great measure lost her once wonderful 
tact, these men would be put down to-morrow. But what the 
Jesuits were in 1688, that the Oratorians, without rebuke, are 
becoming now. 

Since these strictures were written Mr. Pugin's " Remarks'' in 
reply to a series of Papers in the '' Rambler '' on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture and Decoration, have fallen in our way ; and may be 
conveniently noticed in connection with what has been said above. 
The pamphlet is exceedingly amusing and instructive, letting us at 
once a good deal both into Mr. Pu^'s mind, and into the differ- 
ences that exist in the Roman Catholic Communion here at thepresent 
day. The Oratorians, as we all know, have not only taken a new 
line as regards the devotions of the people, but they oppose also 
the old Catholic traditions which are embodied in the structures of 
the mediaeval Churches, and are advocating flat ceilings, and Greek 
pilasters, and square-headed windows. The disgust of Mr. Pugin 
may be well imagined. He recounts the bright and glowing hopes 
of his youth, when under the idea that the '' old religion'' was to 
revive the glories of York and Salisbury, he became a convert to it. 
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Certainly he was not captivated by the splendour or the pareness 
of the ritualism then prevailing. Their Chapels he describes as 
inferior to Wesleyan meeting-houses^ as their chanting was " exe- 
crable '^ in comparison with Westminster. But all this he set himself 
heartily to remedy. Works in masonrjr^ carpentry, wood and stone 
carving, painted glass, encaustic tiles, incised brasses, metal work 
from the precious to the more common, embroidery, silk, weaving, 
and brocades, all had to be simultaneously carried on. And though 
he complains that his designs have in every* single instance been 
grievously marred by prejudice, caprice, or stinginess; he can cer- 
tainly pomt to a great revival of the best principles of sacred art 
which has been effected in the Roman communion through his in- 
fluence—concurrently with the revival in our own. Great was the 
stride taken from the time when he was ''compelled for the first 
altar lamp to employ an old German, who made jelly moulds for 
pastry-cooks, as the only person who understood bcAting up copper 
to the old forms." The prmciples of Christian art at least he thought 
recovered or re-established on an immoveable basis, when suddenly 
the artist is attacked from a quite unlooked for quarter. 

The letter, which is quite worth reading, concludes vtrith these 
words of earnest protest. '' Let me then implore those who are ex- 
citing this insane, I may almost say impious, movement against the 
restoration of old Catholic solemnity, to consider the mischief that 
mav result from the course they are pursuing. They raise doubts 
ana uncertainties among weak-minded persons; they create a 
spirit of division in the faithful, and to a certain extent they may 
mar the erection of fitting temples to Almighty God as to the 
ultimate and certain failure of their architectural principles. I do 
not entertain the shadow of a doubt, but in the mean time it is 
most harassing and afflicting to be obliged to turn our arms against 
a body of mutineers, instead of advancing on the common enemy — 
the pagan and infidel principle which requires our united exertions 
to subdue ; and I do trust and hope that in future, they will turn 
their talents to better account, confining themselves to subjects or 
questions on which they are fully qualified to write with edification 
and benefit to the faithful, and leave architectural matters to those 
who have devoted their whole lives and energies to its study .'^ 

* The Church of S. Augutiiie which he is now building at Ramag&te, at his own 
' cost, or more strictiy, we believe, at that of his wife, is the only instance, he asserts, 
in which he has at all had his own way. 
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HINTS ON THE SEARCH FOR AUTHORITY. 

(Continued from p. 32.) 

An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By 
George Cobnewall Lewis, Esq. London : John W. Parker, 
West Strand. 1849. 

Thbeb months ago we endeavoured to give our readers some idea of 
the nature of Mr. Lewises Essaj upon Authority. Paying due respect 
to its learning and the general solidity of its reasonings, we were yet 
compelled to protest against the display of unfairness (however un- 
intentional) and the seeming ignorance which characterised that 
portion of the work which has reference to the subject of religion. 
It was not indeed of ignorance of fact that we bad any reason 
to complain, but of that non-realisation of the central truths of 
Christianity, which must render a man as unfit to dogmatise con- 
cerning the faith, as any want of acquaintance with past or existing 
matters of fact of which the intellect takes cognizance. Mr. Lewis 
would fain represent Arianism as a diversity from the Church's 
doctrine upon a purely speculative point. Let us once more dwell 
for a moment upon this most monstrous assumption. If there be 
one point of belief which should be enshrined within a Christian's 
inmost spiritual nature, it is the faith that He who lived and died 
on earth for us is not merely man, (albeit true and perfect in His 
humanity) not merely a creature, but the Eternal Word, God the 
Son Almigh^. He has learnt to give his unreserved homage and 
affection to a person — is he to be told that it matters nothing whe- 
ther the personality of that being be human or divine — that it is 
practically all one, whether he be worshipping Him through whom 
the worlds were made, or giving to any one less than Deity the 
honour which is due to 6od alone ? that it would have no influence 
on his eternal destiny whether he were guilty of idolatry or only 
offering to its rightful claimant that love and obedience which to 
refuse were mortal sin ?* 

Leaving the reader to make his own reply to this inquiry, we 
proceed to consider a question of less simple character, whereon Mr. 
Lewis has argued powerfully and plausibly, though his conclusions 
appear to us, as in the former case, to be not merely unsatisfactory 
but untenable. 

In the course of the reasonings of his chapter '^ on the applica- 
bility of the principle of authority to questions of religion,^* Mr. 

* See a well-known passage in Bp. Pearson '* Nor is this union only a scholastic 
speculation, &c." on de Creed, Art. III. (section 1 ad fin,) and compare Mr. Hop- 
kins' pamphlet upon the Theories put forth by Sir James Stephen. We feel grateful 
to this distinguished Mathematidan lor h^B excellent and seasonable publication. 
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Lewis maintains, that whereas a large portion of the Christian 
world make the standard of religious truth to consist in the teaching 
of the Churchy such a standard is in point of fact wholly nugatory, 
useless and unmeaning. And further^ that the well-known tests of 
VincentiuSj Universitas, aniiquitas, consensio, deserved to be charac- 
terised in precisely the same manner. 

We propose with much sincere diffidence to throw together a few 
general hints and observations on the subject; our general aim 
being towards the refutation of the above positions of Mr. Lewis, 
though not without admissions concerning particular points of his 
argument. 

And firstly, we must demand the existence of certain conditions 
on the part of him who is to make the appeal to the Church's teach- 
ing. This is no unreasonable demand ; we should have a right to 
ask that a pupil in the science of perspective had no extraordinary 
defect of vision, or that the aspirant for gymnastic prowess was not 
deficient in the use of his limbs. 

The conditions which we may fairly sue for in the present instance 
seem to be such as these : (1.) That the applicant be really desirous, 
in all humility and sincerity of heart, to hear that voice for which 
he professes to be listening. (2.) That this desire be of a practi- 
cally religious tendency, looking to the glory of 6od and the 
good of souls, and not engendered by mere speculative curiosity. 
(3.) That he should fully intend, so far as in him lies, to act apon 
the convictions thus obtained. (4.) That he must not constantly 
expect to find such evidence as is required for legal purposes or 
mathematical demonstrations, but equitable moral evidence, such as 
would satisfy him in the ordinary affairs of life and direct him how 
to proceed in action. 

Consideration of distinctions among different classes of mankind 
in these respects we postpone till we have briefly illustrated the 
foregoing. 

(I.) Ab to the hearty and humble desire, which is for the most 
part requisite, in order that the Church's voice may be heard. " A 
very few and distant hints,'* says a weighty writer of our own day,* 
'* are quite enough to guide minds, willing to be taught , in the right 
path of the teaching of the Church." And contrariwise it may be 
asserted that neither hints nor plain speaking nor arguments can 
affect the minds of those who are not willing to learn ; who shrink 
from committing themselves to that body of doctrine, lest it should 
involve some self-denying works from which they shrink, or some 
exercise of faith which seems an offence and stumbling-block to their 
pride of intellect. ** When the young man heard that saving, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions." '^ The Jews 
therefore strove among themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us His flesh to eat ? Many of His disciples when they had heard 
this, said. This is an hard saying ; who can hear it ? From that 
* Rer. W. MaskeU, SermooB, X. adfn, p. 137. ' 
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time many of His disciples went back^ and walked no more with 
Him/** 

(2.) How completely all yearning after an insight into unpro^ 
fitable mysteries is repressed by the language in Holy Writ it is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader. '* What is that to thee, 
follow thou Me/' ** Intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind." " Neither give heed to 
fables and endless genealogies which minister questions (^ijT^o-fi^) 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith." (oSxoyo/tiay 6soO t^v 
ty »i(rTei.)t 

(3.) A fair illustration of the justice of our third requirement is 
afforded by the conference between the prophet Jeremiah and the 
remnant of Judah left after the capture of Jerusalem. Having re- 
solved in their secret hearts to go down into Egypt, they yet feign 
to be seeking anxiously for divine guidance, and doubtless had the 
answer been according to their wishes, they would have deceived 
others and very possibly even themselves into the belief that they 
were acting in a righteous and obedient spirit. ;( Their language 
has a fearful solemnity. "Pray for us unto the Lord thy God even 
for all this remnant ; — that the Lord thy God may sqow us the 
way wherein we may walk and the thing that we may do. The 
Lord be a true and faithful witness between us, if we do not even 
according to all things for the which the Lord thy God shall send 
thee to us. Whether it be good or whether it be evil, we will obey 
the voice of the Lord our God, to whom we send thee ; that it may 
be well with us, when we obey the voice of the Lord our God," 
Ten days does the holy man wait for a revelation, and then is made 
known to him from above, not merely the course which the querists 
ought to pursue, but likewise their falseness of profession and the 
nature of the course they will pursue. " The Lord hath said con- 
eeming you, ye remnant of Judah ; go ye not into Egypt : know 
certainly that I have admonished you this day. For ye dissembled 
in your hearts, when ye sent me unto the Lord your God, saying. 
Pray for us, unto the Lord our God ; and according unto all that 
the Lord our God shall say, so declare unto us, and we will do it. 
Then spake Azariah the son of Hoshaiah, and Johanan the son of 
Kareah, and all the proud men, saying unto Jeremiah, Thou speak- 
est falsely : the Lord our God hath not sent thee to say. Go not 
into Egypt to sojourn there/' Such men do indeed in some sense 
hear the Divine command, but they hear it only to submit it to pre* 
conceived desires, they hear it only to their loss and condemnation. 

(8.) Evidence must of course be proportioned to the nature of the 
subject^ according to the old Aristotelian canon.§ "As men,'' says 

• S. Matthew ziz. 22. S. John yi. 52, 60, 66. 

t S. John zzi 22. CoIosb. ii. 18. 1 Tim. i. 4. Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 2 Tim. ii. 1 6, 23. 
X Jeremiah xlii. 2—6, 19, 20 ; zliii. 2, 3. 

% T^ 7&P iacp%fiki ohx tiutlus 4p &wcuTt roii \6ryoit 4itifriT7rr4oP, . . ircraiSfV- 
VOL. IX. O G 
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a great Casuist^* '^ when they are to purchase lands, will desire and 
propose to have as good assurance as by learned counsel can be 
devised ; but yet must be content to take such assurance as the 
sellers can make, or else they shall make but a few markets : so 
although we may desire {ex abundant^ a full assurance of faith in 
every weighty action we shall enterprise ; yet ordinarily and in most 
things we must content ourselves to take up with a conjectural, pro- 
bable and moral certainty, or else we shall find very few things 
left for us to do. Fides Logica is not to be expected m all cases : 
in some, and those the most. Fides Ethica must serve the turn." 
With which we may conjoin the following words of a doctor of our 
own times as bearing both upon the present point as also on our 
first condition : — 

" It 18 in truth, a very remarkable part of our probation as to Holy 
Scripture also, that persons may escape almost any argument on aatho* 
rity from Holy Scripture, if they wilL The Jews did, and do, as to 
the Divine mission of our Lord ; misbelievers, as to every doctrine of 
the faith by turns ; careless livers, as to almost every point of practice. 
Holy Scripture, like its Divine author, is in the world, and the world 
knowetb it not ; ' the carnally minded cannot * (itself tells us) ' receive 
the things of the Spirit of Goo.* It speaks to faith, and can be received 
only by those who * have ears to hear.* It is in harmony with our 
whole trial that it does not compel our faith. Proofs from it are scarcely 
ever so stringent as intellectual persons would have them. The nets of 
the Gospel will not keep those who will burst through them. The his- 
tory of all controversy both as to faith and practice, shows that mis- 
belief, or wilfulness, always finds something upon which, with more or 
less plausibility, it can prop itself. Be the proofs ever so solidly brought 
together, those who will, can always find some chink at which they can 
creep out."* 

Presupposing these requisites, (the reasonableness of which would 
hardly, we think, be openly denied by any professing to be Chris* 
tians,) we may divide the (]|uestion likely to come under considera- 
tion into those upon which judgment has been pronounced anterior 
to the division of East and West, and those which have arisen since 
that great division. Mr. Lewis would fain persuade his readers 
that in both cases it is alike impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the verdict of the Church upon any given point of 
controversy ; and that the rule of Quod semper^ quod ubique, kc., is 
a mere vicious fallacy of reasoning in a circle. 

Now, without in the least degree shrinking from the admission 
that there may sometimes be real difBculty in the application of 

fitvov ydp itrrtv M rovovrov riutpifii^s iwifrrrtitf icaB* ^tccurrow 7^r0f, i^* Sao9 
^ rov vpdiyfjLarot ^6<m iiriZ4x*Tai. Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 1 Cap. III. 8. 1, 4. 
(Ed. Tauch.) 
* Bp. Sanderson, Sermon It. Ad Clerum (on Rom. xiy. 23.) 
t Dr. Posey : Evideaoe on the Marriage Question. Pref. pp. 22, 23. 
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yinoentios' Canon to disputes of our own day^ we must still, in 
opposition to the school of Archbishop Whateley on the one hand, 
and the reasonings of the " Essay on Development^' on the other, 
claim for this rule the merit of real weight and significance, though 
the writers in question would seek to deprive it of all pretension to 
either. It is of course a moral rule. When men say that it is the 
universal practice of physicians to prescribe a lowering diet in cases 
of fever, they are not understood to mean that no quacks ever 
followed a contrary course, nor even that the practice of some 
few really eminent savam might not be pleaded on the opposite 
side. Assuredly practical men, busied in their several professions, 
are generally found to feel the force of the appeal to ancient 
prescription which is made by our theologians. Sir James 
Stephen,* (to whom we may appeal as a witness, without citing 
him as an authority in such matters,) bears strong testimony to 
the actual power and influence of that maxim in moulding Eng- 
lishmen's ideas of Divine Truth, and likewise to its congeniality 
with the temper of our countrymen. 

And here we may in passing take notice of a side-blow from Mr. 
Stanley, which we do the less reluctantly, because at the first 
appearance of his '' Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age,'' we 
strove to do full justice to the meritorious features of his publica- 
tion. It is an admitted maxim in aU reasoning, that we deal 
a heavy blow to the soundness of any argument, when we demon- 
strate that it leads us, if fairly carried out, into some untenable 
position or palpable absurdity. This service Mr. Stanley under- 
takes to render his disciples with reference to the Canon of Vincen- 
tius. Firstly, he appeals to the treatment which the dissension 
between the holy Apostles recorded in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 1 1 — 143 has received at the hands of patristic commentators. 
There is no denying that many great names, including those of S. 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, may be cited in favour of the theory 
that the discussion between S. Peter and S. Paul was a precon- 
certed scheme, and the reprehension of the leader of the Apostles, 
not genuine, but merely feigned. Now accept the entire statement, 
and how much will it prove ? That the rule of (iuod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus may lead us to the adoption of an untenable 
version of an incident (an important incident no doubt) in the lives 
of the Apostles. But what real divine ever appealed to the 
Canon in this way. The argument, if sincere, is a palpable 
ignoratio elenchi. We appeal to Patristic consent, to estab- 
lish doctrine, or as an evidence to the fact of such and such 
doctrines and practices obtaining in the Church of the earlier 
centuries. And what doctrine or practice can possibly be affected, 
if any should suppose that the primd facie meaning of the Pauline 

* Essays, &c. Vol. II. 
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narrative was not the true one ? Thus much we may fairly ui^ 
on the hypothesis that the voice of antiquity is unanimous in the 
interpretation of the passage. 

But what will the reader say, when he discovers, as by very little 
research he may discover, that the ctmsensus Patrum, or at least 
approximation to it, implied in Mr. Stanley's reasoning, does not, 
as a matter of fact, exist at all in the present instance. S. 
Jerome, who espoused what we certainly hold to be the mistaken 
view, claimed the patronage of Origen, Didymus, Apolhnaris, 
Eusebius of Emesa, and Theodoras Heracleotis : a list, of which it 
has been justly observed, that scarcely one, on S. Jerome's own show- 
ing, is an unexceptionable witness. On the opposite side stand 
Tertullian, S. Cyprian, S. Gregory the Great, aud S. Augustine; 
besides others of less renown in the Church.* Yet more, S. 
Jerome lived to retract his verdict and yield to the arguments of 
the great Bishop of Hippo. 

Now what reasonable man would ever have hinted that any doc- 
trine thus combated, possessed sufficient weight of patristic autho- 
rity to satisfy the Yincentian Canon : and if the evidence would 
utterly fail, as applied to the establishment of a dogma, how can 
it be pronounced less than wholly nugatory, when summoned in 
favour of the position for which the employer would fain pervert it 
in the case before us ? 

But Mr. Stanley has a second illustration. He has discovered 
one manifest error into which an overwhelming majority of the 
Church's ancient doctors fell headlong, not even suspecting, it 
would seem, their own hapless plight. And what is this appalling 
falsehood, this heresy which the wise and good unwittingly upheld ? 
They actually, in accordance with the general notions of their day, 
believed in the existence of the Phoenix ! Oh ! important doc- 
trine, oh ! lamentable evidence of the unfitness of venerable Saints 
and Confessors for handling the mysteries of the faith or bearing 
testimony to the existence of what they knew, and beheld with 
their own eyes. In common with their heathen and heretical ad- 
versaries, they fell into a mistake on a point of natural history, and 
who then is to trust them upon any other subject. Oh I wondrous 
argument against the authority not of Fathers only, but of all who 
treating of one theme, have imbibed the ordinary opinions of their 
day upon matters which did not fall within their own peculiar pro- 
vince ; against the authority of Herodotus on the details of the 
fights of Marathon and Salamis, for did he not, in this very ques- 

* Sach as Pope AgapetoB, and Pauliniu, the commentator : and almost all Peat- 
Augustinian writers in the west. Vide S. Aug. Op. torn. YI. p. 464, A. (Ed. 
Benedict) and again, torn. II. p. 169, et seq. wherein is given Jerome's Letter in 
self-defence: and the commentary of Estius in ioc. ciiat. The last named men> 
tions that the Angelic Doctor has summed up the evidence and ruled quite decisively 
in favour of S. Austin. 
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tion of the Phoenix^ assume the literal truth of the Egyptian 
legends ?* against the authority of Aristotle on the principles of 
logic and rhetoric, for was he not a firm believer in numberless 
physical errors of his age and nation ; against the authority of 
Machiavel in poUtics, for had he not full credence in the early nar- 
rative of Livy : against the authority of great lawyers, physicians, 
and historians numberless ; against the authority of one half of 
all authors, living as well as dead ; for who shall say of any writer, 
however weighty, that the increasing activity of modem researches, 
physical and antiquarian, shall not prove him hereafter to have 
adopted some erroneous notion, (like that of the existence of the 
Arabian bird,) which in the present day stands free from the 
slightest breath of suspicion upon its verity ? 

But to return to the far more subtle and plausible objection 
of Archbishop Whatelyf and Mr. Lewis. Both maintain that 
Arianism cannot possibly be proved not to be the Voice of the 
Church, if it be tested by the requirements of Vincentius. Now, 
whatever be the purely external view of the case, we believe that 
there scarcely can be found an Arian living, who even pretends to 
feel doubt concerning the Church's verdict in this solemn contro- 
versy. What they do contend for is, that the question is not clear 
upon purely Scriptural grounds, as discussed between man and 
man; nay, that the first aspect of the Bible looks favourable 
to their heresy. And herein we are not prepared to give them 
a decided contradiction ; although one half-hour's study of such 
a work as '' Jones' Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity'' is enough 
to exhibit the shallowness and presumption of their bold assertions, 
when the matter is probed below the surface. 

But all that we have advanced involves the serious admonition that 
men must not dream of making religious controversy a matter to be 
grasped by the purely intellectual part of their nature ; and that if 
they will thus, and thus only, aspire after sacred truth, if they will 
make light of the voice of conscience, dry up the fountains of 
the heart, neglect prayer, meditation and self-disciplinCi and ignore 
the Word which saith, " If any be willing to do His will (Wxp 
TO 0cAi}fMt aurov ironlv) he shall know the doctrine whether it be 
of God j"{ then they cannot reasonably indulge the hope of hearing 
aright concerning things invisible, whether by the Church's doc- 
trine from without, or the teaching of the Holy Spirit from 
within ; they cannot live on, in the righteous trust that what they 
gain and hold shall be acknowledged as God's Truth in the awful 
manifestation of the Great Day. 

Hereon we see no cause for shrinking from the masterly sum* 

* Herodot. II. 73. The German Editor Bahr tupposes the fable to have had 
symbolical reference to cycles of years. Ad he. ciiat, 

t In a Sermon called " The Search after Infallibility." 

♦ S.Johnyu. 17. 
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maty of that great opponent of the English Churchy than whom 
none can state better, whatsoever he has stated well. 

" That there is a truth then ; that there is one truth ; that religions 
error is in itself of an immoral nature ; that its maintuners, unless 
involuntarily such, are guilty in maintaining it ; that it is to be dreaded; 
that the search for truth is not the gratification of curiosity; that 
its attainment has nothing of the excitement of a discovery; that 
the mind is below truth, not above it, and is bound, not to descant upon 
it, but to venerate it ; that truth and falsehood are set before us for the 
trial of our hearts ; that our choice is an awful giving forth of lots on 
which salvation or rejection is inscribed ; that ' before all things 
it is necessary to hold the Catholic faith;' that 'he that would be 
saved must thus think,' and not otherwise ; that ' if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding, if thou seekest 
her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure, then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of GKin ;' — this 
is the dogmatical principle, which has strength. 

" That truth and falsehood in religion are but matter of opinion ; 
that one doctrine is as good as another ; that the Governor of the world 
does not intend that we should gain the truth ; that there is no truth ; 
that we are not more acceptable to God by believing this than by 
believing that ; that no one is answerable for his opinions ; that they are 
a matter of necessity or accident : that it is enough if we sincerely hold 
what we profess ; that our merit lies in seeking, not in possessing ; that 
it is a duty to follow, what seems to us true, without a fear lest 
it should not be true, that it may be a gain to succeed, and can 
be no harm to fail ; that we may take up and lay down opinions at 
pleasure ; that belief belongs to the mere intellect, not to the heart ; 
that we may safely trust ourselves in matters of Faith, and need 
no other guide,— this is the principle of philosophies and heresies, 
which is very weakness." — Newman's Essay on Development, pp. 
344, 345. 

It is now perhaps a somewhat hackneyed comparison, but it is 
difficult to conceive one more apposite, than that which has been 
made between the musical ear and a mind attuned to the harmonies 
of divine truth. When persons are listening to the performance of 
some oratorio, and one who is gifted with fine discrimination of 
sound affirms, that there has been gross discord, such as to distress 
and pain him, this will to ordinary listeners seem over-strained and 
fanciful, although they may discover that good judges of the art all 
agreed in the same complaint at the same time; and in like manner 
the acute shock given to holy Christian teachers by the discord of 
heresy is quite beyond the comprehension and even the belief of 
men, who have never brought home to themselves the sacredness of 
religious truth, or whose spirits have been dulled and dimmed by 
constant unbroken commerce with the world and the world's ways. 
They may be willing to combat false doctrines which plainly tend 
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to immorality ; but they cannot understand nor be brought to un- 
derstand that heresy is in itself immoral. 

As to whether the Church of the fathers did or did not believe 
in the doctrines of their Redeemer's full and perfect Divinity or in the 
Sacraments^ as means of grace^ of these and other correlative truths^ 
we repeat^ that we have always understood those without her pale 
and in error to maintain that the Church had spoken wrongly, and 
not (as Mr. Lewis would persuade us) that she had uttered no decree 
at all. No Anabaptist that we ever heard of questioned whence 
came the profession of faith oftoAoyw iv B««ri<r/x0( c i^ m^m-iv diMtprtm t 
no Socinian ever doubted what society had adopted for its own 
those glorious cadences : 

Te, per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia : 

Patrem immensse Majestatis : 

Yenerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium : 

Sanctum quoque Paraclitum, Spiritum. 

But of questions which have arisen in later ages, or which are 
actually points of controversy between the Churches; there, if the 
seeker be in the Church, he is certainly bound to listen to the teach- 
ing of that part of the fold in which God's Providence has placed 
him, not disobeying its injunctions, unless in some way they appear 
to clash with the plainly revealed wiQ of the Almighty, nor '* hastily 
taking part against it, as so many do, on account of incidental or 
subordinate objections, but accepting it in Christian simplicity as it 
», and abiding by it until after ea^periment of holy living it shall be 
proved perilous, or at least inadequate to the soul's welfare, acGord«- 
mg to tne very terms of Scripture."* 

The hypothesis here made of the inquirer's being in the Church, 
and the consequent injunction of some submission of private judg- 
ment, bring us again upon fresh ground, ground whereupon we 
do at last find some points of agreement between ourselves and 
Mr. Lewis: — 

" A person who chooses his own guides, chooses them by the light of 
his own reason; he exercises a free and unconstrained choice; and 
although the process of reasoning through which he travels does not 
bear directly upon his conclusion, it bears directly upon the means of 
leading him safely to that condusion. F^om the ultimate responsibility 
of this determination nothing can relieve him, A Roman Catholic, who 
relies implicitly upon the authority of his own Church, must decide for 
himself to prefer that authority to the authority of other Churches ; or 
(what comes to the same) to deny to other religious communions the 
appellation of Churches. In the last result, he is driven of necessity 
to the exercise of private individual judgment. The appropriate grounds 
of decbion may be removed from us a few steps by an intermediate 
process ; but the selection of our authority, and our reliance upon it* 
must be the work of our own reason." — ^p. 64. 

• Miner's Bampton I^ctaree, Lect. I. p. 15, note, (Ed. 1838 ) The italics are 
those of the original. 
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The argument here employed does appear in some sense to be an<> 
deniable, though it is often employed in a wrong and dangerous 
way. But that it does appeal to men with much force may be 
gathered from the circumstance that it is wielded by reasoners of 
such varied stamp as Chillingworth, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Keble, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. J. H. Newman.* The last-named appears to 
attempt an answer to his own argument both in the *^ Essay on 
Development/' and in his tale of " Loss and Gain ;" with trans- 
parent ill success, it seems to us, and without perfect consistency 
even with his present line of reasoning. f 

For a man believes himself to be either in the Church or without 
the Church. Now if he believe himself to be without and join some 
Christian community under the idea that it is the Church, then 
whatever countenance he may gain from the authority or example of 
others, the final step must assuredly be an act of his own will, and 
so far of his own independent judgment likewise. When a distin- 
guished convert^ to the Church of Rome writes thus: "Without 
knowing definitely how Rome makes out her pretensions from the 
history of past ages I bow myself before her, because she plainly 
corresponds with that type of the Catholic Church which is deeply 
and habitually impressed upon my whole moral and apiritmd 
nature/' if he be not, in this avowal, enunciating his "private 
judgment" of the matter, we feel really at a loss to know what the 
meaning of the phrase can be. When another, in the most powerful 
and dignified pamphlet which we have seen upon that side of the 
question, complains that Mr. AUies's work on the Supremacy only 
gives after all its author's own decision upon the evidence bearing 
on the point at issue, he ought surely to remember that his own 
rejection of Mr. Allies's inferences is as simply that of an individual 
mind, as is another man's acceptance of the same. K Mr. Allies 
be a single and fallible judge, so is Mr. Gordon, or whoever be the 
author of this rejoinder. 

But it may be urged that all this personal responsibility is avoided 
in the case where a man simply remains in the place wherein God's 
Providence has placed him. Undoubtedly the exercise of his judg- 
ment becomes in such instances less patent and obtrusive. But 
we must deny that he thereby frees himself from the duty or the 
possibility of choice. He cannot, having grown to mature under- 
standing, take part in a public service or openly obey any peculiar 
precept of the religious community of which he originally found 
himself a member, without publicly manifesting that he assents to 
the authority — a manifestation which (excepting in the case of de- 

* Religion of Protestants— Heroes and Hero Worshiph— Preface to Sermons, 
p. zxvii. — In loe. citat, — ^Romanism and Popular Protestantism, p. 148. — ^Tbe reader 
will easily fit on these works to the respectire authors mentioned in the text. 

t Development, p. 119. Loss and Gain, p. 182-^4. It is only just to add that 
Mr. Newman allows that the argument may be fairly used against such *' as would 
remove aU doubt from religion/' 

: Rev. F. Oakcley. 
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Kberaie bypocnsy^ which we need not here consider) is the outward 
sign and result of the conviction of the mind and heart. 

But then, it may be urged by Latitudinarian thinkers, we may 
surely as well dispense with seeking for the Churches verdict alto- 
gether. Why not, on each particular point of controversy, make, 
if need so require, a fresh and independent examination ? We again 
appeal to Mr. Lewis for an answer. What he has said of questions 
purely secular must surely apply with two-fold force to' theological 

doctrines and opinions. 

• 

" It cannot be presumed, generally, that on appropriate process of 
reasoning upon any subject is a better or wiser principle of judgment 
than a recourse to the authority of others. Even in speculative subjects, 
a person whose time, or habits of thought and study, do not incline hin^ 
to a particular department of knowledge, may reasonably adopt the 
views of persons who are conversant with it. In practice, however, 
where special attainments and experience are necessary for a safe decision, 
a man who prefers his own judgment to that of competent advisers cer- 
tainly does not follow either a wise or a usual course. It surely cannot 
be laid down as a genera] thesis, that a private individual is likely, in 
professional matters to judge better than professional men. A person 
who thinks that in legal matters his own judgment is better than that of 
a lawyer, in medical matters better than that of a physician, in questions 
of building better than that of an architect, &c. is not likely to find that 
the rectitude of his practical decisions corresponds with the independence 
of his judgment. In such cases (as we shsdl show more fully in a sub- 
sequent chapter) reason does not forbid, but prescribes a reliance upon 
authority. When a person is necessarily ignorant of the grounds of 
decision, to decide for himself is an act of suicidal folly. He ought to 
recur to a competent adviser, as a blind man relies upon a guide." — 
pp. 64, 65. 

We now come to an important point of distinction between the 
authority of the Church, and that of teachers of all secular know- 
ledge. The man who bows to the authority of great names upon 
science need not enjoy any sort of bond or connexion with the 
spirits of those to whom he listens. But the Church is of a truth 
the mystical body of Christ our Lord, *' the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all -/** each single member is in union with the 
Divine Head by virtue of his being in the fellowship of the body. 
Now in the body physical we see maimed and imperfect members ; 
some are such by birth, some are injured by misfortune, some by 
their own carelessness or sin. Are there no corresponding phases 
in the Church Militant f A very brief consideration of this will 
be found to be germane to our present subject. 

That men living in obdurate unrepented sin are maimed mem- 
ben of Chbist's congregation, and that by their own fault, would. 



• Ephes. i. 23* 
VOL. IX. H H 
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we presume, be admitted on all hands. " Qui tales videntur intus/' 
writes S. Austin, " non solum spiritaliter foris sunt, sed etiam oor- 
poraliter, in fine separabuntur."* Nor would any doubt, that wilful 
schism separated in like manner, however they might vary in their 
definition of the sin of schism. But what shall we think of those 
who naming the name of Christ, professing and calling them* 
selves Christians, are yet in a position, which, had it been chosen 
knowingly, and by their own act, would have been rightly judged 
to incur the guilt of the schismatic ? Are all without the Church's 
pale prec^ely in the same condition ? are all maimed members of 
the body equally alienated from its privileges and blessings ? Let 
us consider for a moment the circumstances of the elder dispensa- 
tion. There, if anywhere, was a strict covenant between the 
Almighty and His chosen people : and yet not only do we find 
remarkable examples of grace and truth beyond its strict limits, as 
those of Abimeleeh, Jetbro, and perhaps Job, and Balaam, (a real 
prophet,t though a bad man,) but whole races are clearly per* 
mitted to enjoy higher spiritual privileges than surrounding nations. 
The pious Joseph, type of the Mbssias, recognizes the reality of 
the Egyptian priesthood]: of his era ; and in another peculiarly^ 
sacred portion of the elder Testament, we read, " An Ammonite or 
a Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord j even 
to their tenth generation shall they not enter : '* Thou shalt not ab^ 
hor an Edomite ; for he is thy brother ; thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian ; because thou wast a stranger in his land. The childrea 
that are begotten of them shall enter into the congregation of the 
Lord in their third generation," So that the grandchild of an 
Edomite was really in a different position from the grandchild of a 
Moabite. The one might have the happiness of seeing his children^ 
at least, become partakers of many privileges and blessings in- 
volved in God's covenant with Israel ; the other eonld not possibly 
live to gaze upon that sight. 

Turn we to nations less immediately within the sphere of Jewish 
influence. Were they equally favoured in the degree of approxi- 
mations to Divine truth vouchsafed to them? Assuredfy not. 
That has ever seemed to us a grand and comprehensive theory, and 

* De Baptismo oont. Donatiitas* (Tom. IX. p. 170. Rd. Bene4.) TliefeBtiiiiail 
is oftentimes repeated by him,' eUewbere. 

t Bishop Hor«ley's Sennona on Prophecy will be foond amply to refiUe on tbis 
head the coanter-aasertiona of Origen, Calvin, and other (very biaased) oonv> 
meBtators. 

: Geneiis xlvii. 22, 26. 

$ DeuL xziii* 3, 7, 8. We 9&j peculiarly sacred ; 1. As belon^^ to tiie Peata- 
teucb, of whicb the Jews believed the author to have enjoyed the highest degree of 
Inspiration, the oAro^^ (See Numbers xil. 6-^ ; Demt. uudv. (0 ; and J. Snaitk 
on Pcophecy, Cap. IL) 2. *' As having a charaoter of it* own and oontainii^ mmh 
that throws the law into a new light.'* (Morris on Religion of Hindas, p. 118.) 
3. As being frequently cited bj our Loan and Saviour ; more especially , in answer 
to all the three temptations of the Evil One. 
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ODe not unsanctioned by Holy Writ, which supposes that the 
Angels^ appointed as Guardian Princes over the several nations, 
may have been permitted to reveal different portions and sums of 
truth to their respective charges,* subject of course to the various 
tempers with which such knowledge might be sought and held, the 
resistance to, or the co-operation with, these mediate impulses of 
heavenly grace, the primary circumstances of the racef and th^ 
openings which it might afford for Satanic perversions of its ao- 
quiaitioDs of sacred lore. Thus, for example, the ancient Persians 
appear to have been a favoured race. Minds of very different com- 
plexion agree in such an estimate of their creed and conduct in the 
world's history.} And we hold it therefore to be a legitimate con- 
clusion from the analogy of the former dispensations, that it 
is in the highest degree probable, that men, who by no act of their 
own are in membership with schismatical bodies, may yet receive, 
not indeed the full blessings of that union with their Redeemer, 
which is vouchsafed through the channels of grace placed by Him 
in the Holy Catholic Church, but still a portion of that blessing, 
in proportion as they hold fast and act upon what truths they 
know. A man so separated does not indeed attain to the privilege of 
union with the Head of the Church through a body as the channel 
of spiritual gifts, but he may still be permitted to have a personal 
union with Christ : we may well rejoice to believe of many that 
their case is such, we may well be humbled to see how by earnest- 
ness they often outstrip us in religious growth and stature : like the 
Centurion and the Syrophoenician displaying a faith greater than 
that of the Children of the Covenant,§ and in some cases gaining 
similar gifts and graces, albeit not without severer struggles. 
We mast then add one more condition to the four which we laid 



* S«e tgaln Morris on the Hiadnfl, &c. p. 7d. He discusses the following, among 
other, pasnges of Holy Writ Daniel i. 13, 20 ; EzekielxxviiL 16 ; Genesis zzxii. 
1.2; Zechtuiah iv. 10 ; and the Septuagint version of Dent, xzxii. 8. *' When the 
Highest divided the nations, when He dijpersed the sons of Adam, He set the 
boonds of the nations according to the nnmber of the Angels of Goo." This is 
shown to be by no means meontiitent with the Hebrew, and a mass of patristic 
Mthority is gathered from S. Clement, Origen. S. Jerome, S. Basil, S. Greg. Nyss. 
and S. Ephrem ; with hints from Herodotus and Plato. 

t The original curse on Ham's descendants and the diminntion of favour shown 
Co Lot's incestQous offspring may serve to illoatrate this point. 

t E.g. Professor Hengstenberg, on the Christology of the Old Testament {ad 
imi.) ; and Mr. Keble, who, in discussing two theories concerning the Persse of 
.Aschylus, fPraleet, Aeadem. Jfontftim, ad ySn.), has said, "Rem ipsam in anei- 
piti UDquimos, ne vel poettt laudatissimo, vei nobili Ptrtarum genii, quam pro*imk 
a 9mi» Htdneit earam fariane habuit Divina Mofettas, iniquiores esse videamur." 

§ A strange overlooking of the Scriptural doctrine of Covenanted Merciet appears 
to have cansed perplexity to a distinguished living commentator. Mr. Trench in his 
work on our RBDvamR's Miracles is confessedly quite at a loss to aoeount for the 

7ialse at first given to the Syntphcmiua. Surely no one who had grasped the idea 
a Covenant made with the literal Israel of old and the spiritual Israel since conld 
thoa have faltered. Vide Dr. Hook's "Sermons suggested by the Miracles.*' — 
(in loc.) 
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down some few pages earlier ; namely^ that the party seeking to 
hear the Church's voice on controverted questions be in full com-* 
niunion with the Churchy and thereby with its Divine Lord and 
Founder ; otherwise he may indeed bear its call from without, as 
the heathen hears the voice of the Missionary ; or he may uncon- 
sciously admit its dicta, as the Dissenter is often unwittingly in- 
debted for what orthodoxy he does possess to an external autho- 
rity which he believes himself utterly to disclaim ; or he may with 
more lively consciousness catch echoes of its credences, as the here- 
tic who is gradually feeling his way to the true fold ; but he will 
not, cannot hear in all its plenitude and glory that sound which is 
one utterance of the voice, which is upon manv waters, powerful 
and full of majesty, breaking the cedars of Lebanon and dividing 
the flames of fire. 

But all this assumes, it may be urged, one main point of the 
entire controversy : it assumes that men may know whether or 
not they are in the full enjoyment of this Covenant. With 
reference to this point, Mr. Lewis has observed, that his own 
reasonings simply lead to the practical conclusion, that every 
Christian should abide in that Communion wherein he was 
born, or if dissatisfied, choose another according to the best 
of his judgment ; a conclusion with which we do not feel disposed 
to quarrel, provided always that it be understood ; firstly, that he 
strive to act religiouslv, up to the light and convictions which he 
already possesses ; and secondly, that, with all possible realisation 
of the importance of a right decision in all that relates to his 
eternal welfare, he assign that supremacy to conscience, and espe- 
cially the prohibitory conscience, which it does of right possess in 
all religious inquiry whatsoever. Our main objection to the tone of 
Mr. Lewis's disquisition upon the subject of religious authority, is 
the manner in which the intellect alone seems to be taken into 
account, and the other faculties of the human mind ignored. If it 
be replied, that the very nature of his work necessitated such a 
treatment of the matter, we rejoin that it is for the most part easy 
to perceive whether a writer, who is chiefly occupied with one phase 
of a subject, does or does not recognize the existence of other (to 
say the least) equally important phases. Thus, for example, no 
one could study Mr. Chretien's Essay on Logical Method,* and 
retain a doubt as to whether its author would be willing to 
apply to the research after religious truth, the cold hard canons 
of thought by which he would test the validity of chemical ex- 
periments. Even Mr. Mill, the magnus Apollo of the Essayist 
under our review, asserts, if we remember rightly, that to obtain 
a just conception of one view of a subject, we must strive to 
regard it in all other points of view. Mr Lewis has not done 



• Parker, Oxford. 1846. 
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thisy nor hinted at the existence of any but a purely intellectual 
consideration of the subject of religious authonty, and therefore 
we repeat his reasonings will not be likely to satisfy any serious 
and thoughtful minds. 

He has cited Jeremy Taylor as patronizing his own laxity of 
doctrine; but he has neglected to observe that this famous 
prelate spoke far more stringently towards the close of his career, 
and was led to allow greater weight then to patristic authority 
and the Canon of Vincentius.^ 

On behalf of our own line of reasoning, we might summon 
many great names and authorities, from Plato down to Christian 
doctors; more especially the disciples of Bishop Butler, that is 
to say, almost all apologists for Christianity who have written 
since the appearance of the Analogy of Beligion, But if any 
reader has waded thus far with us through a tortuous and not 
very pellucid stream, we will now try to purchase his attention 
by the promise of a speedy termination to his toil. 

The mention of conscience leads us to the last condition we 
must name as requisite for him who seeks to hear the Church's 
voice. Something inward there must be to correspond to external 
authority ; we must needs have somewhat both de la justice qui 
dicte les lois et de la conscience qui les observe.f And the voice 
of conscience, like that of the ten commandments, is mainly, 
though not wholly, negative.^ It certainly speaks more clearly 
in the forbidding of evil, than in the injunction of the right ; 
though the two processes may oftentimes be so interwoven, as 
hardly to admit of separation. Hence it follows that, to use the 
language of Jeremy Taylor, '' a man may prudently and piously 
bold a conclusion, whicn he cannot defend against a witty adver- 
sary ; and this is no less the case, even though the wit be his own, 
and he himself his own adversary .'' The humblest intellect may 
say to the acute infidel, " I cannot answer your objection to this or 
that part of Holy Scripture : but this book is to me the book of life ; 
it is against my conscience to resign one jot of my full belief in its 
inspiration/' Will it be said, that such a principle will prove too 
much ; that it will often avail to keep the Roman Catholic, and 
even the Dissenter, exactly where they now stand. We can see no 
reason for shrinking from the admission. Men whose loyalty to 

• See Keble'i Sermon on PrimitiTe Traditioti, Appendix. (P. 346 in the collected 
edition of 1847.) The passage in Plato's Pbsedo, subsequently aUuded to, may be 
fonnd in the same Tolome, p. 31, 2. 

t Revue des denx Mondes, for 1 NoTcmb. 1849. On Public Instruction, by M. 
Albert de Broglie, a very brilliant, interesting and high -toned article. 

t Thoee who have read a Sermon by the Rct. W. Sewell, preached at Oxford in 
the autumn of the year 1845, will remember this negative prohibitory power of 
conscience being strongly enforced therein. With sabmissioo, it seems to be 
rather OTor-stat^, as compared with the authorities appealed to, Bishops Taylor and 
Sanderson. 
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the English Church stands unimpeaehed, such as Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Archer Butler^ (the latter a convert from Romanism,) have 
spoken strongly on the danger of rash attempts to unsettle the 
faith of those bred in obedience to Rome, the great responsibility 
entailed upon such as do it lightly, lest they merely pave the way 
for the influx of utter infidelity.* We may, on our part, have a 
right to demand weightv arguments of proof for accepting, e.g., 
the modern doctrine of the Papal Supremacy, but we cannot marvd 
if another brought up to regard such teaching as an int^ral portion 
of his faith, should profess inability to answer objections brought 
against it, together with a determination not to resign eomcientiaui 
convictions. And in like manner with a Dissenter, whom we are 
striving to bring within the pale of the one fold of Christ. So 
long as he declares that his conscience forbids him to accept some 
doctrine of the Church, (as, for instance, that of Sacramental 
grace,) we may enjoin him to look closely that it is his conscience, 
and not obstinacy of will, or pride of intellect, which withholds 
him ; we may strive to enlighten his conscience, and to prove that 
his difficulties have no firm foundation upon holy truth, but we 
surely cannot rightfully u^e him to act in contradiction to that 
aaered voice, which demands respect even amidst prejudice and 
erroneous notions. 

We have admitted that the Canon of Vincentius, though highly 
and often imperceptibly influential, is frequently difficult of appli- 
cation in cases of controversy* We have admitted that it is not 
always easy to hear what is the Church's voice on every mooted 
question. It may be argued then, that we hereby acknowledge 
members of the English Church to be at present in a wcnrse position 
than any Christians of an earlier date ; and further, that our ad- 
missions are xnconsistent with that firm beUef in the oneness of ob- 
jective truth, whidi we asserted in another's words % few pages 
bad:. We deny the justice of either aUegation* 

For can any man pretend, that it must not in the very nature of 
things, often happen that the complex process of the Church's 
decision most needs suffer troth and error to hang in the balance, 
wuifted and unsettled, even for periods in which many inq airing 
hearts may be bom, and live anfd die ?t WiU any one pretend that 
the condemnation of the Semi-arians, or of the Monothelite, or 
Pelagian heresies was so sudden and unmistakable, as to leave no 
anxious pause, wherein men might reasonably doubt how far they 
themselvea were individually, albeit unwittingly and without 
intention, countenancing error ? Even in that communion, which 
since the sixteenth century, claims to have spoken most dogmatically 

« BoBweU*8 Life, II. 264, (ed. IS07.) For Mr. Botler't MntimeQto, seethe qno~ 
taAion in the ** Eocleeiastie/' No. XLIIl. 
t See Dr. Moberly on the Great Forty Days. P. 222, et ieq. 
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upon the entire range of Cbristian theology, had there been no 
previoua aeaaona of stem rivalry between Pope and Anti-Pope, 
wherein timid breasts must have eowered for fear, lest they should 
die in a state of estrangement from the fold of Christ ? md sinee 
then, are there no tales of lamentation oonceming the great 

Jnestion at issue in the eighteenth century, between Jansenist and 
esuit, no marks of yearning for some dear utterance of judgment 
between the Port-Soyalists and their adversaries ? Nay, is not at 
this moment the question of development, and another very solemn 
theory closely connected with it a very sore trial of spirit to many^ 
of her children f Her organs of opinion seem at least to indieate 
as much.* 

And if the belief that particular Churches may (widiont for* 
feiting their Divine privileges of commission and existence,) have 
overlaid or distorted some parts of Sacred Truth, be inconsistent 
with the admission of the unity of Truth ; it is incumbent on those 
who assert this to show how it can be in any degree more inoon- 
sistent with that admission than a theory, which involves the 
charge against such men as S. Bernard, and him who composed the 
most fiumoaa Symma TkeohgUty that they not merely overlooked 
an important article of faith, implicitly held by the Church of their 
own age, but actually assailed with weapons of ar^ment a dogma, 
soon perhaps to be pronounced de fide, and bindmg upon aU in 
communion with Rome — the mysterious dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Truth is one ; but ft seems to resemble some vest and many- 
sided crvstal ; abstractedly pure, transparent, regular in form; but 
not easly to be apjuroaehed in such wise, that Uie position (^the 
beholder shall secure him from all fore-shortening of certain of its 
sides, all hesitation as to the inclination of its angles^ Truth is 
006 : but not easily to be grasped in all its glorioua unity, by 
individual minds, so long as they remain subject to the nb/a, in- 
wrought by prejudice, climate, nation, temperament, so long, that 
is, as th^ are of this earth, and subject to human frailty Mid temp-' 
tation. Troth is one : but not always, it may be, to be easily re- 
cognised aa sueh, till in '' some new and blessed Pentecost,.'' the 
Hd^ Spirit shfdl bind iot one the severed communities of 
Chnstoidom. and fulfil even more signally than in previous ages 
the gracious promise to guide inio all«TruUi.t 

But ever, while the world lasts> the objective teadbing, bebgone,. 
aball dawn by degrees, and part hy part «poa the framework of 
individnal mindfl^ however blest in position sod advantages. Juot 
as growth itt grace leads to a deeper avd more humiliating self-' 
knowledge, and ever increasing hatred of the thing that ia evil,^ bo 
likewise does it engender a correlative reahsation of doctrine, even 

* E. r. BrowiisoD*s '* American Review,*' as orpoaed to the *' Dublin Reriew." 
t S. John z¥i. 13. X Ps. xcvii. 10. Prayer Book. 
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concerning '' the deep things of God." One by one, like stars in 
the clear eyen^ do fresh convictions enforce their own existence in 
the believer's heart and conscience^ and become portions of his in- 
most soul. They were there before^ but they did not vividly shine 
forth. Now they are palpable, and strike home. Perhaps the 
resurrection of the body, perhaps the temple it has been made, 
or the sacredness of all religious teaching and consequent hate* 
fulness of heresy, perhaps some point in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, or some kindred truth comes upon them with pe- 
culiar power. They held it indeed before, but it was loosely, 
almost as a matter of words : they see it now, how important in all 
its bearings, how weighty in its consequences. What they have so 
attained to, they have directly or indirectly gained through the 
channel of God*8 Church on earth : her voice in all they still yearn 
to hear, and trust, that if in anything they be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this to them. The Eternal Wisdom speaketh 
now as of old, '^ Blessed is the man that heareth Me, watching daily 
at My gates, waiting at the posts of My doors. For whoso findeth 
Me findeth life, and shall obtain favour of the Lord. But he that 
sinneth against Me wrongeth his own soul : all they that hate Me 
love death/'* 



SHARPE'S DECORATED WINDOWS, 

A Treatise on the Rise and Progress of Decorated Window Tracery 
in England, illustrated with ninety'Seven woodcuts, and six «n- 
gramngs on steel; and with eight accompanying numbers of 
Illustrations. By Edmund Sha&fe, M.A., Architect. Van 
Voorst. 

The purchasers of Mr. Sharpens series of '' Decorated Windows'' 
have waited long, and, if we may judge from our own experience, 
with impatience, for the concluding part : it has at length appeared, 
and we have now before us one of the most instructive, as well 
as one of the most elegant of the works yet published, on a subject 
which admits as much as anv other of the union of interesting 
matter, with elaborate illustration. 

The former numbers consist of steel-plates, giving the elevations 
of a large and well chosen selection of windows, extending over the 
whole of the period which can be assigned, by the most lax use 
of the words, to the reign of Decorated Tracery. The descriptive 
letter-press not only arranges the whole series, according to their 
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characters and dates, but gives a history of the growth of tracery 
from its elemental germs, to its utmost perfection. In the 
early part of the work we follow the author over ground which has 
been travelled again and again, and which must be passed and 
repassed by all who would obtain a precise notion of the origin and 
growth of tracery. The first person, so far as we know;, to mark 
the stages of this progress in a correct and popular form, was Mr. 
Froude, in whose " Remains'' (we refer to it by memory) there is a 
paper on this subject, illustrated with several engravings. Nothing 
very important, nothing at least involving another principle, has 
been added to Mr. Froude's essay ; but Mr. Sharpe in the volume 
before us assigns the unconscious merit of suggesting the first 
forms of tracery to a much earlier period than that to which it is 
usuallv attributed. He carries us back to about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and places us before one of the east chapels of the 
north transept of Kirkstall, where we find two long narrow Norman 
lights, with a circle above them, so arranged beneath a pointed roof 
as to bring together the component parts of a two-light window of 
the close of the next century. " The relation which these three 
openings have to one another, and to the spaces in which they are 
situated, is too evident to permit us to doubt that in this arrange- 
ment we have the type of the elemental principle of (Geometrical 
Tracery, and one of the earliest examples of a circle carried by 
two arches" p. 18. The resemblance cannot escape any one, 
with Mr. Sharpens wood-cuts before him : it is however a dif- 
ferent question, whether the relation of cause and efiect exists 
between the several forms thus brought together. It is enough 
that there is no improbability that it may be so ; and happy doubt- 
less was the man, whether his name has come down to us, or has 
long since perished, who, living and working among the severer 
forms (rf Fountains or Kirkstall, first, as he brooded over his plans, 
compass and rule in hand, beheld the circle assume its fitting place 
between the heads of two contiguous lancets : happier still, could he 
have seen the results of his design in the nicelv balanced circles in 
the windows of Ripon and Orantham; in the endless varieties 
of geometrical forms in the sportively varied lights of the chapel 
of fialsall Temple ; in the eccentric figures, too much like petrified 
conceit^ yet pretty still, of Whitby and Great Bedwyn ; or in the 
perfect equipoise, and in the exuberance of graceful forms, in the 
east window of Carlisle, " the queen of curvilinear windows.'* And 
yet even here the vision of the results of his discovery (if his 
modesty should not decline the word) would not be bounded. 
Not windows only, but almost all arcaded spaces admitted the new 
eiement; and all pandling in wood and stone repeated the familiar 
forms. But alas ! the vision, like all other visions, if they are 
true ones, of a sublunary future, is shadowed with coming evil, and 
our friend of tbe compass and the rule, might wish his circles 
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untraced^ could he see the bard dry panels^ and the coarse unmean- 
ing rectilinear tracery of another age^ displacing the grand flow- 
ing lines originating in the west window, and expanding over 
the whole gable in York Minster : and yet all this too must clearly 
be traced in its original to the same source with all other tracery 
and panelling. We will not now^ however, awaken any such 
unwelcome anticipations in his hopeful, trustful spirit, for our 
present view of window tracery does not extend beyond, though it 
extends up to, the extreme verge of the age of beauty. 

Mr. Sharpe is not content with following the development of 
tracery alone : he also pursues the subjects of cusping and moulding 
through all the successive periods of which he treats. In declining 
to follow him here, we must not be supposed to make light of these 
elements of beauty in Gothic windows, but our pages are hardly 
the place for anything more than a general view of the subject. 

Having, in the chronological arrangement of windows, distributed 
them under four heads, Lancet, Geometrical, Curvilinear, and Recti^ 
linear, Mr. Sharpe first carries on the indications of gradual 
development from the simplest geometrical forms, as seen in the 
two-light window of Elton, Croft, or Warmington, through the redu- 
plication of it in four-light, such as Howden, (south-transept,) and 
six-light windows, such as Ripon and Raunds, to the most com- 
plicated figures presented by the Early Geometrical forms; in 
which, however, the principle of design is so uniform, that windows 
of an odd number of lights, to which it cannot readily be adapted, 
are comparatively rare, while the gradual growth of larger out of 
smaller windows, might almost be expressed by a geometrical 
scries, thus : taking the single circle resting on two lancets, as the 
root, and calling it a, the four-light window of Howden would 
follow as a^, Ripon as a^, and the east window of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, " the queen of windows of the geometrical period," in which 
this principle is carried through eight lights, as a^. 

*' If we analyze the design of this window, we shall find that the 
tracery containe three orders of mouldings, the first of which indicates 
the leading feature of the design, a large circle carried by two pointed 
arches ; each of these arches have smaller arches, carrying also a circle, 
the outline of which is traced by the second order of mouldings ; and 
lastly, each of these smaller arches is similarly sub-divided ; the third 
order of mouldings defining the outline of the smallest pair of arches, 
which bears like the others a circle above them." P. 64. 

It is not strange that this kind of repetition became at last 
aomewhat irksome, and that in an age in which perfection was 
.itdfllitly sought, some escape from it was attempted ; and we come 
]y to another type of tracery, still Geometrical, but 
distinct to be described as a sub-style. Here the 
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pointed trefoil makes its appearance^ '' which may be considered 
as characteristic a feature of the late Oeometrical, as the foliated 
circle was of the Early Geometrical Period." This form is no 
where seen to greater advantage than in the east window of 
Bipon^ the centre piece of which is filled with three pointed and 
three circular trefoils; this character of tracery continued in 
use^ together with some indications of a change in style, till we 
come to that noble east window of Wellingborough, which may 
be selected as marking the termination of the Geometrical period, 
and the commencement of the next : a very -slight alteration in the 
design would convert it into one of pure curvilinear character. 

This use of a peculiar trefoil is not, however, the only effort 
made to avoid the more simple geometrical forms. In several 
windows, of which that at Whitby may be called the type, there 
are in the place of the simple circle, or triangle, certain eccentric 
figures, without a name in science or in art, and chiefly remark- 
able for their utter repulsion from simplicity of outline. In a 
single figure of this kind at Whitby, (and it is by no means 
among the most complex,) parts of no fewer than twenty-four 
circles are combined. In this case, the general result is a squai*e 
broken into points and cuspings ; in another example which Mr. 
Sharpe figures, the pattern is composed of two interlacing 
triangles, drawn on the same eccentric! principle. In one instance, 
that of Great Bedwyn, figures of this character actually disturb the 
primary lines of the tracery : in short we have here the utmost 
licence which can consist with the exclusive use of the most exact 
of all instruments, the compass. 

The primary lines of the tracery, as well as the accessorial part, 
were during the whole course of this style, assuming various cha- 
racters. (I) At first we found a circle carried by two independent 
arches. By and by, (2) the window head was divided by two main 
arches of the same curvature as the window arch into two equal 
portions, the head being filled with tracery of various forms, con- 
cluded in a circle ; and at last, (3) the window head was filled with 
tracery, having no such equal divisions of parts by means of tra- 
cery. These three sub-divisions have their parallels in the next, or 
Curvilinear style, at the commencement of which, ( 1 ) there was a 
general tendency to have a centre piece, which 'Was treated much 
as the circle had been treated in the first sub-division of the Geo- 
metrical Period : then (2) Subarcuation was employed and the ' 
upper portion of the arch was filled with tracery, not essentially 
connected with that of the two sides ; and (3) the whole space of 
the window head was filled with tracery, no part of which was 
formed into separate side groups, complete in themselves. Of 
the first of these classes in the Geometrical Period, some of the 
principal figures of Mr. Sharpe are Howden, (south transept,) 
Raunds, Kipon, Budston, Warmington, and Grantham ; with which 
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may be compared in the Curvilinear Period, those of Heckington, 
Selby^ Sleaford, Cottingham, Nantwich^ and many others. In the 
second classy of the two styles respectively^ Billingborough, Cartmel^ 
Wells (Chapter-house,) Whitby, Great Bedwyu, Trent, (south side 
of tower,) and Lichfield, may be compared with the magnificent 
east window of Carlisle Cathedral, or with the west window of 
Durham ; and finally, with the geometrical windows of the third 
class, among which are Trinity Church, Hull, (south transept,) and 
Cartmel, (south chancel-aisle,) may be compared the following of 
the Curvilinear Period ; Hedon, Yorkshire, Great Claybrook, Lei- 
cestershire, and all those windows commonly called reticulated, as 
that in the east gable of Selby, where as usual the reticulations 
are filled with quatrefoils, and the much more beautiful windows of 
the Lady Chapel at Wells,* in which the reticulations are of sphe- 
rical triangles, and trefoiled. 

But we must check ourselves in the use of Mr. Sharpens labours. 
It ought to be the object of a review to stimulate, and not to 
satisfy curiosity, on subjects which have been worthily treated. 
We have, however, one or two little questions to moot before we 
leave Mr. Sharpens volume. 

As a matter of opinion, in which he, like every one else of real and 
cultivated taste, will allow us to difier from him, we are disposed to 
think that he has allowed far too little merit to one of those 
windows which we must ever place in the very first class of Cur- 
vilinear windows — we mean the great west-window of York Minster. 
This window is included in Mr. Sharpens first class, or those which 
contain a large oval centre piece, supported and bounded by two 
ogee arches : of this class, it is mentioned as the largest and most 
remarkable window, but with the addition of these depreciating ob* 
servations : — 

*' Although possessing, in its composition, less of the true spirit of 
the class than, perhaps, any of the windows which we have been con- 
sidering, it has still two large ogee arches, carrying the primary mould- 
ings, and symmetrical, moreover, in form, and which support a large 
triple centre-piece, consisting of three kite-shaped compartments, filled 
with foliated openings of uniform character, resembling flowers, in 
place of the usual rich oval centre-piece of the class. It is the mono^r 
tonouseflfect produced by the feather-like uniformity of the whole of the 
subordinate tracery in the upper portion of this window, as well as want 
of harmony in the design itself, which takes from it that prominence to 
which its great size and elaborate character would seem to entitle it ; and 
it is on these accounts that it cannot be compared with its great rival at 
Carlisle, which, in simplicity and elegance of outline, as well as in rich- 
ness of detail, immeasurably surpasses it.*' P. 101. 

* AU the windows, except the last mentioned, are figured either in this aeriei, or 
in the Architectural ParaUeln. 
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Now we have no desire to depreciate Carlisle^ that we may aggran* 
due York ; but it seemt to as, in the first place, that the latter 
belongs to a higher class than Carlisle : that a sabarcuated 
window has less right than any other to be treated as one grand 
design ; for the two sides are but repetitions of each other ; the 
centre is sometimes, indeed often, of a very different character. 

This is remarkably the case with Carlisle. Each side of four 
lights is an extremely beautiful window ; but it has none of that 
peculiar expression, which the centre derives from three quatrefoiled 
circles, which stand out from all the surrounding tracery with 
as great predominance of character, as the eyes and the mouth 
in the human face. We cannot hope to be understood except 
by those who have the window, or a perfect elevation of it, (such 
as Mr. Sharpe's) before them ; but we would ask all, with this 
opportunity of forming their judgment, whether, on such an analy* 
sis, they can give any reason why the sides and the centre of this 
boasted comphcation of tracery should occur together ; and whether 
they*cannot give this strong reason why they should not — that 
there should be, however great the variety of detail, a unity of 
expression, in every traceried window. Still Carlisle has almost 
a prescriptive title to be called the finest of our Decorated windows ; 
and we would not attempt to disturb this right, except where 
it is placed in so marked opposition to that of a window, which for 
our part we greatly prefer. 

The rival window at York has eight lights only. The two 
groupings of lights which support the great centre piece are not 
of su£Scient relative size to suggest the idea of separate windows, 
and to be judged as such ; an advantage which that window has 
over Carlisle in common with the rest of its class. Above these the 
tracery is gorgeous in the extreme, and remarkably free from 
any feature not in harmony with the general expression of the 
whole. Exuberance and power seem to be equal elements in 
its composition. The running up of the central mullion like a tall 
palm, almost to the top, where it throws off its wide spread cluster 
of feathered leaves, has been accounted a defect, but we believe 
it greatly helps the majesty of the whole design ; and the thick- 
ness of the tracery bars, which are more massive than usual, gives 
to the whole as great force and weight, (in a good sense) as is con- 
sistent with extrenie grace. 

Moreover, no window has more injustice done to it than this, by 
separating it from the rest of the elevation of which it forms a part. 
The door beneath it is indeed of late geometrical character; 
but around and above all is a mass of panelling which seems 
to be thrown off from it — overflowings of its majesty and beauty. 
Not only its own pediment is thus made one with it, but the gable of 
the nave behind, though an open parapet^ with a pathway before 
it, intervenes, takes up the subject, and gives it the crowning 
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beauty. Where all this can be said with troth, and we appeal to 
all who have studied the west front of York with attention^ that 
it can be said with truth, — it is a great injustice to the window 
to judge it without reference to all its accessories. 

There are one or two other windows which we would gladly have 
seen figured in this series, that we might have studied them with the 
advantage of Mr. Sharpens comment. The first is the east window 
of All Saints' Church, Maldon, Essex ; a geometrical design of five 
lights, subarcuated, with a beautiful centre piece of eight rays, 
composed of segments of cii^Ies, the spaces filled with trefoil tri- 
angles, themselves subtrefoiled ; the whole suggesting the idea of a 
wheel in motion, throwing ofi^ animated triangles in its revolutions. 
A circle of similar principle, but less elaborate, adorns the head of 
each of the side compartments. This very singular window is 
figured by Mr. Hadfield, who also gives the east window of 
Tilty Church, Essex : a curvilinear window of five lights, the 
central light, and the composite side compartments formed by the 
two outer lights on either side, supporting a magnificent ciicular 
centre piece, of a radius of four feet. It seems to us that almost 
every beauty belonging to Decorated tracery is here combined, and 
almost every difficulty surmounted * The tracery is very full, 
without confusion, the whole and every part is perfectly balanced. 
The subordination of mouldings of which there are four orders is 
beautifully managed, and the number of cusped spaces in the head 
is no fewer than thirty-five. Carlisle, a nine-light window, has 
forty-five, — ^if it were elaborated in the same proportion it would 
have eighty-one. 

Ecclesiology has been of late so favourite a study, that perhaps 
it is too much to say that this work of Mr. Sharpe's will tend to 
make it still more popular; certainly however it will do good service 
in strengthening its hold on the mind of the people. 



DR, LAMB'S ARATUS. 

The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus^ translated into English 
Verse, with notes. By Joqn Lamb, D.D., Master of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Dean of Bristol. Pp. 128. 

In one respect we are especially pleased by the Dean of Bristol's 
having published a translation of Aratus, (though our notice of it 
is rather late) in that it is a breaking of new ground. Our Greek 
scholars for the last fifty years have confined themselves to so narrow 
a range of study, that the numberless works of information as well 

• There is a very slight defect on the top of the oater lights arising from the 
difficoity of faaing their arches into jthe lines of the tracery above. 
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aa of taste and genius, which lie beyond the limits of Hornet and 
the best Attic writers are almost a terra incognita. Jt is well to 
make any step towards the wide and sound classical knowledge of 
the scholars of the seventeenth century, and a translation of Aratus 
may tempt others to explore this extensive field. 

Dr. Lamb has not produced, we think, a powerful translation : it 
falls very far short of the grace and majesty of his original, which in 
the best days of Latin Uterature was regarded, it seems, as second 
only to Homer. 

Dr. Lamb has however prefixed an interesting life of the Poet, 
and an introduction containing much that is curious on the subject 
of the origin of the celestial sphere and its constellations among 
the ancients. The Greeks (he observes) were always said to have 
borrowed their knowledge of the sphere from the Egyptians : they, 
in turn, as Dr. Lamb conceives, derived it from the Assyrians and 
Phoenicians, combining in one the two distinct schemes of the con- 
stellations received by those earlier nations. The Assyrians — the 
earliest of astronomers, maintaining a traditionary knowledge and 
reverence for their progenitors — imaged in the constellations the 
history of mankind ; and that chiefly under human figures. The 
Phoenician mariners, studying the heavens as guides in navigation, 
pictured in them the animals which were the favourite emblems and 
heads of their ships, Pegasus, i. e., " the bridled horse^' (in the 
Hebrew and Phoenician tongue), the Ram, the Bull, the Swan, the 
Dolphin, and the Whale. " Had we,'* says Dr. Lamb, " the Baby- 
lonian sphere unmutilated, it would be a picture history from Adam 
to the time of its invention, commencing from the north : the two 
Chariots'' — ^for such (a/xajai) was the Babylonian picture for our two 
Bears, ''like Charles' u;atn " revolving round the pole, turning each 
way ,^ one to the east and one to the west, and never setting, with 
Draco, the great Serpent, between them, were emblems of '' the 
Cherubim," (we remind our readers of the first chapter of the prophet 
Ezekiel) " and the flaming sword turning every way. The first figure 
of which Aratus and the early astronomers give us a description from 
the tradition they had received, is that of a labouring Man, ' a man 
doomed to labour :' his name is unknown : the cause of his task 
is unknown, he is in an attitude of supplication, kneeling down on 
his right knee, hence his title Engonasin (Iv yovao'iy) Geniculator, 
his left foot treads on the dragon's head : he is naked, and bears 
on one arm the skin of a beast. That this figure represents our 
first parent as described in the third chapter of Genesis there can 
be no doubt." The name of Adam, as Dr. Lamb naturally suggests, 
was lost, from Adam meaning a man — so it would be Adam (a man) 
doomed to labour, or a labouring man. ''The name of the next 
figure, translated from that which he bore on the Babylonian sphere 
into Greek is, 'O^iowx^f* ' Ophiuchus,' ' Serpentarius,' ' qui tenet 
serpentem,' ' the man who holds or restrains the serpent.' Here 
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then, follows close upon Adam^ 'the promised seed/ that is^ Seth, 
who, in the early period of the human race, was considered to be 
the promised seed/' Dr. Lamb refers to Gen. iv. 25, he would 
probably include the critical interpretation of Gen. iv. 1 : — " I have 
gotten the man from the Lord" — in the grounds of his statement. 
But we should think it quite as likely that the figure should be that 
of a future expected Saviour as of Seth, that the picture of the con- 
demnation of man should contain in juxta-position the figure of the 
Deliverer yet hoped for, and that we might as fairly believe that the 
promised seed was re^Burded by the Assyrians as yet to come — as 
that He was believed to be already come — ^that the great promise 
was still regarded as the object of faith and hope, and not as already 
exhausted in the past. But to pass by this. '' In like manner/' Dr. 
Lamb proceeds, " the traces of other antediluvians may be found 
north of the equator ; south of it we have Argo, the hinder part of 
the Ark, as it might be seen at that time on Mount Ararat :*' — ^and 
the Altar of Noah, as he observes in another place, — " the Raven 
resting on the Hydra, ' the water snake / " all the fables, we are 
informed, relating to this bird represent his having been sent by 
Apollo to fetch water, not returning in proper time, and then with 
an empty vessel, evidently in allusion to the raven sent from the 
ark, Gen. viii. 7. — "The Centaur (Noah) bearing (^npioy) a victim, 
an offering, or as some say (oTv&v aaxif) a fiask of wine ; and not 
fiir distant, Orion (Nimrod) * the giant/ the mighty hunter.'* 

After this curious extract, we will recall the description of our first 
parent — doomed to labour, by Dr. Lamb's metrical translation of 
that passage of Aratus. It is a beautiful picture of man, fallen, 
toiling, praying, lifting up his hands, stretching towards what is 
above, and treading on the enemy : — 

" A Labouring Man next rises to our sight. 
But what his task — or who this honoured wight — 
No Poet tells. Upon his knee he bends. 
And hence his name Enoonasin descends. 
He lifts his suppliant arms and dares to rest 
His right foot on the scaly Dragon*s crest." — p. 35. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Lamb's notion that S. Paul quoted 
the whole of the opening verses of Aratus in his address to the 
Athenians. For we conceive that the Apostle's object was to show the 
spiritual nature of the Deity ; in that we, who " are His offspring," 
are really spiritual beings — vovf hrtv 6 iv^aawo^ — and therefore we 
ought not to think *' that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver, 
or stone graven by art and man's device/' — a view, be it observed, 
which would raise the Apostle in the esteem of his philosophic 
audience, and prepare them to listen to him with more ready atten- 
tion. Dr. Lamb conceives that the Apostle's view was to adduce 
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their own authorities for the doctrine of the eternity^ unity^ and 
omnipotence of the Godhead; but we think the entire passage is 
almost if not quite as open to a pantheistic interpretation [see Dr. 
Lamb's note^ p. 83]^ and would so far have been a sanction of the 
miserable error of the Stoics which^ as developed by the later 
philosophy of Alexandria^ proved the great antagonist view to the 
doctrines of the gospel. We will quote the passage itself^ only 
observing this — ^that the few words quoted by S. Paul suggest 
directly the opposite view to that of the Pantheists ; they seem to 
say we. His offspring, are persons — individual originals of actions — 
He therefore is so likewise : — 

*' Let us begin from Jove. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune Jove's endless praise. 
Jove fills the heaven — the earth — the sea — the air : 
We feel his spirit moving here, and every where. 
And wb his offspring abb. He ever good 
Daily provides for man his daily food. 
Ordains the seasons by bis signs on high, 
Studding with gems of light the azure canopy. 
What time with plough and spade to break the soil* 
That plenteous stores may bless the reaper*s toil. 
What time to plant and prune the vine he shows, 
And hangs the purple cluster on its boughs. 
To him — the First — the Last — all homage yield, 
Our Father— Wonderful— our Help— our Shield." 

We will only add^ that the notes are interesting as explaining 
the poem by the observations of a man of science and a scholar^ and 
illustrating the whole subject of classical astronomy. 

We have dwelt gladly on this subject ; — it is a pleasure to meet 
the Dean of Bristol on a literary ground^ and we hope the imagi- 
native tum^ and good thoughts of this work may be moul ed to 
an appreciation of the music of the sanctuary^ more majestic^ and 
more harmonious than that of the spheres. 
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THE CRISIS. 

1. Resolutions, ^c. By Archdeacon Manning^ aod others. 

2. A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Bishop op 
Exeter. 

8. The Present Crisis of the Church of England. By W, J. Irons, 
B.D. 

4. A Letter to the Rev. W. Maskell. By the Rev. W. Mayow, 
M.A. 

5. A few Words of Hope on the Present Crisis of the English 
Church. By the Rev. J. M. Nbale, M.A. 

6. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the Peti- 
tion for a Church Tribunal in lieu of it. By an Anglican 
Layman. 

Since we met our readers last, the Crisis which we then announced 
has still further deireloped itself; and it is impossible for any one who 
is able to understand what Christian doctrine is, and the manner or- 
dained for its preservation and dissemination among men any longer 
to doubt, that the English Church has arrived at a conjuncture of 
circumstances which must determine absolutely whether or no she is 
to continue a living branch in the One True Vine. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We do not presume to say that it will be in the 
power of any of us to determine this question without risk of error ; 
nor do we mean that any man may venture to let his oouvae of 
action turn, as though on a single cast of the die, upon the adoption 
of such or such measures by the Church within a certain fixed limit 
of time. This might be to claim too much for our fallible judg* 
ments. But of this we feel sure, that in the councils of Ood> the 
continuance or removal of our candlestick will be determined by 
the spirit in which the Church meets. the disooviery of her relation 
with the State which has been gradually brought to light during 
the few last weeks, and is now consummated in the judgment of 
the Committee of Privy Council, leaving the question of Baptismal 
Regeneration open and undefined, and demonstrating beyond con- 
troversy that it is in the power of the sovereign acting by the con- 
sent of her ministers, or in other words, her parliament, to decide 
what is and what is not defide. It is true that the judgment is 
studiously indecisive. It is true that it altogether declines grap- 
pling with the arguments of the court below, whose sentence it yet 
presumes to reverse. It is true that the ventilation of the question 
has utterly shaken the locus standi of the Low Church party. It 
is true that the judgment supports itself by false quotations, by a 
parallel which is no parallel at all, by a supposed reductio ad absur- 
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dum/ which is a strict and positive truth. Yet there it is : the 
judgment of the Supreme and Final Court of Appeal to which the 
finglish Church has access; and whatever may be thought of it 
now^ there is no doubt^ as is remarked in that verv ably-drawn 
document which stands first at the head of this artide^ that '' the 
Church of England will eventually be bound by the said sentence^ 
unless it shall openly and expressly reject the erroneous doctrine 
sanctioned thereby.'^ To criticize and ridicule the judgment is 
mere child's play. It is the formal decision of a tribunid at least 
legallv competent : and if churchmen are content now to sit still, or 
to indulge in merely empty protests and addresses of condolence, it 
becomes the law and judgment of the Church. And what then will 
be the result? "The conscious, deliberate, and wilful abandonment 
of the essential meaning of an Article of the Creed will destroy the 
divine foundation upon which alone the entire faith is propounded 
by the Church. And any portion of the Church which does so 
abandon the essential meaning of an Article of the Creed forfeits 
not only the Catholic doctrine in that Article, but also the oiBce 
and authority to witness and teach as a member of the Universal 
Church ; and can no longer assure to its members the grace of the 
Sacraments and the remission of sins.'' Should this decision con«> 
tinue the law of the land, we must expect of course that the 
Churches of Scotland and America — yea, and we believe many of her 
own Colonial Daughters — will withdraw from communion with her. 

Further, it must, we repeat, with shame be admitted that this 
tampering with Catholic doctrine has not been forced upon us ille* 
gaily, but only in the discharge of a trust which the Church has 
consciously and solemnly surrendered to the State. We say consci- 
ously : for, as was shown in our last Number, the Act of William 
IV. constituting the present Court of Appeal was only the legiti- 
mate result of a power confided to the State at the Reformation. 

The injury inflicted upon the Church then has been two-fold : 
her doctrine has been depraved : and her liberty violated. And the 
question at once ensues. Which shall we try first of all to remedy ? 
Is it best to try immediately to recover the Church's liberty ; and 
then leave her to vindicate her own doctrine by a synodical act or in 
any other way that she may think fit ? Or should we content ourselves 
with solemnly repudiating the heretical interpretation that has been 
imposed upon our formularies, and seek another opportunity of 
claiming for the Church that freedom of synodiCal action which was 
faithfully promised to her upon the word of a sovereign,t but which 
has now for nearly a century and a half been denied to her. 

* We allade to the argunient, that we mast consider the promises of faith and re- 
pentance to heimplied in Private Baptism. '* Any other conclusion,* 'say these learned 
Judges. '* would he an argument to prove that none but theimper^ct and incomplete 
ceremony aUowed in the exceptional case would be neceasary in any case." Of course 
nothing more is necessary in order to the completeness' of ^the Sacrament. The 
matter and the form, the words and the water atone are of tiie essence of Baptism. 

t See King James's Declaration prefixed to the 39 Articles. " Out of our princely 
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Much doubtless might be said in favour of either of these courses 
of action. On the one side we might argue that the evil lies deeper 
than the mere forcing upon us a single heretical judgment. This 
judgment only lays bare a condition of things which has long since 
existed^ although the great majority of us have up to this time been 
ignorant of the fact ; and as we are now to all appearance robbed 
of one Article of Christian Doctrine, so in like manner may we suc- 
cessively be despoiled of many others. According to the principles 
laid down by Lord Langdale, it would be impossible for the Church 
to defend the Apostolic rite of Confirmation if disputed. Or (what 
is really at the present moment a most likely object of attack) should 
the Inspiration of Holy Scripture be impugned^ it would^ we con- 
ceive^ be impossible to convict the person propounding such a view 
of heresy^ so long as this judgment is unrepealed. '^ If there be 
any doctrine (says the Court of Appeal) on which the Articles are 
silent or ambiguously expressed so as to be capable of two meanings ; 
we must suppose that it was intended to leave that doctrine to pri- 
vate judgment, unless the Rubrics and Formularies clearly and 
distinctly decide it.'' Now the Articles, it is plain, say nothing 
whatever about the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, nor does the 
Prayer Book. Consequently, upon the principles here laid down 
" we must suppose that it was intended to leave that doctrine to 
private judgment." Convocation cannot pronounce upon the ques- 
tion, for her voice is silenced. And though Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust might, upon the authority of ancient Councils, condemn any 
individueJ denying the Inspiration of the Bible, the judgment must 
infallibly be reversed by the Committee of Privy Council. This 
instance may suffice to show that all parties are equally concerned in 
the danger now impending over the Church, and one advantage 
which might be looked for in taking our stand upon this point, 
rather than upon the question of Regeneration in Baptism, is, that 
we might hope more effectually to carry men of all parties with us. 

It is true that it may be many years before another question 
concerning the interpretation of doctrine shall be brought before 
this Court of Appeal. It may be one year, or it may be one hun* 
dred years. But our duty as a Church is surely quite irrespective 
of probable or possible events : that cannot depend upon the un- 
certain issue of futurity. The power to interpret doctrines is at 
this moment actually vested in a Court of laymen, eve^ one of 
whom may at any time be without the Communion of the Church — 
heretics or infidels — ^not one of whom is necessarily in the smallest 
degree conversant with Ecclesiastical law or custom. And should 
the Church tamely acquiesce in this spoiling of her inalienable 

care that the Churchmen may do the work which is proper anto them, the Biahops 
and Clergy from time to time in Convocation upon their humble desire, shall have 
licence under our broad seal to deliberate of, and to do all such things, as being made 
plain by them, and assented unto by us, shall concern the settled continuance of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England now established." 
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rights^ and of that commission with which she has been invested 
by her Divine Foander^ she must be held to have forfeited her pro- 
phetic office, and will speedily become a dead Branch in the Vine. 
To say that we shall have done our duty by petitioning and pro- 
testing is simply ridiculous. A '^ candle that is put under a bushel'' 
may as well not exist at all : and God Himself, we may justly ex- 
pect, will extinguish it. 

So much at least might very justly be urged in favour of a 
demand for the instant revival of Convocation, with full liberty to 
deliberate upon all matters touching the Church's welfare. And 
then certainly the whole question of the relation between Church 
and State must come under review. Neither can arguments be 
wanting, of a nature too quite in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, for enforcing its re-adjustment. The compact now existing 
bears all the marks of Tudor tyranny. And if liberty has since 
been extended to all classes of her Majesty's subjects, both in 
matters civil and religious, on what possible ground can a similar 
boon be denied to churchmen ? Emancipation has freely been 
granted to fioman Catholic and Protestant alike ; and we must de- 
mand it for ourselves. Never did Statutes so defeat their expressed 
object as those of Henry and Elizabeth, to which we referred last 
month. The intention of their framers was to destroy the power of 
the Roman See in England. The effect of them is that they are 
driving persons into the arms of that very See ; and must infalli- 
bly force many more in the same direction ; (for we are persuaded, 
experience will show that there is no middle course ;) unless the 
Church does gird on her armour and commence the struggle, (not 
rashly or out of momentary spleen, but calmly and deliberately,) 
for a just measure of freedom. And if the submission of the 
Church were at the first wrong, or mistaken, or even questionable, 
the course of time has aggravated that wrong or inconvenience a 
thousand fold. At the epoch of the Reformation and long subse- 
quently the Church might well repose a large measure of confidence 
in her own Court of Convocation, which could vindicate the 
purity of her doctrine whencesoever it were assailed. No such 
safeguard now exists on the side of the Church ; while the danger 
to be apprehended is greatly enhanced, both by the altered character 
of the Parliament, which at the time of the passing of the Act in 
question consisted exclusively of Churchmen, as well as by the vir- 
tual transfer of the Supremacy from the person of the individual 
Sovereign, who then believed himself to be endowed with a certain 
sacred, semi-sacerdotal, power (by which he claimed the actually 
divine prerogative of healing the sick by his " touch") to the prime 
minister of the day, who, in his turn, is the nominee of a creedless 
Parliament. This is tying ** a fixed Tudor Supremacy to a shifting 
Brunswick Constitution I" 

This is the line of argument taken by " an Anglican Layman." 
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^' You are beginning at the wrong end [in asking for a Chnrch 
Tribunal in lieu of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council] ; so 
long as there is a binding compact between the Church and the 
State, that the Church shall confine her teaching within certain 
specified limits, a demand for distinct Church Courts, which shall 
have the power to interpret the tenoro of the compact independently 
of the State, is, on the face of it, unreasonable ; you must, as a pre- 
hniinary step, petition to be freed from the compact whic^ enslaves 
and controls you, and from the Supremacy which, even if reason- 
able when the Monarch was Monarch, ceased to be so when 
other authorities were associated with the Monarchy, if not substi- 
tuted for it. Petition against the ' Act of Submission ' and the 
Royal Supremacy, or else repudiate it, and then you may talk of in- 
dependent Church Courts/' — (p. 14.) 

It is a remarkable coincidence that even laymen are beginning 
to object to the Oath of Supremacy. We allude to the petitions 
of Lords Clancarty and Bradford, presented to the House of Peers 
by Lord Brougham, and, we believe, supported bv him. 

Mr. Mayow^s very sensible pamphlet, we may here just mention, 
and Mr. Irons (of whom we shall have to say more hereafter) both 
advise an immediate demand for Convocation. 

The other alternative is to proceed to an immediate vindication 
of the doctrine assailed. And the arguments of those who adhere 
to this view are both many and weighty. First they will dwell upon 
the fundamental and essential character of the doctrine in question, 
which lies at the very root of the spiritual life. Next, forecasting 
that this attack upon the Catholic Faith will not stand alone, they 
urge that the present Article is one which admits peculiarly well of 
defence. Mr. Neale has some very forcible observations* bearing 
upon this pomt. 

'* Is it not a mark (he asks) of God*8 care over her, that the point for 
which the English Church is now called to fight, is one on which herCa* 
tholicity is so palpable, so undeniable ? Supposing for a moment that the 
other great Sacrament had been called in question. At what disad- 
vantage should we then have contended ! How much more plausible 
would have been the Zuinglian explanation ! How much less of abso- 
lute downright proof could we have produced on our own side ! Of all 
possible battle-fields. Baptism is that, not even excepting Absolution, on 
which we fight to most advantage, and on which we shall conquer most 
triumphantly." 

• Mr. Nettle's Tnd oontaias several Tery Tslaable passages-^at his sssln argn- 
ment, we csnoot bat feel, admits of being turned directly against the Church. His 
" hope" is chiefly grounded on the seTeral sucoessiTe revival that hsTe taken place 
within her since the Reformation, as nnder Land, by the *< EvangeUcal" movement 
of the last century, and chiefly that which we are now witnessing. But might not an 
opponent r^oin, that Laud was murdered, Wesley forced into schism, and the most 
learned, pious, and devoted sons and daughters of the English Church at the present 
day barely tolerated ? 
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And again — 

" It will be granted by them, I imagine, that the formularies of the 
Phiyer Book not only assert the doctrine of Efetptismal Regeneration, but do 
so expressly, definitely, dogmatically ; that they do so in the most solemn 
manner, by assuming the gift, and, on that assumption, thanking Gon 
for having bestowed it. Nor will it be denied that they could hardly 
assert any doctrine more definitely and more dogmatically : and that, if 
we were summoned to alter the office of Baptism, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the truth ever being called into question, we should find 
it extremely difficult to fence it with any additional bulwarks. 

" But I will go further than this : and will say that neither among the 
Eastern offices of Baptism, — ^all of which I know well, — Constantinopo- 
litan, Gopto- Jacobite, Armenian, Syro- Jacobite, Ethiopic, Nestorian — 
nor, to the best of my belief and research, among those of the West, is 
there one which so unequivocally asserts the unconditional Regeneration 
of an infant as our own office. In other words, of no other Church 
under the sun could it be affirmed with such plenitude of certainty, that 
it asserts the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as of our own. It 
really seems to be almost providential that the opening of the Roman 
oflioe was abrogated in our own books. It begins, as every one knows, 
by the Priest's inquiring of the Godfisther — * What seekest thou from 
the Chuxch of Gon ? Faith. What doth faith procure for thee ? Eter- 
nal life.' — Now* if this were so in our office, what ingenious reasons, 
what recondite arguments, would have been produced to prove that the 
ftdth of the parent, or of the sponsor, or of the congregation, or the hypo- 
thetical future faith of the child. — was asserted by the Church to be a 
pre-requisite to regeneration. Now, not a subterfuge, — not a loophole, 
— not the shadow of a doubt can be discovered, or can be made, in the 
service, except one. 

" That one, I need not say, is the ' charitable hypothesis.* " 

The clearing of the Church from the charge of duplicity and 
doable dealing which is involved in this " hypothesis/' does really 
seem indispensable to the interests of morahty and truthfulness. 
For surely^ as the Bishop, of Exeter argues^ such an authoritative 
tampering with plain words must lead to infidehty and indifference. 
It must loosen the very roots of faith in the land. If the expres- 
sions of the Prayer Book in this instance are to go for nothing, then 
sorely Creeds and Canons must also go along with them. It is not 
only that they will be henceforth so much waste paper : they will 
be a snare npon the conscience ; a solemn religious equivocation ; 
a continual corrupting of that virtue which may still yet happily be 
called national — ^the virtue of truthfulness. 

Further it will be an argument that comes home to the minds of 
many qniet Christians, that this is a contest to which God is mani- 
festly calling them. The religious temper shrinks instinctively 
firom strife and agitation. But here the aggression is publicly 
made, and on so critical a matter that there is positively no room 
for scruple. 
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Once more^ a question of mere doctrine^ some will think^ may be 
maintained with less risk of exciting the jealousy of the State^ than 
if we go to demand a surrender of a power deliberately conferred 
by the Churchy and ever since practically recognized and obeyed. 
Against this argument^ however^ may be set the probability that on 
the question of the reyiyal of Convocation^ a greater unanimity might 
be found to eiist among the Clergy. At least the opposition would 
not follow the old hereditary channels of party spirit. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin^ would be found on the same side as Archdeacon 
Manning; and high and low Church Clergy are alike anxious for a 
spiritual legislature. 

On the whole then we should say that the arguments in be- 
half of the two different courses are very nearly balanced. And 
it may reasonably be hoped that if the Church ever again in any 
form regain her voice, she will not be easily reduced to silence^ till 
many of her existing sores are healed. 

For ourselves then we are ready to follow either course which 
those who possess the confidence of the Church prescribe. The 
Bishop of Exeter, (than whom we agree with Mr. Mayow in think- 
ing, " the English Church has had none since Laud of greater 
heart to do or suffer all that may be needful in her cause ^') calls 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury to " summon his corn-provincial 
Bishops ; and invite them to declare what is the faith of the Church 
on the article impugned in this judgment." The "Resolutions'* 
prefixed to our article suggest indOfferently the addressing the 
Primate with the same view, or the asking licence for Convocation 
to declare the doctrine. In either course, we say^ we are pre- 
pared to acquiesce ; only we would say that when Convocation 
meets, there are many other subjects which must perforce engage 
her attention, besides the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
Begin then if you please with that, but deceive not yourself with 
imagining that there can be an end of the Church's legislative 
functions. Parliament is busy now in reviewing all the relations of 
the State j and seems daily more and more disposed to revise and 
modify her relations with the Church. How then shall the Church 
have nothing to say in the matter? Who is to represent her 
interests ? How is her voice to be expressed ? How is it possible 
to make a compact when one party only is consulted ? 

Mr. Irons' Pamphlet, of which we have reserved all notice to 
the end, has been written with the best intentions : but this is all 
that can justly be alleged in its favour. We should have expected 
from its author abler arguments, clearer reasonings and a more ac- 
curate acquaintance with the law than he appears to possess. Mr. 
Irons endeavours to prove that the Royal Supremacy before and 
after the Reformation, was, in all essential points^ the same power. 
The instances he adduces to show how Ecclesiastical Supremacy was 
exercised prior to the Reformation are not to the point ; being, for 
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the most part, cases of attempted usurpation on the part of the 
Crown, strenuously resisted by the Church. In those ages^ the 
Church was solemnly declared to be freey and its freedom was 
guaranteed, again and again, by Sovereigns, and by parliaments. 
Undoubtedly, the English kings attempted to gain undue influence 
over the ecclesiastical power \ but was not the whole feeling of 
the country enlisted against them ? Did not Archbishops go into 
exile^ rather than submit ? and were they not accompanied to the 
shores of England, by a sympathizing populace, applauding their 
firmness, and beseeching their blessing ? These are circumstances 
which Mr. Irons ought not to have overlooked. 

In alluding to the Reformation Laws of Supremacy, this writer 
has fallen into more than one error. For example, referring to the 
Commissioners appointed 1 Eliz. Cap. 1, for the exercise of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, he adds — '^ it is true that they were forbidden 
to judge anything for heresy, without the convocation.^' If Mr. 
Irons means by this assertion, that trials for heresy were to be 
brought before these Commissioners and the Convocation, as one 
joint court of appeal, he is wrong, and has plainly mistaken the 
meaning of the eighteenth clause of 1 Eliz. Cap. 1, — to which, 
we presume, he is alluding. That clause enacts that nothing shall 
be considered as heresy, except what has been already determined 
to be heresy by the general councils, or what may hereafter, (i.e., 
after the passing of that act,) be declared to be such, by the King 
with the advice of his Parliament, with the consent of Convocation. 
This is a restraint upon the Church's power of defining heresy ; 
but it does not forbid the King*s Commissioners, '' to judge any- 
thing for heresy, without the convocation.'' 

Again, there is an inaccuracy in the saying that '^ the title of 
supreme head was distinctly repudiated as of doubtful import.'' 
The plain truth is — (would that men's fears and prejudices did not 
unconsciously blind their eyes) — that Queen Elizabeth, entertain- 
ing a conscientious objection to this title, silently dropt it, and for 
the word "Head," substituted that of "Governor": but it has 
never been distinctly repudiated by the State, and has been lately 
claimed for Queen Victoria, by Lord John Russell, in the House of 
Commons, as well as by recent writers in the Times Newspaper. 
We do most earnestly wish that it could, with truth, be alleged, 
that this objectionable title had indeed been distinctly repudiated. 

We must also object to the tone adopted in this pamphlet to- 
wards those whose views on the Supremacy of the Crown happen 
to difier from the view advocated in its pages. Wi)y impute mo- 
tives and write angrily — especially in these times of acknowledged 
doubt and perplexity r Mr. Maskell may wish to save the Church 
of England, and may think that she can be saved only by acknow- 
ledging an error, and at all risks, retracting it : Mr. Irons, on the 
other hand, may be of opinion, that she has not committed the 
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error alleged against her, and that, consequently, she has nothing 
to retract. May not both these opinions be put forward by men 
equally honest, equally conscientious, equally solicitous to uphold 
the truth ? Why, then, impute unworthy motives ? 

Once more, we would ask Mr. Irons what he means by assert- 
ing, that " Mr. Lewis* able and intelligible pamphlet has furnished 
all the materials for those who, with faint acknowledgments, are 
following him in this controversy ?" Is not this an implied charge 
of plagiarism against Mr. Maskell, and against " all '' who may 
happen to take a similar view of the Supremacy of the Crown ? 
How could Mr. Irons substantiate his charge — especially as there 
are some who differ from him on this subject, and who, neverthe- 
less, have never so much as seen Mr. Lewis' pamphlet ? What is 
gained by such sweeping and ill-grounded charges ? Do they not 
tend to irritate men who may really agree more than they seem to 
agree ; and thus throw greater obstacles in the way of discovering 
the truth, than exist already ? 

The latter pages of Mr. Irons* pamphlet afford a proof, that 
there is no essential difference between him and the writers he is 
opposing, in their practical estimate of the evils of the existing 
system. We quote the concluding paragraph, the last sentence of 
which deserves from all the most thoughtful attention : — 

•• Wise Statesmen had better recollect, then, that they have to do 
with a religious nation, and a democratical age ; and aim so to settle 
our system in Church and State, that it may have the deeper sympa- 
thies of our nature engaged in its defence and not enlisted against it. 
Let them look forward a little, beyond the patchwork legislation of the 
present hour — ^if they have any high ambition to construct what will 
last — what will bear looking into. Their present system of suspicion, 
irritation, and (I say again and again) defiance of conscience, persevered 
in much longer towards the Church, will, if successful, destroy its self- 
respect, and then its respectability : [Query, what is meant by the re- 
spectability of the Church?] And statesmen will find that though 
enlarging and perhaps outwardly adorning, and cleansing our ecclesias- 
tical constitution, they have destroyed its moral power, its inward life, 
and produced a vast inert machine, which will be wholly powerless to 
deal with a spiritually paralyzed nation." 

The Bishop of Exeter's Letter to the Archbishop, which reached 
us as this article was passing through the press, being a review of 
Dr. Sumner's Preface to the new edition of his '' Apostolical 
Preaching," which unhappily formed the basis of the judgment of 
the Privy Council, scarcely falls within the scope of this article. 
We must, however, put on record the noble and dignified resolution 
which his Lordship has formed, and which in his hands is not 
likely to be a mere empty threat. 
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"Meanwhile, I have one most painful duty to perform. I have to 
protest not only against the judgment pronounced in the recent cause, 
but also against the regular consequences of that judgment. I have to 
protest against your Grace's doing what you will be speedily called to 
do, either in person, or by some other exercising your authority. I 
have to protest, and I do hereby solemnly protest, before the Church of 
England, before the Holy Catholic Church, before Him who is its Divine 
Head, against your giving mission to exercise cure of souls, within my 
diocese, to a Clergyman who proclaims himself to hold the heresies 
which Mr. Gorham holds. I protest that any one who gives mission 
to him till he retracts, is a favourer and supporter of those heresies. I 
protest, in conclusion, that I cannot, without sin— and, by God's 
grace, 1 will not— hold communion with him, be he who he may, who 
shall so abuse the high commission which he bears." 

Mr. Neale reminds us that it has been permitted to " simple 
Bishops," and even ''laymen/' in the Church's best days to raise 
the cry of heresy against Archbishops and Patriarchs. We take 
courage indeed from the firm attitude which the Bishop here as- 
sumes, and trust that in this most critical day of the Church's ex- 
istence, he will be supported by the great majority of his Episcopal 
brethren. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

T^ Cro$$ and the Serpent. By the Rrv. William Haslam. Oxford 
and London : Parker. 18mo. pp. 273. 

Thb author of this interesting Essay is already known to the public by 
his book on the " Antiquities of the Church of S. Piran, in Cornwall." 
From one who has evinced such careful and at the same time reverent 
antiquarian research as that book displays, we may be prepared to ex- 
pect much when he handles, as he has done in the work now before us, 
the subject of what may be properly called mystical symbolism. He 
has proposed to trace the symbol of Redemption as it existed in the 
religious forms and mythes of heathenism, as well as in the inspired 
prophecies of the Jews« In this he has, we think, been far from un- 
successful. The Introduction contains a sketch of the history of the 
early race of mankind from the Fall to the dispersion, interpreted, if the 
term may be used, from the scanty records which Divine wisdom has 
allowed us in the opening of the Pentateuch. This task — a dangerous 
one, it must be confessed, with German Rationalism at our side, — may 
safely be intrusted to one whose sentiments are so modest and cautious 
as those expressed by Mr. Haslam in his Preface. He next proceeds, 
perhaps qwing to the limits of the Essay, and the vastness of the sub- 
ject, less at length than we could wish, to show how in the primary 
alphabets, the Cross was adopted as the radical symbol — how in the 
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rites and mythes of every kind of Ophite worship, Egyptian, claesical, 
Buddhist. Mexican. Druidical, Scandinavian, the Cross, the Tree, and 
above all, the Divine Rbdbbiibb, are mystically shadowed forth as des- 
tined to prevail over the Dragon, and how in all these the symbol of 
salvation appears to maintain its ground over the serpent form of the 
Enemy of mankind. And not only in these but in Jewish Prophecy 
also, the Cross is mystically revealed to us as the instrument of our 
life. 

One of these instances out of many is alluded to in the Catholic 
Epistle of S. Barnabas, which Mr. Haslam properly quotes, showing 
that at all events he does not stand alone in his interpretations. And 
lastly, from the subsequent history of the triumph of the Catholic 
Church over heresy and Paganism, he gives us a clear view of the ful- 
filment of all these types. In conclusion, Mr. Haslam calls attention 
to what we believe to be the true mode, albeit one which needs much 
caution, of combating the relics of heathenism, by showing the 
sacramental nature of the mythes and typical forms still retained iu 
them. The subject is one of great interest ; and though the mystical 
be perilous ground, still it is true that in it lies buried much of wonder- 
ful and valuable truth. It is needful only that it be approached not in 
a mere antiquarian or still worse, a wild imaginative spirit, but in cau- 
tion, reverence, and modesty. This the author of the work before us 
has given clear proof of possessing ; and we recommend him to the 
perusal of those who are wont to deride the very name of symbolism^ 
and to ignore the all-pervading power of the blessed Cross. 



Thoughts on Rationaligm, Revelation^ and the Divine authority of the 
Old Testament. By the Rbv. A. Mc Caul, D.D. To which is added 
The State of Christianity in Germany, by Pbofbssob Quinbt, 
Translated from the French. London : Seeleys. 18mo. pp. 160. 

Amongst all the perils to which the faith of Chsist is and has been ex- 
posed, *' perils by sea and land, perils of robbers, |)erils among false 
brethren," there is perhaps none so startling as that worship of intellect, 
which in some form or other has been the ultimate tending- point of 
every device of the evil one against Christianity, and which has in 
these latter days been reproduced in Germany under the name of ration- 
alism. It Is therefore a matter of sincere gratification when we find 
the pen of one so able as Professor Mc Caul, not idle in the dqty of 
defending the " faith once delivered to the Saints." The first efibrts of 
the German critical school seem to have been directed against the Old 
Testament. It is variously regarded as a semi -inspired, incomplete, and 
garbled production, a sacred my the, a tissue of anti-Christian falsehood. 
The Professor's well known acquaintance with the Sacred Tongue has 
led him to take up the defence of thi^ portion of the Divine Revelation. 
And this he has done not so much by a direct establishment of the 
Divine authority of the Old 1'estament, as by proving that with it the 
New is so inseparably connected that both must stand or fall together. 

Taking Wegscheider and Schleiermacher as representatives of the 
school he is combating, he quotes from them some really awful passages, 
in which is embodied the principle on which they reject the law, the his- 
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tories, and the prophecies: pretended incompatihility of the earlier 
with the Ohriatian Revelation. This principle, he shows, if consistently 
carried out, must involve the rejection of both alike. 

While we express oor gratitude to Dr. Mc Caul for taking the matter 
in hand, and moreover are shocked to find that the spirit of error he is 
endeavouring to oppose, was as he proves, an exportation from Eugland, 
we cannot but caution him that a weak, or one-sided, or inaccurate de- 
fence of truth is in fact worse than none at all. It is with great regret 
we find him concluding his *' Thoughts " in this strain : — 

** Rationalism u in all countries the offspring of the natural enmity of the 
carnal mind to God. When driven out Iroin the darkness of superstition, 
unregenerate man cannot bear the presence and interposition of the 
Almighty. Popery interposed Christ's vicar, and the Virgin Mary, and 
Saints, and Angels, and Martyrs, liationalism interposes the works of God, 
nature, reason, and philosophy, to escape direct communication with their 
Ckkatoe. The life of the former is the subjugation of the world under 
Ch K I st'b representative, and therefore the Advent of Christ indefinitely 
postponed to leave room for the Church. Of the latter, the coutinuance of 
the world for ever as it is at present." 

Dr. Mc Caul will, we are sure, acquit us of all desire to uphold or 
defend error of any kind, whether it should chance to be in our own or 
any other Communion, if we remind him that, pure or impure, the 
Roman Catholic Church is humanly speaking, the only power which, 
under Gou, seems able to Christianize the infidel masses of philoso- 
phizing Germany. We would not call upon him to wound his Protes- 
tant feelings by defending hea*, but would simply assure him that it is 
perilous, — more perilous perhaps than he can conceive — to undermine. 



Mediiatunu on the Suffering Life on Earth of our Lord and only Sa- 
viour, from the French of Pinart. Masters, pp. 352. 

This is not a mere translation, but an adaptation skilfully and carefully 
executed, of a very excellent French work for the use of English read- 
ers. Such a task is by no means an easy one, nor yet of light import- 
ance in the present day, when the fire which God hath willed to kindle 
seems passing from heart to heart among us, stirring up many to rise 
and seek an aliment more powerful for their devotional yearnings than 
would have sufficed them in times less earnest and momentous : yet this 
very longing, this restlessness of soul, which seems spreading far and 
near, renders the preparation of suitable food for anxious minds a matter 
of no small peril ; there are subtle elements abroad just now ; and a 
word, an allusion, falling on a ready soil, may work such effects as 
could never have been anticipated. We have seen the weighty influence 
which these adapted works have exercised of late years, though chiefly 
designed to meet only the wants of those highly- wrought spirits endued 
with intensity of feeling, who dwell as it were in a rarified atmosphere, 
where the air is keen and difficult to breathe, as on the mountain tops. 
The great risk in ministering to the necessity of such seems to be the 
too frequent evaporation of real religious fervour in mere excitement : 
but the work before us is addressed to a far more general class of read- 
ers, and though high-toned and earnest, is not likely to produce any 
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dangerous result; it is eminently practical, each chapter concluding 
with a series of plain maxims for daily life, which speedily draws down 
the feelings to the test of practice ; these are written with an extreme 
simplicity of style, and the editor, as we gather from the notes, has 
heen peculiarly careful in omitting whatever seemed in the slightest de- 
gree hazardous. It has struck us that the author seems at times to 
endeavour to render the way of eternal life more simple and easy than 
we conceive the Via Cruets can ever be to any ; and that there 
is an occasional discrepancy between the high tone of doctrine 
maintained throughout the reflections, and the lower rate of prac- 
tice presented for our rule at the close ; but this is happily counter- 
acted by the deep and searching wisdom with which he insists on an en- 
tire purity and rectitude in small things, rightly judging that we shall 
best guard the issues of Ufe by watching over the first seemiugly unim- 
portant steps which lead to great and serious evils. Weare therefore 
decidedly of opinion that this work will be highly useful, not to the few 
but to the many, and if we mistake not. it will commend itself to all 
who seek a sound and practical aid to their spiritual advancement. We 
cannot conclude without mentioning the singular beauty of the last 
chapter, on the loveliness of Paradise; it is highly poetical, and 
differs greatly from the rest of the book, coming in at the close like a 
ray of light to brighten the tedium of the way, where in the previous 
pages each weary step has been traced out. Ostensibly the theme of the 
work is the suffering of our Blessed Loan, but in actual fact, it is rather 
that inward and eternal love, of which, in the great Sacrament of His 
holy life. His anguish was the outward and visible sign. 



The Apostles* School of Prophetic Interpretation, with its history down to 

the present time. By Charles Maitland, author of the Church in 

the Catacombs. London : Longmans. 
Mb. Maitlano is a spirited and agreeable writer ; and our thanks are 
certainly due to him for this collection of testimony to the manner uf 
interpreting prophecy by the early Christian writers. Moreover he is 
a vigorous assailant of a certain school, which on several occasions we 
have done our best to expose. 

But here our praise of Mr. Maitland must cease. The conclusion at 
which we arrive after duly weighing what he has alleged, is, as we once 
before stated, that the interpretation of prophecy is a subject on which 
no law whatever prevailed in the early Church. In attempting to es- 
tablish such a law the present writer has certainly outstepped the bounds 
of that impartiality which should characterize the historian : his pre- 
mises do not warrant his conclusions. 

Comparing him with Dr. Wordsworth, the last writer we have had 
occasion to notice on this subject, we may say that he differs from him, 
in advocating the millennial theory — on grounds, we must say, the most 
slender and unsatbfactory ; and agrees with him in identifying Rome 
with Babylon, and in all which that principle of interpretation involves. 

We have pleasure in announcing a new edition of Mr. Nralk's 
Hymns for the Sick. We have seen their excellence proved by experi- 
ence. 
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Sermons touching upon the very critical position of the Church have 
been published by Messrs. Dodsworth, Sewell, Claughton, (of Kidder- 
minster.) Watson, Oldknow, Kemper, and Dr. Biber. Their number 
prevents more than this general notice. Forms of Prayer and Intercession 
also, we are glad to see, are not forgotten. One such may be obtained 
at our Publisher's ; and one of greater length has been published by 
Spottiswoodes and Shaw. 

Lord Jobn Mannkrs has published a welcome volume of Ballads 
and other Poems, (Rivingtons.) The metres appear to us occasionally 
rather awkwardly chosen ; but they give indications of real poetic feel- 
ing, and abound in sound Christian principle. 

The Doctrine of Holy Baptism briefly explained in its practical vses, by 
the Rev. C. £. Douglass, B.A., Curate of Brighton, (King.) falls con- 
siderably short of being an accurate statement. It is not right to pre* 
dicate universally *' two great spiritual changes " in men, viz : Regene- 
ration and Conversion ; nor should the writer venture to say that the 
former is not a change of nature, but only of state. Intentionally Mr. 
Douglass is sound ; but he needs a deeper study of theology. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, (Masters,) is done by one who clearly 
understands the natures, capacities, and tastes of children. We can 
very strongly recommend it. 

*• A Church without dogmatic theology." writes Mr. Maskell. *• is 
a fiction and a shadow.*'* It is to this shadowy and visionary state of 
being that the present bondage and persecution of the £nglish Church 
is threatening to reduce her, and we therefore always hail with gratifi- 
cation any of those outward manifestations, which tend to evince the 
strength of that inward spirit, which rises up against the inherent 
danger and falsehood involved in all such tendencies. Such a protest 
now lies before us from the pen of a Cambridge Tutor, Ma. William 
Bonner Hopkins, of S. Catharine's Hall. It is entitled, Some Points 
of Christian Doctrine Considered, with reference to certain Theories re- 
cently put forth by the Right Hon. Sir J, Stephen, K.CB.^ L.L.D., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. The 
writer is almost exclusively concerned with the Epilogue to Sir J. 
Stephen's Essays, and has set himself to examine and refute the very 
lamentable and grievous errors of the new Professor on the solemn doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and of Eternal Punishment. This task be has 
performed with candour, ability, and much good feeling. Such aberra- 
tions as those of Sir James Stephen, are. of course, less alarming in a 
layman, than they would be in one entrusted with the cure of souls ; 
still, as Mr. Hopkins justly observes, " the Philosophy of Modern 
History cannot be disengaged from Theology, because the history of 
the world has always in Christian times been necessarily interwoven 
with the history of the Church." Therefore, as he proceeds to argue, 
" the Lectures of the Professor of Modem History, must in a very con- 
siderable measure take their tone from his theological opinions. Hence 
the public announcement of his belief demands the notice of some who 
would not otherwise feel themselves called upon to notice it at all.*' — 
(Preface.) Having not very long since reviewed Sir James' volumes, 
* On Absolution, p. 240. 
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we will not now stop to enter into detailed argument upon errors, which 
we then noticed as the most prominent among the Essayist's faults and 
deficiencies — all arising in the main from one copious fountain-head of 
mischief, namely, a gross ignorance and consequent contempt of the 
study of dogmatic truth. But we do cordially recommend Mr. 
Hopkins's Pamphlet, and especially to two classes of thinkers; 1. 
Younger theological students, who may be easily led away from sober 
research and sound learning by the ignis-fatuus of this Professor's well- 
meant, but most unhappy, speculations ; and 2. To those among our 
readers, should we chance to have any such, who may have been trained 
in the atmosphere of the sot disant Evangelical School. Let them 
ponder well the phenomenon placed before them in this religious and 
thoughtful pamphlet. Here is a man of brilliant abilities and large 
heart, of deep and earnest feeling, brought up amid the influences of 
the real and unquestioned piety, which distinguished the leading mem- 
bers of the last generation's society on Clapham Common. And this 
man, despite good intentions, is proved to be heretical, (in all but will) 
on fundamental truths concerning the Rbobbmer of mankind, and to 
have scattered the seeds of doubt broad-cast among his fellow- Christians 
on an awful doctrine uttered by that Redbbmbk. which but too many 
wish to disbelieve, which once disbelieved opens the door to all other 
infidelity whatsoever. The Un-Catholic, though earnest and in many 
ways most beneficial, movement styled Evangelicalism, could not possi- 
bly retain within its feeble grasp^ minds gifted with any remarkable 
powers of learning, thought, and observation. Whither then shall such 
spirits now betake themseh-es ? Will they listen to the alluring voice 
of German Neology, which does certainly find food of some kind for 
their intellectual nature ? Or if shrinking, like Sir James Stephen, 
with dread from such treatment of their Bibles, will they join him in a 
futile attempt to separate the Sacred Scriptures from the Church of 
Him Who gave both blessings to the race of men ? Or will they listen 
to the warning of a son of one the most eminent and distinguished in 
that very coterie just referred to ? '* It is time that the subjective re- 
vival of the last age, should assume also an objective character. If this 
be neglected, it will gradually die out, like so mauy other religious re- 
vivals ; and the real earnestness which dictated its growth, will evapo- 
rate in a system of empty phrases and party watchwords."* Will they 
in short follow the example of so many of the most valued of their 
quondam co-religionists and turn to aid that Catholic movement, which 
can alone find food, alike for the unlearned and the gifted, the imagina- 
tive and the practical ; for all the component portions of man*8 complex 
nature, for heart and intellect, for body, soul, and spirit ? Another 
connection in which this Pamphlet is noticeable is as mdicative of the 
dangers to which State patronage is everywhere bringing us. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Clericus Hibernicus," in reply to the Reviewer of Stephens* Irish 
Prayer Book has been received. Will the writer give his name and 
address ? We ask it of course in confidence. . 

* Archdeacon R. I. Wilberforce on the Incarnation, p. 6. 
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PAROCHIAL WORK, OFFICE, AND MEANS. 

1. Parochial Work. By the Rev. E. Monro, M.A., Incambent of 
Harrow-weald, Middleaex. Oxford and London : John Henry 
Parker. 1850. 

2. Christ's Mimstry the Model of Ours. A Sermon preached at 
the Creneral Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Ripon, on Sunday ^ 
February 24dh, 1850, tit the Cathedral Church of Ripon. By 
the Rfiy. William Tait, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, 
Wakefield. Published by request. London : Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans ; and John Stanfield, Wakefield. 

3. Observations on Village School Education, unth suggestions for its 
improvement. By the REy . R. A. Gordon, Rector of Ayington, 
Berks ; Inspector of the Deaneries of Ilsley and Newbury. Pub- 
lished by desire of the Lord Bishop, and the Diocesan Board of 
Education of Oxford. Oxford : Printed by W. Baxter, for the 
Diocesan Board. To be had at the Christian Knowledge Society's 
Office, High Street, Oxford: and J. H. Parker, 377, Strand, 
London. 

4. Daily ^ or Sunday, Service for Church Schools of Poor Children. 
London: Riyingtons, S. PauFs Churchyard and Waterloo 
Place. 

We confess to haye entered on the perusal of Mr. Monro's new 
work with a misgiying as to being quite at one with him in his 
ideal of an English Parish Priest. We recollected that, in a single 
sermon not long since published by him on the same subject, he 
took, we then considered, a somewhat exaggerated yiew of the active, 
missionary, evangelistic element of the pastoral office, compared 
with its strictly sacerdotal and sacramental, or again its exempla- 
tiye, or intercessional capacity. The thought occurred that, if one 
then present in our mind^s eye, to whose long-tried judgment and 
wisdom most of us would confidently look for guidance in this 
matter, — if he could be induced to favour us with his notion of a 
well ordered parish in ecclesiastical respects, there would be a more 
prominent exhibition of the calm, the passive, the studious, the 
contemplative character, — the unobtrusive influence, telling in the 
long run, of official routine duties punctually performed, — the 
avoidance of slovenliness in all things relating to religion, and yet 
of singularity or overstrained effort, or of stir and excitement,*— ex- 
actness in catechism, suggestiveness in preaching, effecting a 
lodgement and a gradual building up into all truth, — sermons 
aiming rather at the perfection of advanced penitents, than at con- 
version and startling effect, — multiplied services and sacrifice, in the 
Vol. IX.— May, 1850. m h 
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sanctuary and at the altar, — the invisible miracle-working virtue 
going out of holy Orders in sacraments, absolutions, benedictions, 
prayers, and othe? ministrations, — ^all this to the apparent dispa- 
ragement of the more directly aggressive method of " parochial 
work,'' contemplated in Mr. Monro's pattern. 

Our anticipation, thus grounded, of a slight divergence at this 
point is not wholly dissipated by an examination of his larger 
volume. Slight indeed it is, when qualified by our hearty appre- 
ciation and most grateful acknowledgment of the many invaluable 
services rendered by the excellent author in his actual ministry to 
the Church, and of the admirable lessons of truth and duty which 
he has brought us to learn in this his latest essay. Still though 
practically slight, it is not immaterial. And we are desirous, at 
the outset, to illustrate and fortify our exception by three or four 
pertinent considerations. We are desirous, in so doing, at once 
to encourage, if we may humbly undertake the office, some earnest- 
minded yoke-fellows in the priesthood, who, serving God faithfully 
in their generation, have to our knowledge, been disheartened by 
an exaggerated estimate of ministerial labours ; and, on the other 
hand, to correct, if so be, a tendency, which we seem to detect, 
not in Mr. Monro himself, but in individuals of a school (would 
it were larger !) more or less moulded after his ideal, to undervalue, 
perhaps contemn, a less ambitious, or in any respect differently 
feshioned model. 

Primarily and chiefly, we must bear in mind how, through loss 
of the primitive distribution of the ministries, many various and 
heterogeneous offices and degrees of holy Order, are now practically 
centred in the presbyterate. The Apostles, from the very unrea- 
sonableness (Acts vi. 2) of leaving the Word of God to serve 
tables, saw the necessity of a separate order, which should be '^ set 
over this business,'* while they gave themselves ''continually to 
prayer, and the ministry of the Word." We still acknowledge the 
necessity, and retain the title, while the reality of the Deaconship 
has for us no distinct perfiinctorial existence. Whatever actual 
duties are involved in the category of serving-tables, prayer, and the 
ministry of the Word, however discrepant, and in practice incompa- 
tible, and dependent upon separate gifts, are now by a sort of mutual 
concession and curtailment of their just proportions, cut down and 
dovetailed to fit the single and necessarily inadequate capacity of 
the Parish Priest. '' It is not reason," any the more now, but it 
has unhappily come to be matter of fact, that the Services of the 
Sanctuary, for example, the canonical hours, must be '' left," for the 
Clothing Club, the Missionary Society, epistolary correspondence. 
Nor are these the only " differences of administration " even trace- 
able in holy Scripture. ''He gave some Apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some, evangelists : and some, pastors and teachers." 
(Ephes. iv. 11 ; and 1 Cor. xii. 28.) It is notorious, that a reapect- 
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able body of theologians among us hold the Divine institution of 
the foarfold ministry contemplated in this passage, and its neces- 
sity {necessitate precepti, not, under present circumstances, necessi" 
iate medii) to a complete ministerial organization in all ages of the 
Church, — '^ for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the 
Ministry, for the edifying of the Body of Christ, tiU we all come 
in the unity of the Faith, &c.'' We are not now concerned with 
the solution of this question. Whether essentially necessary or 
not, it is a matter of simple historical truth, that in the early 
Church, a distinction did exist, for instance, between " the work of 
an Evangelist,'^ and the work of a Pastor ;^ and that in our day and 
communion, the two offices are blended. Further, we need no 
more than allude to the manifold degrees and functions, and provinces 
of spiritual jurisdiction, exhibited under a still more developed 
system, suited to increasiog exigencies, in the hierarchy and minor 
orders of Foreign Churches, Western and Oriental. It is evident, 
that we stand out somewhat conspicuous in the Catholic Church, 
for our fusion of the several ministries. And symptoms are not 
wanting that we are beginning to recognize the very serious prac- 
tical evils of our shorn and crippled condition in this respect. Such 
a feeling is manifest, for instance, in measures recently devised for 
exalting the office of the Parish sacristan to the dignity of an order, 
by the inverted expedient of bringing down an ecclesiastic of higher 
degree to the level of that function, and calling him a Clerk in 
Orders. It is manifest in the miserable caricature of the ancient 
lector (whose duty was not merely to enunciate, but to expound,) 
attempted in the Scripture Reader, — as though the efficacy of 
God's written Word consisted in its stereotype, and there were no 
warning given about the letter killing, and things hard to be 
understood in the Epistles, which, without learning and stability, 
are not safe from dangerous perversion I It is manifest in the 
revived functions of the rurideoanal office, — a species of Chorepiscopi, 
only without the order and with a sufficient amount of parochid 
duties in addition. Beyond all, and under a most favourable aspect, 
the same feeling is manifested in the '^ Lenten Mission,^' recorded 
in our March Number ; for here again the proper Ministers had 
surely been Evangelists, not Pastors, who have their own distinct 
employments, their own " sheep in the wilderness,'' to attend to, 
which nothing short of " present distress" should seem to justify 
their " leaving.*' 

Our case is by no means yet exhausted. Add to the above, their 
strictly ministerial functions, all the personal and semi-official oc- 

* See an admirable Sermon on the Pastoral OfiSce, by the late 6. J. Majendie» 
preached by him at the Ordination in Salisbury Cathedral, Sept. 25, 1S42, and pab- 
lished, with two others, by Messrs. Rivington. The author quotes Euseb. Hist. iii. 
37, " where it clearly appears that the EbayytXirral and the wotfiirts had distinct 
duties ; the labours of the former being preparatory to those of the latter." 
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cupations of the Clergy ; their domestic duties, as husbands and 
fathers, their scholastic duties as tutors, their social duties as country 
gentlemen, their political duties as magistrates, their intellectual 
duties as literary and scientific men ; their supernumerary duties, 
chaplaincies, secretaryships, treasurerships, trusteeships, patron- 
ships, chairmanships, editorships, rural-deanships, surrogateships, 
with all the incalculable amount of business involved in theserelations, 
in the shape of correspondence, committee meetings, and account 
keeping. Out of this maze and medley of clerical agenda we have 
to unravel and eliminate the proper and most legitimate subject- 
matter of ^^ parochial work.'' This really is the main question 
under discussion in such treatises as Mr. Monro's, in the Country 
Parson, the Pastoral Care, the Christian Ministry, the Bishopric of 
Souls, the Clergymamfs Instructor. Now, what is the principle 
which should guide us in determining the issue ? Surely it is set 
forth in the Parable of the '^ Man taking a far journey, who left 
His house, and gave authority to His servants, and to every man his 
work,** — his own proper duties, an office with certain functions to 
discharge, as, for example, '^ the porter to watch." What then, are 
the proper functions of the Parish Priest, which belong to him by 
virtue of that capacity, which it is his peculiar commission as such 
to fulfil 7 For surely preference must be given to these in pre- 
scribing his right conduct. What is his peculiar vocation f For 
what special purpose is he " set in the Church 7" What work was 
the gift of holy Orders given to enable him to perform 7 Let us 
turn to the terms of his commission. The awful words are, 
" Receive the Holt Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest in 
the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a faith" 
ful dispenser of the Word of God and of His holy Sacraments, in 
the Name/* ^c. The power of the keys, ministration of the Word 
and Sacraments — these undoubtedly are his proper functions ; the 
"Office and Work" for which he received the Holt Ghost. 
Accordingly, it is the practice on the Continent, to place in the hands 
of the newly ordained presbyter, a paten with bread upon it, and a 
chalice filled with wine. To this, his supreme Office, that which 
distinguishes him from his fellovrmen, every other species of paro- 
chial work must be subordinate and without comparison, of a wholly 
difierent kind. So much so that, to put an extreme case for the 
purpose of exemplifying the principle, we hold, that the Priest who 
should confine his ministrations to pure sacerdotal acts, would far 
more worthily discharge his function, than one who should post- 
pone them in an^ degree to an intentional expediency, or to activity 
in any other ministerial work. What, then 7 are we implying that 
the long list of agenda above specified should altogether be set aside 
as infringing upon and hindering the Priesdy Office 7 Our theory 
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is by no means so impractical and little '' suited to these times/' 
There is an immense work remaining which the Church requires to 
be done, which somebody must do, for which there ought to be special 
ministries, ordained to the several departments, — but for which none 
in particular are in fact provided, — which therefore the all-centra- 
lizing Parish Priest must do his best to get through with single- 
handed. It is next to impossible, that he can get through aU the 
persona] and official duties which devolve upon him within the 
sphere of his parochial labours. And since there is a large margin 
beyond his immediate and proper functions, a fair latitude of dis- 
cretion must be left to him in the choice of his particular work. 
This choice will be directed by the circumstances of his parish, its 
needs and opportunities, and by his own resources, ability, and 
taste. One man will give the largest portion of his time, thoughts, 
and money, to one class of institution ; one to another. One will 
pay most attention to schools ; another to pastoral visits ; another 
to corporal charities ; another to recovering dissenters ; another to 
preaching; another to missionary associations; another to peniten- 
tiaries ; another to religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods ; another 
to ritual and eoclesiological matters ; another to choral singing, 
and other appliances of public worship ; another to strictness in 
the discharge of all perfunctory and routine duties ; others, entering 
on a wider range, will take an active or literary part in the great 
theologico-political questions pending between Church and State. 
We are not at all prepared to affirm that any one of these, more 
than another, is doing or not doing what he ought to do. We are 
of opinion that ceteris paribus, each one, after his manner, and in 
his measure, is equally with the others doing his duty. 

What is one man's plain duty, in the choice of work, is by no 
means necessarily another's. Each case separately must be taken 
on its own merits ; and of these, perhaps, no other is so competent 
and fair a judge as the individual agent. The effect of moulding 
on one ideal and definite theory of parochial labour the whole body 
c^ the working Clergy would restrict the independent energies now 
distributed in action, one after this manner, another after that, all 
converging to the grand total result of progress in Church matters ; 
by which, under grace, (so reverently to apply the parable,) *' the 
whole Body, fitly joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the Body unto the edify- 
ingof itself in love." 

There is a fallacy on this subject, suggested by the title (not par- 
ticularly by the matter, which is earnest and orthodox, but somewhat 
common place generalization) of a sermon now before us, (that which 
stands second on the list prefixed,) which should be noticed, as 
really leading to the same conclusion, though seeming to make 
against it; namely, that our Blessed Lord's Ministry is a type of 
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ours. It is true, of course, that in Him was consummated the germ 
of all the ministries of the Church. He was the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession (Heb. iii. 1) ; a Prophet raised up among 
His brethren ; a Preacher of the gospel to the poor ; the Qood 
Pastor who laid down His life for the sheep ; the Teacher sent from 
God. But these several offices, centralized in Him, were afterwards 
distributed into " differences of administration,^' " according to the 
grace given,'' when '^ He ascended up on high, and received gifts for 
men; and He gave 8ome, (rou^ ftsv, not toi;) Apostles ; and somef pro- 
phets; and some, evangelists; and same, pastors and teachers." It is 
inconclusive, therefore, to take His ministry in general, as the type 
of any single ministerial office. Besides, the field of His gracious 
labours was essentially different from that of the parish priest. 
"He went throughout every city and village, preaching and showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God." The pastor is geo- 
graphically limited to a certain space, and he has to minister to 
those, who are already members of the kingdom — to feed (^oi/u^aivt iv, 
shepherdize. Acts xx. 28 ; also 1 S. Pet. v. 2) the Church of Gk)D. 
'^ To purify to Himself a peculiar people," was the object of our 
Blessed Lord's ministry ; " the perfection of the saints," is that of 
the parish priest. We think therefore that they, who in the choice 
of pastoral duties, prefer the busy, toilsome, and aggressive method 
to the sacramental, devotional, and exemplative, are not at any rate 
justified by the plea of such a precedent. Especially, when we 
further consider, that our Lord's miracles of mercy> the chief sub- 
jects of His ministry, upon the sick, the famished, and the dead, 
were types realized among us in a far higher class of miracles, still 
flowing from His blessed Presence, the priest's consecrating and 
absolving powers. 

It need scarcely be added, that what has been here said of our 
Blessed Lord's, will apply equally to the Apostles' ministry, re- 
garded as a type of ours, to the extent of its occupying a totally 
different ground of labour to that of the ordinary parish priest. 
In short, the elders (to5; irpsfffivTipovi) of the Church at Ephesus, 
to whom the words above quoted (" feed the Church of God") were 
addressed by S. Paul, come nearest of scripture precedents to the 
office in our day. And of their particular mode of ministry nothing 
definite is told us. We may guess indeed, from the glimpses which 
are occasionally given us in the Acts of the Apostles of the daily 
life of Christians in those days, brought together in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Thus, " these all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, 
and with His brethren." — "They continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles' doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers. — ^And they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour 
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with all the people/' A like inference, too, may be drawn from 
S. Paul's directions in his Epistle to Timothy, about the Bishops, — 
i. e. parish priests. 

There remain three or four further qualifications, already in 
part imphed, which shall be rather suggested than considered. 
The work of the pastoral office, it has been shown, is, not so 
much to make converts, as to perfect the advanced. Acting 
on this principle, many of our wisest parish priests have devoted 
their chief, nay, almost entire ministrations to the few faithful and 
well-disposed ones found in every congregation. Their sermons 
have been directed primarily to the consciences of these; they 
have sought to preach them into a still '^ closer walk with 
God," and to infuse a higher life into them by a warmer and more 
beautiful exterior of religion. And this, not simply with a view to 
the salvation of the individual souls, — but to raise the religious tone 
and character of the whole parish. A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump, for good as well as evil. Saints run to and fro, speak 
often to one another, and multiply^ like sparks in stubble, until, 
behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth. To advance the 
tone and standard of religion in the most perfected class of Church- 
people in a parish, will advance the tone and standard of the class 
immediately below it, and so downwards through the several grada- 
tions of the mass. A contrary course of procedure, we are per- 
suaded has a contrary effect, — reduces the whole social substance to 
the lowest level. When, then, Mr. Monro repeatedly casts what in 
a less charitable person we should call a sneer at the attention which 
has been paid of late years by the parochial clergy to ecclesiological 
and other secondary matters, he is simply begging the question, as 
though the point at issue between him and them were not, that 
'^ the salvation of souls'^ (his favourite phrase in describing the end 
of the ministry) depends, to an immense extent, upon a higher 
order of devotional forms and external worship than has hitherto 
prevailed among us. For our own part, we are satisfied, that the 
unquestionable revival of personal religion on all sides, is in a very 
large measure attributable to the instrumentality of those who, to 
the disparagement possibly of other parts of the ministry, have 
paid particular attention to Church architecture and ceremonial. 
" The want of religion in the generality of the common people,'* 
says Bishop Butler in a charge delivered at his primary visitation, 
'' does not appear owing to a speculative disbelief or denial of it, 
but chiefly to thoughtlessness and the common temptations of life. 
Your chief business, therefore, is to endeavour to beget a practical 
sense of it upon their hearts, as what they acknowledge their belief 
of, and profess they ought to conform themselves to. And this is 
to be done by keeping up, as we are able, the form and face of religion 
with decency and reverence, and in such a degree as to bring the 
thoughts of religion often to their minds ; and then endeavouring to 
make this form more and more subservient to promote the reality and 
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power of it The form of religion may indeed be where there is 
little of the thing itself ; but the thing itself cannot be preserved 
amongst mankind without the form. And this form frequently 
occurring in some instance or other of it will be a frequent admonition 
to bad men to repent, and to good men to grow better, and also be 
the means of their doing so.'** 

Next, when we spoke of certain extra-official duties derolving 
upon the clergy, we used the word '' duties/' with intention. We 
meant, such as they were under an obligation to perform. Of 
these^ some fall within, and some beyond their proper office; but 
still, as being duties, which will more or less regulate their other 
functions, they must be taken into the estimate of *' parochial work.'' 
1. In the first class, stand foremost the domestic duties. So long as 
celibacy is not made, in this part of the Church, a condition of 
holy Orders, it may plainly be a duty, in the case of individual pres- 
byters, to marry. Out of marriage will probably arise a multitude 
of other duties, — involved in the maintenance and education of a 
family. We remember calling on one of our most notoriously 
active and self-denying priests in a large town parish, and finding 
him in his study among his books ; when a cry of infantile joy or 
sorrow from the neighbouring apartment elicited the witticism, 
'^You see, I have other patristics to attend to." To one so 
situated, surely, if to any one, will apply the direction of the 
Apostle, (1 Tim. iii. 4,) about '^ One that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection with all gravity ; for if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shsJl he take care 
of the Church of Ood ?" And the same holy Apostle's confession, 
that his hands, at the trade of tent maker, ministered to his own 
necessities, may possibly afford consolation to the poor curate, who, 
by tutorage, or literature, ekes out a bare maintenance for wife and 
family. Again, the duties arising out of the relation of stipendiary 
curate and his Rector, or other superior, may be reckoned under 
this head ; a relationship, as at present recognized, exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, and which, to our mind, is practically not the least 
effectual hindrance to '' parochial work." We, however, are not 
prepared just now to suggest any remedy. 2. By duties super- 
vening on, but beyond the pastoral functions, we mean those be- 
longing to such offices as Archdeacon, Surrogate, or Bund Dean ; 
or to those of a more voluntary character, secretaryships, editor- 
ships, committeeships, and the like. We should be extremely 
sorry to see these latter put aside, waiting for their fulfilment by 
the laity. Mr. Monro's experience must have taught him, how 
extremely slowly the laity of a neighbourhood are found to come 
forward on such matters, until the clergy first set them the ex- 
ample. It is, most times, an alternative, that they be discharged 

* The whole charge should be read as bearing on this subject. Also Bishop 
Taylor's Sermon X, ''Ministers* Duty in Hope and Doctrine;" and Souths 
Sermon, VoL 1, on Psalm Ixzxvii. 2. 
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by the Clergy, or not at all. Besides, we hold that every presbyter 
owes a duty to the Church at large, as well as to his own imme- 
diate flock : and it would be a sad thing indeed, if a fastidious and 
overstrained absorption in his own parochial engagements should 
keep his back from taking an active part in the public questions 
of the day.* 

We have marked numerous passages from the beginning to the 
end of Mr. Monro's work, which appear to us, not so much to 
run counter to the above remarks,t as to need some such qualifi- 
cations in perusal. It will be sufficient to quote one of these, which 
occurring towards the end of the volume, as a sort of summing up, 
touches upon many subjects more fully treated of in other places, 
and is a fair specimen of the spirit characteristic of the whole work. 

" Let us keep it vividly before us through every day that the salvation 
of never-dying souls is our vocation; the guidance, protection, in- 
struction, and comfort of those souls are our work ; those acts and 
words which will conduce to that end are the one absorbing object of 
our life ; before them all other employments, however clerical or sacred 
in the estimation of society, in truth, pale as the morning star before 
the rising sun ; however necessary and important may be the manage- 
ment of large societies, the memhership of committees, political agita- 
tion, and vigorous protests; however besutiful and true aesthetic 
services and dress, elaborate architecture and refinement of manner may 
appear ; however valuable writings, the result of much experience and 
thought, may be to the world around, these are not the primary work 
of the parochial clergy ; winning souls to CnaisT whom He has given 
to their charge, is their first point of life ; before this, all must give 
way, alike the ease of domestic life, or if need be, in some cases do- 
mestic life at all, the calls of society, and the refinements of taste. 

" Building churches and restoring windows is not the work of the 
priest, and political agitation and the platform of the committee often 
will thrive better in the hands of a layman, while the very cause they 
have in view will be better done by the clergyman in staying at home 
and working on the souls committed to his individual care. If his object 
is freedom of teaching and power to instruct souls, he will be furthering 
his own object better by working his own school, and being present 
daily in his own church." pp. 260, 261. 

* This was written before the publication of Mr. Monro's pamphlet On the tpirit 
with which Chwrehmen »hould meet thepreeent eruie; to which, however, in com- 
mon with many other remarks in this review, it would still more forcibly reply. 

t The only point, perhaps, on which the writer of this review finds himself in 
direct antagonism with the author of '* Parochial Work/' is in regard to the prefer- 
ence assigned by the latter, to an empassioned and rhetorical style of preaching over 
the calm, thoughtful, simple, sober statement of religious truths and duties, such as 
is exhibited for instance, in '* PUdn Sermons/' Vol. YI., and in the mode of delivery 
adopted by their author. Seldom, however, finding any one to agree with him in 
this view, he has thought it better not to press it in the body of the article, notwith- 
standing his own conviction on the subject, tending to an exactly opposite conclu- 
sion to that arrived at by Mr. Monro, is grounded upon thought and observation, 
and has been much strengthened by experience and years. 

VOL. IX. N N 
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In spite of this^ the characteristic exaggeration of an earnest 
mind^ which runs throughout the volume^ we do not hesitate 
to express our hearty, though quaUfied agreement, with Mr. 
Monro's whole theory of ''Parochial Work/' — especially in the 
details. There are some exceedingly interesting remarks, more 
particularly on the *' Private Prayers " of the poor ; on Confirma- 
tion and first Communion ; on Collegiate Life for the agricultural 
labourer ; on Religious Fraternities in aid of the parochial system. 
We mention a very few only, out of many kindred topics, as being 
perhaps of a more novel character than the rest. The suggestion of 
an earlier age for Confirmation is one which has long been pressed 
by us, as of first importance, and which we should be glad to see 
all our clerical brethren in a body urging upon the Bishops. Mr. 
Monro says truly : ^' There is far more harm in the dissolution of 
the religious tie between the minister and the youth, by the long 
delay of Confirmation, till fifteen or sixteen, than there is in the 
chance of a youth receiving holy Communion before he is of that 
age when the character is developed. In fact, the absence of the 
religious discipline of school, after the age of twelve or thirteeui 
throws a boy into a more unfit condition for the holy rite, than can 
be repaired by age, or developement of character." Not the least 
interesting and instructive portion of the Essay is that which mi- 
nutely enters into the delicate subject of the sin of unchastity, but 
we regret that it was not reserved for some distinct treatise on spi- 
ritual direction. We doubt not, that its appearance here, will to a 
great extent prohibit the circulation of the volume with advantage 
among certain classes of the laity, auxiliaries in parochial work, es- 
pecially of females. We think that it should be suppressed in 
future editions of the work, and published in a separate form. 
Parochial schools and catechizing, as every one would expect, supply 
the subject matter of by far the most successful and valuable passages 
of the volume. With many of the remarks on these topics our 
readers will be familiar, as being mainly repetitions of Mr. Monro's 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, and of an able article, the authorship of 
which is now acknowledged, in a late number of our quarterly con- 
temporary, the " Christian Remembrancer/' on the subject. 

Simultaneously with ''Parochial Work/' Mr. Gordon's little 
tractate on " Village-school Education/' has issued from the press^ 
under the auspices of the Diocesan Board of Oxford. We regret 
the need of space for a lengthened exhibition of its merits. It is 
shorty plain, of a very practical character^ and accompanied with 
some useful time-tables, suited to schools of different calibre. We 
think Mr. Gordon, like most inspectors, (for he has gained his ex- 
perience in that capacity,) exaggerates the evil of using the Bible as 
a class book. Children are much more likely so to use it without 
irreverence than grown up people. Besides, do we not find that the 
reverence of school boys for Herodotus or Virgil, increases with a 
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growings and, aa it were, confidential familiarity with their language, 
thoagh acquired by the drudgery of dictionary and cane ? Are we 
not too readily taking up the outcry of the government inspectors on 
this subject, whose patrons would be glad, on any plea, to banish the 
Bible from the school-room. From the same source, we believe Mr. 
Gordon, and many others, have derived their commendation of the 
'' Irish Books ** of Education. We not long since examined every 
volume of the series j and we really cannot see in what one respect 
they are preferable to the Reading Books of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; and they contain at least some ob- 
jectionable matter. The government of course is fain to puflF them 
o£P, having so limited a sale for them in Ireland. 

Mr. Grordon agrees with Mr. Monro and ourselves in thinking 
that the children of our villages should be brought to Confirmation 
'' before the period when they ordinarily go out to service, and are 
thus removed from the pastoral care of the Clergyman, under whose 
charge they have been brought up.'' As his letter is published by 
desire of his Bishop, we trust that his Lordship begins to acquiesce 
in this opinion. We must quote Mr. Gordon's unanswerable 
argument on the subject : '^ We cannot tell how great might be the 
strength given through the grace of Confirmation. We cannot 
know how many of those who go forth into an evil world, instructed 
k may be in Christ's doctrine, and perhaps also trained in Christian 
practice, but only half armed, half endowed with Christ's gifts 
of grace, and fall into sinful, or at least careless Gon-forgetting 
habits, might have been preserved in the way of holy living, had 
they been first Confirmed, before they were so greatly tried and 
tempted." P. 28. 

There are also some admirable remarks upon the prayers of 
diildren, both private, and those to be used at school. We are 
glad to find that he recommends the respomorial method : '' It is 
much to be desired that the school service should also include some 
responses for children." The *^ Daily, or Sunday, Service for 
Church Schools of Poor Children," which stands last upon our list, 
is drawn up with this intention. It contains the Lord's Prayer, a 
Hymn suited to the different seasons, a select psalm, versicles and 
responses, a short lesson, and preces, properly so called. These 
latter commemorate the different mysteries of our Blessed Lord's 
Childhood, which are applied to the circumstances of the spiritual 
life of poor children; and so suggest ideaa suitable for mental 
prayer. They are printed in a compendious and cheap form for the 
use of schools. 
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SCOTT ON THE RESTORATION OF CHURCHES. 

A Plea for the faithful Restoration of our Ancient Churches — a 
Paper read before the Architectural and Archceoloffical Society for 
the County of Bucks, at their first Annual Meeting in 1S4S, and 
repeated at a joint Meeting of the Architectural Societies for the 
Archdeaconry of Northampton and the County of Bedford, in 
1849. To which are added some miscellaneous remarks on other 
subjects connected with the Restoration of Churches, and the rc- 
vival of Pointed Architecture. By Geoege Gilbert Scott, 
Architect. J. H. Parker, London and Oxford. Pp. 165. 

Upon the whole we regard this little book with great satisfaction. 
Some abatements to so favourable a judgment will have hereafter to 
be made : but the general tone of the Essay, we rejoice to acknow- 
ledge, is far above what we should have expected from Mr. 
Scott — better far than his works,* as an architect, entitled us 
to expect. Nothing that we had seen of Mr. Scott's impressed us with 
the idea that he had mastered the religious character of his profes- 
sion. Externally perhaps there may be a good deal to admire, as at 
S. Matthew's, City Road, London : but all the greater is our disap- 
pointment on entering one of his Churches, to find a general absence 
of religious effect. We are far indeed from wishing to point out Mr. 
Scott's works as singular in this defect. It is the fault with modem 
Churches. And we are glad now to be able to qualify this un- 
favourable criticism of his works by acknowledging that theoreti- 
cally, he is not a stranger to the very highest views of Christian 
art, as regards both the structure and arrangement of Churches. 
Remembering the minute directions given under the earlier dis- 
pensation that every thing for the service of the Tabernacle should 
be according to the " pattern showed in the Mount," Mr. Scott 
considers it " not presumptuous to imagine that the same influence 
may have been, though indirectly, exercised over the rise and de- 
velopments of the Architecture of the Christian Church." 

This is certainly to claim the very highest place for Christian 
Architecture : but how, we must ask, is such a statement consistent 
with representing individuals, who " may prefer the historical, the 
antiquarian, the purely aesthetic, or the ritual branch of the sub- 
ject " as aU equally pursuing the same great end 7 The truth is 
that if ecclesiastical architecture be entitled to claim any such 

* The Restoration of Ely Cathedral, we consider to be Mr. Scott's great work— 
but among the infinite namber of Parish Churches erected or restored by this archi- 
tect, we know but one on which the mind can rest with any feeling of satisfaction — 
and then we believe it was rather the Incumbent than the Architect, who designed. 
We allude to tbe^hurch of S. Andrew, Bradfield. 
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lofty origin (as we quite believe it is^ ) there can be but one method 
of adequately studying it — and that is the religious or "ritual " 
method. 

There are, we believe, architects, and architectural societies, who 
are not only ignorant of, but profess to ignore this whole rauge 
of study, as foreign to the province of architecture. But this is 
in effect to rob architecture of the very a^^^ which gives it its 
name ; and to lower the Professor of it below the mere builder, 
who at least recognizes a definite nXof in all that he does. Can 
any one imagine it possible that the mighty Minster, or the tiny 
Church of yonder hamlet so complete in all its parts, was built by 
one unmindful of the faith which should be symbolized thereby, 
or of the worship to be expressed 7 And how will it be now 7 An 
architect or a society is requested to furnish plans for a new 
Church. Immediately the question arises, what sort of Chancel 
shall there be 7 And herein is involved another question, what is 
a Chancel wanted for 7 If it is to be occupied like the Nave, by the 
seats of the worshippers, why distinguish it from the rest of the 
fabric 7 If it is merely to be a receptacle to hold the Altar, it can 
scarcely be too shallow. But if on the other hand it is understood 
to be the place for the celebration of the Divine Offices, a plea is at 
once established both for its separation from the rest of the Church, 
and for its extension to some thirty or forty feet in depth. And 
here we gladly quote a passage from Mr. Scott, which, as far as it 
goes,* is quite satisfactory ; and which we presume accounts for 
the many chancels which we have seen designed by him, only to be 
occupied by the Squire's or Parson^s family. 

" I need hardly say that the first step towards restoring the Chancel, in 
any case, to its legitimate uses, is to reform, and indeed reconstruct, these 
representatives of the ancient choir, and to place them under proper regu- 
lations, so that they might return to their right position in the chancel, 
so soon as its present holders see the propriety of restoring it to its 
proper uses. Till this is done it is useless for an architect to protest 
against the appropriation to ordinary uses of the choir seats ; his argu- 
ments will appear frivolous pedantry to those who see that there is no- 
body to occupy and make proper use of these seats, if relinquished by 
their present holders. 

" Whether impropriated or not, the chancel seats will in most cases 
inevitably continue to be held as ' pews' till a choir be formed to occupy 

* We are obliged to use thig qualification, for in a note we have this most incon- 
sistent remark, ** I wiU not enter into the question of whether the Prayers ought to 
be read [said] from the chancel or not, as it is one on which the highest authorities 
differ." Does Mr. Scott mean that he would be satisfied to place &e Lay Clerks in 
chanod and exclude the Clerks who are in Holy Orders ? and this, in the face of 
the passage quoted from Sparrow, distinguishing the " Chorus Cantorum, where was 
a high seat for the Bishop, and other st^ or seats for the rest of the quire, and the 
Sanctuary whither none but sacred persons entered." 
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them ; and, when this is done, I see do more reason to despair of the 
restoration of those which are impropriated, than of those which from 
long custom have been made over to merely congregational occupants^ 
At any rate, it seems to me to be the place of the architect to provide 
such arrangements as may, without much alteration, be used when the 
chancel shall be restored to its rightful holders — ^that is, to the Clergy 
of the parish — to be used under their direction for objects connected 
exclusively with the performance of the services of the Church."* 

Mr. Scott, it appears, builds in faith. May we suggest that it 
appears to us to be the duty of an architect, who has really grasped 
the dignity of his profession positively to resist such stult^cation 
of himself as is implied in a cbancel occupied by laity, while the 
Priest is relegated to a kind of pulpit in the nave, and the rest of 
the quire, (we thank Mr. Scott for recalling the phrase to our re- 
collection) to a '' beastly loft'' at the west end. 

There is only one other suggestion that we would make to 
Mr. Scott, — ^henad better not have attempted to reconcile mediaevij 
architecture with Protestant prejudices. The fallacy of such rea- 
soning must, to every candid mind, be absolutely transparent ; and 
though it may possibly succeed in not being detected by a certain 
class of readers who are predisposed to believe what they wish to 
have true, it can only be employed at the expense of a writer'? 
honesty or intelligence. It is of course an awkward fact with 
those who imagine the Church's purity not to have outlived the 
third or fourth century, that they should be required to defend an 
architecture which according to their view was expressive of a cor- 
rupt religion. The phenomenon could scarcely avoid notice in 
Mr. Scott's Tract ; but he has not dealt with it in the right way. 
The Church of the first ages adopted buildings aheady made to 
hand, rather than originated a style of her own. nence the 
Basilican type of structure very generally prevailed. It is scarcely 
true, however, that the *' heathen temples were abandoned :" in 
some instances (as at Rome) we know that they were appropriated 
b^ the Christians for their public services; and the following 
direction given by Pope Gregory to Mellitus, seems to show that 
they were generally turned into Churches. ''When Almighty 
God shall bring you to the Most Reverend Bishop Augustine, our 
brother, tell him what I have^ upon mature deliberation, on the 
affair of the English determined upon, viz., that the temples of the 
idols in that nation ought not to be destroyed ; but let the idols 
that are in them be destroyed; let holy water be made and 
sprinkled in the said temples, let altars be erected and relics 
plaoed." The style, however, we know, did not receive much de- 
velopement. Let us see how our author deals with this fact. 

* We trntt that npoa the same principle Mr. Scott will always provide Sedilia, 
Prothesis, and Piacina. 
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*' That neither in its eastern nor its western type did the architectare 
of the Church continue long to progress towards its perfection, may, I 
think, he fairly attrihnted to internal rather than to external canses, to 
the oormptions which chilled the life of Christianity rather than more 
directly to the harbarians who invaded her dominions. In the Western 
Church, at least, it is certain that this progression met with an early 
check, and that from the fifth to the eleventh century, art, like the 
nations which practised it, sank into a mere incongraous union of the 
Roman iron with the Gothic clay, and showed but feebler traces of that 
nobler spirit, which was destined subsequently to quicken it into new 
life ; and it appears to me that the extraordinary revival of art which 
commenced with the second millennary of Christianity, and which origi- 
nated pointed architecture, was in fact nothing else than the Christian 
element, so long repressed, at length bursting forth, and giving itself 
expression at a time certainly of revived zeal and devotion, and not as 
a consequence of, but in spite of, the errors which still clouded the 
Church." 

Was ever assumption more gratuitous than this ? One (con- 
fessedly an inferior) style of architecture perished in the Church 
because of the existence of a heresy which she speedily put from 
her. A better style takes its beginning at a time when the whole 
Church was just adopting an entire system of belief and practice 
which the Protestant denounces as corrupt and heretical. Can 
any one really suppose it possible to escape from the inconsis- 
tency of such a mode of argument by saying that the one chan^ 
was produced by the errors of the Churchy the other arose ** m 
spite of them 1" For ourselves we are at a loss to understand 
that any one who has ingenuity to use such an argument (for- 
it certainly is not a very obvious one) can himself be its 
victim. 

It is of course a very fair taunt for Mr. Pugin or other members 
of his communion to. fling in the face of insulting Protestants^ that 
they must necessarily fEul in reproducing a character of architecture^ 
which not only had its rise in an age of the Church for which 
they have no sympathy, but is actually expressive of a form of 
faith and worship which they denounce as heretical. And we 
lire persuaded there is but one way of meeting these taunts 
. consistent with philosophical and historical truth. It is to 
cease to hug the notion either of our own or of the primitive 
ages of the Church being free from the taint of error and abuse. 
Each successive period since the descent of the Holy Ohost upon 
the day of Pentecost has had its own peculiar imperfections and 
liabilities to depart from the truth, sometimes of course in one di» 
rection and sometimes in another. Each must bear its own bur- 
then ; and if we would claim the privilege of descent from the 
Apostolic Church, we must be content to recognize all alike in the 
long chain of ancestry to be our spiritual progenitors. We may 
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not pick and choose^ claim one century and disclaim another* 
There are blots in the best escutcheons ; there are names of evil fame 
in the purest genealogies. But men do not attempt to deny their re- 
lationship to the individual or individuals whose memories are thus 
tainted. Nor can it be so with the Church of these later davs. 
We are not bound certainly to defend every doctrine or practice 
that may at any time have prevailed. But these exceptions to the 
wisdom and integrity of our spiritual ancestors should ever be taken 
in a feeling of intense humility and distrust, remembering our own 
(perhaps greater,) failings. If we are in any respect wiser than our 
forefathers, it is only by aid of an experience which they did not pos- 
sess ; whereas perhaps after all they took the course most suitable for 
the condition of things under which they lived ; and the one which 
though afterwards developed into evil, it was the will of God they 
should at that time adopt. A short time since it was the fashion to 
brand all ages as '* dark ^' from the fourth to the sixteenth. We have 
more lately learnt to acknowledge that there were all along men 
wise and learned in their several generations. We have yet, it ap- 
pears, to discover that this truth is of much wider application than 
as regards mere intellectual accomplishments. There were good 
men as well as wise in the very worst times ; men worthy of all 
our sympathies ; men who were doing God^s work in God^s own 
way. Yea, we must surely say of the whole Church, that it has 
ever been under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and though 
evil was in times past mingled with the good, so is it now, and so 
will it ever be. Nevertheless the contest has always been main- 
tained. The Church, from the beginning even until now, has 
fought against the world. 

'Die portion of Mr. Scott's book of which we can speak with most 
unqualified praise, is an Essay upon the merits of the several styles 
of architecture. Dismissing Romanesque as not in its origin 
Christian, but merely an adaptation of the prevailing heathen stvle, 
he admits to the full the great beauties of the Early English, but 
considers that as a style it was never fully developed, and that it is 
hampered by the want of variety in the construction of the win- 
dow. The flowing Middle-Pointed, though perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of all, he considers to be expressive of an enervated state of art ; 
and the Perpendicular, which on its first origin under William of 
Wykeham he very candidly allows to have resulted from a desire 
to return to a severer taste, he condemns as essentially wanting in 
religiousness of feeling : [it is really too hard and well-defined, and 
consequently fails in being suggestive and reverent.] There remains 
only the early or Geometrical Middle-Pointed, to which he gives 
the decided preference, not so rigidly however as to refuse the oc- 
casional introduction of the softer features of its later developement. 
The same conclusion he also arrives at by another and independ- 
ent process of reasoning, which we will give in his own words. 
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" It is by no means self-evident, nor do I know of any argument to 
prove it, that this coincidence of principles and details at one particular 
epoch is a proof of its being the culminating point in the style : it hap- 
pens, however, to be the very point which, perhaps, the majority of 
those who have thought on the subject, judging only from aesthetic evi- 
dence, have selected as about the period of perfection ; and if we must 
select a style other than a local one, an era of general rather than of 
national perfection, this period of coincidence, to say the least, comes in 
very conveniently, as the only one which can be shown to be applicable 
to all the principal countries where the Pointed style prevailed. 

*' If, for instance, as one valued friend of my own would urge, we 
seek perfection in the proud severity of our earliest pointed, such as 
Byland, or Glastonbury, we shall be making but a local choice ; for, 
though more or less prevalent in France and Flanders, it is hardly to be 
found in Germany, where the national taste still lingered in perfecting 
Romanesque forms. If we assume our own most fully developed 
* lancet ' style to be the most perfect, and select the nave of Lincoln, or 
the magnificent choirs of Whitby or of Rievaulx, as our types, we shall 
find ourselves still more at a loss in choosing for our neighbours, as the 
favoured variety is, in its full developement, nearly unknown among 
them ; for while we were lingering on, and perfecting this insular phase 
of art, the French had rejected its simple elements with disdain, and 
were engaged in mighty strivings after more advanced developements ; 
while the Germans, awakening from their Romanesque entrancement, 
had left the first stage of pointed architecture unused, and nimbly slipped 
at once into the precocious attainments of the French. If, again, as is 
now the fashion amongst us, we choose our flowing tracery as the great 
element of beauty, we shall again find ourselves at fault with our neigh- 
. hours, for here we had made, in our turn, a stride in advance of them 
all ; while, if we choose with Mr. Freeman our Perpendicular style, we 
shall fail to find >i vestige of it in any country but our own. If, then, 
our choice must be one fitted for European adoption, we must be con- 
tent to rest at the point in which the courses of the several nations in- 
tersect and coincide, which is the era of our ' Geometrical,' or ' early 
Middle-Pointed style.' " 

That it is destined for the present century/and specifically for 
the English Churchy to perfect a ^et higher developement of this 
style than has yet been witnessed^ is a belief which we scarce dare 
venture to share with Mr. Scott. However^ it will be a glorious 
rivalry for our architects to attempt ; and we quite think that Mr. 
Scott has fixed the right point for them to start from : it is a point 
up to which^ in the opinion of all^ the science of architecture had 
been ascending. 
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MONTGOMBUrS CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

iTie Christian Life, a Manual of Sacred Verse. By BoBEBf 
Montgomery, M.A. Author of "The Onmipresence of the 
Deity," " Luther/' "The Gospel in advance of the age/' &c. &c, 
London: Rivingtons. 

One of the leading features which characterieed the commence* 
ment of the present century was the powerful influence exercised 
on the public mind by the poetry of the day — an influence still at 
work in our own times, and which it is a task of the first im- 
portance to counteract. 

Very remarkable was the accumulation of talent which rendered 
that period so intellectually brilliant; but it is a striking and 
melancholy fact that of all those master spirits who led men 
captive with their melody, scarce one seems to have recognized the 
sacredness and responsibility of the poet's mission. They saw not 
to what a solemn and holy office they had been appointed when 
power was given them to establish an empire in the mind of their 
fellow-creatures, and by the strong fascination of their eloquence to 
draw after them the hearts of many; they feared not to light 
up the flame of their poetic genius for the worship of strange gods 
— even for the idol Self, whom they made the god of their de- 
votions ; they shrunk not from causing the Divine gift within them 
to minister to their own base passions or unchastened wishes, and 
like to the false lights on the morass which are so brilliant and so 
dangerous, they allured men to follow them through perilous 
and desert places, till themselves expiring there in the darkness 
they left their followers to grope bewildered among the dreary 
shadows. Nor was it only the Byrons and Shelleys of that day 
who appeared to have ignored so completely their high calling: 
these boldly and treacherously made use of the power bestowed 
upon them, to be far otherwise expended, in giving a fearful fasci- 
nation to evil ; but even in productions apparently harmless and of 
xiegative influence, such as the Curse of Kehama, Ghristabell, or 
Marmion, we find not a trace of any effort to accomplish the great 
work for which the children of genius are marked out and set apart 
from other men. It is not enough that they have wrought 
no evil, or that with melodious words they have beguiled some 
hours of idleness. It requires the entire devotion and energy of a 
life ; the full resolute purpose of an obedient soul, rightly to per- 
form the poet's divinely appointed mission ; and at this time more 
than ever, as we shall shortly prove, it is essential that we should 
inquire how best this work may be performed. 
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Truly their office is weighty and responsible^ their gift at once 
glorious and fearful ; a fire from heaven itself has been kindled 
within their souls^ in order that with steady light it may for ever 
bum before the altar of their God^ shedding its radiance bright and 
glowing on the holy truths that too often seem so dim and stem to 
many wayward eyes ; and they are given the lofty intellect^ the 
ardent soaring spirit^ that they may be goaded upward into steep 
and distant paths^ where they can meet and hold high converse 
with the seraphim rich in love^ and the chembim in wisdom ; and 
whence with their own tuneful voices they can echo back to men 
the strains of living music they have beard above^ and win them 
from this eartVs rude noise to hearken to the songs from Paradise 
that whisper of etemal life. For this is the one work to which Chris- 
tian poets are appointed^ even to make Gop's own Troth lovely in the 
eyes of men ; to overcome the world and aU its deep seduction by the 
bnming eloquence with which they can set forth the unseen beauty 
ci that which is to come. Syren-like, by the spell of their sweet 
melody, it is designed that they should draw souls out from the 
sunny paths of earth to follow after them upon that way of 
suffering, where One wearing a crown of thorns hath gone before ; 
and ever it is ordained that they should proclaim in every word the 
Post crucem corona, so that their voice of alluring sweetness may 
fling around that cross a fascination deeper than all the encbantr 
ment of this world's dearest joys. 

But we said well that the office was not more glorious than 
awful, since in order to fit them for it they are exiled as it were out 
of the common humanity, and endued with so highly wrought 
a temperament, so great an intensity of feeling, that they can find 
no sympathy among their fellow men, and are driven up to seek it 
only in the communion of the unseen, where they must learn the 
mysteries they are appointed to repeat below. But meanwhile 
here they dwell, it may be, in loneliness of spirit, misunderstood and 
unappreciated ; so mournfully sensitive, a word or look can wound, 
a thought can torture them, and suffering ever from that longing of 
their unfathomable affections, which deepening only when repulsed 
or slighted, most vainly asks an aliment from sterner natures. 
Thus to their mortal hearts the gift of genius fails not to bring 
with it the- seal of inward martyrdom, it is the necessary condition 
of their high mission that they should find no rest or fellowship 
with men, for that very spirituality which fits them to speak 
in alluring accents of the hidden and eternal life debars them from 
all capacity for a lower and more earthly intercourse. 

They are like unto those of old, who were required to make 
melody in their heaviness, for this world is truly as a Babylonish 
captivity to them, and they are very exiles sent out from the home 
of promise, into whose hand the seraph's harp is placed that they 
paay sing the songs of Zion in a strange land. 

For this cause is it that of all the t^ents entrusted to m^U; tb^ro 
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is none which it is so hard to return with usury^ none so frequently 
debased from its high use and purpose^ as the gift of genius. 
Duly to perforin his task the poet must not stop short of a total 
abnegation of self; he must crush in his heart that yearning 
-for human sjrmpathy which the pefculiarities of his temperament 
will only render the more intense; he must not yield to the 
dangerous temptation of using his powers merely to eonvey to 
others his own thoughts and feelings; he must not be allured to 
utter such words only as shall win the praise of men; or ever 
be led by the fascination of human love to seek with his sweet 
power of song to gain it. But setting before himself as the one 
object for which his Yoice of music has been given him that he 
should therewith win men to the love of God^ he must labour to 
that end while life endures with most entire surrender of intellect 
and will. • 

In the present day^ more perhaps than ever previously^ it is of 
deep importance that this the great work and responsibility of 
genius should be recognized by all to whom its powers are en- 
trusted. It were not possible even in thought to compass the yet 
ivorking evil which has been produced by the prostitution of talent 
Bt the earlier period of this age^ to which we have already alluded ; 
and now in these earnest times^ when the new life stirring in many 
souls constrains them to listen eagerly to words of power firom 
whatsoever source they come, and to grasp them all the more 
readily if they treat of holy and hidden mysteriesi it is indeed 
essential that the trumpet should give no uncertain sound, but that 
the poet^s voice should enunciate truth, and truth alone, with all 
the force of an indomitable resolution, and all the charm of his 
peculiar eloquence. 

We have some bright and living examples in our day of men 
who have recognized and solemnly undertaken the mission allotted 
to them, and the extraordinary influence which has been exercised 
by that one single volume, the " Christian Year,^^ shows sufficiently 
how weighty and important is the task they have to accomplish. In 
the book before us, we have ample proof that its author has both 
the will and the power rightly to fulfil the poet's responsible 
office, and we are therefore the more anxious to point out to him 
such minor deficiencies as might detract from the happjr efiects of 
the work he is well qualified to perform. ''The Christian Life'' 
has passed through several editions since we gave a brief notice of 
it in a former number ; and has evidently been progressing with 
sufficient rapidity in the public estimation, to have acquired an 
extensive influence. We are glad to see that the present copy 
contains various alterations and corrections, which greatly improve 
it ; but we think that these might be yet farther extended, and we 
will now proceed to note such changes as we conceive would ma- 
terially benefit a future edition. 

Mr. Montgomery is the author of various previous works^ and we 
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are convinced that we shall be all the better able to form an im- 
partial estimate of the present volume^ that we are totally unac- 
quainted with any of them, for it is plain to us in many passages of 
the " Christian Life/' that his mind has been, and yet is, to a certain 
degree, in a state of transition ; he has been advancing by rapid 
strides towards the fdness of ^at Catholic truth, of which, if we 
mistake not, be had some vears since a most distorted perception ; 
already, in these poems, which truly are very beautiful, he claims, 
and justly so, to speak with the voice of the Church ; and we see 
good reason to hope that his deepening Catholicity will soon carry 
him beyond the light mists which early impressions may yet leave 
around his path, into the very highest regions of that pure un- 
compromising faith which was once delivered to the saints. Ere 
long, we doubt not, we shall no longer find him at times halting 
on the very threshold of dogmatic truth, and failing to give utter- 
ance with su£Scient strength and clearness to the deep searching 
doctrines which he plainly holds, and which, because men too long 
have stumbled at them, must now be proclaimed openly and aloud, 
with no feint or wavering tone ; and in like manner we confidently 
expect that, in a future edition of this work, we shall be no more 
startled by expressions, which seem to imply that he has not fully re- 
cognized the awful sanctity of the subjects of which he treats. We 
gather from the titles of his former works, that there is no lack of 
boldness in the eagle spirit of this poet ; he fears not to face the 
Sun itself; and there is something almost startling in the uncom- 
promising openness with which he assails. the most awful themes ; 
he must, however, be fully aware, that in choosing such subjects, 
and professing such lofty aims, he lays himself open to a severity 
of criticism, which it would be unfitting to apply to any but these 
towering flights. 

Not less rigid than the examination to which, of old, the 
Priest was subjected, ere he was permitted to minister in the sanc- 
tuary, must be the scrutiny with which we look on those who 
handle the holy mysteries of the faith ; sUght blemishes and errors 
that in themes less momentous, would be forgiven or overlooked, . 
must all be dragged up to the light when they appear in such a 
position as to obscure, even in the faintest degree, the glory of 
the Truth. 

We give in the author's own words, his aim in this present 
work, in order that it may be seen what high ground he has chosen, 
so that in judging him by his own standard, we must estimate his 
success in proportion to the loftiness of his avowed purpose. 

•' It is a sincere, but inadequate effort, to portray in a poetical form, 
somewhat of the creed and character, the duties and dangers, the hopes 
and fears, the faults and privileges, and final destinies of a believer in 
the religion of Christ. Moreover, the Divinity, Personality, and ope- 
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ration of the Spirit, the sacramental privileges of the Church* the due 
subordination of the lower and sensuous understanding to the higher and 
holier law of a spiritualized conscience, are not the least of those sacred 
themes the author would ever desire to propound and revere. 

********* 

" As to the theological character which these pages develope, the 
writer firmly believes them to be in doctrinal accordance with all which 
a loyal churchman should believe and profess, being that which is 
sanctioned by Divine Scripture, canonized by the teachmg of our own 
Apostolical Communion, and maintained by Uie Catholic Fathers of the 
Christian Church in every age." 

It must be admitted that Mr. Montgomery gives here a most 
comprehensive and really startling summary of the various objects 
he designs to accomplish in this work ; and we should be disposed 
to say that any bpok in which so high an aim were fully and ably 
executed woula be about the most important that could be written. 
It remains for us therefore to see how far the author has succeeded 
in his great design. Were we to judge of this volume without 
reference to any previous declaration on his part^ and simply ac« 
cording to the impression it might produce on our unbiassed judg- 
ment^ we should pronounce it to be a work full of poetic beauty 
and of genuine religious fervour, well fitted to exercise a most 
salutary and happy influence on the mind, by leading it out from 
this false world and all the lusts thereof to the calm pure regions 
of holy hope, and placing before it, in words not more sweet than 
truthful, the searching requirements of that faith which demands 
for its holocaust the living heart. Content with the pleasure we 
should have derived from the able manner in which certain doc- 
trines are enunciated, we should not have thought of demanding 
whether it contained a full exposition of Catholic truth in all its 
details; whether, in short, it were really a faithful and perfect 
mirror of the mind of the Church. Yet inasmuch as the author 
assumes no less a mission for his work, his readers will naturally 
be drawn to look upon it in this light, and such minds as are disposed 
to be led by him may be induced to believe that the doctrines he 
overlooks are no nart of the ChurcVs teaching, or the truths he too 
feebly and partially sets forth of no higher import than that he 
attributes to them. 

We confess that on reading that portion of the author's preface 
recorded above, we anticipated most surely that we should have to 
notice the failure to a certain extent of his bold design, and that 
simply because we saw no traces of the one element we conceive to 
be most essential to the worthy handling of God's own Holy 
Truths-— even a deep and awe-stricken humility. Forasmuch as a 
most Divine thanksgiving once went up to neaven because the 
Father had hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and 
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revealed them unto babes^ we may rest assured that except we 
approach them with the mind of a little child in all lowly helplessness 
and deep mistrust of self^ we can in no wise either receive them 
rightly^ or teach them unto others. 

And now^ in examining the pretensions of this work^ we will 
take first ''the sacramentid privileges of the Church/' ''one of the 
sacred themes the author would desire to propound/' These privi- 
leges then he designs fully to set forth and explain in all their 
details^ in all their bearings, in the uttermost depth of their riches ; 
and therefore it will not be sufficient that he teach us no error, he 
must give us all the truth. We extract some stanzas from the poem 
on the Holy Eucharist. 

" Though bread look bread, and water water seem 

To carnal vision dull and cold> 
Yet sacraments out-soar the dream 

Of those who nought but sense behold. 
Faith is the eye by which believers view 
Christ in the tokens of His Presence true." 

****** 

** Incorporate with Emmanuel's Body all 

By sacrantental union grow. 
Who Chbist their resurrection call. 

Though sinful dust they seem below. 
Though accidents of flesh form all men see, 
Something beyond may living temples be." 

****** 

*< Refreshment, pardon, and renewing grace, 
God's Eucharist to each imparts, 
That prints a reverential trace 

Of Jesus on their sainted hearts. 
And who are they who need no heavenly gift, 
High o'er the world their sinkmg hearts to lift ? 

"** Humility and hope this feast inspires. 

Chastens the mind and calms our fears. 
And cools the uncontrolled fires 

Of those who fancy heaven is near/' &c. 

Who shall deny that these lines give a most vague, feeble^ and 
bounded idea of the tremendous mystery conveyed in the words 
*' This is My Body V* What ! is " a reverential trace of Jesus on 
the heart'' all that we obtain in that most awful rite^ of which He 
said, *' He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth 
in Me and I in him :'' " he that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
Me :'' and of which the Church sa^s, " for then we are one with 
Christ and Chbist with us V Is it enough to say that we are 
given refreshment, pardon, grace, humility, and hope, when it is 
the Very and Living Lord Himself Whom we receive into our 
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souls ? and what mean the confused^ unsatisfactory lines we meet 
with later, where the simple but awful union of our Lord with the 
recipients of His Sacred Body is painfully obscured ? 

" Christ and the creatures* matter, grace, and mind. 
In these pure symbols meet to bless mankind." 

What is the meaning of " mind " meetbg with the matter and 
grace of the Sacrament ? Again, how are persons incorporated 
into the Body of Christ, by " calling Him their resurrection V 
And wherefore so feebly imply that although 

*' Accidents of flesh form all men see 
Something beyond may living temples be ?" 

The "may,^' specially marked, supposes a doubt which exists 
not. We are made temples of the Holy Ghost from the moment 
of our baptismal regeneration, and however much in later years we 
may ruin or defile them, that first Sacrament does truly constitute us 
*' something*' awfully beyond ''mere accidents of flesh'' by the 
indwelling of the Blessed Spirit. Singularly enough, the very 
texts which Mr. Montgomery quotes in reference to this stanza, 
proclaim in plainest terms that over which he throws a doubt ; we 
are veir certain that it is not a point on which he has any doubt 
himself but this carelessness of expression may be injurious, and 
should be rectified. 

Again, in the first stanza we have given, we are struck by a 
peculiarity which throughout the book is continually marring the 
beauty of the poetry : it is that in many passages which are 
often strikingly excellent, we are startled by the abrupt change 
to what is not only bad versification, but to a mode of treating 
the sublimest subjects which is miserably puerile and undignified. 
The want of grace, not to say of reverence, in such words as 

" Though bread look bread, and water water seem," 

speaks for itself, and we could give many instances where we have 
been disagreeably recalled from the pleasure we were enjoying in the 
perusal of this work by similar incongruities. We shall have 
occasion however to revert to these later, and we must now continue 
to scrutinize a little further the weightier matters of doctrine. 
We are fully aware th§t some of the stanzas in this poem on the 
Holy Eucharist would seem to approach more nearly to the depth 
and awfulness of its truths, but if they are counteracted by the 
low view taken in those we have quoted and others, we must count 
them as of none efiect. 
This is not the only instance where the author displays a degree 
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ef inconsistency^ which causes his words to neutralize each other^ 
and which we believe may fairly be attributed to the state of tran- 
sition through which as we have said he seems to be passing. 
One very glaring example of this we much regret^ concerning those 
" sacramental privileges'' which he desires to propound. 

He gives a poem on Holy Baptism^ which is not only perhaps 
one of the most beautiful in the book, but thoroughly sound in 
principle, and wherein the mind of the Church respecting the full 
power of this momentous Sacrament is plainly set forth. But 
why then in another part of the volume does he give us an account 
in a poem entitled " Conviction and Confession" of a species of 
post-baptismal regeneration which he had experienced himself, a 
sort of " special call," as it would be termed in certain phraseology, 
in which ne appears to ignore completely his ever having received 
any grace in Baptism whatever, or that so much as the germ of 
regenerate life had been planted within his soul. Really comparing 
those two poems together, it seems hardly unfair to say that the 
only natural inference to be drawn from them is, that while Mr. 
Montgomery holds very sound and orthodox views respecting Bap- 
tism, himself was unfortunately never baptized. 

Again, in his lines on the '^ Visitation of the Siek'' we find that 
despite his resolution to " pourtray in a poetical form" the teaching 
and privileges of our Apostolical Communion, and the duties, &c., 
of a believer, he is mysteriously silent on one of the most important 
points of our Church's discipline. He gives a detailed account of 
all the priest must do and say in the sick room, and yet omits en- 
' tirely the slightest allusion to the solemn and special confession 
which he is required to move the dying man to make to him before 
administering the last communion, and to the blessed absolution 
which except there be sin unrepented of the Church in her love 
and mercy enjoins him to bestow. We have no doubt this is a 
mere omission, but in a work professing to teach all that a Chris- 
tian ought to be, it is unfortunate that we should find no mention 
whatever of the last great duty which it is permitted ham to perform 
in this world. 

Amongst other claims which the author sets forth in his preface, 
he proposes to set before us all the views '* maintained by the Catholic 
Fathers of the Christian Church in all ages." How docs it happen 
then that in a poem called the '^ Believer's* destined work" we have 
a violent condemnation of that consecrated life of the cloister which 
the ^' Catholic Fathers" were wont to look upon as the highest 
order of sanctity ? The whole poem is to us very objectionable, as 
the writer labours to show that it is impossible to serve Odd other- 
wise than in the active strife and turmoil of the world, and that, 
those who offer themselves to Christ with the entire devotion of 
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an existence dedicated to contemplation, prayer, and almsdeeds^ 
are but men who with 

" craven hearts 
And love of selfish ease 
Shrink from the conflict or the crowd. 
And in dull cloisters bent and bowed 

Enjoy a bad release. 
Alas, for their religious mock. 

Whose creed is Self disguised," &c. 

We really trust that in a future edition Mr. Montgomery will 
rectify these mistaken views, which must necessarily tend to tarnish 
the glory of so many saints now at rest with Christ, and which 
show a great misconception of God's mercy in giving to Christen- 
dom in former times those monastic institutions to which, under 
Him, we owe the preservation of the Creeds and the Canon of Scrip- 
ture. We would hope that the blessed effects of similar establish- 
ments which God of His lovingkindness is restoring to our Church 
in the present day, may prove to our author how much he is 
mistaken in this matter. JSut meanwhile there is a vast leaven of 
Protestant fallacy in such lines as these — 

" Mistaken victims of themselves, 

Who violate their creed, 
And fly with recreant heart and will. 
Instead of facing stern and still 

The front of battle's need. 
• ♦ « « 

" A cloister's gloom, a cowl, a cell. 
May oft a mind conceal, 
Where rancour, pride, and envy reign. 
While passion gnaws a viler chain 
Than fettered world slaves feel." 

We would only further notice among the blemishes to this reaUy 
valuable work on which we have so freely remarked, a certain 
occasional irreverence and likewise ambiguity of style, both of 
which are errors that might easily be remedied : the first of these is 
a danger into which the writer of sacred poetry is most liable 
to fall ; he is so very apt, in enlarging on holy themes, to assume 
more than revelation warrants. Our author gives us one or two 
instances of this : and we would attribute to the associations of an 
earlier stage of his career the use of expressions which sometimes 
pain us from their apparent want of reverence. These may be so 
easily altered, that we oriefly mention a few : 

" The universe would flee 
And leave Thee, Godhead, as Thou art /" 
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These last words are overbold — the next is a specimen of a style 
we greatly dislike — 

" Tokens of tender Deity." 

Again^ it is not for us to qualify the forgiven offence of a most 
holy Apostle in terms such as these— 

" Yes» Adam, Cain, md Peter's lie." 

"Sapt Jesu'' savours of a phraseology, whose painful pecu- 
liarity is an unpardonable familiarity with the sacred name— 

" Rapt Jxsu sought the quiet shore." 

The attempt at originality in the next line has resulted in simple 
obscurity — 

" There is no heaven but in bad self denied." 

The manner in which our Divine Lord's Humanity is here 
qualified grates painfully on the ear — 

" Intensely human Christ replies." 

And now although we have unsparinglv commented on the de- 
ficiencies which detract from the merits of this veir beautiful book, 
in the firm belief that they may be effectually and completely cor- 
rected by the author in his next edition, we assure our readers 
that the work as it stands is one whose beauty of language and 
great poetic talent will afford them the highest pleasure, and from 
which likewise they may derive very great spiritual benefit. 

We regret that our space does not allow us to give, as we had 
intended, passages illustrative of our author's characteristic merits. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
DURING THE GREAT REBELLION. 

Episcopacy. 

{Continued from p. 125.) 

The defeat at Worcester^ whilst it consolidated the pohtical 
power of the governing body, had also an important bearing on the 
state of reUgion. It is difficult to understand the confused state of 
ecclesiastical affairs at this period. Nominally there were still three 
parties who divided the establishment between them, for though the 
Bishops had been deprived, and with them most of the clergy who 
supported episcopacy, had been driven from their posts, yet a few 
still remained, having been overlooked, either as persons of less 
consequence, or as having friends who interceded for them with the 
government. Besides these there must have been a large number 
of persons but little acquainted with controversy, who in better days 
would have ranked themselves with the orthodox party, but who 
did not consider episcopacy a point of vital importance, and whose 
views met with sympathy even from some of the deprived Bishops. 
How far men, such as Archbishop Ussher and Brownrigg, Bishop 
of Exeter, would have gone in the hne of toleration, in their con- 
cessions for the sake of peace, it would not be easy to say. It was 
fortunate for the Church of England that matters haa gone too 
far for concessions on the part of the Episcopalians to be of any 
use. l)hey had no longer any part in the struggle that was 
going on, the two contending parties in which were the Pres- 
byterians and the Independents — and the fight during the first 
attempts to restore Charles II. was in reality a battle between these 
two parties, represented respectively by the Scotch Kirk and the 
English government. But though these two parties were suffi- 
ciently distinct and marked — politically speaking — yet it would 
have been difficult to fix their boundaries, in point of religious 
belief and practice ; and probably the Clergy of the country held 
all shades of opinion, between the two extremes of Presbyterianism 
and Independency, advocated with equal violence by the ministers 
of the Kirk on the one side, and the Parliamentary leaders on the 
other. Besides this, it cannot be doubted that the EstabUshment 
at this, as well as at all other times, contained a large number of 
Clergy — ^possessing sufficient indifference to doctrinal statements, 
and to forms of Church discipline and government, to be willing 
to keep their preferments under whatever amount of pressure 
from without. It was not that such men were consciously dis- 
honest. Their indifference to doctrine was merely the result of 
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a general indifference to religion ; and questions that came before 
them did not really affect their minds, because they never gave 
themselves the trouble of understanding them. However, the 
Establishment still possessed men of piety, and some degree of 
learning and acuteness — men whom the episcopal divines thought 
it quite worth their while to reply to, as is evidenced by the con- 
tinual issue of theological volumes and pamphlets from the press 
during this period. Amongst the most important of these, (strange 
as it may seem, to say so now that the book has been entirely for- 
gotten,) was Hammond^s Dissertationes Quatuor, alluded to in a 
previous paper.* It came out early in June, 1651, and if we may 
judge from an expression in one of his letters to the Bishop 
of EIy,t was designed to be followed by another tract in, 
English, on Episcopacy, which seems to have been altogether 
suppressed. It is to these dissertations that allusion is made 
in the following letters. They were provoked by the then 
recent controversy about the genuineness of the epistles of 
S. Ignatius, and their author may not improbably have thought 
it reasonable to bring them out at a time, when Presby- 
terianism seemed to have a chance of becoming the established 
form of Church government in England ; or it is possible, he may 
have entertained hopes of episcopacy again rising up from the ruins 
of the other two forms of belief, which were now brought into such 
direct antagonism. The book seems to have had considerable weight, 
because we incidentally learn from the biographers of Bull and 
Patrick, that the former had his doubts on the subject of episco- 
pacy satisfied by reading it, and the other was actually induced 
by it to apply to Hall, Bishop of Norwich, for ordination, 
having previously received Presbyterian orders from a class of 
presbyters. 

Hammond was, as we may judge from the following letters, busily 
employing his time in reading and writing. Besides the Disser- 
tations, he appears to have been engaged upon the Annotations, 
which did not come out till nearly two years after, also with some 
short tracts alluded to in the second letter, which came out in 1653, 
with the title of " A letter of resolution to Six Quaeres of present use 
in the Church of England.^' The subjects of five are those men- 
tioned by him in his letter to the Bishop of Ely ; the sixth was 
perhaps an after-thought, written in continuation of the second, and 
may have been intended as an antidote to Milton's treatise on the 
same subject, which had been published some years before. 

To render these letters intelligible, we must remind the reader 
that Hammond^s correspondent, who writes under the fictitious 
name of A. Cl[eveland] is Dr. Matthew Wrenn, Bishop of Ely, 
who had been now for some years imprisoned in the tower, being 

♦ See Vol. VII., p. 292. f lb. p. 293. 
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considered too powerful an enemy to the present established form 
of government^ both in Church and State^ to be allowed his liberty. 
We have before referred to his great learnings and have had occa- 
sion to speak of his uncompromising behaviour. He was now 
without his books^ as he says^ and it is to be regretted therefore 
that he should have adopted such interpretations of Scripture, 
as if he had been in possession of his library, he would hardly have 
assented to, as not having the sanction of antiquity. 

[Wrenn, 4.] 

"Sir, — His reply now is that although he cannot butascribe it to 
a singular modesty in you, yet he is sorry you would take hold of 
that title which he said last, with his thanks touching the book, by 
the wrong ear of it. For by what he had said to you when he 
first perused it in writing, your right apprehension of what he said 
now so briefly, should have been to assure yourself of a high 
value he makes of the work, as being extraordinarily pleased, and 
abundantly satisfied on the whole carriage of the argument against 
your adversaries. By that which he told you he would reserve till 
God gave opportunity of conference, was only meant, that by the 
way, as you go, here and there he chopt upon some places of Scrip- 
ture (beyond which he meddles not as being still bereft of all 
books and notes,) which he does not apprehend altogether so as 
you do, or as they are commonly accepted. And this to no impair- 
mg of your Discourse, that, though it should prove to be as he 
conceives, then your argument would have the leas force in any point, 
but rather the more in some. As for example in this enclosed 
paper. 

" In your first dissertation, about Antichrist, the mystery of in- 
iquity and Diotrephes, he cannot persuade himself that in 
6 avTixf/jEtfyo;, 2 Thess. ii. 4, S. Paul had any thought of such 
an Antichrist as they commonly make of it. And also that the 
rise which the Apostle there takes for his discourse about that mys- 
tery, (is Sri evf o-n)Xffy tj v^iuipei rod X^iorou, ver. 3, is wholly mistaken 
in rendering it Quasi instet dies Domini. And that the mistake is 
grammatical, for though Iv/orij/Eii signifies instare, as in Latin instare 
hath a transitive sense for urgere opus, yet as it is intransitively 
meant for appropinquare or prope adesse it hath no such sense in 
Greek, nor ever is instare so ; how much less in the pneterperfect 
tense ffvff(rTi)X(yai ! which signifies not but prmieritwn esse, and so 
makes S. Paul's meanbg in that place the very same with what he 
says, Tijy ayavravn v^ly^ ytywivM, 2 Tim. ii. 18. Much he hath to 
say about this, as having a dissertation (among his papers) made about 
three years since upon it. And for Diotrephes to be ^i\oxp»rt6»¥, 
he reckons it but a trick from Geneva to render fiXowgeoriuuv 
&urm Primatum eorum ambire. For he looks upon Diotrephes as 
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i irgoiffTto^ in that particular church, what church soever it 
was, and as the Bishop there. One therefore that did not ambtre 
T^y TpflDTsiay quam turn habebat, but only quam habebat did nimis 
cwpide et arrogarUer gerere. Taking it therefore in foul scorn that 
the Apostle, for I repute that Epistle his, should send any assist- 
ants thither, as though Diotrephes were not able enough, and suf- 
ficent for his own diocese, and therefore fell into those high 
misdemeanours against S. John. In the Greek, ^iXo; compounded 
with any verb bears to that sense. And S. John therefore writes 
to Gains, as to another neighbouring Bishop in the same province, 
to prevent any schism that Diotrephes might make in drawing parties 
to him. Commends him therefore for receiving such preachers as 
S. John sent ont, ver. 5 and 6, and advises him not to be seduced by 
Diotrephes, fAij fii/xoO, ver. 11, but to sort with Bishop Demetrius, 
ver. 12. 

** Another example out of the fourth dissertation; though the word 
Siaxoyo;, when the first Epistle was written to Timothy, was then 
begun, and that but newly, to be used in the Church for the par- 
ticular order of deacons subservient to the Bishop; the first 
mention whereof so is there 1 Tim. iii. 8, yet that phrase of 
o2 xaAa^ Siaxov^o-avTs^, ver. 13, he takes not to be spoken of that 
order only, but of all in sacred and ecclesiastical function, of Bishops, 
as well as Deacons, in the same sense as haxovla is 1 Tim. i. 12, 
and 2 Tim. iv. 5, and so to be a privy encouragement to Timothy 
himself in his place. And therefore, that /Sadftov lauroi; xaAov 
ve^nroiouvTai, though he thinks it begat the common phrase long 
used among us de gradibus ministrorum, is but wrested to that sense 
in which there is no meaning, to distinguish degrees in the Church ; 
much less to make us so nice when we treat of the orders of the 
Church, then but two, afterward by a new distribution of sacred 
power made three, as if they were but degrees only. And his 
reason why he says Siaxovo; was but then lately applied to that 
particular signification, he takes out of the other Epistle, written 
by the Apostle on the same argument to Titus, which was a year 
or perhaps two before that to Timothy, wherein it seems that accep- 
tation of it was not so common then as for him to use it, and 
therefore he calls them irptcfiiras there ; Tit. ii. 2. 

" As for w^fo^jSvriSe^, ver. 3, he holds vou are in the right to 
take them as women in ecclesiastical employment. But he cannot 
admit them for other than the Deacons' wives, bearing the name 
of their husbands' title, therefore called yuvaixf^ in the midst of 
his instructions for Deacons, 1 Tim. iii. 12 ; yea, and more than 
so, called by him irpmrfivri^af also, 1 Tim. v. 2, and so opposed to 
vitfTfpaf the laic women. And the reason of that is because the 
word vfitrfiirtpoi is used by himself in a new «oXu0'i)fi.ao-ia, ver. 1, 
where it comprehends every one that is in sacred function, both 
Bishop and Deacon, wpij^uripa /x^ e^ivAijf}!; i and so again 
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Hard, vpttrfitrripouf ver. 19. In analogy therefore hereunto he 
terms their wives ntpw^mipui. 

" And that it can mean none biit their wives, he grounds his r^- 
sons upon ha (Too^povlt^axri Toig via^, Tit. ii. 4e, for they by their 
husbands might be instructed in those profunda Satarus, intro- 
duced by the Simonians, and the Nicolaits^ which no Christian 
woman might incline to hear or come to know salvd pudidtia et 
UUbso pudore from any man but from their own husbands, and so 
they were enabled to deal wif h the laity of their own sex so plainly 
as Bishop or Deacon or any man might not, to teach them what 
was then most necessary to be urged, particularly to be ^ihavlqou^ 
and f lAOTfixvouf, the meaning whereof is, not to love those husbands 
and children they had, which nature done taught, but to love to 
have them, which the Gnostics opposed. And this he believes was 
the primary use of all those women used then in the Church, even 
of those commended by the Apostle for their labouring with him, 
(Rom. xvi. and Phil, iv.) As for widows, the Church of Ephesus 
indeed was rich, and able to maintain such, but they were not for 
any ecclesiastical employment ; and perhaps not vet in any other 
Church. In after ages indeed other women, and wr other services, 
came to be used in churches, but we cannot rightly interpret 
Scripture by things after done, the use whereof appears not in 
Scripture. 

"Which he hastily wrote over to give you a taste, as he said, 
of his right meaning. Had his own papers been by him he 
woidd have sent you some of them, wherein many such things as 
these are largely discoursed out of the Scriptures. But they were 
grown to such a bulk (of nine or ten quires of paper) that a friend 
would not let them remain here about, but hath carried them far 
away into the country. 

" By this letter he hopes you will fully understand his mind, that 
he rejoiceth much in your book and blesseth God for you and it. 
Always mindful of you in his devotions, as he also hopes you are of 
him. This Sir, being said, I am, to present myself, 

"Your humble servant, 

"July 19, 1651. A. Cl[eveland].'' 

In the interval of three months, which elapsed between this and 
the following letter, there must have passed some correspondence 
between the two divines, but whatever letters were written have 
been lost ; there must have been at least one from each of them, 
and if we may judge fix)m the unsettled atate of affairs, as well as 
from the internal evidence afforded by the second letter ; there 
were no more vnitten. 

The allusion to the " truly excellent person whose motion near 
this place was so unfortunate," of course refers to the battle of 
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Worcester. Hammond had had an interview with the King, and 
of him he is speaking. It is singular that the king's adherents all 
apeak of him at this time in the same high terms of enlogy. That 
the character given of him was not altogether true, our readers will 
easily believe. It is sufficient to say here that the stem uncom-' 
promising character of the prelate addressed, forbids the supposition 
that any one knowing the history of Charles' private life, could 
have given him such an account of the king — whilst the purity of 
the writer's life indicates that he too was in entire ignorance of the 
king's delinquencies. 

The other subject alluded to in the following letter, is one of 
great interest, viz., the scheme for preserving the succession of 
Biriiops in the English Church. History has preserved no record 
of any such scheme, but the letter sufficiently indicates that the 
notion was entertained, and little incidental notices show that the 
king, during his perilous wanderings after the battle of Worcester, 
had communications on the subject with the English divines. It 
seems a probable conjecture that the interview of an hour with Dr. 
Henchman was occupied with this subject. Of the present attempt, 
nothing more is known, than that it issued in notiiing ; as like- 
wise did another much more secretly conducted scheme for the 
same purpose, which was set on foot three or four years later. 

[H. to W. 9.] 

^' Sir, — I received the signification of your great care and solici- 
tude for my safety, to which kindness I am able to make a very 
full return, if it were seasonable by this way to tell you how truly 
an excellent person he is, whose motion near this place was so 
unfortanate. But this must be reserved till God give me a time 
to wait on you. I also received your Striciura, for the great pains 
and diligence in which, and for the benefit I received by them, and 
for the kindness which alone could dispose you for such a work, 
all the acknowledgments that I can make are to be as much the 
better for them as I can. I have made my margin the witness 
of that, and if a new impression prove needliil, that will be a time 
of bringing forth what I have received. But I think bv what I 
heard from Royet[on] lately, that the impression is so far vented 
that it will not be ianti to make a new table of errata; I hear no 
noise of any reply, or of any censure passed on it by any of the op- 
posite party, unless I should tell you what was this week written to 
me, by one that hath inquired of it, that they pretend not any 
failings in the discourse, but being willing to find fault, allow it not 
a seasonable action to defend an opinion persecuted by so strong a 
power. But from a friend, your successor in the Cl[oset]I had these 
words : ' I doubt of yoor opinion about wgt(rfi[6T§poi] in the New 
Testament, and though you may seem to join with Petavius and 
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others in it^ yet perhaps it is but little for our advantage^ and nn* 
doubtedly new. But of all other objections I conceived you would 
make answer to his sixteen or seventeen instances, that simple 
Priests have ordained. I will never let you be at quiet till you 
have done it.' 

" This latter part I am resolved to think Dnreasonable, and I 
confess I wonder the former should be so new. For though till fou 
cozened me out of the fear, I apprehended it unsafe to say it, 

fet I have a long time thought it, yet learnt it not from Petavius* 
do not concur with you in wishing myself an obligation to the 
trouble of a reply ; there were dregs enough in the last draught, 
to take off my appetite from sucking out more. I am this week 
put in mind by G[ilbert] Sh[eldon] to be a remembrancer to some 
of those who are concerned, to think of doing somewhat to preserve 
a Church among us, lest it perish with their order, which is now 
reduced to a small number, and those literally irps0-/3Jrfpoi. If you 
have had any thoughts on v^oVsptov t^^ yniffaws, Jam. i. 23, I 
should be glad to know how you render it. I have lately formed 
some few discourses^ — 1. Of the way of deciding controversies, 
not decided in Scripture. 2. Of marrying the wife's sister, propin* 
quities, and divorce. 8. Of paedo-baptism, answering Dr. Taylor's 
plea for the Anabaptists, in his Lib[erty] of Proph[esying]. 4. Of 
ordination. 5. Of Christmas-day, which I wish were improved by 
you without giving you too much trouble ; but now the approach of 
winter days discourages me from sending them. Have you seen 
Mr. Hobbes' Leviathan, a farrago of Christian Atheism r With 
my daily prayers for you, I am, most humbly and heartily your 
servant.'* 

" Oct. 14, [16] 5 1. [Henry Hammond.]" 

[H. to W. 10.] 

'^ Sir, — Some things I perceive to have been so hastily thrown 
down in my last, that they have caused some mistake. As when you 
conceive Petavius hath seventeen instances, that Priests have or- 
dained. For it is Blondell hath so, and then that will be no news 
to you. Which yet to reply to will not be fit for the discourse of 
oriunation in my last mentioned to you ; 1 . because it is in Eng- 
lish ; 2. because that being designed to these times, which quite 
cast off all ministerial or ecclesiastical function, is only to prove 
ordination and succession in the Church, not descending to the 
Presbyterians' pretensions. The book wherein Petavius joins with, 
and is of mine opinion, is first that to which Walo Messal[inus] is 
an answer, and 2, a great volume de Ordine Ecclesiastico in answer 
to which Salmasius de Primatu was designed as preparatory. The 
first I read twelve years since; the second I never saw. 6[ilbert] 
Sh[eldon] which you cannot interpret, is your grandchild in the 
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C)[o8et.] And having mentioned his proposal to you, which I 
acknowledge will want conference and advice, I leave it to you as 
you see occasion. Mr. Hobbes is the author of the book De Give, 
in which he entitles himself a studiis to the king; but having in 
France been angered by some Divines, and having now a mind to 
return hither, hath chosen to make his way by this book, which 
some tell me takes infinitely among the looser sons of the Church, 
and the king's party, being indeed a farrago of all the maddest 
divinity that ever was read, and having destroyed Trinity, Heaven, 
Hell, may be allowed to compare ecclesiastical authority to the 
kingdom of fairies. 

« Oct. 21, [16]5K Sir, I am assuredly yours, 

" [Henry Hammond.]" 

[Wrenn, 5.] 

" Sir, — ^You have now rectified him in the affirmative part, that 
Blondell it is who hath these instances of Presbyterian ordina- 
tions. And you have satisfied him in the negative part so far, 
as why yon cannot fitlj meddle therewith in your English dis- 
course. But yet, this is not why you should not medfie at all. 
He rests not therefore to thrust vou still upon it, as far as his 
advice may, upon this reason, that he hath been told by a 
discreet friend or two since your book came out, that that pa* 
ralogism doth still sway too much with many abroad. For they 
think they are safe against Nil dot quod non habet, because though 
they be but Presbyters that do ordain, they have the order; and as 
for the other rule of Nemo assumit, nisi qui vocatus, they do not 
hold it so well applied against them; for they which are or- 
dained by them, make account they are well enough called, and so 
non assumunt sibi, much less are they that do ordain thought 
guilty of assuming, when they had the order before. Never con- 
sidering that they have not the power, but misapplying Christ's 
phrase, o §l^iv aSri; fcroAjo-f, and so going on to give what 
they have, and to do what they can, become what will of Id pos- 
sttmus quod jure possumm ; though they would surely condemn a 
knieht or a lord that should take upon themselves to make knights 
or lords. What weight is in Blondell's instances he remembers 
not, reading him but once very cursorily, and now hath not the 
book. But if there be aught in any of them he could weigh it 
down. And for an opportunity, what think you of telling (in a 
word) that friend beyond the seas, that wrote to you to challenge 
it of you, that you would not have done it more now than at first, 
but upon his instance. Nor that neither, but that at the same 
time your printer sends to you to crave leave and order for a new 
impression. So may you well make it an additional to your brief 
Pranumitio ad keiorem, and (if you so think fit), remove it to the 
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end of your book^ and make an admonition of it with a touch 
thereof in the title page. So have you his opinion and all his best 
wishes. Do as you think best. For the having mentioned the 
proposal of 0[ilbert] Sh[eldon] to him^ and there leaving it^ he 
says might be repented as much as no mention, he being only 
oLvaHixoopi^^i, and never having opportunity of advice or discourse^ 
with any whom that matter may concern. 

" To Ood's blessing he recommends you, as himself, and desires 
you if you write to G[ilbert] Sh[eldon] to say no less to him 
from the Anchorite. 

"October 25th, [16]51. 

" For the title page, to that motto Qui sequitur me non ambulai in 
tenebris, why is not the speaker expressed, or the citation added ? 
For fear of envy's misconstruction J" 

[Wrenn, 6.] 

" Sir, — ^I am bid to tell you that he hath done as you bade 
him ; but that he did it no sooner, is because he was bidden no 
sooner. For though your note to him bore date January 12, yet 
it came not to his hand till February 21, towards evening. Then 
Mr. Barrow brought it, and a loose moiety of your papers, your 
three first queries, which he hath now sealed up and sent back to 
him. But those few animadversions which he made in perusing 
them, come here to you by your stationer, as you desired they 
should : yet referring to the paragraph as they do, he supposes they 
will be of small use to you without your papers ; but the loss is 
small, because with your papers you would not find much in them. 
However, if the rest of the papers be sent to him as Mr. Barrow 
said they should be, he intends to show you what he conceives of 
them also. All happiness he wishes you, and so commends you to 
the blessings of the Almighty. 

"InStiMatthia, 1651.'' 

[Wrenn, 7.] 

"Sir, — On St. Matthias' Day, the first half of your papers 
were deUvered in Chancery Lane, and somewhat written for your- 
self, was then left with your stationer, if yet you have it. On 
Shrove Tuesday Mr. Bar [row] brought the other half of your papers 
to him. But they found him so engaged in another business, 
that he had no leisure till the Friday. But then he fell upon 
them. And Mr. Bar[row] coming again, to him yesterday, (upon 
another occasion,) he had then just ended and delivered your 
papers again to him. His strictures upon them he now sends 
you, such as they are, by your stationer. He says he could 
advise it should be so ccmtrived that the three last queries, (if 
not the rest,) when they come forth may be to be had severally, 
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every one alohe by itself, by any that denre it so. They will 
yena much the more, and bo be the more profitable. to the Church. 
Many a one that hath no mind or occasion to pemae all, or not 
leisure to read them all, or not money to buy them all,^yet would 
gladly have one of them, (some this one, some that one,) as his 
present interest or aiFection leads him. This is all I have now in 
command to write, but his desire to hear sometimes how you do^ 
and his daily desires of all blessings upon you. 
«March9th, 1651[— 2]." 

[Wrenn, 8.] 

" Sir, — He said he made account that his notes, till you had the 
papers of them would be of no use to you ; yet he presumed they 
will then be of thus much use, as to let you see he deals freely with 
you, desiring to prefer truth, as far as he wots, above all things. 
Touching the two advertisements, he may guess, he says, somewhat 
concerning the second. But fully apprehend you he does not in 
it, much less in that greater liberty which you say might now be 
useful. But for the former advertisement of yours, it is no 
stranger to him, there having been three or four addresses to him 
from abroad about it, whereof two very lately. But the business 
being of so great weight and length, he also committing nothing 
to that uncertain bearer, pen and ink, and the parties that came to 
him not being capable of carrying it in their breasts, all the answer 
that he returned was, that till he were fitted with a living convey- 
ance, he could send nothing but the tender of his duties there. 
And this is all that he hath now to send to you, more than the 
continuance of his prayers for you. 

'' March 18, 165 1 [—2]. By your servant, 

«A.Cl[eveland].'' 

We promised our readers that it would appear from internal 
evidence, (and we possess no other,) who the writer of these letters 
to Hammond was. The expression, ''your successor in the 
cl[oset] '' in the first, and '' your grandchild in the cl[o8et] " in the 
second, is alone nearly proof enough that Wrenn was the writer, 
as he was Clerk of the Closet till 1636, in whieh office he was 
succeeded by Dr. Richard Steward, and he by Dr. Gilbert Sheldon 
about 1638 ; so that the latter could be spoken of by Hammond as 
the grandson of the former in that capacity. It is a little remark- 
able that Wrenn should not have had the sagacity to guess at the 
initials of G. Sh. The bearer of these letters was the celebrated 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, at that time a young man about twenty-one. He 
had been admitted at Peter-house in 1643, but was removed from 
the ooUege to Trinity, after his uncle had been ejected from his 
fellowship. Though so young, he stedfastly refiued to take the 
covenant, but afterwards took the oath of the engagement. Of 
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this he presently repented, and went back to the commissioners to 
deckre his change of mind, when his name was erased from the 
list of subscribers. He took his degree in 1649, and was elected 
Fellow of Trinity the same year, and for some time studied physic; 
but afterwards, upon the advice of his uncle. Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
Bishop of S. Asaph, changed his profession. Why it was that he 
was not ejected from Cambridge, together with the other Royalists 
and Episcopalians, does not appear. It seems probable that he was 
not in residence, but the account of his life has no mention of his 
mode of living between the years 1649 and 1654. He had been 
educated at Cambridge by Hammond's liberaUty, and the above 
letters show that he was at this time employed in his benefactor's 
service ; but he was not ordained till the year 1659, by Brownrigg^ 
Bishop of Exeter, 

{To be continued,) 



JOHN CALVIN. 

7%6 Life of John Calvin, compiled from authentic sources, and 
particularly from his correspondence. By Thomas H. Dteb. 
London : Murray, 1850. 

It is a curious fact that the opinions of Calvin, who was later in the 
field and had fewer personal qualifications than any of the foreign 
reformers, should haveobtainedafirmer hold and acquired a more last- 
ing influence with posterity than the opinions of Zuingle or Luther 
have gained. Yet so it is. While mere naked Zuinglianism has 
disappeared even from the soil which gave it birth, and exists only 
with Mr. Gorham and his cUque, and while Lutheranism scarcely 
even Ungers in Germany, Calvinism has at times impressed itself 
upon every portion of western Christendom. Not indeed that the 
western Church has ever as a body acknowledged the heresy of 
Calvin, nor can that heresy ever combine with Catholic truth, 
otherwise than as oil mingles with water and clay ?rith gold j still 
the churches both under the Roman and Anglican rule have felt 
its influence. In our own country indeed from the time that 
Calvin sought to convert the Marian exiles at Frankfort to his 
opinions, has the virus of his heresy been eating as a canker into 
the vitals of the English Church. It was the poison which jeo- 

fiardised the existence almost of the Church in Elizabeth's time, 
t was the evil genius which the Hampton Court conference had to 
exorcise. The crosier of Laud was scarcely able to crush it, and at 
the Savoy Conference the hopes of its entire annihilation were, it 
seems, a little premature. For recent events have shown that " the 
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snake was scotcheci, but not killed/' At any rate^ the fostering 
and genial influence of the Judicial Committee has warmed the 
reptile into life again — and that too with all the experience of the 
bitter controversies which these opinions have in former ages of our 
Church occasioned, and notwithstanding the admonitory symptoms 
which were given of what would be the conseouenoe of reanimat- 
ing the palsied and almost lifeless frame of Calvinism. 

** Close the serpent sly, 
Insinuating, wove with Gordion twine 
His braided train, and of his &tal gnile 
Gave proof unheeded." 

So that it would seem as if this were again to become the vexed 
question of Theological strategy in England^ the result of which 
internecine warfare, what seer amongst us can foretell ? If con-> 
sequences and not strict law were to be regarded by the Judges, 
they might well have trembled to open this controversy afresh. 

That Calvinism should have had a posthumous reputation so 
general is the more surprising when we consider how little of the 

Eersonal history of its inventor is known. What has been revealed 
as come to us in a foreign garb. No life of Calvin of any 
importance has appeared in our vernacular tongue until this 
of Mr. Dyer's, lif we except a translation of Dr. Henry's 
Life, by Dr. Stebbing, which of course is only a translation 
of a foreign biography. There may have been sound policy 
in thus keeping out of sight the personal history and daily 
life of a religious innovator. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
The priestess at Delphi was hidden from the gaze of her de- 
votees. The Indian idolaters worship outside their temples, and 
seldom, if ever^ see their gods. Often do we find that distance 
lends enchantment to men of eminent distinction, while closer in- 
spection and daily intercourse discover the failings of ordinary 
mortals, and prove that there is no exception to the ethical canon, 
humanum est errare. If no man is a hero to his valet, few are 
saints to their familiar friends. It was not therefore for nothing 
that the Calvinizers have kept the inner life of their idol veiled, and 
out of sight. And certain are we that if the vanity, egotism, re* 
pulsiveness and cruelty of his character, as they are pourtrayed by 
the impartial pen of Mr. Dyer, had been generally known, Calvin 
would have had fewer votaries. '' By their fruits ye shall know 
them," would have suggested a test which this Genevese apostle 
could not have stood ; and it is in hope that serious-minded men 
will yet pause ere they commit themselves to a system of religious 
opinions, the author of which was so unlike a disciple of the Wisdom 
which Cometh from above, that we are induced to transfer a mi- 
niature of the full-sized portrait of John Calvin, as he is drawn to 
the life in the pages of Mr. Dyer's biography. 
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Calvin was bom at Noyon^ in Ficardy, in 1509, and was the 
second of four sons. His parents were^ doubtless^ religious persons, 
otherwise they would scarcely have educated three of their sons to 
holy orders ; at the early age of twelve years, the future i*eformer 
was the boy chaplain of the Cathedral of his native town. After he 
had received the rudiments of learning in the Cathedral school, he 
was transplanted at the age of fourteen to the High School of 
Paris. Here he studied Latin under the well known Corderius. 
It is a coincidence not to be unobserved, that during the time 
that the future reformer was studying at the High School in 
Paris, the youthful S. Francis Xavier was a student at the College of 
S. Barbara, in the same city. Probably, at this period, both were 
equally zealous for the truth, -and dutiful to the Church of their 
baptism. How different the subsequent career of these young 
students. 

At the age of eighteen, Calvin, though not admitted to holy 
orders, received the tonsure, and his father, chiefly through the in-> 
flnence of a noble family, the younger branches of which were his 
fellow students, obtained for him the living of MarteviUe. But 
for some reason, not exactly known, Calvin at this time seems 
to have renouuced the intention of becoming an ecclesiastic, and 
proceeded to the University of Orleans to study jurisprudence. 
Doubtless the reform movement in Paris had penetrated the 
walls of the High School, and Calvin was not an indifferent 
listener to the narration of events which would pass from form 
to form in that distinguished seminary. A schoolmaster at 
Orleans seems to have infected him still further with the new 
opinions, which acquired a yet stronger hold upon him at Bourges, 
through the influence of a Grerman professor of Greek in that 
University. 

It was at Bourges that he was converted, and commenced his 
career as an itinerant preacher, in which, according to his own 
account he was eminently successful. At the death of his father 
he returned to Paris, where he preached before the evangelical con- 
gregations for some time, and wemay couclude with great effect, as 
he was able to persuade the newly-elected Rector of the Sorbonne 
to preach a sermon written by Calvin himself. The effect upon the 
assembled doctors may be imagined. They were naturally astounded 
to hear Lutheranism from a Catholic pulpit, and the head of their 
own order. Both the rector and his accomplice only just escaped 
their fury; the former fled to Basle, and Calvin in disguise made 
his way to his native Noyon. Although no longer a member of 
the Church, he scrupled not to retain the emoluments of preferment 
which he must have honestly considered the wages of Antichrist. 
He sold his chaplaincy and resigned his benefices to a cousin, a 
man of very questionaUe morality. Noyon could not now be ex- 
pected to be* a safe or a creditable xesidencc. He seems to have 
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fband his way to N^rac^ the residence of Margaret of Navarre^ then 
a fast friend of the reformers. At length however, in 1583 he 
ventured to return to Paris, and here he might probably have re- 
mained unmolested had not the fanatical zeal of the reformers 
exceeded all the bounds of toleration. Insulting placards were 
placed upon the Louvre, and were affixed to the royal chamber. 
No wonder that an insult like this should bring the vengeance of 
insulted majesty upon the authors of it. 

Francis was so indignant that he declared that if he suspected 
one of his own members to be infected with these heresies, he would 
not scruple to cut it off, nor to offer up with his own hands, as a 
sacrifice to divine justice, any of his children who might have im- 
Inbed them. Indifferent persons could not expect a punishment 
less severe. Six of the leading fanatical insurgents were condemned 
by parliament to be burnt. Several others were punished more 
aunmuirily, and not a few evaded all punishment by flight. Of 
these Calvin, who always acted as if he considered discretion to be 
the better part of valour, was one. He set out in company with 
Du Tilld; for Basle, where he became personally acquainted with 
the leading German reformers. After enjoying a year of undis- 
turbed intercourse with minds congenial to his own, and laying 
the foundation at least of those " Institutes'' with which of all his 
writings his name is most associated, he left Basle for Italy, where 
he passed some time at the court of Ferrara. He was still obliged 
to travel under a feigned name, but this disguise was soon pene- 
trated by the keen-eyed officers of the Inquisition, who quickly 
tracked his retreat. Again he was obliged to fly, and for the last 
time revisited his native town. 

On leaving Noyon it was his intention to have proceeded to 
Basle or Strasburgh, but the Emperor, Charles V. having penetrated 
with his army into France, the way through Lorraine was closed, and 
he was obliged to take a circuitous route through Savoy and Geneva. 
At this latter place he intended to have remained a single night 
only. It had however, for purposes inscrutable to. man, oeen or- 
dained otherwise by " Him who doth hearts as streams command.'' 
Geneva was to be the scene of Calvin's future life and labours, and 
so identified was it to become with his very name, that Greneva and 
Calvinism are almost convertible terms. As might have been ex- 
pected, the fame of his arrival quickly spread. The renegade 
priest Farel, a hot-headed innovator, had already done something 
m rousing the Genevese against the Church of their fathers. He 
quickly sought Calvin's abode, and adjured him under a curse to 
remain and aid him in his godly work. Calvin was overawed or 
affected to be overawed by this solemn denunciation and appeal. 
The casual sojourner for a night, then in his twenty-fifth year, with 
a short interval, lived every day of his future life in this same 
Geneva, and became the most distinguished of her adopted sons. 

VOL. IX. 1^ R 
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Soon after his arrival he was elected teacher of theology^ and 
after some persuasion accepted the office of minister. His first 
sermon gained for him an influence which he never permanently lost. 
He threw all his energies and enthusiasm into the cause in which 
he was engaged. He lectured, he preached^ he drew up confes- 
sions, he denounced the Anabaptists, though they were the legiti- 
mate spawn of the foreign reformation, he confronted heretics, and 
disputed with Roman Catholics. His zeal however got the better 
of his orthodoxy, and his denunciation of the words. Trinity and 
Person, brought upon him the just reprehension of the Genevan 
council. But this would probably have been overlooked had not 
his harsh discipline interfered with the enjoyments and indulgences 
of private life. Excommunications were thundered forth with a 
violence unknown even to the Vatican. Every thing like festivity 
and social enjoyment were prosecuted. Dancing, marriage fetes, 
bell -ringing, and even religious festivals, with the exception of 
Sunday, now looked upon almost as a fast, were denounced as the 
notes of Antichrist, and a sour puritanism was beginning to leaven 
the whole mass of society. Human nature rebelled against these 
restraints, and unaffected piety felt them to be excessive and un- 
necessary. The Genevese would not endure them, and so general was 
the indignation that it could be appeased only by Calvin and FarePs 
formal expulsion from Geneva. Both proceeded to Basle, where 
they were of course received with honour due to reforming con- 
fessors. Farel was invited to become minister at Neufch&tel, and 
Calvin accepted the same office at Strasburgh. This left him lei- 
sure to pursue his usual literary avocations, and several of his works 
were the result of this comparative leisure. He found time also to 
make love, by deputy at least, to several ladies, with a view to ma- 
trimony. As his taste was somewhat fastidious, and his con- 
ditions not a little arbitrary, be was not at first successful 
in his proposals. '' I am not,^' says Calvin, writing to Farel at 
the unromantic age of thirty, '* I am not one of your mad 
kind of lovers .who doat even upon faults when once they are 
taken by beauty of person. The only beauty that entices me 
is that she be chaste, obedient, humble, economical, patient, and 
there be hopes she will be solicitous about my health." Notwith- 
standing the latter test of beauty there was perhaps nothing which 
a prudent lover might not seek for in these requirements, but when 
Calvin demanded of a young German lady, rich, and of noble birth, 
that she should learn French before she became his bride, it cer- 
tainly looked as if he were seeking an amanuensis or a reader, as well 
as a nurse, rather than a wife. The hold was broken off and another 
met with the same fate. However, he at last succeeded in marrying 
the widow of an Anabaptist, whom he had converted. One cannot 
suppose that so calculating a lover would make a very affectionate 
husnand ; and when some years afterwards his wife died, we find 
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him boasting that her death had not caused a single day's inter- 
ruption to his usual pursuits. Surely it is insensibility rather than 
resignation which seals the sacred font of tears at a bereavement 
such as.t£is. 

During his exile, it was (1539) that the diet of Frankfort was 
summoned by the German princes for the purpose of considering the 
state of religion and the expediencyof making peace with the Emperor. 
Calvin was present at the diet^ and made the personal acquaintance of 
Melancthon. He also attended the celebrated diet at Ratisbon^ 
which had been adjourned from Hyenau and Worms, with a view 
of settling the differences between the Church and the reformers. 
It should indeed never be forgotten that amidst all the intem- 
perance and vituperation of the foreign reformers, the Church 
was most anxious to bring back her wayward children to her fold, 
and was willing to make any sacrifice for peace which was not in- 
consistent with what was considered to be the Truth of God. And 
at this diet she was willing to make several important concessions^ 
but the reformers were not satisfied and the diet broke up, leaving 
each party further estranged from the other than before. 

While Calvin was thus engaged, events at Geneva were preparing 
the way for his return. The ministers who had been appointed in 
his stead were very inefficient, the Roman Catholics were regaining 
lost ground, the licentiousness of the times, now unrestrained by the 
fear of excommunication, disgusted the Genevese themselves. The 
council addressed a letter to the Bernese urging them to use their in- 
fluence in promoting the return of Calvin. After no little coquetting 
on the subject he acceded to the request. He set out with an escort 
and was provided with a carriage and three horses j after remaining 
some time at Neufchfttel with his friend Farel, he arrived at Geneva 
on the 13th of September, 1541, after an absence of about three 
years. He was received with every mark of esteem and honour. 
The council entreated him to remain for ever. A suit of broad- 
cloth was presented to him, an usual mark of esteem in those days, 
a house, rent free, was provided for his residence, and what were 
considered " handsome wages*' assigned to him. 

Having regained his influence with the Genevese, he began to 
turn it to good account. He was most laborious in the discharge 
of his public ministrations. He preached, we are told, every day 
during each alternate week ; thrice a week he gave lectures on The- 
ology ; presided in the consistory every Thursday ; and every Fri- 
day at the meetings for Scriptural discussions, held in S. Peter's 
Church, delivered almost a complete lecture. When it was not his 
week to preach he had his books brought to him in bed, at five or 
six o'clock in the morning, and dictated to an amanuensis. When 
it was his turn to mount the pulpit he was always ready at the ap- 
pointed hour ; and when he returned home, either went to bed 
again, or threw himself upon it in his clothes to pursue his literary 
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avocations. It need not be said that an addition to those labours^ 
that of conducting the correspondence of such a man most have 
been very considerable. 

Allusion to the Consistory reminds us of the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline which after his return to Geneva^ it was Calvin's first labour 
to establish, the foundation of which is found in his celebrated 
Institutes. So satisfactory was it that the citizens requested 
him to draw up a civil code for the rule of the republic, a work for 
which his former studies in jurisprudence was ah excellent prepa- 
ration. It is beyond our limits to enter into detail respecting either 
of these constitutions. The most striking feature in them is, that 
thev were so framed as to place the highest powers, in religious 
and civil matters, in Calvin himself. These powers he proceeded to 
exercise with a rigour unknown to thehigh commission courts of Eng- 
land, and almost to the Inquisition itse^. Dissent from the reformed 
opinions was punished with fines, imprisonment and even death. 
To impugn Calvin's doctrine was to endanger life, and the registers 
of (reneva abound with instances of severity towards such persons 
which put to shame the rigour of Gardiner or Bonner. In the 
course of two years, more than four hundred instances of such 
cruelty are recorded. We read of one man being excommuni- 
cated by the consistory because he had ventured to assert that 
he was as good a man as Calvin. Three others who had laughed 
during one of his sermons were imprisoned three days^ and were 
compelled to ask pardon of the consistory. A system of espionage 
was established which watched the words and almost the looks of 
the Grenevese. No books except those which bore the imprimatur 
of the Consistory, or rather Calvin himself, for he ruled supreme — 
pro ratione stat voluntas — were allowed to be read. Severities were 
again enforced against dancing, and several women were imprisoned 
for indulging in this harmless recreation. The barbarous custom 
of torture was retained by him. Hard as these restrictions and 
penalties were, Calvin's influence was too great to be effectually re- 
sisted, and if one should venture to remonstrate the reformer flew 
into a rage and browbeat the delinquent with abusive names, and 
severe threatenings. Even one of his modem apologists is obliged 
to admit, that throughout great presumption prevails in his manner, 
mixed with a supercilious raillery which one cannot term Christian, 
and still less compare with the holy anger of our Lord — " by whose 
example with awful profaneness Calvin had dared to justify his own 
cruelties.'* Of course, laws of unjust severity usually defeat their 
own ends, or rather encourage the crimes they seek to prevent. It 
was so here, and we are not surprised at the remark of a recent 
Genevese writer. — "To those who think Calvin did nothing but good, 
I could produce our registers, covered with records of illegitimate 
children, which were exposed in all parts of the town and country ; 
hideous trials for obscenity; wills, in which fathers and mothers 
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accuse their cbtldren not only of errors but of crimes ; agreements 
before notaries between young women and their lovers, in which the 
latter even in the presence of the parents of their paramoTirs, make 
them an allowance for the education of their illegitimate offspring ; 
I could instance multitudes of forced marriages, in which the delin* 
quents were delivered from the prison to the Church ; mothers who 
abandoned their children to the hospital, whilst they themselves 
lived in abundance with a second husband ; men and women burnt 
for witchcraft ; sentences of death in frightful numbers, and all these 
among the generation nourished by the mystic manna of Calvin." 

But he '' wielded the sword of disputation," as well as of discip- 
line and justice; and most energetically did he set himself to de- 
fend the opinions he so fearlessly enunciated. Against Pighius, who 
ventured to maintain the scriptural doctrine of the freedom of man's 
willj against the Libertines, a detestable horde of heretics which 
found their way to England, and one of whose perversions are still 
maintained by the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge ; 
against the pestilent blasphemies of the Nioodemites, who revived 
some of the ancient hereues, and accounted immorality a virtue; 
against the Anabaptists, and above all, against Pope Paul III., who 
had denounced certain concessions made to the Protestants by 
the Emperor at the Diet of Spires; against all these Calvin 
defendea his own dogmas. But neither Libertine or Nicodemite 
excited so much of his indignation as did the Pope, to whose letter 
to Charles V. he replies paragraph by paragraph seriatim. A good 
deal of the animus of Calvin's proceedings may be seen in the 
language which he used towards the ^sovereign Pontiff; and 
as the May meetings are at hand, a few flowers of his rhetoric may 
be useful for any of those Christian gentlemen whose oflSce it may 
be to abuse the Pope in Exeter Hall. '' Thou wicked apostate and 
leader of all apostacy I Thou who sp^dest thj days with thy most 
lewd councillors, in hatching treason, in planmng frauds, in fanning 
the flames of war, in inventing new methods of rapine, in compassing 
the destruction of the innocent, in destroying the Church, and in 
dissipating religion ; during the rest of thy time delighting thyself 
pleasantly with epicureans, or wallowing like a swine with thy herd 
of harlots, speaking and hearing nothing but what breathes the 
most execrable impiety, or what may excite by its obscenity thy 
worn out lusts, which have not yet ceased to itch. We behold the 
high priest of all impiety, the standard-bearer of Satan, a ferocious 
tyrant of souls, a cruel executioner : with regard to his way of life, 
a monster of all sorts of wickedness; in a word, that son of perdi- 
tion whom the apostle pourtrays ; and shall we hold him to be 
Christ's vicar 7 We behold, I say, a wolf by whom Christ's sheep 
are devoured, a robber by whom they are driven off, a marauder 
by whom they are slain." 

No wonder that the Epistle of S. James was amongst the i$ulea 
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expurgatorius of the foreign Refonners. The deadly poison of an 
unruly tongue, and the sin of speaking evil one of another, were 
no doubt distasteful truths. 

Calvin's future career at Geneva was not greatly varied. Each 
day doubtless brought forth matters of deep concernment to him- 
self and to his followers, but to posterity they have little of any in- 
terest. He still continued to teach and preach assiduously, to con- 
front heretics such as Bolsec, and Lselius ; and to maintain the 
authority of the Consistory over the Council against the patriots 
who joining themselves to the Libertines, were anxious to break 
the shackles of a spiritual rule that was most galling to them. 
Immersed as he was day by day in business and squabbles at home, 
his sympathies for the suffering Waldenses induced him to visit 
France in order to intercede personally for them with Francis I. In 
the'endeavour to undermine Lutheranism, he proceeded to Zurich, to 
effect a concordat between Bullinger and his brother ministers on 
the doctrine of the Sacraments, not only with a view of opposing 
the Roman doctrine, but the impanation of Luther. 

Nothing occurred of general interest in Calvin's proceedings 
after his return from Zurich, till we come to the part which he per- 
formed as chief actor in the dreadful tragedy of Servetus. This 
notorious heretic was born in the same year as Calvin, in Arragon. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the established theology, he began to 
study the works of the foreign reformers, from which he soon im- 
bibed the heresy which has so generally been grafted on it since — 
the heresy of Socinus. Being in doubt as to the correctness of his 
views, and greatly unsettled in his theological opinions generally, 
he submitted his MS8. to several of the leading reformers, and 
amongst others to Calvin. Finding them generally censured, he 
prudently left (he study of theology, and betook himself to the 
science of medicine, in which he conjectured the discovery which 
our own Harvey afterwards demonstrated. He was a most skilful 
physician, but being a dabbler in judicial astrology, he brought 
upon him the censure of some of his medical brethren. Disgusted 
at their censure, he returned to his theological studies, pursued 
them with his accustomed ardour and perverseness, and eventually 
published a work, or part of a work, which from its heretical ten- 
dency, brought upon him the notice of the Inquisition. He was 
summoned to appear at Vienne, but the court not being able to 
confront him with the pages of the work on which his accusation 
was grounded, he would probably have been acquitted, had not 
Calvin forwarded letters which had been confidentially addressed to 
him by Servetus, and which proved the heresy beyond all doubt. 
He was condemned to be burnt alive, the usual punishment of 
heresy in those days. In the interval however, between the sen- 
tence and the execution of it, he managed to escape in disguise 
from confinement, and for some time to elude the search of his 
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pursuers. With an imprudence however, bordering upon infatua- 
tion, he ventured to set foot in Germany, and even to enter the 
building where Calvin was preaching. Here he was soon detected, 
and notice of his apprehension was immediately given to the autho- 
rities of the Inquisition. Calvin some years before had told Farel, 
that if ever Servetus came to him, as he was then anxious to do for 
the sake of his advice and counsel, he should not leave him alive. 
The time had now arrived for carrying the threat into execution. 
Calvin denounced him from the pulpit, and became his accuser be- 
fore the Council. He was not allowed an advocate, and his doom 
was quickly sealed. " We condemn you,'' so runs the Genevan 
sentence, " to be bound and led to Champel, where you are to be 
fastened to a stake and burnt alive, together with your book, as 
well the printed as manuscript, till your body be reduced to ashes.'' 
The unhappy convict begged an interview with Calvin in his dungeon, 
which was granted. Knowing that it was on his evidence, and 
through his influence that he had been convicted, he craved his 
mercy. Calvin was inexorable, and early in the morning of the 
27th of October, 1553, he was led to the stake, attended by Farel, 
as a chaplain. His last words were, '^ Jesus, Thou Son of the 
Eternal God, have mercy upon me," thus maintaining bis heresy 
and his firmness to the last. How far Servetus deserved the par- 
ticular punishment which befell him we are not about to decide, 
but one thing is quite certain, Calvin should not have been his ac- 
cuser. His own position should have made him charitable. The 
same exercise of private judgment which had led Calvin to deny 
the authority of the Church, had led Servetus to deny the eternal 
generation of the Son of God. Both were heretics. The heretic 
Calvin should not have accused the heretic Servetus. This was the 
conviction of his cotemporaries, and posterity has not reversed 
the judgment, for the indignation which at first burst forth 
against Calvin, still echoes around his memory to this very hour. 

It was not to be expected that Calvin would be an indifferent 
spectator of the work of reformation which was at this time being 
carried on in England. He was too much alive to the cause in 
which he was embarked, not to watch the proceedings of Henry 
and Cranmer with deep interest. He would doubtless learn from 
Hooper who visited Zurich, how the tide of affairs was setting, and 
he appears to have addressed a letter of advice to Protector Somer- 
set soon after the death of Henry VIII. He also dedicated to 
Edward VI. his Commentary on Isaiah and the Canonical Epistles. 
Cranmer, it is well known, wrote to him, and received advice from 
him on many matters of importance. 

It is to Calvin probably that we are indebted for our Articles, not 
as to their matter, but their origin. It was probably to his opinion 
given to the Protector Somerset, that heresy should be punished by 
the sword, that the execution of Joan of Kent may be attributed. 
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Calvin was argent for a further reformation. He strongly denounced, 
however, as an intolerable evil, the sacrilege which had followed 
upon the suppression of the monasteries, by the impropriation of 
tithes. Cranmer's efforts to effect a union with the reformed com- 
munions were happily abortive — and thus all our formularies are 
not less a witness against the heresies of Calvin than the then 
current doctrina Ratnanensium. This fact, we have before endea- 
voured to establish in our review of the primary charge of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who assigned to them a Calvinian interpretation. 

But while unable to Calvinize the Anglican reformation in its 
commencement, he did what he could to foment divisions and en- 
couraged a spirit of innovation amongst English Churchmen. 
Unhappily the progress of events afforded him an opportunity of 
stirring up strife which he was not slow to avail himself of. It 
is well known that in what is called the Marian persecution, 
(though Queen Mary herself seems to have had little to do with it,) 
several hundred Englishmen took refuge in southern Germany and 
in Switzerland. That portion of them which settled at Basle, was 
thoroughly devoted to the English Church, and scrupulously 
conformed to her offices in conducting their public devotions. 
Sadly different was the spirit of those of the refugees, who settled 
at Frankfort. Under the thin disguise of not giving offence to 
the inhabitants of that city, they mutilated the Prayer Book to 
suit their own ultra-Protestant notions. The surplice was disused, 
private Baptism, the sign of the Cross and Confirmation dis- 
allowed, kneeling at Communion discontinued, and Saints' 
days unobserved. These innovations very naturally offended 
the orthodox brethren both in Basle and in England. The 
contention becoming sharp between them, it was agreed by both 
parties that Calvin should be consulted, and a Latin copy of 
the second reformed Praver Book was forwarded to him. His 
reply was a signal triumph to the disaffected of Frankfort. He 
d^Mnribed the Prayer Book as containing many fooleries which might 
be borne with for a season, but that it was plainly a duty to seek 
something better and more filed from rust. Now seemed to be 
tile time for doing so, and he commiserates the ignorance of those 
who from custom or regard to their country can oppose the pro- 
gress of further reformation. The mendacious Fox, and ''the 
ruffian of the reformation,'^ John Knox, needed nothing more to 
confirm them in their innovations. They with others were commis- 
sioned to draw up a new service book for the use of those who 
agreed with Calvin's criticism of the English Prayer Book. A 
division took place between the refugees, the spirit of which at the 
accession of Elisabeth was carried to England and Scotland, and has 
been the prolific source of dissension and latitudinarianism from 
that time to the present. Such are our obligations to Calvin. 
Surely those English Churchmen must be strangdy ignorant of hia- 
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torical facts^ who eulogize Calvin as the foster parent of our Church. 
We owe him nothing but our miserable divisions and consequently 
our weaknesses. Divines of that day had no sympathy for 
Calvin^ they never forgave him for his ridicule and abuse of their 
Liturgy, or the part which he took in the '' Troubles of Frankfort/' 
And yet some of us are bold enough to maintain that Calvin not 
only approved our services, but so influenced the compilers of them 
that they modelled them according to his peculiar heresies. 

The very general disapprobation of Calvin's conduct in the burn- 
ing of Servetus, gave courage to the patriots, who prosecuted their 
hatred of him with increased fury. Nothing dismayed however, 
he opposed them till he obtained the execution of some and the 
banishment of others. At this time indeed his position seems to 
have been more than usually unenviable and perplexing. Hated 
and opposed by a strong party in his own city, suspected and almost 
disowned by the English reu)rmers on account of his interference 
at Frankfort ; assailed by the Lutherans in the person of Joachim 
Westpbal^ in respect of the doctrine of the Eucharist as maintained 
in the Zurich Consensus, a man of less nerve and earnestness would 
have been overpowered by such an accumulated opposition. But 
Calvin was not to be dismayed. Woe to him who attacked " the 
prince and bishop of Oeneva,'' as his enemies designated him. He 
was prepared for any and all of them, and eventually triumphed 
over aU. And if in the course of his polemical warfare he so often 
transgressed the limits of Christian courtesy or rather indulged in 
vituperations and personal acrimony which his own friends Farel 
and Bullinger could not but condemn, some palliation may be 
found in the perplexing and arduous circumstances in which he was 
placed. But physical strength has a limit, and the time arrived 
when excitement and incessant labour and a life spent in the main- 
tenance and propagation of what were considered great princi- 
ples, and the consciousness of the responsibility of such a 
position^ told upon the energies even of Calvin. Never robust 
in health, and not unfrequently disabled by indisposition in the 
course of his career, he was attacked at the age of about fifty 
with an intermittent fever, which greatly reduced him, and 
was accompanied by other diseases, which disabled him from 
the more active affairs in which he had been so long engaged. 
Still he was not idle : and during the few last years of his life it 
was that he wrote several of his Commentaries on the Scriptures, 
one of which was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, besides address- 
ing many letters of importance to the leaders of reformation in 
different countries. When he perceived his end to be not far dis- 
tant, he called both the consistory and the council of Geneva into 
his presence and addressed them in terms which, uttered under 
such circumstances and by such a man, could not but have been 
deeply impressive. He seems to have died under a full conviction 

VOL. IX. s s 
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of the truth of his mission, and without any of those compunctions 
of conscience which a disturber of the peace of the Church and the 
perverter of the truth of Chuist might have been expected to ezpe* 
rience. This fact excites reflections too mysterious for men to pry 
into— only we know that Saul when persecuting the Church, thought 
that he was doing Gon service, and that there is a way which seem- 
eth right unto a man, the end whereof is death. To his own Master 
he standeth or falleth. 

In the preceding sketch we have said nothing about those 
peculiar heresies of Calvin which are so generally associated with 
his name, and which against all other heresies, and the truth itself, 
he laboured so energetically to establish. The fact is 'Hhefive 
points'' are too well known to need repetition here, nor shall we 
say anything of them formally, except to put our readers on their 
guard against a vulgar error as regards Calvin's predestinarian 
views, into which Mr. Dyer with many others has fallen. It is 
said that those views of Calvin accorded with, or rather were 
founded upon those held by the illustrious Father S. Augustine. 
This is an unworthy slander upon the Bishop of Hippo. He held 
no views which S. raul had not taught and the Church in all 
ages maintained. It is unnecessary for us to enter into the 

Juestion, as it has been so recently and so ably discussed by Arch- 
eacon Wilberforce in his treatise on *^ Holy Baptism." 
Generally speaking Calvin's own position is the best explanation 
of his views, for here as elsewhere neres^ seems to have adapted 
itself a good deal to the circumstances m which the author of it 
was placed. In order to reconcile to himself his secession from 
the visible Church of Christ, it was natural that he should en- 
deavour to believe that outward Communion is not necessary to 
salvation, and that there is an invisible Church in earth composed 
of the elect of God, which mav be entered through another portal 
than that of the Church visible. To reconcile to himself the want 
of holy Sacraments administered in the Church by those who had 
authority so to do, he maintained that divine grace is not tied to 
such Sacraments, and that without prevenient grace which renders 
Sacraments unnecessary thev are useless. Not that he denied 
the necessity of Sacraments, m the sense at least that he under- 
stood them ; and he maintained that Baptism if administered 
even by the devil would be valid. The certainty of his own sal- 
vation, and of his election by Divine grace which was indefectible 
was essential to bear him on in the difficult path in which he was 
engaged : and we can only satisfactorily account for the bitterness, 
rancour, and blood-thirstiness with which he assailed all who 
opposed him, to the supposition, that he conceived himself to 
be warring against God's enemies as well as his own, that they 
were reprobate, and doomed by God Himself, before the founda- 
tion of the world, to eternal and irrevocable destruction*— for that 
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there are sach persons^ is one of the distinctive doctrines of Cal- 
vinism. 

If therefore we wonld account for the existence of Calvinism 
and thoroughly understand its bearing, we must study the position 
in which the author placed himself, and mark the efforts of his 
mind to reconcile that position to his conscience. This, we are per- 
suaded^ is the light in which we may best understand the rise and 
progress of Calvinism — ^which is nothing more than the conviction 
excited by an earnest mind in the struggle to justify an anomalous 
position, and reconcile it to an uneasy conscience. 

In speaking of Calvin's position, the exigencies of which re- 
quired such distortion of the truth, for as Bossuet remarks, 
" every error is a truth abused,^' to make it tolerable even to him- 
self, it might be inferred that his position was anomalous and 
unjustifiable. And so it was. He had plainly no mission to be a 
re&rmer of the Church in any wav, and least of all in the way in 
which he presumed to undertake tnat office. In saying this it is 
necessary to guard ourselves from misapprehension. 

Do we deny that the Church of the sixteenth century needed 
to be reformed ? Certainly not. This fact was admitted no less 
bv the Church itself, than bv Luther and Calvin. The council of 
Cfonstance, the diet of Eatisbon, and the Council of Trent, are not 
only admissions of the need of reformation, but proofs of the Church's 
willingness to effect it to some extent. The error of Calvin and 
the foreign Reformers, (for here be it remembered, we are not 
speaking of our English reformers,) then was this — ^not that they 
were anxious for the reformation of abuses, but that they refused 
to work with and in the Church for that end, and thereby 
frustrated rather than accomplished that great object. That a more 
effectual reformation of the western Church was frustrated by their 
violent and schismatical proceedings is plain from history. The 
sober-minded were naturally so shocked at the excesses and spiritual 
wickedness of those who took upon themselves to reform others, 
that they concluded that any existing corruptions were better than 
the detestable heresies which were grafted upon the foreign 
reformation movement, or rather which seemed to grow out of it as 
the natural branches. And as regards France, in particular, where 
Calvin commenced his career, the great Oerson had a generation 
before his time prepared the way for that real reformation which 
there is little doubt that France would have perfected had not the 
profaneness of the French Protestants disgusted and alarmed men. 
And who will say that S. Francis Xavier would not have co-operated 
in the good work ? 

But if Calvin's position, as a reformer, was unjustifiable in 
France, what shall we think of him, a mere stranger and intruder 
at Geneva, overthrowing, or endeavouring to overthrow, the faith 
of centuries, to erect a system of his own devising, of which he 
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himself was the head and fronts or as his opponents declared with 
undeniable truths both pope and prince. Nothing except a mira- 
culous call^ and an unmistakeable divine mission, with the gift of 
miracles to confirm it, could justify such a course. And yet the 
only call pretended to was from an intemperate fanatic, rarel, of 
whom little else is known, than that at the age of seventy he was 
obliged to marry a young woman who had lived with him as a 
housekeeper, under circumstances, which though generally con- 
demned, found a ready apologist in Calvin. Can any impartial 
inquirer doubt that the work of reformation would not have been in 
better hands, had it been taken up by the glorious S. Francis de 
Sales, who, about forty years after Calvin's death, became Bishop 
of Geneva, where he was enabled to root out some of the tares 
which the latter had so assiduously sown, and replace them by 
vigorous shoots of evangelical truth f 

If any further confirmation of the unjustifiableness of Calvin's 
position were needed, it would be found m the miserable results of 
Calvinism itself. In his own Greneva, it has been succeeded by the 
6oD-denying heresy, and wherever it yet exists, it is the prolific 
source of strife and envying, and therefore, according to the 
Apostle, of every evil work. If tokens . of the Divine displeasure 
are visible anywhere, they are most patent in the system of Calvin, 
every thing connected with it declares that it is not of God. And 
while Calvin's own position is the best key to his heresies, it not 
less surely explains the defects of his moral constitution. Being a 
reformer out of the Church, he was the inventor of a system of his 
own, rather than the restorer of Catholic truth. Hence, instead of 

Eroceeding with the humilitjr and reverence * of a man who knows 
imself to be concerned with venerable institutions redolent of 
holiness, and therefore their decayed portions even are to be removed 
carefully and not without awe ; he worked haughtily and daringly, 
as a man who is building an edifice of his own designing, and is 
anxious for effect and for superiority over rival structures. This is 
the true explanation of Calvin's haughtiness, imperiousness, vanity, 
egotism, impatience of opposition, rage even to blood against all 
opponents. 

Under such circumstances wc shall in vain look for any of the 
tender sympathies of our nature. Twice when the plague raged at 
Geneva, he shrank from ministering to the sick and dying, though 
earnestly called upon to do so. All the charities of life were frozen 
into a cold subjectiveness, and he is the most intensely uninteresting 
of all the characters in history. His very countenance, as it has 
come down to us, is repulsive — a type not of mortified subdued 
asceticism, but of morose querulous puritanism. With a mind of 
inferior power, and of general attainments scarcely above me- 
diocrity, his heart was dry, hard, sour, and unimpressible. Pos- 
terity neidier fears nor loves the man, however some may uphold 
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bis system. And that he has succeeded with all these defects to 
impress his opiDions upon others^ and to obtain for them a 
lasting celebrity^ can only be accounted for, on the principle so 
eloquently enunciated by one who has done more than most to re- 
present Calvinism in its true deformity, and to defend ''ecclesiastical 
polity " against all innovators, past, present, or to come. " He that 
goetn about to persuade a multitude that they are not so well 
governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and fa« 
Vourable hearers ; because they know the manifold defects where- 
unto every kind of regiment is subject, but the cruel lets and 
difficulties, which in public prooeedings are innumerable and 
inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider. And 
because such as openly reprove disorders of state, [a fortiori of the 
Church,] are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of 
all, and for men that carry singular freedom of mind $ under this 
fair and plausible colour, whatsoever they utter passeth for good 
and current. That which wanteth in weight of their speech, is 
supplied by the acuteness of men's minds to accept and believe it.'^ 



NOTES ON RECENT PAMPHLETS. 

The multitude of pamphlets and sermons which have issued from the press 
during the last month, relating to the Judgment of the Committee of Privy 
Council, has been so great as quite to excuse us from attempting even to 
give a catalogue of their titles. In the brief space which remains to us, we 
can only glance at a few. One important remark may nevertheless be 
made, arising out of a general review of all that has been published ; 
that among the conflicting varieties of opinions hazarded, no one as yet 
has had a word to say for Mr. Gorham : no one dares to vindicate the 
Judgment on any other ground than that of a supposed expediency, a 
desire to keep things (as they say,) quiet; and at meetings of the 
Clergy, whenever the low Church party have ventured to propose an 
amendment to the protest or petition that has been laid before them, 
they do not go beyond such a general truism* (which however we be- 
lieve to be false,) as that it " will conduce more to peace and unity to 
avoid expressing an opinion." Apparently, we say, this statement is 
true ; it has so much of truth in it as to succeed in gaining the assent 
of that easy-going class who do not look beyond their " own day." 
But it is essentially and fatally false ; for it is laying up a fruitful store 
of dissension for generations yet to come, at the very moment, when 
for the first time in the history of the Reformed English Church, it 

♦ The pamphlet of their uniTersal ehampion, Mr. Goode, though our copy is 
caUed •* the third edition," (we mention this because wo perceive he makes a charge 
against the Bishop of Exeter on the very same ground^ oould only be obtained by 
our publisher late on Thursday. We have only had time to see that iU tone is 
most insolent, 
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seems actually within our power to lay the foundatioii of future unity 
on this most elemental doctrine. We say of future unity; beeause 
though we do not believe that one of Mr. Oorham's friends, (" non- 
seceding Dissenters/' as the Spectator calls them,) would have left the 
Church had the Judgment of the Arches Court been confirmed ; we do 
believe that Bishops would not in that case, any longer have tolerated — 
yes, that men's consciences, enlightened by the discussions which have 
taken place, would not have permitted them to continue the glaring in- 
consistency of contradicting from the pulpit what they proclaim from 
the font. Well might we be willing to purchase such a result by a 
great sacrifice. But to have it placed within our reach almost unasked, 
or at most by the foresight and energy of a single Bishop, and then to 
thrust it away, or let it slip through our fingers, surely the English 
Church, if she so acts, will incur only a just penalty in the perpetuation 
of a profitless and exhausting strife among her Priests and people to the 
end of time ! The present opportunity is such an one as has never oc- 
curred before ; and ttxe very singularity of Mr. Oorham's theory, which 
probably he himself only invented as the best makeshift that occurred 
at the moment, and in which the Bishop of London supposes that " very 
few ;'* the Bishop of Exeter '* probably not more than half a dozen " 
participate, seemed providentially to invite an affirmation and confirma- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine such as the Judge of the chief Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court had already made to hand. Unhappily the Judges of her 
Majesty's Privy Council, laying aside the strict principles of legal inter- 
pretation, and yielding to fancied apprehensions of consequences, and 
trusting to authorities that had been fabricated* for the purpose, took 
the opposite course of attempting a compromise. 

The writers who have as yet appeared may be divided into four 
classes. Those who though disagreeing with the judgment would have 
the Church be in no alarm as to the result. Among these are Mr. 
Monro, and Mr. Irons in a " Sequel" to his former pamphlet. Secondly, 
those who though themselves holding the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation approve of the conciliatory and indecisive tone adopted by 
tiie Court of Appeal. This class is represented by Archdeacon Hare, 
and Mr. W. H. Hoare, and (we believe,) Dr. Hook. In the third class 
are Mr. Maskell and Mr. Allies, who find a growing previous mistrust 
of the English Church much intensified by the Judgment, and seem to 
feel it almost as the last straw that threatens to turn the balance of 
their failing faith. And lastly they, who, without yielding to despair, 
or distrusting the life and Catholic mind of the Church, do yet feel that 
a great effort must be made in order to free the Church firom the danger 
that threatens her. Of this number are. Dr. Mill, Mr. Canon IVevor, 
Mr. Bazely, Mr. Case, and Mr. Alexander Watson. 

The first of these writers on whom we shall make any comment is 
Mr. Maskell. We are not going to join in the unsparing charges which 

* Of ooone we do not lappoM that the Archbiihop of Canterbnrf dreued ap 
these referenoei for the oocMion : but there it far too much method perceptible in 
the operation, to allow of ito being thought a blunder. Hie Church asks indignantly 
who it is that imposed upon His Grace ? Snrelj an smwer will be given from some 
quarter. 
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have been brought against him by Mrl Irons. We admit that it may 

be needfiol that all which he has said should be said ; and if the present 

moment is inconveniently chosen for attacking the general ** teaching" 

of the Church, we can scarcely conceive that any " season*' would be 

found "convenient" to the tastes of the generality of Churchmen. 

Farther we admit that the occasion may have very naturally suggested 

itself to Mr. Maskell (as well as to Mr. Allies). Not only are they both 

touching points in our position which are confessedly weak ; it is through 

these weidc points that the present crisis has arisen. The judgment of 

the court of Privy Council is based upon the assertion of our theology 

not being " dogmatic ;" and the jurisdiction of that court grows directiy 

out of ti^e " Royal Supremacy." It is impossible to investigate the 

origin of the present crisis without being led to consider these two 

points. But there are two preliminary objections which we think may 

very fairly be taken to Mr. Maskell's pamphlet. First as regards his 

mm position. Was he honestiy and truly in the English Church at the 

time of publishing this letter or was he not ? Is he with us or against 

us ? Is he in a friendly spirit pointing out our dangers, and ready to 

co-operate with us in discovering and applying a remedy ? Or is this 

a mere insulting fling which he casts at the English Church in leaving 

her ? This is matter of grave consideration, we think, even more for 

his own conscience than for ourselves. Next as regards the time of this 

publication. The absence of dogmatic teaching is notoriously a peculiar 

and perplexing feature in the English Church. It is not now for the 

first time, we presume, that Mr. Maskell has felt it to be so. But are 

we now in a worse position than we were twelve months since ? We 

maintain that our position is infinitely better. Before that time Mr. 

Maskell was of opinion that the English Church beyond all question 

taught the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. And so she does now 

— more plainly even than the Church of Rome. The Court of Appeal 

has not denied this. Only it maintains that other views have, as matter 

of fact, been held by individual priests. Did not Mr. Maskell know this ? 

Of course he did. How then does the matter stand ? The Services of 

the Church remain unaltered. The Supreme Ecclesiastical Court has 

ably vindicated the doctrine ; the Court of Appeal allows it ; the matter 

has been so ably treated both by the original Judge and since by the 

Bishop of Exeter, and in a shape that has penetrated to the very fiurthest 

comer of the land, that we are persuaded a death blow has practically 

been given to the hypothetical and all other theories that would evade 

the plain teaching of the Church. Moreover, the Clergy are rising as 

it were en masse to repudiate the judgment of the Privy Council ; and 

we are persuaded, that though not only one but many «' months*' may 

pass before any authoritative act shall vindicate the purity of the 

Church's teaching, matters are in train for such result. 

Upon the main question — ^the necessity of explicit dogmatic teach- 
ing, we cannot but think that Mr. Maskell's views, from the pecu- 
liar constitution of his mind, are greatly exaggerated. The early 
Church confessedly was at least as undogmatic as ourselves ; and if, 
as may be granted, a more positive tone of teaching would be at the 
present time desirable ; it must also be bom in mind, that our present 
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ktikuile hae ariseii oat of an overatraioing of authority in the age 
which preceded and led to our Reformatioa. 

Again the weight which he attaches to two recent discoveries that have 
greaUy influenced his opinion of the English Church is manifestly most 
undue. The first of these is the fact of the Irish Church adopting the 
Articles of 1615. But surely the gravamen of this charge has heea 
well nigh if not altogether obliterated by the substitution of the English 
Articles into their place : an important step towards clearing herself has 
at least been made ; and no doubt, if we required a further step in the 
same direction, it would be taken. Moreover we must say that it is 
scarcely fair in Mr. Maskell to slur over as a mere " technical " defence 
the indisputable fact, that the Church of England has never formally 
united herself with that of Ireland. 

Again Mr. Maskell makes very much of the abandonment of the 
Articles of 1536. He does not and he cannot affirm that our present 
Articles in any way contradict them ; but he would hare us consider the 
change tantamount to a change in the Church's doctrine upon the two 
Sacraments. We will answer him by himself. In his treatises on 
Baptism and Absolution, he repeatedly lays it down as a rule, that 
whatever was held by the Church of old, and has not been formally 
and consciously disclaimed since, must be considered to be taught by 
her still. If the Irish Church is to bear the sin of the Articles of 1615« 
although she has since adopted our Articles ; by parity of reasoning 
we may now claim the credit of those of 1536. 

Upon Mr. Allies' main argument we should have only two observa- 
tions to make. (1.) If he has succeeded in proving irregularities in our 
position, as concerns jurisdiction, there is no other community, save by 
the introduction of the extreme Papal Theory, which is at all more 
favourably circumstanced. And (2.) there is at least this excuse for 
Henry and Elizabeth, if they claimed (as we quite admit they did) more 
than their due ; that when the usurped Supremacy of the Pope waa 
removed, there was a gap found to exist wlivch they knew not how to 
fill, save by a corresponding usurpation on their own parts. This is 
all that we should wish to say in reply to Mr. Allies, had he not inserted 
some remarks about Spiritual Jurisdiction in foro intemo, (p. 53, and 
seqq.) which do not appear to have anything to do with the present 
controversy, but which, we cannot but think, are intended to tell in 
other directions. Supposing the view there laid down to be correct, 
why is no allusion made to the rule given in our Prayer Book that the 
liaithful may resort to other Priests besides him who has ordinary jurist 
diction over them. Surely at least till any given Bishop recdls this 
power, he may be understood as directly delegating it. 

Archdeacon Hare, according to that idiosyncrasy which characterises 
professed Eclectics* cannot distinguish between the dutiful firmness of 
contendiAg for the creeds and traditions of the Church, and the 
proud intolerance of the advocate of private judgment. We quite 
admit with him the importance of not overstating the intention of the 
judgment. But he is himself overstating, when he says that we want 
to define the manner in which regeneration operates. We do not 
want any rationale of the doctrine at all. We plead for the positive 
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acknowledgment of the truth without any theory (hypothetical or 
other) to explain it. Hin attempt to find flaws in the " Resolutions " 
of Archdeacon Manning and others appears to us an utter failure. 

Mr. Monro in his letter to Mr. Roundell P^mer appeals earnestly 
for the increase of Daily Services, and Eucharistic Celehrations, and 
more self-sacrifice in founding and condacting Schools ; all things cer- 
tainly much to be desired ; but withal we are told to " contend ** for the 
fEuth. Right glad shall we be to learn that those who take Mr. 
Monro's advice and remain quiet at the present crisis, do also adopt the 
other part of his recommendation and increase the number of their 
Services and Sacraments ; but we very much fear that they will be 
found to be the very individuals who keep their Churches closed from 
Sunday to Sunday, have quarterly Communions, hold no spiritual inter- 
course either with the young or with the adults of their flock, and will 
continue to do so in spite of anything that he may write. 

In conclusion, we would offer a practical suggestion which we think of 
some importance. In attempting to ascertain the sense of the clergy by 
means of protests or declarations, a considerable number will be found 
who will refuse to take any part. Some ** never sign declarations," 
others think the course proposed not the best, others are afraid of 
offending their parishioners, their superiors in the ministry, or persons 
on whom they are more or less dependent. But of these many are 
sound in the futh, and would not hesitate to affirm the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration. If then some one in each diocese or deanery 
would take the trouble of accounting for those who refuse to sign, by 
reducing them under heads, when names may not be given, the number 
of persons who remidn as favourers of the latitudinarian view would, 
we believe, be found to be very small indeed. 



CLBRICUS HIBERNICUS ON THE IRISH ARTICLES. 

To the Editor of the Eccksiastie. 

8iR| — As you have consented to open your Magaxine for the dis- 
cttssioQ of the subject of the Irish Articles, permit me to make a few 
observations in reply to the reviewer of Mr. Stephens^ Book on 
the Commoa Prayer. 

I shall not enter on the consideration of the question whether 
the Irish Articles are heretical or not, that is, whether or not they 
are opposed to the teaching of the Catholic Church on any points 
on which she has expressed a distinct opinion : though I am by no 
means satisfied that such is the case. The oaly question which I 
now intend to discuss is this : Are the Articles of 1616 binding on 
the Irish Church ? In other words : Were they superseded by the 
Act of the Convocation of 1634, which adopted the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the English Church ? 

VOL. IX. T T 
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Now, in the first place, arguing a priori it seems very improbable 
that the Irish Church should have adopted two bodies of Articles, 
each containing many of the very same statements expressed in 
precisely the same terms. If the second body of Articles were 
considered as supplemental to the first, why should so many of the 
first have been repeated ? Would it not have been more natural to 
have added such only of the Thirty-nine Articles as the former body 
did not contain, but not to have repeated any of those which it did T 

The case is difierent indeed with regard to creeds which have 
become venerable either from their antiquity or their origin, and 
which, on that account, would not be abandoned even though cir- 
cumstances might render it necessary that the same truths should 
be expressed with some slight variation of expression. 

But a still stronger argument against the supposition that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were intended merely as an addition to the one 
hundred and four, may be found in the fact, that some of the Thirty* 
nine Articles teach doctrine, which to say the least, does not har- 
monize with the doctrine of the Lambeth Articles, included in the 
one hundred and four \ and strange as it would be to repeat in a 
supplemental body of Articles, statements previously made in the 
original body ; it would be stranger still to add Articles containing 
statements at variance with the former. 

Arguing then a priori we should, I think, infer, both from the 
similarity and the difiference of the Thirty-nine and the one hundred 
and four Articles, that the Irish Convocation of 1634, which adopted 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church did not intend them 
as an addition to the Articles of 1615, but as a substitute for them. 

And this is strongly confirmed by comparison with the manner in 
which the same Convocation of 1634 acted as regards the English 
Canons. When the Convocation of 1634* had adopted the English 
Articles, it was proposed by Bishop Bramhall that the English 
Canons also should be adopted. This measure was strongly opposed 
by the then Primate Usher, who argued, that though the Churches 
had the same faith, yet a diversity of Canons might well be per- 
mitted, and it was finally resolved to adopt such of the English 
Canons as were thought suitable, and to add others of their own. 
We see then that the Convocation had no objection to make a selec- 
tion from English formularies, and to unite those so selected with 
others of their own. Why did they not pursue the same course 
with the Articles ? 

But let us now turn to the history of the Convocation of 1634. 
There can be no doubt that it was the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ments of both Countries that there should be a perfect agreement 
in all respects between the two Churches. This, the letters of the 

* Both Mant and Stephen! call this the ConTocation of 1636, whidi ia an ertdent 
mistake. 
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Earl of Strafford^ then Lord Deputy^ folly prove. Early in the 
•ittings of the Convocation of 1634^ the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion appointed a select committee to consider the Canons of the 
Church of England " without conferring at all with their Bishops/' 
(StraflFord's letter to Archbishop of Cant., Dec. 16, 1634.) 

The committee had gone through the book of Canons, marking 
for adoption such as they approved of, and had drawn up a Canon 
confirming the Articles of 1615, under pain of excommunication. 
As soon as the Lord Deputy was informed of their proceedings, he 
sent for the chairman of the committee, and having remonstrated 
with him most indignantly for what he had done, commanded him 
on his allegiance^ that he should report nothing to the house from 
that committee till he heard from him. 

It was immediately after this that the Convocation entered upon 
the question of the adoption of the Thirty-nine Articles. The only 
question discussed was, whether or not the Thirty-nine Articles 
should be received. Upon this there was some difference of opinion. 
Bramhall, the Bishop of Derry, '' laboured in the Convocation, to 
have the correspondence between the two Churches more entire 
and accurate ; and discoursed with great moderation and sobriety 
of the convenience of having the Articles of peace and communion 
in every National Church worded in that latitude, that dissenting 
persons, in those things that concerned not the Christian faith, 
might subscribe, and the Church not lose the benefit of their 
labours for an opinion, which, it may be, they could not help : that 

it were to be wished especially that the Protestant 

Churches under his Majesty's dominion might ^ all speak the same 
language,' and particulurlv^ that those of England and Ireland being 
reformed by the same principle and rule of Scripture, expounded 
by universal tradition, councils, fathers, and other ways of convey- 
ance might confess their faith in the same form. For if they were 
of the same opinion, why did they not express themselves in 
the same words." (Vesey's Life of Bramhall, quoted in Mant's 
History.) 

That it was the object of Bishop Bramhall to substitute the 
English for the Irish Articles, there can be no doubt — though 
Usher's known attachment to the Articles of 1615, of which he 
was in fact the compiler, obliged him to act with extreme caution* 
He has been accused of acting disingenuously in the matter, and 
of using stratagem to effect his object, but with this charge I have 
now no concern. My object is not to vindicate the character of 
Bishop BramhaD, but merely to show what was the effect of the 
measure which was carried in the Convocation, principally by his 
influence. After some discussion the English Articles were received 
and approved with but one dissentient voice — that of a noncon- 
formist minister, who " had looked deeper than the rest into the 
matter" (Collier) ; and the Convocation passed a Canon expressing 
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their adoption of them — a Canon which it is of importance to 
observe was, it is almost certain, drawn up by the Lord Deputy 
himself, and committed by him to Bishop BramhaU. (Strafford^s 
Letters). The Canon ran as follows : — 

" For the manifestation of our agreement with the Church of England 
in the confession of the same Christian faith, and the doctrine of the 
Sacraments ; we do receive and approve the Book of Articles of Religion 
agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops, and the whole clergy* 
&c " 

What BramhalFs opinion was as to the effect of this measure, we 
learn from a passage in his '' Discourse of the Sabbath and Lord's 
Day."* 

" T%ere were no thoughts of two distinct standards at that time, 
(1034.) And if any Bishop had been known to have required any man 
to subscribe to the Irish Articles after the English were received and 
authorized under the great seal of Ireland, he would have been called 
to an account for it. I do not remember any more but two, that spake 
in ftLVOVLf of the Irish Articles at that time. If there were any, they 
were very few, and did it very fdntly.*' 

. It would seem from this that Bramhall was not aware, that for 
some years subsequent to 1634, Usher, and a few of the Irish 
Bishops, required subscription to both sets of Articles. But that 
they felt they were not fully justified in doing so^ appears from the 
fact, that they petitioned Strafford through Usher, that the Articles 
of 1615 might be ratified — a request to which he gave an indignant 
refusal. (Heylin's Life of Laud.) 

The proceedings of the Convocation of 1661, the year of Bram- 
halVs translation to the Primacy, furnish evidence, that at that 
time the Articles of 1616 were not considered binding on the Irish 
Church. If such had been the case^ there is little doubt that they 
would have been repealed by a Convocation, of which Bramhall was 
President, and the leading members of which were such men as 
Tavlor and Leslie — a Convocation, moreover, which passed ''a 
public and solemn recognition,'' of Archbishop Bramhall's ser- 
vices. That no such attempt was made, or apparentlv contemplated, 
although agreement with the Church of England was the very 
point under consideration, affords a very strong presumption at 
least, that the leading men of the Irish Church at that time did 
not consider themselves bound by the Irish Articles. At this Con- 
vocation the English Liturgy, with the changes recently made in it, 
was adopted, and an entry was made in the Journal, of which the 
following is a part. 

• Brmmliairi Works, Vol. V. p. S I . Library of An^lo-Catiiolic Theology. 
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'' ReverendiMimi et reverendi patres, non aoltun fidelem hujua 
eoclesise populum ipeis cominissQin fidei et mutusB charitatis nexu cum 

Bcclesia Anglicana in unitate Spiritus constrictam conformem 

reddere et in perpetuum continere desiderantes, kc,"** 

It was at the request of this Convocation of 1661 — 2, that the 
Act of Uniformity was passed^ and it appears from the joumals^f 
that the Primate was requested to induce the Duke of Ormond and 
the Privy Council to transmit to his Majesty a draught of an Act 
to that effect. Now^ the Act of Uniformity prescribes subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles^ and to none others. And it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that this enactment had the previous sanction 
of the Convocation. 

I shall now quote a few authorities in proof of the Abolition of 
the Irish Articles by the adoption of those of England. The opinion 
of Bramhall has been already referred to^ and to it I may add that 
of Bishop Taylor^ contained in his sermon at the funeral of that 
Prelate^ whom he praises for having been careful ^' to cause the 
Articles of the Church of England to be accepted as the rule of 
public confessions and persuasions here, that they and we might be 
' populus unius labii ' ' of one heart and lip,' building up our hopes 
of heaven on a most holy faith, and taking away the Shibboleth 
which made this Church Usp too undecently, or rather in some 
degree to speak the speech of Ashdod^ and not the language of 
Canaan.^' 

Heylin, in his Life of Laud, comments thus on the Canon of 1634. 

" Such was the Canon passed in this Convocation, for the approba- 
tion and reception of the Articles of the Church of England ; which 
Canon was no sooner passed* confirmed and published, but the Primate 
and his party saw the danger which they had cast themselves into by 
their inadvertency, and found too late. That by receiving and approving 
the English Articles, they had abrogated and repealed the Irish," 

He then mentions the attempts of the Primate to obtain a ra- 
tification of the Irish Articles and proceeds : 

" But all this wotrki not serve the turn, or save those Articles from 
being brought under a repeal by the present Canon. For first it ap- 
peareth by the Canon, that they did not only approve but receive the 
Articles of the Church of England. Their approbation of them, had 
they gone no further, had been a sufiicient manifestation of their agree- 
ment with the Church of England in the Confession of the same Pro- 
testant religion : but their receiving of the same doth intimate a super- 

* ** Iri<h Ecclesiastical Journal,'* December, 1S43. 

t The Joumafa of this ConTocation are in the Library of Trinity College, DubHo. 
They have never been published, but extracts from them may be found in the Irkk 
Beelenoitieai Journal for Dec. 1S43. 
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inducing of them upon the other, and is equivalent both in fact and law 
to the Repealing of the old. For otherwise S. Paul must needs be out 
in the rules of logic, when he proved the abrogating of the old Covenant 
by the superinduction of a new, for having affirmed that God. by 
speaking of a new Covenant, had antiquated, or made void the first, (or 
made the first old, as our English reads it,) he adds immediately. 

That that which is old, decayeth, and is ready to vanish away So 

then according to these grounds, the Articles of Ireland were virtually, 
though not formally, abrogated, or else it must be granted that there 
were two confessions in the same one Church, different both in form 
and matter, and contrary in some points unto one another, which would 
have been so far from creating an uniformity between the Churches in 
the concernments of religion, that it would have raised a greater dis- 
agreement within Ireland itself, than was before between the Churches 
of both kingdoms." 

To this I shall only add the testimony of Fuller in hia Church 
History. 

" A Convocation, (concurrent with a parliament,) was called and 
kept at Dublin, in Ireland, wherein the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England were received in Ireland for all to subscribe unto. 
It was adjudged fit, seeing that kingdom complies with England in the 
civil government, it should also conform thereto in matters of religion. 
Meantime, the Irish Articles concluded formerly in a synod, 1616.* 
were utterly excluded,'* 

I shall now briefly recapitulate the several points which I have 
endeavoured to establish. 

(1.) That there is an a priori presumption against the suppo- 
sition^ that both the Irish and English Articles were intended to be 
at the same time binding on the Irish Church. 

(2.) That it was the desire of the Convocation of 1634^ to assi- 
milate the Irish Church to the English, and that the Thirty-nine 
Articles were adopted with the expressed intention of efifecting that 
object. 

(3.) That BramhaD, at whose instigation the English Article a 
were adopted, was of opinion that they had superseded the Articles 
of 1615. 

(4.) That Usher and others, who continued to maintain the 
authority of the Irish Articles, felt that their authority was at least 
doubtful, since they applied to have them ratified; which was not 
done. 

(5.) That the Convocation of 1661 did not consider that the 
Articles of 1615 continued in force ; since the leading members of 
that body were opposed to the doctrines contained in them, and yet 
no attempt was made to annul them, even though the Convocation 
recorded in their journals their desire to preserve a unity of faith 

* Thia ii a mistake for 1615. 
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between the two Churches ; and since it was at the suggestion of 
this Convocation that the Act of Uniformity requiring subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles only was passed. 

And (6.) That several contemporary writers, including Bishop 
Taylor^ Heylin, and Fuller, maintain that the Irish Articles were 
superseded by the adoption of the English. 

I have endeavoured to keep this communication within the limits 
which your Magazine admits of. If I have exceeded them, the 
importance of the subject must be my apology. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Clericus Hibernicus. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Twenty-five Village Sermons. By Charles Kingslbt, Jun., Rector of 
Kversley, Hants, and Canon of Middleham, Yorkshire. London : 
J. W. Parker. 

These Sermons, as far as we have read them, appear free from 
that tendency to doctrinal unsoundness, of which indications were 
given in Mr. Kingsley^s earlier works. They are liable, however, 
to another very grave objection— « continual straining after effect. This 
result is sought by different persons in two opposite ways. Some aim 
to be effective by the use of high flown language ; others by extreme 
Bimpiioity ; and of these two methods the latter is, in our judgment, by 
far the most dangerous. Mere flowery and inflated language passes 
over the mind, and leaves for the most part no effect behind. 
People open their eyes and exclaim that it is very fine, and think 
no more about it. The affectation of simplicity, on the other hand, 
produces irreverence. The hearers may be pleased, as in the other 
instance, but instead of that kind of admiration which is allied to awe, 
you see the involuntary smile stealing over the face, and the sacred 
subject is for ever after lowered in their minds by a debasing association. 
Such, we fear, must be the effect of hearing or reading Mr. Kingsley^s 
Sermons : they abound in vulgarities which cannot be natural to the 
author, and which will therefore operate deleteriously on the hearer. 
The following are examples : In one place our Loan i» called " a poor 
tradesman's son, living' on charity;*' in another. He is said to have 
'* felt the heat and the cold and the rough roads as much as the people 
around Him." Again, '* Can you make a load of bay (he asks), unless 
God has first grown it for you and then dried it ?** And at other times 
he uses mere provincialisms, as that of the corn tillering in the ground, 
and employs them in illustration of sacred mysteries. Is not this (in 
addition to the result before referred to) to help the minds of men, whose 
daily task is in the fields, away from the Church to the associations of 
their worldly callings ? 
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We have seen with very great pleasure a copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer, &c.. according to the use of the Church of Scotland. 
It has just been published by Lendrum of Edinburgh, under the 
sanction of the Senior Bishop of the Scotch Church. The peculiarities 
of the book are the restoration to the calendar of certain saints ; some, 
as S. Cyril, of Catholic, but mostly, as SS. Ninian, Serf. Adamnan, 
Patrick, of national interest ; the insertion of the proper Scotch Com- 
munion Office ; and the exclusion of the State- Services. We do not 
understand why the Thirty-nine Articles are admitted here (more than 
in our own Prayer Book.) They are not mentioned in the title page, 
and consequendy have no right in the body of the book. They have no 
sort of connection with the devotions of the people. 

Imaginative works are not always light works; and so we have 
had difficulty in getting through The City of God, a Vision. (J. W. 
Parker.) It is a kind of amalgam of prophecy, and history, and 
speculation ; embracing in short the author's views, conveyed in rather 
a misty form, upon the most miscellaneous subjects ; from the expur- 
gation of the classics and their " reduction to the state of a compen- 
dium," to dissertations on the mysteries of the Fdth. Where did 
the author learn that " Basilicse. i.e.. royal residences, is a term often 
used in the Romish Church in reference to churches, supposed to 
be palaces of the saints to whom they are dedicated ?'* 

Tlie promoters of Hymnody at the present day will be glad to find the 
high authority there is for this valuable branch of Ecclesiastical Music. 
In some "prefatory remarks** to the Stabat Mater, with Latin and 
English words, set to eight Melodies, Ancient and Modern, for four voices, 
wkhorganaccompaniment, (Lonsdale,) Da. Gauktlbtt states that upwards 
of a thousand hymns existed at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. But in the meantime, we must not forget that the Eng- 
lish Church, as Dr. Oauntlett shows, has, with but little exception, lost 
the early Catholic metrical tunes; since the melodies now chiefly 
in vogue are productions of Englishmen. The present publication is an 
attempt to make known and further the unapproachably grand and devo- 
tional eedesiastical style. It may be as well to mention that the transla- 
tion, which is given in parallel with the original Latin Version, contains 
an adaptation H. the address to the blessed Virgin, to be a prayer to oar 
Lord. 

The same author has also published some Christmas Carols, '* old 
and new, grave and jolie;" an excellent contribution towards the 
promotion of a truer standard of sacred songs in this country, especially 
among the poorer classes. 

We have also received Linley's sea-song. When 'tis nigh and the 
Midwatch is come,*' and Dulce Domum, as a solo, trio, quartett. and 
chorus, arranged by the same hand. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent writes to vindicate Mr. Pugin from a reflection 
which he imagines that we intended to cast upon him in a foot-note at 
the end of the article on " Oratorian Hymns" in our last. We can 
assure our correspondent that nothing of the kind was intended. 
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MARRIAGES AND THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

Thebe are some events which men have by common consent 
come to regard as turning points in life — as operating^ that is^ in- 
evitably either for good or evil^ and influencing their eternal 
destinies. Some one or more of such events every one is conscious 
of having experienced ; such an one is the death of parents, such, 
too, recovery from hopeless sickness, and sometimes Confirmation. 
And such an one is marriage. Probably no act in which a man 
engages is fraught with such momentous consequences as those 
which follow on his undertaking the holy estate of matrimony. It 
is not with marriage as with other important events. Their in* 
fluence, however powerful, is often unseen and unfelt ; it is so with 
Confirmation ; it is so with Baptism itself. But the moment a 
man enters upon marriage, he is conscious externally of an entire 
transformation : and even his inward being is so modified, that 
scarce anything of his former habits of thought, cares, and af- 
fections remains unaltered. He has crossed the boundary line 
between two foreign conditions, and has become the naturalized 
subject of a difierent system. And God has designed that this 
great change shall be for his good; that whoso uses matrimony 
aright may find it a stepping stone to holiness and virtue. But 
yet it may be perverted from this good end; and he who shall 
dare to desecrate it, shall find it, like all other of the gifts of 
God, a curse rather than a blessing. That which should have 
been for his good, will be unto him an occasion of falUng, 
Therefore the parish priest, whose high prerogative it is to be in 
some measure the guardian of his people's happiness, is bound 
to teach them the conditions of such an union as God will 
Uess ; and to strive b^ every means in his power to prevent the 
ill-judged marriages into which so many rash and thoughtless 
people are led. Nor let it be supposed improbable that he should 
be able to exercise any effectual influence in such matters; the real 
power of an energetic parish priest is far greater than we are apt 
to imagine. True it is that the relation of pastor and flock is not 
regarded now as it ought and as it used to be. It is the excep- 
tion if the people look up to the clergyman as their spiritual 
£Either, and even then it is more from their experience of the 
kindness of the individual, than from their reverence for his office; 
true also that all persons, but especially the young, are jealous of 
interference, and sensitive to a degree of any intrusion mto their 
private affairs ; but yet there is an English feeling still glowing in 
the minds of the people, which leads them to regard their own clergy- 
VoL. IX.— June, 1850. u u 
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man with respect and affection^ and to listen to his admonitions^ 
if only he be one who will condescend to associate with them^ and 
take part in their domestic interests. Of course very much depends 
on the general good-will which they bear towards him^ much on 
his known readiness to advise and assist in other matters ; and 
still more on his own judgment and tact. But they will never 
readily take offence at a kind word, uttered delicately, privately, 
and with scrupulous regard to their feelings. The very fact that 
he is taking an interest in them, so long as there is no show of in- 
terference, or assumption of authority, will of itself recommend his 
words to their attention, and thus, by a word spoken in season, he 
may save the thoughtless from bitterness in this world, and perhaps 
misery in the next. 

These remarks of course apply chiefly to the poor. Except 
under peculiar circumstances, those in the higher ranks of liife 
would not need any advice ; that peculiar counsel which the priest 
would have to give, would have relation generally to imprudent 
marriages; unless, indeed, the proposed union should involve some 
offence against God and His Church, and then it would be his part 
to warn, not advise, both rich and poor. And the middle classes, 
which every clergyman acknowledges to be the hardest to deal with 
of all his flock, would, it is to be feared, generally resent any, even 
the most delicate advice. But the poor are always willing to be 
counselled, and we write in reference to them. 

With a view to the exertion of such influence, we should re- 
member that it is well, generally speaking, to prepare persons for 
individual exhortation and private and particular instruction, by 
public and general teaching. Success is not likely to follow the 
one course till the other has preceded it. Persons are much more 
likely to be influenced by good advice, when you can apply to their 
case what has been previously advanced as a general truth. And 
therefore it is essential that they should be made acquainted with 
the principles on which you wish them to act, from sermons and 
catechising. Yet few clergymen ever preach about marriage — from 
some cause or other, it is considered " not of general moment,'' or 
" too delicate a subject," or " one likely to give offence,^' with 
other equally inconclusive reasons. Undoubtedly a good plain 
sermon on the " excellent mystery which sets forth the union there 
is betwixt Christ and His Church,^' could not fail to interest 
and instruct all. And others on the duties of husbands and wives, 
on the marriage vow, or the marriage service, or the Registration 
Act, would probably effect some reformation in disordered families, 
or cause some thoughtless persons to pause and reflect. In these 
discourses many opportunities would arise of addressing particu- 
larly those who entertained thoughts of marrying. Then when any 
case occurred requiring the intervention of the clergyman, he could 
fall back upon his sermons, and thus relieve his advice of the 
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odium of personality. So also of catechising. If few clergymen 
ever preach about marriage, fewer still perhaps ever dream of 
catechizing the children on that subject — and yet why not ? — is it 
to be supposed that those children never think of it ; that they 
can see weddings and be present at marriage gaieties^ and never 
once apply them to their own case ? Certainly they exhibit no 
such inaptitude in other matters. Then is it not the duty of the 
clergyman to direct such thoughts into the right channel ? and it 
might be fairly said, that they of all others were the most fit 
to be instructed, who were likely before many years to have 
occasion to require such lessons. And further, independently of 
the advantage the children would probably derive, the parents 
take infinite pleasure in listening to the answers of their sons and 
daughters, and would be far more likely to mould their own prac- 
tice by the rule of their children's teaching, than by the most 
eloquent or forcible appeal in more direct ways. This remark, of 
course, applies to every truth on which the catechist may engage 
their attention, but it is peculiarly applicable' in this case, when 
the parents are thinking of those very children settling in life. 

If the clergyman is thus known to take high views of the mar- 
riage tie, the people will be prepared for his advice and warnings ; 
and language which they might otherwise have considered intrusive, 
will appear warranted by the principles they have heard him pub- 
licly advance. When, therefore, he hears of a projected union 
between two persons whom he knows to be unsuited for each 
other, or who nave no provision for a future family, and who have 
therefore no prospect of real happiness in the married state, he may 
reasonably remonstrate with them and their parents on their im- 
prudence. Or on the other hand, if only temporary difficulties 
interfere with the consummation of a marriage which is likely to 
be productive of blessing, he may well promote such a marriage by 
rendering any assistance in his power, either in the way of money 
or advice. When the ultimate good of the parties concerned is 
evidently seen to be his motive in thus bestirring himself about 
their matters, they will be very far indeed from offering any oppo- 
sition to his will, but will rather solicit his counsel as the only 
accessible person in whom they can place confidence. 

Especially it will be his duty to show them the sin and danger 
of contracting those unhallowed unions which the Registration Act 
has licensed; and this is a subject on which they will be very open 
to conviction. They will readily acknowledge the difference be- 
tween a solemn- marriage before the whole Church, and a private 
contract in the presence of a registrar. No person of any right 
feeling would ever be satisfied with the legal requirements. Even 
members of religious sects, for whom the act was especially pro- 
vided, celebrate their unions according to their own way, in 
addition to the ceremony in the Registrar's office, which they only 
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perform in compliance with the law, and to legitimatiee their 
children. No modest person, who had ever reflected upon the 
question, would hesitate a moment about the path of duty, and 
cases have frequently occurred, of couples who had been some time 
contracted at the Registrar's applying for marriage at the Church. 
It only needs to put it before the people, and they will be shocked 
at the idea of a secular marriage. 

There is also another point on which it is the duty of the Parish 
Priest to put his people in mind. It is that there are times of the 
year when it is unseemly to marry, and give in marriage. Un- 
happily, the solemn seasons, when the Church calls on her children 
to chastise themselves for sin, are not regarded in this self-indul- 
gent age. That Advent and Lent should be passed otherwise than 
in festive scenes, is a truth which we hope is gradually dawning on 
the world. Certainly it is becoming less common to choose 
Friday for parties of pleasure, and those who refuse to attend en- 
tertainments on fast days, are less open than they were to the 
charge of singularity. But we fear that this improvement, limited as 
it is in extent, is only superficial. Even persons professing 
Catholic principles are often found unwilling to inconvenience 
themselves. Mr. Monro's complaint, that Churchmen do not 
open their Churches for daily service, is capable of application to 
every branch of the system. Churchmen do not fut — do not 
observe holy seasons in such a way as to suffer by it. And if this 
be so, how can we expect that the world will recognize them. Yet 
nothing can be a greater violation of order, than to contract mar- 
riage during such seasons as we have named, and of old times the 
Church not only discountenanced it, but refused to allow it. The 
Priests were actually forbidden to solemnize marriages at certain 
times. The rubric of the Salisbury Manual is as follows — '^ Tra- 
ditio uxorum et nuptiarum solemnitas certis temporibus fieri pro- 
hibentur : videlicet ab adventu Domini usq. ad oct. Epiph. et a 
septnagesima usque ad oct. Paschse, et a Dominica ante Ascen- 
sionem Domini usque ad oct. Penteoostes.'' From Advent Sunday 
to the octave of the Epiphany, (exclusive) from Septnagesima to 
the octave of Easter, and from Rogation Sunday to the octave of 
Whitsunday, (exclusive) it was unlawftd to. celebrate marriages. 
Of course this would be far too severe a rule for the present state 
of the Church, and of society : and probably it was never rigidly 
enforced even by the mediseval Church. Certainly the primitive 
Christians observed no such very strict prohibition. The Council 
of Laodicea forbids all marriages to be celebrated in Lent ; and 
Bingham says, that this is the only prohibition in point of time 
that we meet with in any of the genuine records of [the] early 
ages. Mr. Maskell* remarks concerning the degrees of consan- 
guinity, within which marriage was considered lawful, that " it 
* Mon. Hit I. cczx. 
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must be confeswd that the regnlations were made as time went on^ 
more and more both in strictness and number, that dispensations 
might also be more numerous, and the revenues of the Church in- 
creased.'' We conceive that the same remark would hold good 
upon the subject of times and seasons. Lent was extended to Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday on the one hand, and the octave of Easter on 
the other. Advent was lengthened as a season of abstinence, by 
the addition of Epiphany, and thus a pious and reverent obser- 
vance was converted into something verv like a burthen. It need 
not be our object to restore this. It will be sufficient if we can per- 
suade the people to recognize the main seasons — or at least Lent — 
and therein especially the last two weeks. It will be a great deal 
to do so much. One grieves over the absence of such directions 
in the Common Prayer Book. What induced the Reformers to 
omit them, with the ancient service books in their hands, it is im- 
possible to conceive. But it is not difficult to trace the neglect of 
Catholic customs to that omission. We can onlv trust now that 
the increasing study of the old rituak will gradually tend to supply 
the deficiencies of our own Prayer Book. 

Nothing will more impress the people with a sense of the dignity 
and solemnity of marriage, or more effectually warn them against 
heedlessly undertaking that holy estate, than a careful and minute 
performance of the marriage service. The imperceptible effect on the 
popular mind, from constantly witnessing edifying and impressive 
ceremonials, is, we believe, incalculable. There was not an office in 
the ancient Church which did not receive the utmost diligence that 
the Priest could bestow on its administration, and the consequence 
was, that the services were made so attractive, that independently 
of the deeper religious feeUng which undeniably existed before the 
Beformation, and which woidd of itself have induced them to join 
in every solemnity, the people were led to assemble in the Churches 
to witness all holy rites, just as now they flock to see a coronation. 
When we reflect on the miserable, paltry, irreverent performance of 
every office of the Church, but more especially of the occasional 
offices, which has long been the disgrace of this communion, we 
cannot be surprised that our flocks should have ceased to take an 
interest in them. And the way to stimulate their zeal is to invest 
those services with some of their ancient splendour, so far as we 
can, and the ritual will admit of it. We can easily judge of the 
probable effect, by the instances which do from time to time occur 
of grander serrices. When a rich marriage takes place, the people 
come in throngs to witness it. Now let us bestow as much care, 
and pomp if you will, on the religious rites of the poor, and show 
them that reverence is due, not to the parties engaged, but to His 
Majesty in Whose sight then is no respect of persons, and we shall 
certainly find them willing, as far as their avocations will permit, 
to come to Church at all marriages and other holy rites ; while the 
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inevitable effect will be an under-current of religious reverence for 
observances^ which they had formerly regarded only as proper cere- 
monies. And it is easy to see besides what a hold the Church 
obtains by degrees through such services in another way. The 
new married couple are, we will suppose, settled in the parish ; they 
themselves are henceforth bound to the clergyman by his interest 
and kindness, and their grateful remembrance of their marriage. 
Through them others are attached ; family gathers family, and each 
successive marriage wins another step for the Church. The same of 
burials, which are perhaps even more suggestive of kindly thoughts. 
And undoubtedly, although the Holy Communion claims the highest 
place in the clergyman's care, and the ordinary services must be 
scrupulously attended to, yet the way to leaven a parish is by the 
occasional services. These come more home to the hearts of the 
people, and they can understand and appreciate them better than 
others of more general interest, however secondary they may 
really be. 

And here we may mention another matter which to us seems of 
the greatest importance. Just as it is impossible to work any de- 
cided reformation in adults (we speak of course of a class — indivi- 
dual exceptions do not invalidate this position,) and therefore it 
is essential to commence the reformation of a parish in the school, 
so it is almost hopeless to attempt to reclaim families who have 
long been accustomed to improvidence and wretchedness, and the 
parish Priest should watch with the most vigilant care the new 
married couple : lest they who began life with the best intentions 
should gradually fall into the same miserable squalid state to which 
they were accustomed in their old homes. He should continually 
impress upon the young wife the folly of supposing that she will re- 
tain her husband's affections, without being kind and obedient ; or 
that he will remain at home and prefer her society to that of the 
beerhouse, if she takes no pains to make his home comfortable, and 
is not ready to welcome him when he comes back wearied from his 
day's work. No young woman marries without looking forward 
to spending a happy life with the man she has chosen, and at first 
when everything is straight, and there are no extra cares of children 
and so forth to perplex her and wake her from her dreams of hap- 
piness, all this will appear so true and natural that she will very 
willingly listen and act upon it. So if he shows her husband the 
advantage of being kind, and yielding to the weakness of his wife, 
and the evil effect it will have on her affections if he exhibits any 
want of confidence, or if he neglect to bring her his wages, cer- 
tainly few men will fail to see the justice of his reasoning, though 
unfortunately few men do see these things of their own accord. 
Let him also sometimes call for a minute or two in the evening 
when they are together, and supply them with books to read to 
each other ; and in other quiet unobtrusive ways watch their con- 
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duct (without their perceiving it,) and gently lead them on to habits 
of cleanness, and order, and regularity. He should praise their 
house and furniture, inquire into their plans, advise them in their 
housekeeping difficulties, and exert himself to see them hap- 
pily and comfortably settled. He may also induce them to com- 
mence from the first the practice of family prayer. It would be a 
great addition to our parochial tracts, if some short Catholic forms 
of family prayer were printed in plain simple language: the 
want is sadly felt, and we know of none that would answer 
the purpose. Then when he learns that she has a prospect of be- 
coming a mother, be should see that she does not put off pro- 
viding for her child — which is of great importance, for the subse- 
quent welfare of the parents often depends upon it. Many a 
young couple, industrious and well to do, have had their prospe* 
rity suddenly checked by the pressure of the first confinement. 
They are thrown back in their rent, the doctor bias to be paid and 
the nurse — she also reouires little delicacies which they can ill 
afford all at once, and the consequence is that they never 
thoroughly recover their former comfort. All this might have been 
prevented if they had laid up a little money to assist them in the 
hour of need. It would be well if he were to offer to be their 
banker for a few months, if he hears of it so long before, with the 
promise of adding something to their store when they want it. 
They will gladly lay by a little week by week if they are encouraged 
to be provident; and the reason that the poor never saveanythmg 
for themselves is that they cannot resist the temptation of spend- 
ing what they see. If any one will take charge of it whom they 
can rely on, they will willingly lay up something against the time. 
This of course applies to all famihes, and perhaps those who have 
felt the want of money in former confinements will be found more 
ready to take precautionary measures than those who have never 
been in such difficulties : but we mention this as one of the means 
of securing as well the good-will as the respectability of the new 
married couple. But to return from this digression, into which 
we were led while speaking of the propriety and advantage of 
in?esting the marriage service (in common with other occasional 
offices) with becoming impressiveness. 

We propose in the following pages to relate the principal ceremo- 
nies observed in the celebration of marriage in reference especiaUy 
to our own office, supplying such hints as we proceed, as we con- 
ceive the parish Priest will find useful. The authorities we have 
consulted are chiefly the old rituals, contained in the works of 
Martene, Maskell, and Palmer. It will be seen from them that in 
this, as in other services, the English Church has moulded her own 
office upon ancient models : and has adopted not only the same order 
fundamentally as was observed in the old ceremonial, but has 
also translated most of the prayers and benedictions which were 
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formerly in use. The rubrics are indeed throughout painfuBy 
scanty and indefinite^ aflPording a striking contrast to the minute 
directions found in the ante-Reformation manuals; but they are 
sufficiently express to show that the compilers of the service 
contemplated no material change from immemorial custom : and the 
Priest will find himself quite able to perform the English Office 
with the dignity and order which distinguished the ritual of a 
better age. We proceed therefore at once with an examination 
of the Marriage service. 

The ceremonies observed by the ancient Church in the solemni- 
zation of holy Matrimony must be considered ^nder two divisions. 
For originally the office for espousals was distinct from the actual 
celebration of marriage, and many weeks and even months were 
suffered to elapse between them. As soon as a mutual engage- 
ment had been entered upon by any two Christians, the contract 
was formaUy ratified in the face of the whole Church. No stated 
time was announced for the marriage, none of the preliminaries 
had been arranged : this only was settled between them, that they 
should eventually be married, and to guard against unfaithfulness on 
one side or the other, to assure the world that there were no impe- 
diments to the proposed union, and to obtain the blessing of God 
upon them from the very first, they openly betrothed themselves to 
each other ; after which they were so far man and wife that any 
breach of the contract was considered adultei^, and punished as 
such. It is to be lamented that religious feeling in these days is 
at too low an ebb ever to hope that persons desirous of being mar- 
ried should come and ask the blessing of the Church on their en- 
gagement, but doubtless if it were made a fundamental part of the 
Marriage Service, that they should take such a step, there would 
be less danger of hasty unions on the one hand, and more security 
against bribes of promise on the other. Half the unhappiness 
and disagreements between husbands and wives is to be attributed 
to the secrecy and haste with which they contracted their union at 
the first. It was an admirable rule that which the ancient Church 
observed: — ^^'prohibeant sacerdotes frequenter paroehianos suos ne 
dent sibt fidem mutuo, sed coram publicis et honestis personis ad hoc 
oonstitutis.'' The days are past when such an injunction would be 
literally complied with. But the parish Priest mav well recom- 
mend his people to confide in him their matrimonitu engagements, 
and in proportion to his influence and kindness, would be their 
readiness to come and tell him all that was in their heart. If 
they were encouraged to ask his counsel and direction, they would 
kani to think more seriously than they are used, whether any un- 
fitness existed, or any bar to their happiness, and he would more- 
over have an opportunity of teaching them personally the great 
responsibilities attaching to the married state, and of warning them 
against the dangers to which they would be exposed. 
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But the separation of the espousals and marriage has long ceased 
to exist : and although a very little reflection will serve to show 
the many advantages which would be derived from a return to 
primitive customs, yet we may be very sure that there were good 
reasons for the universal disuse of it. — We can readily conceive 
what obstacles would be placed in the way of clandestine mar- 
riages if the espousals were made a distinct service. It is now only 
necessary to elude the vigilance of parents and guardians for an 
hour to effect an union which can never be severed. But then the 
publicity attending the preUminary rite would be fatal to conceal- 
ment, and the intuition of the parties would be discovered before 
the knot was indissolubly tied. — Agaiu^ take the case of runaway 
matches^ which are so destructive to the peace of families. It re- 
quires even now considerable address and management to carry out 
dOTectuaUy a design for elopement, when to baffle pursuit for a few 
hours win be sufficient to accomplish the end in view. But if an 
interval of some days were required before the marriage could 
be consummated it would be useless to attempt to escape interrup- 
tion for so long a time. — ^We have heard also in very recent times, 
th(Mi^ happily the crime is seldom perpetrated now, of sacrilegious 
counterfeits of marriage. To require the previous performance of 
espousals would infinitely increase the difficulty of imitating a law- 
ful marriage. These are advantages so obvious that if no other 
considerations offered themselves we must needs regret the change 
which has taken place. But we are led to inquire somewhat fur- 
ther into the truth when we find the whole mediseval Church 
(which was rathw prone to multiply services than contract them,) 
uniting the two offices : and it seems that notwithstanding the 
stringent measures which were in force to prevent breaches of the 
spon^ contract, yet in consequence probably of the length of time 
suffered to elapse before the parties were required to consummate 
thor marriage, instances of unfaithfulness were not uncommon. 
But this could not have been the sole reason, for it would have been 
easy to have assigned a limit within which the fulfilment of the 
contract should be compulsory. And as will be seen from an ex- 
tract below, this was sometimes done. But probably the real objec- 
tion lay in the proneness of the people to consider the marriage 
already solemnized when in truth the betrothal only had been ratified; 
and thus a practice of the Church which had originally grown out 
of a holy and good feeling would be made to minister to im- 
morality. That the danger of this was contemplated by the 
Church, will be seen from the following exhortation taken from 
Martene. After the mutual promise, ^'perget in hsec verba pastor. 
— ^Ego igitur ...... in person& et nomine Bcclesis banc ves- 

tram mutuam promissionem accepto et approbo, vos serins admo- 
nens et requirens ut juxta nostrse dioecesis Leodiensis consuetu- 
dinem, infra quadraginta dies proxime sequentes procedatis ad 
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matrimouiurn legitime in facie Ecclesise inter vos contrahendom, 
denuncians simul yobis ne ante matrimoniunii ut prsemittitur, 
contractum commisceamini camaliter^ ut non incidatis in excommu- 
nicationis poenam ipso facto per statutum synodale in tales decre- 
tum/'* So that a canon did exist against an offence which^ as it was 
not unlikely to be committed, doubtless became common in spite of 
laws and threats of excommimication, and so it was found requisite 
to postpone the espousals to the actual day of marriage. Cer- 
tainly that would be the danger now if the old custom were re- 
stored : for the standard of morality among the poor is very low, 
and nothing could justify a service which instead of promoting 
religion, and exalting the dignity of marriage would furnish an 
excuse for violating the requirements of both one and the other. 
And therefore whatever advantages might at first sight seem likely 
to arise from the separation of the espousals and the marriage, 
they must be counted as nothing in the balance when the sin 
which already prevails to so frightful an extent, is weighed against 
them. 

Lyndwood thus defines the difference between marriage and the 
espousals. *' Sunt enim sponsalia repromissio futurarum nuptia- 
rum ; sed nuptise sive matrimonium est viri mulierisque oonjunctio 
individuam vitse consuetudinem retinens.'' These services as they 
were performed at different times, so they were celebrated by dif- 
ferent observances. However since they nave been united much of 
their distinction has been broken down. The ring, which is now 
given at the marriage, formed originally a part of the former ser- 
vice, as it is still in the Eastern Church. According to the custom 
of that communion, two rings are used, the one of gold and the 
other of silver : these are laid on the altar. The Priest takes them 
and delivers the gold to the man, and the silver to the woman, who 
make an exchange, each placing his own ring on the other's 
finger.t Another ceremony observed was the giving the solemn 
kiss. Then also were signed the tabulse matrimoniales, by the 
parties themselves, and by the Bishop or Priest, in the presence of 
three witnesses. These were laid up among the archives of the 
Church, and answered exactly to our parish registers. Among other 
pledges gold and silver were given, which gifts were called errha, 
and hence the whole service subarrhatio. Every publicity was given 
to it and it was ordered by the Council of Cologne in 1^^, that no 
betrothals should take place in private houses, nor in church ex- 
cept before four or at least three witnesses. The hours of marriage 
were also confined to the limits of eight and twelve in the forenoon. 
These regulations have since been always observed. Another synod 
provided that the contracting parties should espouse themselves 
fasting. From the very first the Church has opposed all oonceal- 

• loin. ii. 646. f Goar, 380^-2. 
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ment^ haste, or indeGorum in this solemn contract, enacting the 
most stringent measures for the prevention of clandestine mar- 
riages, and all other irregularities which were likely to arise from 
the thoughtlessness or impetuosity of mankind. 

We now pass on to consider in detail the several parts of the 
English office. The first rubric directs that the banns of all that 
are to be married together, must be published in the Church three 
several Sundavs, during the time of morning service, or of even- 
ing service (if there be no morning service,) immediately after the 
Second Lesson. Up to the last review 4t was simply ordered that 
the banns should be published three several Sundays or holidays in 
the time of service, but the publication was then appointed to be 
made immediately before the sentences for the offertory — that is, 
when after the Nicene Creed, the Priest gives notice of the holy 
Communion, and of holy days in the week following, and when 
briefs, citations and excommunications are to be read. This rubric 
was again altered by the statute 26 Oeo. II. 88, when the pre- 
sent order was substituted. It does not, however, appear that more 
was intended than this — to insure the publication of the banns on 
three successive Sundays. In the lax state of the Church when 
holidays had wholly ceased to be observed, the original rubric was 
obviously inoperative, and as the object of the act was to prevent 
clandestme marriages it was ordered that henceforth banns should 
only be published on Sundays. Then to make up for the possibi- 
lity of there being no morning service, it was allowed, in that case, 
to publish them in the evening after the Second Lesson ; but in 
the morning banns should be published as heretofore after the 
Nicene Creed, for be it remembered that the Prayer Book as 
settled by the last review is that which is to be the guide of the 
English rriest ; and the statute of George IT. only so far affects 
him as it declares that the State will refuse to legitimatise mar- 
riages unless the banns have been published on Sundays. It 
can have no power to dictate to him the mode of publication. But 
in truth it was never the intention of that statute to do so. If 
the notice were correctly printed, the comma after '^evening ser- 
vice " would be omitted ; the direction about the Second Lesson* 
merely relating to the case of there being no morning service. 

* The rnbric referred to in this paragraph is simply an extract from the Act of 
Parliament, which will accoant for the omission of the direction about the offertory 
sentences. That omission might otherwise seem significant of an alteration of the 
time of publication. The folU>wing is the clause of the Act verbatim, of the act 
that is, as now in force. The original statute of George II. underwent several mo- 
difications in succeeding parliaments, till at last it was wholly repealed in the fourth 
of George lY., when the act now in force was passed, which embodies this and some 
other clauses of the old Act. Sec. 2. ** Be it further enacted, that all banns of ma- 
trimony shaU be published, according to the form of words prescribed by the rubric 
affixed to the ofiice of matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer upon three Sun* 
dayt'^ (the italics are the Act's) " preceding the solemnization of marriage, during 
the time of morning service, or of evening service (if there shaU be no morning ser- 
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That the time for publishing the banns was properly appointed 
at the offertory sentences may be gathered from several old rubrics, 
but the following from the SsJisbury manual will suffice ;-^'^ Debet 
enim sacerdos banna in facie Ecclesise infra missarum solennia cum 
major populi adfuerit multitudo;" and as there seems no real 
reason for making the alteration^ probably accuracy in this matter 
will gradually be gained as in other more important points. 

The Church has required the publication of banns from the earliest, 
times — ^that is to say^ she has refused from the first to ratify unions 
which were not consummated in conspectu ecclesise. Tertmlian as^ 
sures us that in his time all marriages which had not previously been 
proclaimed in the Church, were in danger of being accounted 
illidt. However it does not appear how early the formal practice 
of publishing banns thrice obtained : but in the council hdd at 
London, a.d. 1200, the following canon occurs, ''nee eontrahator 
aliquod matrimonium sine trina denuncione publica in eodesia/' It 
was directed in the provincial constitutions of Walter Baynold, 
A.D. 1822, exactly as our first rubric originally stood. ''In 
matrimonio contrcdiendo semper in tribus dominicis vel festivis 
diebus et a sic distantibus tribus edictis perquirat sacerdos a populo 
sub pcena excommunicationis de legitimatione sponsi et spons».''* 
There was no form of publication given in the previous books, but 
there was doubtless a mediaeval form in use, and the present rubric 
seems to allude to it, when it directs the banns to be published, " the 
curate saying after the accustomed manner.'' The banns were pub* 
lished in lingua matema from the first. The following is the form 
according to the York use, and it will be observed to be the original 
of the exhortation with which our English office commences — " Lo 
BretheretL we are comen here before Ood and His Angels, and all 
His halowes. In the face and presence of our moder holy Chyrche^ 
for to couple and to knyt these two bodyes togyder that is to saye of 
this man and of this woman. That they be from this tyme for 
ever but one body and two souls in the niy th and lawe of God and 
holy Chyrch ; for to deserve euerlasting lyfe, what someuer thact 
they have done here before/' Again, " I charge you on Gk>DDEa 
behalfe and holy Chirche that if there be any of you that can say 
any thinge why these two may not be lawfully wedded togyder at 
this tyme, say it nowe, outher pryuely or appertly in belpynge 
of your soules and theirs bothe/'t 

It is probable that the man and woman during the publication 
of the banns were placed in some conspicuous place, and as £Eur as 
we can judge from the old rubrics that place was the same which 

▼ioe in such Charch or Chapel upon the Sunday, upon which each banns ahaU be 
so published), immediately after the second lesson." It wiU be obterred that there 
is no comma here after the words " Evening Service.** Vl^e are quite unable to give 
the authority for the substitution for this clause for the rubric. The Act has not a 
word about it. 
♦ MaskeU's Mon. Rit. i. p. ccxxi. f MaskeU's Mon. Rit. I. 43. 
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they occQpied on the day of their espousals. It certainly nullifies 
in a measure the intention of banns to sanction the concealment 
of the parties engaged. But the delicacy and false pride of 
these days is too great to suppose that it would be possible to 
induce persons to come forward and appear in any public way, 
before the congregation. Yet it cannot be doubted that many 
clandestine marriages do escape exposure solely from the practice of 
only reading the names, some of which are not even heard when 
great numbers are published together, and to which very few of 
the congregation, if any, pay the slightest attention. The parish 
Priest is now almost the only person who can secure the discovery 
of impediments to proposed unions, and it has become an impor*^ 
tant part of his duty to inquire into the circumstances of every 
pair whose banns he is required to publish. But unhappily this 
is seldom done. The clerk or sexton is informed of the intention 
of a certain man and woman to be married. He writes the names 
down in the book kept for that purpose at Church. The Priest as 
a matter of routine, reads them over after the Second Lesson, and 
probably never thinks about it again till the parties come some 
morning ahne (it may be) to be married.^ He performs the ser- 
vice and perhaps discovers afterwards that these persons were out 
of his parish^ or that they were minors, or that one of them was 
already married, or that there was some other impediment against 
their union. AU this would have been prevented if he had only taken 
the trouble to visit them before publishing the banns. The act 4 
Geo. lY. c. 76. s. 7. '^ provides that no Minister shall be obliged to 
publish the banns of matrimony between any persons whatsoever, un- 
less they shall seven days at least before the time requh^d for the 
first publication dehver, or cause to be delivered to him a nptice in 
writing of their true Christian and Surnames, and of the hoftses of 
their respective abodes, within such parish, chapelry^ or extra-paro- 
chial place where the banns are to be published, and of the time 
during which they have inhabited or lodged in such houses respec- 
tively.'' These seven days would give him ample opportunity of 
examining into the truth of the statement, and of calling on the 
parents or guardians : and if such a course were uniformly pursued 
by all parochial Clergy, the poor would find it very difficult to im- 
pose on the Church, whatever opportunities of obtaining an illegal 
union the registration office might aflord. 

'' At the time and day appointed for the solemnization of matri- 
mony, the persons to be married shaU come into the body of the 
Church, with their friends and neighbours.'' The corresponding 

* The Aet proridei that there ihett he two witaeisee. It ii obtiofoe th«t the in- 
tention of the Act it in a great meaaore froatrated, when, aa ia often the caae, the 
derk and sexton, or clerk and pew-opener, are the onlj witneasea. Let anj one 
examine a Pariah Register, end he win be aatonlahed at the fireqnent reeorrence of 
the clerk'a aignatnre. 
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rubric of the Salisbarv Manual was thus : " Statuantur vir et 
mulier ante ostium ecclesise coram Deo et sacerdote et populo." 
The position " ante ostium '^ was of course in the porch. It is 
probable that porches were built for the express purpose of affording 
shelter from the weather during the performance of such ser- 
vices as commenced outside the Church ; e.g., Baptism^ churching^ 
and reconciliation of penitents. Thus they were made to take the 
place of the ancient exedrse. But the reformers thought fit to 
direct that the persons to be married should come into the body 
of the Churchy though it is not very easy to divine their motives in 
making the alteration. The symbolism of the ancient custom was 
very beautiful. All marriages were to be performed in facie 
ecclesifie, coram Deo et sacerdote et populo. To set this forth, the 
man and woman were stationed facing the Church, with the Priest 
in the doorway, and the people within. As the present Prayer 
Book gives us no new directions, our object should oe to adapt the 
nave of the Church to all the uses that the porch was built to 
answer. Thus, instead of keeping the man and woman outside the 
doors, let them be placed just within ; the people farther towards 
the opposite side of the Church, and the Priest between them 
facing the west. He would turn, during the following service, 
towards the one side or the other, according as he was addressing 
the congregation or the persons to be married. Evidently with 
this arrangement, no departure need be made from ancient order. 

The man and woman are to stand together, the man on the right 
hand and the woman on the left ; this is rather ambiguously worded, 
as it does not appear whether the right hand of the Priest or of the 
parties themselves is intended : but the Latin rubric is more ex- 

E licit, " vir a dextris mulieris et mulier a sinistris viri.^' The Church 
as universally observed this rule, for the husband is the head of 
the wife ; but Wheatley says that the Jews make use of the contrary 

Eractice, in allusion to the words of the Psalm, " Upon Thy Right 
and did stand the Queen in a vesture of gold.'' 
Then the man and woman so placed in reference to each other 
and the congregation, the Priest proceeds with the exhortation. 
This is, as we have seen, based upon the ancient form for publishing 
banns, but the middle part is entirely new. The Priest during the 
reading of this exhortation should stand between the congrega- 
tion and the man and woman, but facing west: at the words 
" to join together this man and this woman," his gesture should 
indicate the parties intended, (Hie respiciat sacerdos personas con- 
jungendas. Manuale Ebor.) and at the solemn adjuration to the 
congregation to reveal the truth, he should make a short pause 
and turn round to them, delivering the words with the book closed. 
After waiting awhile to hear whether anv one should put in a 
caution or an objection to the marriage, he should turn to the 
persons about to be married, and approaching them, pronounce in 
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a low deliberate solemn voice the appointed charge. This is ordered 
to be said also in lingua matema in the ancient rituals^ and the 
following is the form contained in the York Manual; ''Also I 
charge you both and eyther be your selfc, as ye wyll answer before 
God at the day of Dome^ that yf there be any thynge done pryuely 
or openly betweene your selfe : or that ye knowe any lawfull lett- 
yng why that ye may nat be wedded togyther at this tyme : say it 
nowe or we do any more to this matter/^ It would be impossible 
to put too much impressiveness into voice and manner in asking 
this solemn question, and the Church of old sufficiently testified her 
anxiety to guard against illicit unions by making here and else- 
where in the marriage service use of the vulgar tongue. If any 
make any objection the Priest is not to receive it^ unless the objec- 
tor promises to establish it within a certain time ;* but if no impedi- 
ment be alleged then the espousals shall proceed with the formal 
contract between the parties. The English form anciently used 
was nearly the same as that used in our own book, as will be seen 
from the following extract from the York Manual. The Salisbury 
rubrics order that the question shall be asked in lingua matema, 
but only suppUes the Latin form. The York form is as follows : — 
" N. Wylt thou have this woman to thy wyfe : and love her and 
kepe her in syknes and in helthe, and in all other degrese be to 
her as a husbonde should be to a wyfe and all other forsake for 
her : and holde thee only to her to thy lyues ende ? — I wyll. To 
the woman : Wylt thou have this man to thy husbonde and to be 
buxom (obedient) to him^ serve him and kepe hym/' &c.^ the same 
as to the man. The duty of obedience is always prominently in- 
culcated in the marriage service^ and therein our own office is cer- 
tainly not deficient. The same variation in the answers of the man 
and woman are to be found in the form used by ourselves. 

Having thus received their mutual consent, the Priest pro- 
ceeds to the actual marriage service. " Who giveth this woman 
to be married to this man V The form of the York Manual 
is '^Deinde sacerdos — Who gyves me this wyfe? deinde detur 
fsemina a patre suo vel ab amicis ejus.^' — Inis is a very sig- 
nificant expression^ evidently setting forth the authority of the 
Church to marry ; the friend who gives the woman away, gives 
her first to the priest. He is the paranymphus of S. Augus- 
tine. ^'The minister receiving the woman at her father's or 
friend's hands, shall cause the man with his right hand to 
take the woman by her right hand ;" that is, the paranymphus 
is to give the right hand of the woman to the Priest, who causes 
the man to clasp it with his right hand. The woman should be 
made to walk a few steps forward, when she is presented to the 
Priest, in order that so his giving her in marriage may be more 

* Except in the case of minors. The simple dissent of psrents, or guardians, is 
sufficient to render the publication void. 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, sec. 8. 
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significantly represented, by his leading her to her fixture hasband. 
It was ordered by the old rubrics, that the woman should have her 
hand covered if she were a widow, one of the many points by 
which the Church distinguished second marriages. With the 
right hands thus clasped, the Priest " teaches'' the man to say the 
solemn words of espousal. The words of the Salisbury Manual 
are as follows — "I N. take the N. to my wedded wyf, to have 
and to holde fro this day forwarde for better: for wors: for 
richer : for poorer : in sykenesse and in hele : tyl dethe vs departe 
if holy Chyrche it wolf ordeyne, and thereto I plight the my 
trouthe.'' Why the reformers should have changed this into '^ ac- 
cording to God's holy ordinance/' it is difficult to conceive. The 
woman's betrothal is the same to the word '^ hele/' when it con- 
cludes, " to be bonere and buxom in bedde and at the borde till 
dethe us departe, &c." With a few sUght differences, the same 
form is found in all old manuals : the various forms are givrai bv 
Mr. Maskell in the preface to his " Ancient Liturgy of the Church 
of England," p. clv« This contract originally stood as part of 
the espousals, but since the two services have been united, it has 
formed part of the marriage office. '^ Then shall they again loose 
their hands : and the man shall give unto the woman a ring, laying 
the same upon the book, with the accustomed duty to the Priest 
and clerk." The corresponding rubric of the Old Manuale is 
*' Deinde ponat vir aurum, argentum, et annulum super scutum vel 
librum .-" that is, upon the book eiilier closed or open ; on the 
cover or the page. If there were a cross on the binding, the ring 
would be laid upon it, during the benediction to be pronouneed by 
the Priest over it. The destination of the gold and silver is not 
usually stated, but it seems that part went to the Priest and part 
to the woman. A MS. Manual, in the British Museum, of 
Salisbury use, has a curious addition here — '^ £t dato annulo dicat 
sacerdos : Loo this gold and this silver is leyd down in sygnifyinge 
that the woman schal have her dower, thi goodes, if heo abide 
after thy disces."* The fee given now is evidently intended for the 
Priest and clerk alone, but there is no reason why " arrhse " should 
not also be offered to the wife, and if her husband wishes to present 
something over and above the ring, in token of his love, he mav 
well be permitted to do so here. The Priest taking the ring shall 
deliver it unto the man to put it upon the fourth finger of the 
woman's left hand. But in the old service, before he delivers it to 
the man, the Priest is directed to inquire whether it has been pre- 
viously blessed. The benediction of the ring was a rite never 
omitted in the ancient Church, and one which should be alwm 
observed. The silence of the Prayer Book can be no authority ror 
the disuse of an ancient custom, and the English Priest may use 

* MaakeU's Mod. Rit i. p. 47, note. 
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(as in other offices he is obliged to do), elome appropriate form. On 
looking through Martene, we find the benediction almost word for 
word the same as that in the Salisbury Manual, which he cannot 
therefore do better than employ. But perhaps it cannot be justly 
said, that our own office takes no notice of the Blessing the ring, 
for it will be seen that the prayer which follows is an adaptation of 
the disused form. We give them side by side, that the reader 
may compare them. 

Dominus voUscum. Oremus. Let U8 pray. 

Creator ct Conservator hu- Eternal God, Creator and 
mani generis, dator gratis spiri- Preserver of all mankind. Giver 
talis, largitor stems salutis ; of all spiritual grace, the Author 
Tu Domine mitte benedictionem of everlasting life; send Thy 
tuam super hunc annidum (res- blessing upon these Thy ser- 
ine) ut qus ilium gestaverit sit vants, this man and this woman, 
umata virtute coelestis defen- whom we bless in Thy Name : 
sionis, et proficiat illi ad »ter- that, as Isaac and Bebecca lived 
nam salutem. Per Christum. faithfully together, so these per- 

Oremus. Bene^Klic, Domine, sons may surely perform and 

hunc annulum {respice) quern keep the vow and covenant be- 

noB in tuo sancto nomine bene- twixt them made, (whereof this 

dicimus, ut quscumque cum ring given and received is a 

portaverit in tua pace consistat, token and pledge,) and may ever 

et in tua voluntate permaneat, remain in perfect love and peace 

et in tuo amore vivat et crescat together, and live according to 

et senescat, et multiplicetur in Thy laws ; through Jesus 

longitudinem dierum. Per Do- Christ our Lord. Amen, 
minum. 

Still it does not follow that because the Church has given old 
prayers a different application, that therefore thc]^ may not be 
used in the original sense, in addition to the modem interpretation. 
And it would be well to have a slip of paper containing this or some 
other and shorter benediction fastened into the office book; or the 
following brief form might be used : it is taken from Martene : 
Benofdic Domine annulum istum, ut in ejus figura pudiciliam 
custodiant. The ring was always signed with the Cross, at 
the word '^Bene^dic;'' the same symbol may also be used in 
the corresponding part of the English prayer. After this blessing in 
the old ritual followed the aspersion, *'Tunc aspergatur aquabene- 
dicta super annulum,^' a practice which we are not likely to see 
restored. — ^But if the ring had been already blessed, it was to be 
delivered at once to the man. The signification of the ring has 
been variously explained. By its form, which is round, the eter- 
nity of the union once ratified by the Church is signified. From 

VOL. IX. Y T 
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its metal^ the purest and noblest which the earth can render, 
and of which even the streets of the New Jomsalem are pavedj we 
are taught the unalloyed love which should exist between husband 
and wifcj and in which they may, by the grace given in this Sa- 
crament, help each other forward in the good way which leadeth to 
everlasting life. From its use, which is that of signing or sealing 
contracts, is drawn an image of the inviolability of the marriage 
vow : and again, the confidence which the husband professes to 
place in the faithfulness and pmdence of his wife, in that he yields 
up to her the signet on his right hand.* The man is to receive 
the ring '^ manu sua dextra cum tribus principalioribus digitis,'' i.e., 
the thumb and two first fingers, and taking the right hand of the 
woman in his own left hand, says after the Priest the marriage 
words. But here there is a discrepancy between the modem and 
ancient rubrics. As the rubric stands now, the ring is evidently 
to be put on before the form is repeated, for he is to put it on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, ana hold it there as, taught by the 
Priest, he says the words ; but in the old rubrics (and not only in 
the English Church, but everywhere), the ring is put on with great 
effect by several stages, so to speak, during the form of marriage. 
Thus in the Salisbury Manual, which may be taken as an example^ 
" With this ringe I the wed, and this gold and silver I the give, 
and with my body I the worship, and with all my wordely cathel I 
the endowe;'' and then he is to put the ring on the thumb, ** In 
nomine Patris,^' on the forefinger, " et Fihi," on the third finger, 
" et Spiritus Sancti,^^ on the fourth finger, ''Amen.*' There were 
slight variations in this observance, but the trine insertion was 
universal. It is perhaps not a matter of much importance, and as 
it concerns the part of the man to be married may not be insisted 
on. It is well to keep the discharge of the ceremonial as much as 
possible in the hands of the Priest. If the Priest had to put the 
ring on, it might be a question how far the old custom should be 
enforced, but as it is, it may be left to the feeling of the husband. 
The left hand is chosen partly because being the hand least used, 
there is less danger of injury to the ring : but chiefly in distinction 
to the Bishop's ring, which was always placed on the right hand, 
when at his consecration he was espoused to the Church : *[ in si- 
nistra ferat (sc. sponsa) ad differentiam gradus episcopalis ubi 
annulus in signaculum integrse et plens castitatis in dextra manu 
publice est portandus.'' The fourth finger is the finger appointed 
for the ring — quia in medico est qusedam vena procedens usque ad 

* Hence the husband should always wear the ring on his own finger before it ia 
required by the Priest. Which, besides being symbolical of tile sentiment in the 
text, will be found to oonduoe to practical reference. Nothing can be mora un- 
seemly and ludicrous than to see the man hunting for it nerroualy in his pockwfc, 
A hitch of this kind does more to undo the solemnity of tiie serrice than any 
common irreverence or inattention to order. 
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cor^ aecQrdiiig to the Salisboj^ Manual That there ia any vein 
leading directly to the hearty is, we believe^ a fact contradicted by 
the anaiomiat, but it ia sufficient for our purpose to know, that 
such an inipieasion did exist, and that it was the origin of the 
selection of that finger. 

After the ring has been put on, the rubric commands that the new 
married persons shall kneel down : deinde inclinatis eorum capitibus 
dicat sacerdos benedictionem super eos : for they have been standing 
up to this moment. This of course will be at the feet of the Priest, 
and facing east. Then follows the prayer, which we have seen, 
to be the substitute for the benediction of the ring. According to 
the York use, if the woman had received land for her dowry, before 
the benediction (which occurs in a later part of the service,) she here 
prostrated herself to the earth at the feet of her husband, in token 
we suppose, that notwithstanding her dowry, she would be obedient 
to him, and that she and her land were equally at his disposal. Mr. 
Palmer says '' that the succeeding rites in which the Priest, with a 
certain formulary, joins their right hands together, and afterwards 
pronounces the marriage to be complete, are perhaps peculiar to 
the Church of England.^' But in the Ambrosian Ritual, given by 
Martene, we find a very simUar form. Quibus (sc. sponso et sponsa) 
oonsentientibus Parochus dicit hsec verba EvaDgeBi; Quod Deus 
oonjunxit homo non separet.* Of the formal declaration to the 
people, that the new married persons are man and wife together ; 
we can find no trace elsewhere. It is probably due to the insa- 
tiable thirst of the reformers for exhortations and addi*e8ses to the 
people, which they seem to have crammed into their services at the 
slightest pretext. ''And the minister shall add this blessing.'' The 
same benediction is found in the old manuals. In the York 
service, it is placed later, but there is a slight difference between 
the Latin and the English, perhaps in favour of the translation, 
which is, it would not be too much to s^, the most beautiful of 
all the beautiful forms contained in the Prayer Book. In giving 
this blessing, the Priest should place one of his hands on each of 
their heads, after the manner of the Patriarch. Here the sign of 
the Cross was always made over them, as Bene^^^dicet vos Deus Pater 
in the Latin form. This blessing is not to be confounded with the 
marriage benediction, benediciio sacramentalis, which occurs in a later 
part of the service, and was given in conjunction with the Holy 
Eucharist. The present blessing was invariably used over all, but 
the blessing proper was denied to those who had been married 
before. Of this we shall speak in another paper. We pause now 
at the conclusion of the former part of the service, when the 
parties enter the Church, and proceed as in our own form towards 
the altar. 



* Martene, II. 649. 
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fVomen in France during the Eighteenth Century, By Julia 
Kavanagh. Smithy Elder^ and Co. 

There are certain influences in the moral constitution of this world 
to which mankind must of necessity be subject, in all ages and in 
all conditions of society ; these are possessed of an inherent power^ 
which, from its very nature can never be either partial or passive, 
but whether in its abuse or its legitimate exercise must everywhere 
act for good or for evil on the human race. All such influences, 
like everything else in Ood's providence, are designed to work only 
to His glory and for the good of His creatures ; they are as it 
were living streams springing from Him who is the alone source of 
spiritual life, and which He would have to flow with purifying and 
healing waters through the wilderness of earth for the solace and 
the benefit of man. But even as the human corruption would seem 
ever ready to frustrate the Divine goodness, we find most often in the 
world^s history these waters turned to deadly poison, and the power, 
all the more dangerous, because indestructible, perverted unto evil 
uses. There must therefore be considerable interest and instruction 
in a work which adopts for its theme some one of these especial in- 
fluences, and gives the details of its working in any one form, with 
the principles by which it was directed, thus showing forth for our 
avoidance or imitation the causes of the effect produced. For this 
reason we conceive that the book before us claims our careful atten- 
tion independent of its historical interest or any intrinsic merit it 
may possess. 

We find in it a full and lucid account of the power exercised 
during a whole century in one country by that which has ever been 
a most important agent in the destinies of the world, viz., female 
influence. This is a power which is indisputable, felt and acknow- 
ledged in every comer of the earth, and for that very reason there 
is none perhaps which may be, and has been productive of so much 
evil, none which it is so essential should be restrained within its 
own proper limits and in its own appointed channels. What 
these channels ought to be is however a matter on which opinion 
has widely varied in every age and every nation, yet it is a question 
of very great importance, and which we would gladly see subjected 
to more definite and sterner rules in our own country at the present 
day. The social condition of women in England is generally held 
to be extremely satisfactory and well organized, superior in fact to 
any other nation, yet it is an undeniable truth that it differs greatly 
from that which the voice of the Church would teach us of their 
state in those early times when the position of women, with every 
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thing else, was " set in order'' by the Apostles themselves. It may 
be argued that the rules which were laid down for their guidance 
at that period can no longer apply to the present altered state of 
society ; but we are by no means disposed to agree with this view ; 
human nature does not change ; in the beginning a certain amount 
of influence was divinely appointed to woman for certain beneficial 
purposes designed to affect the whole race of man, and we conceive 
that these purposes do not admit of alteration any more than the 
actual material on which they are to work. 

It may be well then to inquire somewhat into the nature of 
those channels, in which it was originally intended that this active 
power should flow, whilst we have before us so valuable an 
assistant as this book, which gives an able picture of the work 
wrought by woman's influence when it was wholly unrestrained by 
any kws whatever external or internal. 

it is in the female mind itself that we should chiefly desire to see 
established a proper understanding of their fitting vocation, for it 
seems plain to us, that in all countries where woman has stepped 
out of her own proper sphere she has done so by a voluntary deser- 
tion of her part, a voluntary arrogating to herself of undue means 
of influence, and not because any imnatund power was imposed 
upon her by the other sex. In fact, we are disposed to think that 
they have more fully recognized her proper work than she has her- 
self, and that a very considerable unanimity of opinion on this 
subject could be found amongst men in all countries were they 
unshackled by the received customs and regulations of society. We 
would even venture to assert that if a Turk and an English gentle- 
man could be induced to communicate their ideas confidentially to 
one another, as to the exact nature and limits of female influence, 
they would be found not to differ so much as would generally be 
supposed. We would therefore invite some of the independent 
and aspiring spirits so unhappilv rife amongst the women of our 
day to Join us in examining the account which Julia Kavanagh 
gives of the work wrought by their sex in France, at a period when 
they were allowed the free exercise of an entire Uberty, moral, in- 
tellectual, and social. Truly, we have here a notable example of the 
fearful abuse by undue exaltation of a power designed for pure and 
holy purposes. Never, probably, in any country or at any epoch of 
the world, was there so unbridled a licence permitted to women as 
during the eighteenth century in France, and they did not fail to 
take advantage of it as the weak ever do when they are permitted 
to tamper with the province of the strong, by exerting their in- 
fluence in every channel, even the most unlawful to which they 
could by any means attain. By the lamentable results of this un- 
natural usurpation, so fully recorded in this work, we shall be 
better able to judge what are in truth the right and legitimate 
spheres of action, to which, not only they ought to be restricted by 
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the fiat of society^ but to whioh they ought to be willing and con-* 
tent to restrict themselves. 

It is not now our object to inquire how far the women of £ng-» 
land are disposed to fall into the great error of mistaking their 
proper vocation, but we conceive that it may be very salutary for 
all to have this evil placed before their eyes in its full developement 
as it presents itself to us during the reign of Louis XIY . 

It is singular enough that the only country now remaining in 
Europe, which, by the enforcement of the wise and just Saliqne 
law has escaped the glaring anomaly of a female monarch, should 
yet be that where women unauthorized by crown or sceptre have 
reigned with an absolute sovereignty, which did not stop short even 
of ruling the entire destinies of the nation. 

We give our author's own statement as to the extent of the 
power which the French women of the eighteenth century arrogated 
to themselves. 

'* In times still recent, in a nation celebrated for its power and great- 
ness, and in an age which gave to thought a vast and magnificent, even 
though perilous, developement, a series of most remarkable women ex- 
ercised a power so extensive, and yet so complete, as to be unparalleled 
in the history of their sex. 

^* They ruled society, as women of the world ; the empire of letters, 
as patronesses of the fine arts ; the state, as favourites and advisers oif 
kiogs. They gave the tone to feeling, philosophy, and thought. Their 
caprice made wars, and signed treaties of peace. They hastened the 
fall of a monarchy, and the outbreak of the greatest revolution of modem 
times. They could attempt to check or direct that revolution in its 
rapid and feuf ul course ; they shared to the fullest extent its errors, its 
crimes, and its heroic virtues. They sufiered from its proscriptions like 
men, because like men they had striven ; and when their falling power 
seemed at its last ebb, it was still a woman who overthrew Rob^pierre, 
a woman who raised a solitary voice against the despotism of Napoleon." 

In the two volumes before us we have the working of this power 
presented to us under two distinct aspects, first, in its most foul 
and revolting abuse; and secondly, in its entire perversion; the 
reign of Louis XIV., and the regency during the minority of Louis 
XY., with his subsequent reign forms the one epoch, and the period 
of the long protracted revolution, the second. 

In the first we find women occupying a position of fearful im- 
portance as political agents, as the instigators of all government 
measures, as rulers even in the Church itself. Now, the deadly 
evil which after results prove to have emanated from this unnatural 
^tem, was in fact, a necessary condition of its very existence. 
For not only no such ofELces were ever designed for women by the 
Divine Mind, but inasmuch as by their very nature that sex were 
wholly incapacitated for them, they could only attain to them by 
means essentially corrupt. Here then was at once a fruitful source 
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of poison conroding to the very heart of the social system ; for we 
do not hesitate to assert with the evidence of these records before 
OS, what in theory we should ever have held^ that it is by crime 
•lonci by moral corruption and individual degradation that women 
ean force themselves out of their proper sphere into the dan- 
gerous post of public influence. 

The Mary Wolstoncrafls and Mrs. Hugo Reids of our day mav 
propound their ambitious absurdities with what vehemence they will, 
to the great discomfort no doubt of their own families and the 
ennni of the rest of the world; but they will never be able to dis- 
prove or conceal the fact that it is the very and actual nature of the 
woman which incapacitates her for any sphere of outward action 
beyond the immediate province of her own domestic concerns. 
It is not in any case that the arbitrary laws of society or the grasp* 
ing dominion of the stronger man would debar her from privileges 
she is capable of enjoying^ but that the very qualities whidi in her 
proper place are at once her glory and her strength^ must of ne- 
cessity turn to elements of deepest evil, when distorted from their 
natural use and purpose to influence the weighty matters of public 
afisdrs. 

It is one of the first laws in creation that elements in themselves 
pure^ good, and productive of beneficial results in their own allotted 
place, may at once be turned into the most powerful instruments of 
evil when brought to bear on materials antagonistic to their de8tine4 
work. The fire that gives warmth and comfort from the hearth 
will bum down the house if unrestrained within its own due limits : 
and thus with women, that first predominant quality which in their 
own homes is designed to act with a blessed and holy influence, 
must in public life work only disorder and corruption. This 
ruling power which reigns supreme in the heart of every one 
of them, is their strong and uncontrollable affections ; to this they 
are for the most part slaves, being influenced primarily by it in every 
thought and action : neither their ambition, nor their sense of 
justice, nor their amor patriae, nor yet the spirit of intrigue, so fa»* 
cinating to them, can overcome this indomitable instinct of their 
nature. 

If we look back through the records of this world, we shall find 
that but One Power hath ever been stronger than the deqp love of 
the woman's heart — and that is the power qf the Ctpss. Con- 
strained by that sweet awful influence indeed, we do see many 
a blessed wife and mother oflering up their beloved, whose deai' 
resting place was on their very breast^ into tiie eold arms of death ; 
but nothing short of ihe divine fascination, so to speak, of Chuist's 
own Holy Passion, can subdue in them this all-powerful feeling, 
which is the root and spring of every movement of their so«ds. 
But the Cross which, by means of their veir intensity of affection, 
has caused that many women should swell the white robed ranks of 
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the martyrs, has nought to do, speaking generaUy, with those 
whom an unlawful ambition draws out of their own sphere to 
the arena of public Ufe» ^ 

Thus the clear unbiassed judgment, the Brutus-like adherence to 
justice, the perfect singleness of purpose, unmoved by any private 
inclination, which is absolutely essential to those who would legis- 
late for the public welfare, is altogether impossible to them ; there 
will ever be some beloved object between their eyes and the rest of 
the world, to whose weal all other interests will succumb, and 
he would vainly ask justice or even mercv at the hand of woman 
whose claims interfere with the wishes of those for whom her heart 
is beating. 

Now this loving nature in which Gron has moulded her is 
precisely adapted to render her a blessing within the limits of her 
own home; though it becomes so pernicious and even fatal out 
of that narrow circle. It enables her to support with joy the dailv, 
hourly fatigue and self-sacrifice which the helpless infant demands 
from the mother, and to minister with unwearied devotion to the 
sick and infirm when bound to her by natural ties. But simply 
because, as we have shown, these her inherent propensities can 
only be beneficially exercised within her domestic sphere, we 
repeat our assertion, that it is by corrupt and guilty means alone 
that she must seek the gratification of an unjustifiable love of 
power, or an unholv ambition. These will find no aliment in 
the obscure duties which the care of her children and household 
impose upon her — she must seek them in unlawful spheres and by 
forbidden paths. 

If any doubt the extent of this assertion let them read the work 
before us, and see how deceit, intrigue, and murderous slander 
were amongst the least vile of the means used by the female poli- 
ticians of France to attain their perilous eminence; how in fact 
there is not a single instance given of their successful dominion, 
which was not acquired by the last most miserable fall which can 
degrade the woman in this world and lose her in the next : it was 
as the debased favourites of statesmen and kings that they ruled 
the destinies of Europe at this period ; and trulv it may be said 
that their short lived power was bought at a fearful cost. 

Here was an evil sufficiently appcJling as concerned themselves 
individually, but it% deadly influence stopped not there. It was im- 
possible that they should thus abandon themselves to vice, unless 
they first cast off altogether the trammels of a holy faith — ^that such 
was the case the following extracts sufficiently prove, and we shall 
then proceed to show what were the results of this their sad perver- 
sion, not as regards themselves only, but the whole nation to which 
they unhappily belonged. 

" But if men were thus inactive and powerless, women were not. 
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The same Montesquieu declared, • that the individual who would attempt 
to judge of the government by the men at the head of affairs, and not 
by the women who swayed these men,, would fall into the same error as 
he who judges of a machine by its outward action, and not by its secret 
springs.' Women were indeed already exercising that great power, 
which attained its full developement towards the middle of the century. 
They eagerly seized on influence, whatever the means of influence might 
be. They had received from their male relatives a shameless example 
of profligacy, which they were not slow to follow. When women fall, 
they fall deeper than men, because the only sense of honour allowed 
them by society departs, if once the purity of their lives is tainted. 
The abandoned conduct of ladies of rank threw a great reproach on 
their order. It created doubts on the legitimacy of the most noble 
families, and scandalized the people who lived apart in patriarchal 
austerity. The corrupting tendency of a despotic government had 
reached the women who lived beneath its sway. The men, deprived of 
political rights, used their female friends as the means of their ambition. 
Indirect power is necessarily immoral ; when exercised by women it is 
stilly more so. At the times of which we speak, a spirit of ambition and 
intrigue, not pure in its origin or purely exercised, seemed to have 
seized on the whole sex. The persevering ambition of the widow of 
the burlesque poet, Scarron, had made her queen of France, in all save 
name. Her friend, Madame Ouyon, attempted to found a religious sect, 
and caused the long quarrel between Bossuet and F^n^on, which 
ended in the exile of the latter. Whilst apparently wrapt in the 
gaieties of Sceaux, Madame du Maine plotted and schemed for the 
aggrandisement of her husband ; one of her chief agents being her 
clever femme de chambre. Mademoiselle de Launay. Ladies who had 
nothing better to do, and no surer means of making a fortune, turned 
their hotels into gambling houses, from which they derived a large and in- 
famous revenue. Others conscientiously devoted themselves to the educa- 
tion of the young noblesse. The youthful de Fronsac, so well known for 
his intrigues under the name Richelieu, was early taught by Madame de 
Brancas to write billets doux which he could never spell, make imagi- 
nary assignations, feign love, jealousy, and all the other appearances of 
the tender passion. Thanks to his early and judicious teaching, his 
fother was compelled to send him to the Bastile in the fifteenth year of 
his age." 

The women who could thus act had most assuredly abandoned 
all desire to struggle after the holy hope of the Puri corde, but we 
have in fact an embodyment of their spiritual condition in the 
epitaph which the Countess de Verrue, celebrated for her beauty 
and accomplishments^ actually composed for herself^ and which 
was engraved on her tombstone : 

" Ci git dans one pais profonde 
Cette dame de Volupte, 
Qui, pour plus de sarete 
Fit Bon Paradis daiia ce monde." 
VOL. IX.. Z Z 
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They abandoned the light because their deeds were evfl^ and 
what was the result on the people they so boldly influenced ? We 
subjoin two out of the numberless instances of the work wrought 
by the female philosophers of that time : 

" Under the superintendence of a cold, worldly woman, the germ of 

the future Encyclopsedists was being slowly but surely developed.'* 

« « « * « 

" The immorality of Madame de Tencin was, moreover, no disquali- 
fication for becoming the advocate of enlightened freedom. It was a 
characteristic feature of the eighteenth century, that all those who pre- 
pared the great but short-lived triumph of liberty with which it closed, 
participated from Madame de Tencin down to Mirabeau, in the immo- 
rality of the age. Freedom sprang not, as in Rome, or in early Greece, 
from a primitive purity of morals, but from the very corruption of pre- 
ceding tyranny. It was an intellectual movement, and all joined in it : 
not so much for the reason that the existing state of things was corrupt 
or impure, as because all felt that it was worn out, and doomed to 
perish. This was especially the case with the early philosophers ; the 
school of Rousseau adopted a more exalted and sentimental tone : all 
had the same end in view — destruction. Madame de Tencin was one 
of the first women who laid the basis of this formidable power. The 
nature of her influence over her contemporaries, may be traced in two 
important works, which, if they do not owe their existence to her, were 
at least inspired by the tone prevailing in her circle. We allude to 
Montesquieu's Esprit des Lois, to the success of which Madame de 
Tenein greatly contributed, and to Helvetius's De V Esprit ; not pub- 
lished, indeed, till after her death, but imbued with the doctrines, which 
both she and her friends professed. Thus the first attack on absolute 
Monarchy, in favour of constitutional freedom, and the first dbplay of 
that gross materialism which characterised the eighteenth century, both 
originated in the drawing-room of Madame de Tencin." 

We have a strong argument in fiivour of our assertion^ that 
there must be a primary overthrow of religious faith in the mind 
of the woman who would gratify her ambitious love of rule — ^in the 
fact that this Madame de Tencin was an esc nun, who protested 
against her vows — ^though not^ we believe^ till she had broken 
them one and all. Our next example was chosen by Voltaire 
for the unhallowed post in which he placed her^ because he so 
admired the bold intellect with which she worked most ably in 
the cause of infidelity. 

" Madame de Chatelet was then in her twenty-eighth year. Voltaire 
was twelve years her senior. The loose maxims of the time justified 
their connection in the opinion of the world and in their own. They 
might indeed have adopted a higher and nobler standard of morality, 
but that they did not do so must be less a matter of surprise, than one 
of regret. As it grew more polished and sceptical, the aristocracy lost 
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those virtues which can only exist in ages of a severe and enthusiastic 
faith. The chivalrous honour of man, and the chastity of woman, first 
yielded to the corrupting hreath of the times. The philosophy which 
hoth the lovers professed was, moreover, neither severe nor restrictive ; 
as their conduct indeed plainly showed. Madame du Chatelet was one 
of the first ladies of the aristocracy who joined the philosophic party ; 
hut in this, as well as in her connection with Voltaire, she still observed 
appearances, which her position in the world did not allow her to neg- 
lect, and accordingly attended mass with her lover, whilst, like him, 
she secretly wrote against Revelation. The same spirit of policy made 
Voltaire in his youth write verses in praise of the Virgin and the 
Saviour, whilist he attacked Christianity in private." 

In the extracts we have now quoted^ it seems to us that we have 
the chain of cause and effect complete, by which we may duly ap- 
preciate the evils^ great almost beyond belief^ that result from the 
abuse of female influence. 

The nature of women fits them^ as we have saidj only for the 
obscure retirement of domestic life^ an ambitious love of power can 
therefore be gratified solely by unholy means; and before they 
would venture to use these, they must for ever have abandoned the 
Crosa^ under whose shadow He calls them to abide in stillness, 
meekness^ and purity, and gone forth into the world as the active 
supporters of infidelity. This brings us at once face to face with an 
evil, than which none, we believe^ can shed more poison through- 
out the social system, and that is scepticism in woman ; we have 
hitherto, in our argument^ been seeking rather to disprove her 
lights even to the amount of power which society would award to 
her^ but on this point, viz., in matters of faith, we not only admit, 
but assertj that iht has a most tremendous amount of responsibility 
committed to her j which, woe be to her and to the nation of 
which she forms a part, if she abuse I 

He Who did not abhor the Virgin's womb, hath in honour, as 
we may reverently suppose of her^ the Blessed among women, the 
very Queen of all holiness and purity, appointed to all her sex in 
succeeding ages, a high and sacred office in His Church. Even as 
she was the sole guardian of His Holy Infancy, so unto woman 
alone hath He now commended the souls of His baptized little 
ones, that they may watch over the regenerate life which He hath 
planted in those infant members of His Body ; and not unto these 
only is this in truth the lawful use of female influence to be confined. 

Like to that same holy one who followed Him step by step through- 
out His weary pilgrimage on earth, ready ever to minister unto 
His wants, nor left Him through all the appalling darkness of the 
last dreadful hour, but tended even when life was gone, the Adored 
and Sacred Corpse ; so does He will that women should follow 
their beloved through all the toilsome paths of this world's strife 
and cares. And when its distracting business or corrupting breath 
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seems about to destroy Christ's Image in their hearts^ still by 
secret intercession and outward influence^ to win them back to 
faith and hope, for ever holding up the Cross before the eyes of 
those whose hands are too full of this world's occupation^ to uplift 
it for themselves ; and at the last^ when watching over the death- 
bed^ which is in truth their special province^ moving them with 
gentle influence to seek reconciliation with the Church, and 
guiding haply to the side of dying men, the Priest whose presence 
the passing souls themselves would never have invited. 

But more than by active influence, which except on the infant 
mind is hazardous for them, even in the cause of truth, they are 
appointed to work in the secret and silent office of intercession by 
prayer. In a certain Christian land not many years since when 
there was a great war for the cause of the Holy Catholic Faith there 
established by Apostolic building — ^the women were wont when the 
men went forth to battle to repair to the churches and prostrate 
before the altar, to remain in supplication so long as the engage- 
ment continued ; this is an apt illustration of that which we hold 
to be their fitting work even in times of quiet for the Church. 
Whilst their husbands and fathers are so actively engaged in the 
enterprize and conflict of life that they too much forget to pray for 
themselves, then let these who have no share in the distractions 
of business offer themselves in deep unceasing devotion to bear 
them on their hearts before the Throne of God. 

We need not pause to comment on the obvious destruction of 
this, the legitimate power assigned to women, when they have dared 
to assume such unhallowed offices as they could only venture to 
hold when lost in scepticism, like the four sisters for instance, who 
were successively the favourites of Louis the Fifteenth, that they 
might cause the momentous and existing political events of the 
day to be entirely under the control of one family. 

But it may be asked, where then and how are women to use 
their lawful influence on behalf of the Holy Faith ? What chan- 
nels are indeed open to them for the exercise of this or any other 
portion of their permitted power? Truly after reading Julia 
Kavanagh's book, we should be disposed to say their fitting pro- 
vince is wherever the French women of the eighteenth century sought 
it not. 

Do we find in the lives of these brilliant and intellectual ladies 
any record of their having cared for the comfort of their households, 
or watched over the early education of their young children, or 
ministered to the temporal wants of their husbands, or tended the 
sick bed of their relations ? Not one instance do we find of their 
having performed these their rightful and proper duties — had they 
done so, France and through it all Europe would not have been 
inundated with the flood of scepticism which even now is swelling 
over it with destroying tide. We have seen how powerful was the 
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influence of female infidelity^ and that infidelity never would have 
existed had they in their own quiet homes wrought such works as 
would have won for them the blessing of the Lord's own presence. 

Their deeds being just and pure they would not have shunned 
but loved and sought the lights and far from seeking in unbelief 
the miserable refuge of a guilty conscience^ they would have 
cherished those to whom they were bounds not only by natural 
ties^ but by the sweet bond of loving sympathy ; and their brightest 
joy would have been the hope of being reunited to them hereafter 
on the blessed shores of the land of everlasting life. 

It may seem in this age of enlightened progress, (so called) that 
we have unduly limited the province of beings endowed like men 
with an intellect and reasoning powers^ when we have assigned to 
them no higher offices than the care of children^ the orderly regu- 
lation of their households^ and the tending of the sick ; but they 
who would start such an objection, little know how deep a power 
lies in these gentle charities of home ; what an elevating and 
softening influence they may exercise on man's rougher nature, 
and how great a work mav by their means be accomplished for the 
advancement of His kingaom of love and peace when these humble 
offices are done purelv and to the Lord Jesus. 

We must not overlook too another vast sphere of action quite 
lawfullv open to women under due direction in the care of the poor, 
most chiefly of their temporal wants, and in the solace of their in- 
firmities and diseases; though care must be taken 'in this matter 
not to tamper with the province of the Priest. 

In actual fact however it will avail nothing to dispute the view 
we have taken of the right limits of fem^e influence, however 
humiliating it may seem to ladies endowed with a painful indepen- 
dence of mind ; the teaching of Most High authority is far too 
plain on the subject ; there is one who says that woman's only 
ornament must be a meek and quiet spirit, and elsewhere that she 
is not even openly to seek instruction, but to ask her husband at 
home, for that she " must learn in silence with all subjection," not 
being ''sufiered to teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
to be in silence," and ''to submit herself to her own husband." 

Possibly the lesson we have been seeking to draw from the re- 
volting details of female degradation during that profligate age in 
France may lose somewhat of its force from the idea that it cannot 
in any sort apply to the condition of women in England, where the 
morality of society is so much higher than in any other coimtry, 
and very far removed in truth from the open and debasing vice of 
that day. Yet although they may indeed feel deeply thankful that 
they live in better times and under holier auspices, we are by 
no means disposed to allow that they may not largely profit by the 
picture here placed before them of the evils their sex are capable 
of working by an abuse of power. The same principle of desire 
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for inordinate and unlawful influence may haply be just as rife 
among the quiet and modest English women of our day, though 
they would shrink in horror from being led thereby into such ex* 
cesses as degraded the court of Louis XY . 

There are two channels of influence most unhappily (as we think) 
open to our countrywomen in the present day whereby they may 
gratiiy the same unnatural love of power, whose evil effects we have 
been contemplating in France, and in its gratification work an 
amount of mischief nearly as great, though less revolting in 
its nature. The first of these is to be found in the vast pre- 
ponderance of female writers in this country. No small share 
of the literature of these times is the production of women, espe- 
cially that species of lighter compositions, which is bv far the most 
universally read; and it is impossible to conceal from ourselves 
that by this means women do exercise a very important influence on 
the public mind. We have a fearful example of this within the 
last few years in France, where the writings of one woman — 
the celebrated George Sand — (Madame Dudevant) — ^have done 
more to corrupt society, than all the works more glaringly gross and 
profane of male writers. 

It is in England, however, that this means of working on popular 
feeling is so completely at the mercy of feminine ambition ; and it 
may be well to see whether it can in any case be a safe or legiti- 
mate exercise of their influence. 

We must confess, at the risk of seeming prejudiced, that we have 
ourselves a strong antipathy to female vnriters. Without seeking to 
detract from the good intentions of many excellent women who 
have produced what are called ''moral works" with untiring, 
we might even say with unsparing zeal, we do most positively hold 
as a theory that female authorship is a decided anomaly; there 
may of course be exceptional cases where, as a means of subsistence 
for themselves or others, writing may be an obvious duty in women ; 
but in the abstract we assert that it is not, and cannot be, their 
legitimate province. 

Woman has neither the clear intellect nor the sound judgment of 
man, and where she does possess these qualities in any eminent 
degree, they will be too completely under the ascendancy of her 
imagination, and, above all, her feelings, to admit of her conveying 
truths to the mind of others with any degree of justice or imparti- 
ality. Bat it is not so much that we judge women to be incapable 
of writing beneficially, which disposes us to maintain that the pri- 
vilege of so doing is neither right nor fitting for them, as that we 
conceive it to be proved by demonstration, plain as any mathe- 
matical rule, that no such office was ever intended for them. This^ 
we say, is plain from the fact that they must generally abandon their 
own proper duties in their households before they can even attempt 
to fulfil the requirements of authorship. 
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It is scarcely possible that a woman, in whatever station of life, 
should atteDQ properly to her domestic ooncems, giving that 
minute attention of every hour and moment to the enforcement of 
order and punctuality, so essential to a well-regulated house, and 
carry on at the same time the labours of the intellect. These last 
do not admit of being bound down to stated hours, nor may the 
even tenor of them be interrupted without great risk. How is 
it possible that the mistress of a household can obtain the 
time and the freedom requisite, without an obvious and per- 
nicious neglect of the family, who depend on her for their 
comfort and well-being ? the two offices are wholly incompatible ; 
and the attempt to unite them has been proved to be too much for 
the strength even of the woman's bodily frame. Nor is it of 
wives and mothers only we would speak : it almost always happens 
that single women also, unless they live entirely alone, have some 
relations who look to them for the daily works of home charity, re- 
quisite to the peace and happiness of every household. It seems, 
however, a hopeless task to argue against female authorship in 
the present condition of English society. The leaven has spread 
too widely, and there remains but to seek at least to restrain it 
within close bounds. We should say then that if women must 
write, their most legitimate work would be in providing suitable 
reading for young children ; although we would shrink from 
seeming to lessen the exceeding greatness of these little ones in 
His Eyes Who once lay a Holy Child upon His holy mother's 
knees, yet it does seem an unnecessary expenditure of masculine 
learning and vigour that it should be given to prepare the light 
food necessary for these innocent minds ; and women may possibly, 
with some advantage, spare them a species of labour to which they 
will find it hard to bend their stronger minds. The writing of light 
works, designed solely to afford amusement, may also be in some 
respects a harmless channel for female talent. But this we do posi- 
tively maintain, that they must in no case attempt either these or 
any other branches of literature, excepting under proper spiritual 
direction. 

We have yet to speak of another medium of the abuse of female 
influence, but too sadly prevalent in England, is that the most 
presumptuous and reprehensible interference of women with the 
priest's office as regards the spiritual condition of the poor. It 
is an evil chiefly rife in country parishes, but by no means con- 
fined to these alone ; and we venly believe there is not a comer of 
our land exempt from the influence of these self-elected female 
preachers, as the Quakers would aptly term them, who go about 
delivering amateur sermons to the wonderful havoc of ideas in the 
minds of their illiterate hearers, and without a thought as to whe- 
ther the priest, the appointed shepherd of these sheep, is likely to 
approve their mode of teaching, or feel gratified by their unasked 
assistance. 
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We have said elsewhere that it w a legitimate employment for 
women to attend to the temporal wants of the poor^ but those ladies^ 
so ecclesiastically ambitions^ of whom we are speakings seem gene- 
rally to disdain this branch of usefulness^ or at least to treat it 
quite as a secondary consideration^ whilst they devote themselves 
with a most lamentable zeal to the spiritual necessities of their 
poorer brethren. We are fully conviuced that all members of 
society will bear us witness to the extraordinary manner in which 
women arrogate to themselves duties devolving on the clergy only, 
and which no system of legislation. Divine or human, could ever 
have assigned to them. 

We admit that this species of feminine and lay preaching is 
generally allied to sectarianism, because whollv opposed to Catholic 
teaching. But it is nevertheless most wofully prevalent amongst 
members of our own communion, and we are glad to have this op- 
portunity of openly and utterly condemning it, whilst at the same 
time we would anxiously impress on our countrywomen that a 
blessed and holy work is open to them amongst the poor in the 
tender nursing of the sick and aged, and the solace of their bodily 
infirmities; this is essentially within their province, because not 
being the fitting work for a man, the priest will gladly place it in their 
hands, under due regulation. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the second 
volume of this work, which, as we have said, presents to us the 
sentimental perversion of female influence, whilst the first displays 
its total abuse. It embraces the period of the revolution, and gives 
the lives of Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, &c. Our author 
evidently thinks that the instances she gives us in this part of 
her book of the exercise of power by women may excite our admi- 
ration and approval, but we caunot admit that their influence was 
one whit more legitimate in the public field of action, in which we 
now find them engaged, and consequently it could not be more 
beneficial. The difierence between them and the women of the 
preceding age was, that these were only mistaken, whilst the former 
were guUty; but their errors were not less errors because they 
expiated them on the scaflbld, and we still find them here working 
out of their proper sphere and with other objects than the one 
which we have spoken of as alone lawful for them, which is to 
labour for the cause of truth by the gentle means entrusted to them 
by nature. 

Our author would have us admire the women in the revolutionary 
prisons, because of the boldness with which they went to the death, 
and exhorted men to imitate their constancy and firmness ; but she 
does not hide from us that they were thus brave before the guillotine, 
not like the virgin martjrrs of old, because of the bright crown up- 
held by angels' hands which shone behind it, but from a vain 
ostentation of courage, truly heartsickening to contemplate in such 
an hour. Nor do we find them ever winning those men whom they 
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piqued into dauntlesaness by their example, rather to seek the 

However much individually tre may admire such women as 
Madame RoUtnd, wheti considered as an example of female influ- 
ence, we can only condemn the false and unduly active enthu* 
siasm which made her the instigator of republicanism. Such 
interference on the part of a woman in the government of a people 
can never be justifiable^ We do not exclude them from the feeling 
of patriotism, but it must be wholly passive; the result of its 
becoming a principle of action in the female mind is shown us in 
one terrible example — that of the murderess Charlotte Corday. To 
the honour of Religious Orders, be it noted that the noblest trait 
recorded in the book, is the anecdote of several nuns who preferred 
death to falsehood. 

As a whole, the work is decidedly clever and interesting, full of 
research, and containing withal traces of very deep thought ; but 
scarcely in its tone such as we should have expected from the author 
of "Madeleine/' 



PAMPHLETS OF THE MONTH. 

In returning to the notice of the various Publications called forth 
by the case of Mr. Gorham, the first place is due to Dr. Puse/s 
long expected treatise, " The Boyal Supremacy not an arbitrary 
authority but limited by the laws of the Church of which kings 
are members'' which, we regret, is still incomplete. One part 
only has appeared, containmg a collection of ancient prece- 
dents, followed by two chapters on " the late judgment and its 
remedy," and " the Supreme Court and its remedy," together with 
a postscript in answer to Mr. Dodsworth and Archdeacon Hare. 
Mr. Dodsworth has since replied in "a letter to Dr. Pusey on the 
position which he has taken in the present crisis." He professes 
himself not satisfied with Dr. Pusey's postscript. He says, " I must 
express my decided belief that no one who has examined the mat- 
ter for himself will venture to say that the only doctrine or portion 
of a doctrine impugned by this judgment is, that original sin is re» 
nutted to all infants in and by the grace of Baptism. In your 
recent publication, p. 226, you challenge me to show that more 
than this has been denied." We think this challenge unfortunate^ 
for we are unable to affirm that more has not been denied ; although 
we do not see that Mr. Dodsworth has proved anything further than 
that it is doubtful whether more has been denied or not, and Dr. 
Pusey says, p. 181, that his view is true, in the judgment of eminent 
lawyers. But, to our apprehension, this is not exactly the ques- 
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tion ; and we still maintain that those '' who ought to know better*' 
actually do know better than Mr. Dodsworth. We cannot assert 
that more has not been denied^ because this denial involves the 
denial of more by necessary consequence ; but we can assert that^ if 
this be affirmed, all Mr. Gorham's statements are so absurdly in- 
consistent with it, that a Bishop would be as able as before to re- 
fuse institution to a Clergyman who adopted as his own doctrine 
any one of Mr. Oorham's heretical statements. To us Dr. Pusey's 
original statement is clearer than his reply to Mr. Dodsworth's 
objections. He says, p. 182, " The Privy Council did not even 
consider the subject of the grace of Baptism. It recites as Mr. 
Gorham's statement * that he explicitly and expressly denied that 
he liither held or persisted in holding that infants are not made in 
Baptism members of Christ, and the children of God, [his state- 
ment is even more than this \ he denied that he did maintain that 
spiritual regeneration is not given or conferred in the holy Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, or, &c.] The point upon which the whole judg- 
ment turns is, whether the gifts bestowed by God in holy Baptism 
are given to all Infants. The question raised has not been as to the 

gift but as to the receiver It is still to be true that some 

Infants coming to His holy Baptism, receive remission of their 
sins by spiritual regeneration ; onlv, to some original sin in which 
the child is bom, under which it lies, of which it is unconscious, is 
to be an obstacle to its own remission .'' 

We are satisfied that an authoritative affirmation of the one 
point insisted on in the ^' Resolutions '' would be sufficient to 
annihilate this judgment. It is true we should have after- 
wards to combat the strange misapprehensions (to use the mildest 
word we can) by which Mr. Gorham (or his defender, Mr. 
Goode), reconciles the statements he made on oath in both Courts, 
with the statements of his book, but then it was only contended 
that this one point was sufficient /or the present. This judgment 
has been made the occasion for the public discussion of a vast 
number of questions, both of doctrine and practice, which can 
never be set at rest, except by being authoritatively determined or 
at least satisfactorily answered : but these must not be confounded 
with the effects of the judgment itself; and if our friends will not 
confine their exertions to the remedy of these in the first instance, 
we see no possibility of doing anything at all. Why should it be 
thought that we make light of evils, which it is the business of 
our life to contend against, because we are convinced that it is 
simply impossible to remedy them all at once ? The effects of the 
judgment are two : — 1. It has an effect on our doctrine which will 
be fatal if not remedied, and would be so by whatever authority it 
were introduced. 2. It is repugnant to the law of Christ that 
such an authority as the Queen or her privy council should be able 
to alter our doctrine at all, whether for better or for worse. This 
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power is not claimed but it is exercised ; and be the consequences 
what they may, it must be resisted^ it must be extinguished. It is 
plain that if the Church does not destroy it^ it will destroy the 
Church. At least we can sec no other event. 

On the first of these effects of the judgment we cannot say 
much here. We do not think that the judgment of the Bishops 
of London, and Bath and Wells, differs from Dr. Pusey's view as 
Mr. Dodsworth says, (p. 7.) for it does not appear that Mr. 
Gorham separates remission of original sin from adoption into the 
family of Ood and regeneration. We imagine he would as readily 
admit that all three, as that the first alone, are given always to aU 
infanta in and by Baptism ; and if he may not deny this of all 
three, he would not care to deny it of two of them : his difficulty, 
as appears in the pleadings, being not as to what is the gift, but as 
to the persons on whom, and the means whereby, it is, by Christ's 
appointment, conferred. In fact he denies that God gives any real 
grace, except to those who will finally be saved ; and he denies, what 
Mr. Goode calls the Bishop of Exeter's opus operatum doctrine of 
Sacraments, both which denials would be excluded by the one point 
in the Declaration so often alluded to. 

Now what is this opus operatum doctrine ? Mr. Goode says it is, 
that man has power to confer spiritual regeneration, bv pouring 
water and saymg words independently of the grant of that privi- 
lege by God ; at least this is what he means to say, so far as we 
can make out what he means. His own doctrine is that " God's 
grant is independent of Baptism." (See his disgraceful letter to 
the Bishop of Exeter, p. 25.) The doctrine of Scripture and the 
Church is that God has made it ordinarily dependent on Baptism. 
This is the opus operatum doctrine, that whea Sacraments are ad* 
ministered according to God's appoitUment we certainly know that 
CrOD works thereby all such effect as according to His declared Will 
the recipients are capable of. Who are capable of what, gifts, is a 
further question ; but we can see no difficulty in the assertion that 
all human beings are capable of regeneration, the question whether 
they are such that we may hope it will have a wholesome effect on 
them, being quite a distinct one. 

Mr. Groode (though after his manner, he misrepresents Arcb* 
deacon Wilberforce's doctrine) seems to diink it a vast absurdity to 
say a man may be in any special sense united to Christ, and yet 
be none the better for it/ Let us hear Christ Himself, '^ I am the 
True Vine and My Fathbr is the Husbandman. Every branch tn 
Me that beareth not fruit. He taketh away."t Are such branches 
any the better for having been in Christ ? or were they never in 
Him, though He says they were, even as branches in a vine ? and 
this is not an isolated text, but rather a specimen of the general 

« Letter, p. 34. f S. John xt. 1. 
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teaching of the New Testament, which^ no less than oar Prayer 
Book^ is reduced to a mass of absurdity by Mr. Goode's un-£van- 
gelicsd speculations. 

Were not the present a time^ in which one must have patience 
with everything, we should have no patience with Mr. Dodsworth's 
carping* at Dr. Pusey's expression, ^' breach in the wall/^ as though 
he denied that it was, what Mr. Dodsworth calls it, an undermining 
of its very foundations ; which he certainly does not deny. And 
again, we think it is quite evident that, when Dr. Pusev says in re- 
ference to the resolutions signed by Archdeacon Manning and 
others, that the words '^conscious, wilful, and deliberate,'' were 
carefully inserted in order to exclude the thought that the Church of 
England had already cut itself off from the Body of Christ, he 
means that they were inserted in order to avoid suffgesting the 
thought &c., to persons who did not as yet entertain it, which is 
what Mr. Dodsworth admits. Dr. Pusey, surely, is no idiot, 
though his worck may not always be exactly to the purpose, and how 
could he have imagined that words could have been suggested in 
order to exclude a thought from the minds of those who had just 
then expressed it ? Finding that some had entertained such a 
thought, words were carefully inserted in order to avoid expressing 
it in the resolutions. We must think that some persons have 
great need to lay to heart these words of Dr. Pusey, " God has 
been wonderfully leavening with truth the whole Church : We 
would wait with patience and prayer till the whole is leavened. 
We would not, if we could, break off what is yet unleavened. — 
We would not be broken off ourselves. Truth has been and is 
spreading wonderfully. Had there been a rent some years ago, 
many who are now teaching the truth, would have been rent off then. 
Surely some who have once been perplexed themselves, shotdd have 
sympathy with the perplexities of others. Why, when the fruit is 
ripening, cut out the part unripened ? Why pluck out the petals of 
a flower which have not yet unfolded ? The sun of God's light 
and grace ^ is shining more and more unto the perfect day.' Not 
sickly, not imperfect, not reviving members, are to be cut off from 
the Body of the Church ; but the dead and the putre(ying."t And 
sureljr our care for our own flocks is no su£Bcient answer to these 
considerations : we are bound in any general measure to consider 
also the flocks of those Priests who are in partial error : what 
would become of them if their pastors were now cut off? what 
good may come to them, if, on the contrary, their pastors are led by 
this anxious discussion into fiiUer appreciation of the truth ; as has 
happened to some who now think it is '' evasicm," &c. to entertain 
any such hopes f 

ne come now to the question a( the Boyal Supremacy, in which 
* The letter, we mut nj, ia writteo in a mott uigeneniiui tpirit. 
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Mr. Dodsworth objects to Dr. Vuaey, as follows : " Yoa have not 
touched on the pointy which seems ^ all most needful to be con- 
sidered^ in order to arrive at just conclusions on that most im- 
portant subject. I mean the authority from which a spi- 
ritual COURT IS TO derive ITS JURISDICTIONS. I must ssy the 
aj^ument required some notice from you. If it be a sound 
argument^ (as I must believe it is until it is shown to be otherwise^) 
the * ancient precedents ' collected by you do not really bear upon 
the question now at issue in the English Church.^'* Now (bearing 
in mind that Dr. Pusey's very learned work is as yet unfinished,) 
let U8 see whether it is quite fair to say that the question of the 
source of jurisdiction is not touched. In p. 158, we read, " I 
mean^ of cou^e, that inquiry the more justifies not what Tudor 
kings may have enacted, but what the Church conceded. The 
Church will hardly be held responsible for the acts of that Henry, 
whose hands were dyed in innocent blood, and stained with oppres- 
sion, whose ' eves were full of adulteries, and never ceased from 
sin,' whose evil life was closed by an awful death, whose memory 
is cursed upon the earth, and as to whose soul none can hope. 
They who are so anxious to enforce upon us precedents of his ec- 
clesiastical oppression, should think how they would endure his 
chil precedents. If not, if the ministers of the crown are not pre- 
pared to maintain that it is right and lawful, by the laws of Ood 
and man, that a minister should, without form of law, be beheaded 
like Cromwell, they might pause ere they urge upon us that 
monster's acts towards the Church, which she had no power to 
resist. The Church is responsible not for his acts, but for her own 
concessions. And I am satisfied that the Church of England has 
not conceded to the civil Sovereign any power inconsistent with 
that which essentially belongs to her, as a portion of the Church 
of Christ. In a word, in assenting to the Supreme Authority of 
the Sovereign, there is no proof that she meant to concede anything 
which might not be lawfully conceded by her consistently with her 
duty to her Divine Master, or her own irUiererU authority as derived 
from Him, or her office of bearing witness to His Truth. (This 
defence does not extend to the present Court of Appeal, see p. 204.) 
There is no proof that she meant to concede anything which has 
not at other times been conceded in difierent portions of the 
Church.'' Agam, '' The power of Sovereigns being confided to 
them as Christians, it was to be expected that they would exercise 
it as Christians, i.e., according to the laws of that Body of Christ 
to which they belonged, of which they were themselves members 
and sons/'t Again, '' The Emperor or King, as the Minister of 
God, to correct all evil doers, was entitled to give justice to all his 
subjects in all their causes, to see that those wronged were righted, 

• P. S. p. 19. t P. 160. 
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and to help the oppressed against him that was too strong for him^ 
provided that he himself did it in a lawful way. Even in eoclesi* 
astical causes^ this was freely conceded to him, if he only did it ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church. Patriarchs^ Ecumenical Councils^ 
the common voice and practice of the Churchy conceded this. The 
Emperor bound himself not to let Ecclesiastical causes be brought 
into civil courts ; he was left free to appoint Episcopal Judges. 
Nothing was then said about derived jurisdiction. It was not thought 
that in matters of discipline, or of faith, Bishops acted by "a dele- 
gated authority/* because a particular case was referred to them by 
the Emperor, or because Bishops were by name convened by an 
Emperor to decide it. The African canon, acknowledged by both 
East and West, fearlessly and without restraint^ permits an appeal 
to the Emperor, provided only the appellant asked for Bishops as 
his judges, &c. &c/'* And " the Church understood well that 
Bishops, when they judged, however they were called together^ 
judged in God's stead, by the authority given to them bv (jod. 
And so she cheerfully acquiesced in each mode which was adopted, 
conscious of the inherent authority, given by Christ to His 
Apostles and their 8uccessor8."t Yet further : "But it is said that 
while our Bishops are appointed as they now are, we could not 
trust such synods with the faith of the Church. The objection 
goes far deeper than this one function of the Episcopal office. But 
this evil, like others, would be its own remedy. If the purpose 
avowed on one occasion, to " liberalize the Church through the 
Bishops,'' were attempted to be carried out, the two great sections 
of the Church, which hold the faith of the Gbspel dearer than their 
lives, would unite to oppose it,{ by prayer, which would be heard 
of GoD^ and remonstrance which must be heard by man.''§ See the 
whole of the following page. 

Once more, "There are two distinct and important principles in* 
volved. 1. That the ultimate Court of Appeal in all matters of 
faith, nor purely spiritual, should be a Synod of Bishops. 2. That 
in matters affecting the Church, the Church herself ought to have the 
initiative,*' \\ Yet with all this, and much more, in a half finished 
work, Mr. Dodsworth says the question of the source of juris- 
diction is not even touched upon. This to us seems strange, 
we suppose it may in some measure be accounted for by Mr. 
Dodsworth's reliance on a pamphlet by Mr. Allies, "in which the 
whole subject is most ably and learnedly treated." We are not 
going to dispute Mr. Allies's ability or learning, though we fancy 
we could find most of his authorities in one or two ordinary books 

*P. 161. fP. 167. 

X We hope tbia is tnie, but Mr. Goode Beems to hug the eztramest ezerdae of 
most eecalar Sapremacy» u though Christ Himself had appointed it. We trust he 
is not a £ur representative of any section, though he has the honour of being repre- 
sented by the two highest officers in the Church. 

§ P. 170. n P. 206. 
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of reference^ bat we retS!^ have not time to look^ and so let tbat 
pass. However, if Mr. Allies have competent learning for the dis- 
cussion of this question, he must of course know that Hooker does 
not allow that the Crown is the source of jurisdiction even in civil 
causes, and yet he quotes that great writer's assertion.* (Eccl. 
Pol. 8, viii. 2.) " This power being some time in the Bishop of 
Borne, who by sinister practices had drawn it into his bands, was 
for just considerations, by public consent, annexed unto the king's 
royal seat and crown, and whatsoever any spiritual authority or 
power, such as legates from the See of Rome would exercise, hath 
done, or must heretofore have done, for the remedy of those evils 
in lawful sort, (that is to say, without the violation of the law of 
God or Nature,) as much in every degree, our laws have fully 
granted that the king for ever m^ do, &c.,"t ^ though it quite 
settled the question ; and adds, '' I recommend the above passage to 
the consideration of those who dream of a certain civil supremacy 
in ecclesiastical matters, as the meaning of the Thirty- seventh 
Article, especially to one revered person, &c." It is certainly un- 
fortunate that Hooker appears to limit the words '* in lawful sort " 
in the above passage, to " without violation of the law of Oon or 
Nature in the thing done,'' which is a generality so wide, that it 
might be claimed for almost any act ; but it must be remembered 
in how imperfect a state he left his eighth book, and he must not 
be supposed here to ccmtradict the very definite limitation he has 
sapplied elsewhere in this same book, ii. 17. ''It hath been de- 
clared already in general, how the best established dominion is 
where the law doth most rule the king ; the true effect whereof 
particularly is found as well in ecclesiastical as in civil affairs. In 
these the king, through his supreme power, may do great things 
and sundry himself. . . Some things on the other side the king 
alone hath no power to do without consent of the Lords and 
(Commons assembled in parliament, . . because the law is a bar 
unto him, not any law Divine or natural, but the positive laws of 
the realm have abridged therein, and restrained the king's power ; 
which positive laws, whether by custom or otherwise established, 
without repugnance unto the law of God and nature, oi^ht no less 
to be of force even in the spiritual affairs of the Church. Where- 
fore in regard of ecclesiastical laws, we willingly embrace that of 
Ambrose — ' Imperator bonus intra ecclesiam non supra ecclesiam 
est f kings have dominion to exercise in ecclesiastic^ causes, btit 
according to the laws of the Church. Whether it be therefore the 
Latuie of courts, or the form of pleas, or the kind of governors, or 
the order of proce^ings in whatsoever spiritual businesses, /or the 
received laws and liberties of. the Church, the king hath supreme 
authority and power, but against them none.** He then mentions 

• P. 38. t Mr. AUict gives the paasage at greater lengtb. 
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the four general councils bm a requisite pf^ of the rule^ wherewith 
dominion was to be limited. According to Hooker^* the whole 
body politic is the source of civil juriidiction^ and similarly the 
whole Church Catholic is the source (A ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
He does not allow that the Pope ever ioas so, though of course he 
is aware of the fact, that for a long time his claim to be so was 
allowed. Nor does he ignore the difficulty, that "the Church of 
God now being spread throughout all kingdoms, it would be a 
cause of great dissimilitude in the exercise of Christian religion, if 
every king should be over the affairs of the Church, where he 
reigneth supreme ruler/' His answer is as follows — " Dissimilitude 
in great things is such a thing which draweth great inconvenience 
after it, a thing which Christian religion must always carefully 
prevent. And the way to prevent it is, not as some do imagine, 
the yielding up of supreme power over all Churches into one only 
pastor's hands ; but the framing of their government, especially 
for matter of substance, everywhere according to the rule of one 
only law j to stand in no less force than the kw of nations doth, to 
be received in all kingdoms, all sovereign rulers to be sworn no 
otherwise into it, than some Bxt to maintain the liberties, laws, and 
received customs of the countries where they reign. This shall 
cause uniformity even under several dominions, without those 
woeful inconveniences, whereunto the state of Christendom was 
subject heretofore, through the tyranny and oppression of diat 
one universal Nimrod who alone did all. And tUl the Christian 
worid be driven to enter into the peaceable and true consultation 
about some such kind of general laws concerning those things of 
weight and moment wherein now we differ, if one Church hath not 
the same order which another hath, let every Church keep as near 
as may be the order it should have, and commend the just defence 
thereof unto GoD."t 

It is of course open to Mr. Allies, or Mr. Dodsworth, or our- 
selves, to think Hooker is entirely mistaken in all this ; but when 
one passage from him is quoted in opposition to "those who dream 
of a certain civil supremacy in ecclesiastical matters,^' and those 
other passages, which we have added, are passed by as though 
Hooker had never written them, we must ask Mr. ^lies, "is it 
honest to quote authorities thus Y^X We must confess that we 
are "ashamed to answer such citations." Moreover, we think 
Mr. Allies entirely fails to show that spiritual jurisdiction is neces- 
sarily, or was in early times, distinguished from order in that 
marked way in which it has been, since the full growth of the 
Papal Supremacy ; so that regular descent of spiritual jurisdiction 
is held to be as necessary to the validity of sacraments as Apos- 
tolical succession of order. We know of no ground for such an 

•See 8 ii. 9,13, andvi. 11. f 8. iii. 5. % Allia, p. 79. 
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assertion, and we strongly suspect that Hooker was perfectly 
aware of this whole theory, and had no great opinion of its im» 
portance. 

We cannot conceive how Mr. Dodsworth can think Dr. Pusey's 
object is, to show that the Church may safely, or without forfeiture 
of her birthright, allow to the State . . . authority to decide on 
what her doctrines are. We have not space to give anything like 
a full statement of the evidence Dr. Fusey's book furnishes, that 
his object is nothing of the kind; but we hope the following sen- 
tences will suffice. ''Till this state of things is remedied, the 
Church is very seriously crippled in her functions. She has no 
right to give up the trust she has received in discipline any more 
than in doctrine. Our eyes are now opened : we dare not close 
them, nor act as if they had not been opened. We see now on the 
brink of what peril the Church is placed ; and even if, by Odd's 
mercy, we escape at this time, we dare not leave the flood-gates 
open, which might again admit it. We have seen a doctrine, to 
us as plain as the sun itself, called in question in a court firom 
which there is no ordinary appeal. . . It would be tempting the 
goodness of God, it would be recklessness as to the faith in Christ, 
to admit the continuance of a court involving such risk as this.''* 
We have already shown how plainly Dr. Pnsey asserts his con- 
viction, that the Church never meant to submit to such an in- 
fliction, and we hope we have made it tolerably clear that Hooker 
agrees with him in this assertion. 

Meanwhile, lest whatever moral weight the judgment might seem 
to have, should be thought not sufficiently demolished by the 
Bishop of Exeter's letter, the main points of which remain unim- 
paired, even by the marvellous audacityf with which Mr. Goode 
attacks his lordship, there is no lack of fresh assailants ; the most 
powerful of which, perhaps, is the author of " a Letter to the 

♦ p. 10. 

t We haTe not space to verify this epithet ; but will mention as one instance out 
qfmany, that Mr. Goode accuses the Bishop of Exeter of misrepresenting facts, be* 
cause he says that the king first granted his commission ander the Great Seal to 
certain Bishops and other Divines to prepare alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer ; next authorixed Convocation to tnake such alterations as to them should 
seem convenient ; and lastly recommended them to the Parliament to be enacted. 
Whereas in aU this, the Bishop is simply reciting the * ipsissima verba' of the pre- 
amble to the Act of Uniformity XIV. Caroli Secundi. Mr. Goode, says the Bishop 
knows very well that Convocation could not make alterations without the Parliament. 
The Fuiiament itself says they e<ntU; but that they co«ild not enforce them *' under 
inch sanctions and penMliiee as Parliunent should think fit;*' which of course not 
only the Bishop of Exeter, but every Bishop in Christendom knows very well : but 
how does it help Mr. Goode, who in Uie plentitude of his learning charges both 
Houses of Parliament with misrepresenting facts ? Moreover Mr. Goode says the 
Commons were very jealous of any alterations ; so much the better for the Bishop 
of Exeter ; they were Puritans who wanted to make alterations ; and the strength 
of the Bishop's cause lies in the maintenance of the Prayer Book against their at- 
tempts. Mr. Goode does not possess more thaii what among sdbolara is called 
'* Index learning," and is not happy in the use he makes of that. 

VOL. IX. EBB 
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two Archbishops^ by a Rural Dean/' who shows that the Judges 
were indebted to Mr. Goode for all their authorities, fully vindi- 
cates the chief of them from that amiable person^s misrepresen- 
tations, and shows that even BuUinger is of no great service to the 
Gorham cause. 

Jewellj Hooker, Ussher, Taylor and Pearson, are also suffici- 
ently vindicated from misrepresentations by '' a Fellow of a College 
at Cfambridge.^' And the legal value of the Judgment has been 
systematically tested with great ability and clearness by " a bo- 
licitor,^^ " rlain Statements for Flam Feople/' by a layman^ is 
well deserving of attention, though it contains one or two mistakes^ 
scarcely excusable even in a layman, such as his attempt to prove 
that we do not hold what he calls *' the low and unscriptural doc- 
trine taught by the erring Church of Rome ; viz., that in cases of 
extreme necessity, it is lawful for any person, father, mother, or 
nurse, to baptize the child, using the form prescribed." We can 
assure him that we certainly do hold this doctrine, as was rightly 
decreed by the Archbishop's Yicar-Greneral, in Mastin v, Escott ; 
and that the alterations he points out in our services, are suffi- 
ciently accounted for by other considerations. This writer is 
chiefly remarkable for his energetic protest against the superiority 
ascribed to the Thirty-nine Articles. He says, " We must protest 
against the Articles and the Catechism being considered to have 
equal and co-ordinate authority with the Creeds, the Prayers and 
formularies of our Church ; they are but explanations of, and de- 
ductions from, these, and therefore wheresoever they differ, we 
must yield to the authority of the latter. And this more par- 
ticularly applies to the Articles : they are not directed to be taught 
to the laity, or submitted to by them.^' We cannot follow him^ 
however, in all that he says, since " His majesty's declaration,'' 
though loosely worded, when it speaks of curious and unhappy 
differences, alludes only to Article XYIL, and to the one doctrine 
of Predestination, as is pointed out by a 'Rural Dean' above 
mentioned. 

Howbeit, we have no great admiration of the said Articles, and 
think this layman shows some cause for saying (as he does) " that 
Article XX V. is one of those calculated to mystify and mislead, and 
that the next Article is of the same vague, indefinite, unsatisfactory 
character.'^ Hejthen compares the offices for Baptism together, 
and adds, ''And now, if words indeed have meaning, if they can be 
used so as to have any natural sense at all, then we appeal to every 
man who has learning enough to read, common sense enough to 
understand, and common honesty enough to prevent his swring 
his conscience with a lie, whether the Church does not hold and 
teach Regeneration, in and by Baptism, and this so clearly, that no 
Article can altet or mystify it, no individual opinion or scholastic 
refinement modify or resist it.'* We wish we had space to insert 
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this writer's manly assertion, that the Bishop of Exeter did no 
more than his bounden duty, and his lamentation over the un- 
faithfulness of the Archbishop : we cannot omit the following* — 
'' It is not an open enemy that hath done us this dishonour, or we 
could have borne it, but it is even a companion, a guide, and a 
familiar friend : one of whom it may with truth be said, that his 
evil ' is his very truth and honesty/ that ' his end has ever been to 
do well;' but alas, his judgment has been ever weak and erring. 
He it was who, a few years since, believed that he was doing 6od 
good service, when he petitioned for the life of a parricide, that she 
might become a teacher in the colonies; and this the daughter of a 
heretic and schismatic. We say not this to blame him, but that 
his fault may be laid where it ought to be, not to his hearty but his 
head; and that others may see, that if in the plainest case of mere 
morality, his feelings of charity and benevolence overpowered his 
sense of right and justice, his conduct in the present case, however 
deeply it may be deplored, is not to be wondered at/' We had in* 
tended calling attention to the above singular fact, and with the 
same purpose, had we not found it so ably done to our hand. 

''The Clergy and the Commons,'' by a Layman, claims for 
the clergy a right to be represented in the House of Commons 
as well as in the House of Lords. If nothing but this can prevent 
the entire separation of Church and State, we fear that event is 
not far distant ; for it seems to us far more visionary to sup- 
pose the House of Commons will ever allow a dozen or two of 
clergy to be enrolled among its members, than that Convocation, or 
something analogous to it, should be restored. Nor do we think 
that either clergy or laity would be satisfied by such a measure. 
We do not see why Church and State need be entirely separated, 
if the Act of Submission were repealed; nor can we see how 
that Act deprived Convocation of all power to legislate without the 
sanction of Parliament. If we are not greatly mistaken, it has 
made laws since that Act without Parliamentary sanction, which 
bind the clergy to this day, even to the extent of affecting their 
property and personal liberty. And even if it cannot legislate, 
it might prevent each bishop from being an independent despot 
within his own diocese to such an extent as is at present the case, 
and impose a salutary restraint upon many other abuses of existing 
laws. We see nothing in this pamphlet which need offend any one, 
and it is valuable, at any rate, as a contribution to the elucidation 
of the gr^t fact that the Church is grievously wronged by the 
existing state of things. 

Perhaps the most vigorous of the numerous pamphlets with 
which we are surrounded is '^ A Voice from the North," by an 
English Priest, a second number of which has just reached us. It 
is not one of the enjoyments of life to have very unpleasant truths 

♦ P. 31. 
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rery plainly put before one, and we own to having gained an un- 
favourable impi*eBsion from a hasty perusal of the first number ; but 
the writer's very earnest " prefatory words'' prefixed to No. 2 led 
us to read No. 1 over again, and we have now no hesitation in say- 
ing that we feel deeply the truth of nearly all his assertions. 
Having said this, wc must beg the writer's forgiveness for ex- 
pressing our conviction that he has not adopted the tone best 
suited to further the end we are sure he has in view as well 
as ourselves — the preservation within the Church of England, anid 
her practical realization, of the Faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. 

We venture to think he has not made sufficient allowance for the 
ignorance consequent upon our want of discipline, and the lament* 
able fact that our clergy generally have had no professional educa« 
tion — we say, no professional education, for the amount of training 
they have gone through, beyond a merely general education is 
as nothing compared with what is deemed absolutely necessary 
to every lawyer, every physician, every one who has a chance 
of success in any secular profession whatsoever. We do think 
that, without at all concealing his just and necessary abhorrence of 
heresy, he might have done less to shock and more to attract hearts 
whom nothing but ignorance has arrayed against that Truth, '^ qme 
si oculis cemeretur, mirabiles amores excitaret sui.'' He seems to 
see nothing in the English Church but the two antagonist systems 
of doctrine, which he has so ably contrasted ; whereas many who 
have been taught the false system, have embraced large portions of 
the true ; and many who have been taught the true system imper- 
fectly, have sufierea more or less from admixture of the false. We 
grant that the antagonism has now reached a pitch at which it 
cannot possibly continue ; but the state of confusion is such that 
it is quite impossible for the body of the Church, or even of the 
clergy, to make up its mind on all points at once, as to what is the 
whole complexity of the Faith once delivered to the saints ; and we 
do very much lament that it has been thought necessary to distract 
the minds of many well disposed but ill educated persons with hard 
statements on points of doctrine most mysterious, and most difficult 
to be reverently defined, before they have had time to be disabused 
of the misrepresentations under which that very elementary doctrine 
has been presented to them, which is now called in question. 

We are sure charity required this to be avoided if it could ; 
we may be wrong in thinking it was possible to avoid it : but at all 
events, it is now done ; and as to the writer of '^ A Voice from the 
North," his own words are his best apolo^ ; and we beg all who 
read " A Voice from the North" to bear them in mind, and keep 
their patience if ever he seem to overstate abuses, or even to mis- 
state any doctrine of tbe Gospel : ^* Who, that loves the Church of 
England, can see her thus, without one efibrt, however humble, in 
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ber cause? Hers Bbeerely, affiBdionately hers be this poMr effort 
of an .obscure and unworthy priest whom she has eommissioned. 
To her Lobo in her be every line inscribed. In Him be it written^ 
and perish every word not m accordance with His Word and wilL^' 

We are not going to enlarffe upon those points of doctrine which 
we wish had been treated with more reserve ; but must remark 
briefly on '* a surprising instance of the extent to which the Puritan 
leaven has spread/' It is this^ that " a Catholic incumbaat'^ can 
feel any objection to a priest saying that he ''believes to the full'' 
both these propositions : 

" I. That Christ Himself is offered in the Eucharist upon the 
altars. 

" II. That the Sacrament^ or Chbist's Presence in it^ is adorable." 

As to the first, unless it is to condemn such statements as those 
of S. Chrysostom in Hebr. x. t. xii. p. 168, and of S. Augustin in 
£p. 98. ad Bonifac. Episc., not to mention other authorities, 
it means something very different from whatEnglishm^i in geneial 
will understand it to mean. 

As to the second, we accqit the statement of Bishop Andrewes, 
" Nos et in mysteriis Gamem Christi adoramus cum Ambrosio, et 
non id sed Eum qui super altare colitur ; nee Carnem manducamus 
quin adoremus prius cum Augustino, et sacramenium tamen nuUi 
adararmisJ** 

We would gladly have made some extracts from this writer's very 
forcible, and in the main, lamentably true statement of the evils of 
the Koyal Supremacy, which means (as he rightly observes) the 
Supremacy of Downing Street. As to the actual amount of the 
grievance hitherto, we believe he has omitted to notice many extenu- 
ating circumstances ; but we fear he gives no more than a frithful 
picture of what it may be, and unll be, unless we bestir ourselves as 
men who are struggling for their hfe. 

We have read '' The Morality of Tractarianism, a letter from 
one of the people to one of the Clei^," with no less surprise than 
pain ; and can only say that if such a state of mind as is here de- 
scribed is at all common among our people, nothing can more im- 
peratively call for a remedy. It cannot continue without the 
destruction of all that makes any doctrine valuable. And yet we 
must profess ourselves very greatly at a loss how to deal with it, 
since we are totally unconscious of any approach to such feelings 
ourselves : nor has the perusal of this melancholy statement ex- 
cited in us any misgiving as to the morality of what we understand 
by Tractarianism ; and we supposed ourselves to know what is 
meant by it, for we have long borne the odium and inconvenience 
which attaches to that ridiculous appellation, and have no expecta- 
tion that we shall shake it off for a long time to come. Most as* 
suredly " there is a vast difference between reserve and deceit,"* 

♦ Page 26. 
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80 wide a difference that no deeply religious person can either allow 
himself to practise the latter^ or avoid practising the former. 

We do not acknowledge that the only way of holding all neces* 
sary truth in the Church of England is by the use of non-natural 
interpretation, and can therefore maintain that ^' these truths are 
the heritage of the people " without having to begin by ^' spreading 
the spirit of casuistry among our village schools, and labourers' 
cottages ; and making our wives and daughter^ students in scho- 
lastic niceties ;"* though even this, highly undesirable as it would 
be, need not involve any immorality. We deny that we must 
either leave our people Protestants, or else make them false. Our 
alternative is that we must either leave our people mere Protestants 
or else make them think, but they may think as honestly as any 
Roman CathoUc can. We are sure that such as we have dealt with 
experience no sense of concealment arising from fear of avowing 
their belief, which is deceit ; but only such as comes of charity 
towards those who, from prejudice, or wrong education, or evil life, 
are incapable of appreciating sacred truth : we are sure they are 
not " weighed down with a sense of guilty secrecy :^' nor do they 
" tread a weary path of subtilty which leaves their conscience 
burthened with deceit.'' If it be meant to assert that the faith 
once delivered to the Saints embraces the whole cycle of Roman 
doctrine : that is a proposition to which we cannot assent : even if 
it could be conceded that no Roman doctrine can be shown to be 
false ; there is much of it, which does not rest on such evidence as 
would justify us in imposing it upon our people, supposing we had 
the power. 

True unity of doctrine must reach through all time as well as all 
places. Is there no difficulty in reconciling the practice of Com- 
munion in one kind, and the doctrine involved in it, with the doc* 
trine and practice of Scripture and antiquity ? Does the Roman 
doctrine of sacrifice harmonize with the language of S. Paul, more 
naturally than the ancient doctrine of sacri&ce with our liturgy f 
Does one who ventures to think about what he professes to believe 
find no difficulty in reconciling transubstantiation with the un* 
doubtedly CathoUc verity, that according to the natural mode of a 
body's existence, our blessed Loan's glorified Body is in heaven 
and will remain there till the day of judgment? Is there no 
" scholastic subtilty " in this? and does not the attempt to impose 
belief in propositions which men may not think about, furnish 
some clue to the state of the population of Rome, in spite of a 
Clergy many times as numerous as oura, and the whole cycle of 
Roman doctrine without let or hindrance ? Is there no such thing 
in this system, we must sorrowfully ask, as *' an infidelity more 
subtle than an open denial."t We do not *' break up a great 

* Page 10. t Page 22. 
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system and take the parts that suit us, and call that truth/' but we 
take the parts^ which existed in it in those ages when it was thought 
necessary to have warranty of Holy Scripture for every thing re- 
quired as necessary to salvation. We do not *' know very well that 
the same authority gives us other things which we do not choose to 
receive/' We cannot deny that some few things^ which we 
are bound to maintain, have been obscured in our Prayer 
Book^ or withdrawn, but not forbidden; and our duty is, for 
the present, to point out these in Scripture as interpreted by 
the undivided Church j and not " to take joy in the weakness ana 
vacuity of our formularies, because we can twist them as we 
like,^' but profess our desire to amend every defect, yet not without 
great consideration for those of our brethren, whom the miserable 
circumstances of our times have filled with distrust, but whose 
heart's desire is only to be conformed in every respect to the will of 
Christ. We deny that we give up anything lest we should offend, 
or conceal anything lest we should be found out. It is no principle 
of ours not to risk all for the truth, nor to abstain from doing right 
for fear of consequences ; but we do assert that there is neither 
cowardice, nor meanness, nor evasion, in taking Him for our ex- 
ample. Who would not break a bruised reed, nor quench smoking 
flax : Who has sent us forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, with 
the injunction, " be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves/' 

If it be asked " is this a time for half-measures and fears to give 
offence 7" We cannot say : but one whose wisdom will not be dis- 
puted has told us that there are times in which '^nil bonis restat 
nisi lacrymae et gemitus,'** and haply it may be given to the most 
fearless singleness of purpose to see in his description of such 
times no faint resemblance to our own. Nothing need make us 
fear to wish our Prayer Book better ; but there is neither cowardice 
nor dishonesty, in thinking that it has a poor chance of being 
made so just at a time of unparalleled excitement and panic, and 
we are quite sure that no book whatever, neglected as our Prayer 
Book has been, could have corrected the evils here charged upon it, 
which are no more produced by it, than Roman hatred of Priests is 
produced by the liturgy of S. Peter. We too " will hope against 
hope," and by God's help we will " be sober and hope to the end."t 

We are truly glad to see that Mr. J. C. Robertson and his 
friends are resolved not to allow their dread of being thought to 
acknowledge certain persons as their leaders, to deter them from act- 
ing in the right direction in the present crisis. This is as it should 
be ; it carries with it the strength of an independent testimony, and 
ought to have its influence on all those who have a nervous dread of 
being called by nick-names. We are quite sure that the said sus- 

• Vid. S. Aug. Scrm. 351. f Page 27. 
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pected individuals desire nothing less than to be part^ leaders*: 
their sole wish is that God's truth may prevail. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Robertson on many points, and will mention one of 
great importance. He says,* ''The immediate concession to Puri- 
tanism is not all. The door which has been opened for Mr. Gorfaam 
may soon be found wide enough to admit yet more questionable 
persons ; — the Lindseys and Fysche-Palmers^ the Blanco* Whites^ 
and Sterlings. The real gainers are thephilosophist party — ^a party 
small indeed in numbers ; connected by bonds rather intellectuu 
than religious, and very much divided in opinion j yet in high 
favour with statesmen ; very active in its endeavours to acquire in^* 
fluence by all means ;t ^^^ having in all its subdivisions an im» 
patience of whatever is objective or traditional, with a desire to 
get rid of tests, whether by abolishing the very letter of them or by 

explaining it away into nothingness they know that what«> 

ever tends to lessen the force of tests^ is so much in their fAvour. 
And if we would not play into the bands of this party, we must, I 
think now make a stand.'' 

Lord Bedesdale, in '' Observations on the Gorham Case/' also 
maintains that the moderate party must not endure Mr. Gorham. 
His Lordship's useful pamphlet however will scarcely, bear com- 
parison with Mr. Robertson's. Dr. Wordsworth has been preach- 
ing '' Occasional Sermons/' in Westminster Abbey, whidi were 
listened to attentively by crowded audiences, and have been pub- 
lished : but these with a host of others, have not reached us. 

We have received just in time for perusal '' Two Sermons on 
H(dy Baptism," by Henry William Egan, preached at Newcastle- 

Xn-Tyne. They contain a very clear statement of the extent to 
ch the doctrine of Baptism pervades the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

Mr. John Hartland Worgan, in his '' Flea for the Church of 
England," is keenly alive to the peril to which she is exposed, and 
does not shrink from stating plainly what she has suffered and is 
suffering, as well from State oppression, as from that ** heterogene- 
ous jumble of teaching which was brought in by foreigners, Bncer, 
Peter Martyr, and the like; or by Englishmen, who being exiled 
in the reign of Queen Mary, came back, in Elizabeth's reign, with 
a system of divinity utterly at variance with the doctrine of the 
Church of England," and have maintained it by '' evasively and 
dishonestly garbling and misquoting," '' till at length with an effron- 
tery only equalled by their perverseness they have assumed to be 
the Churoh's interpreter." This writer professes to have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the Church of Rome ; nor can we detect any ; 

* Bearings of the Goriiam Case, page 18. 

t See in the laat number of the Q^arteriy Remne, the exposure of the attempt 
to influence our female education, by means of *' Queen's CoUege, London." 
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bat possibly the keen sight of Mr. Goode will not be so easily 
satisfied. 

The very able and conclusive *' Review of the Gorbam Case, in 
its aspects moral and legal, with a critical examination of the Judg« 
ment : A letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbary, by John David 
Chambers, Recorder of New Sarum/' after statmg the principles 
on which the judgment ought to have proceeded, as for example, 
thai the Acts of the Reformation ought to be construed as Remedial 
Statutes applied to the previously existing law of the Church, ^c. 
sums up and concludes with these four propositions, which we cor* 
dially accept. 

"1. That the decision in the suit of Gorham v. The Bishop of 
Eseter violates the rules of law, grammar, reason, and equity ; is there- 
fore binding only in the particular instance, and can never form a prece* 
dent in any future case. 

'* 2. That if it were legally unexceptionable, still it does not settle 
what is the true, just, and honest construction of the Formularies of the 
fiedth of the Church of England ; but only declares that the fantastic 
theology of Mr. Oorham is not absolutely contrariant or repugnant 
thereto : in other words, that he has secured a loophole through which 
he may evade their stringency. 

<* 3. That it ought not and cannot, therefore, affect the individual 
conscience of any single member of the Church of England, however 
it may inforo exteriori deform and wound the temporal status of that 
Church. 

'* 4. 'Iliat it is, nevertheless, a serious affront and indignity offered 
to the catholicity of the fiedth of the Church of England, and pro tanto 
a denial of that faith ; and this denial having been made by the autho* 
rity of the Chief Magistrate of the nation, the Laity in their sphere, 
the inferior Clergy in theirs» and the Bishops in theirs, are bound to 
repudiate and disaffirm the same ; and that the Bishops especially, as 
the heads of the spirituality ought, in their corporate capacity, to rein* 
state in its pristine position that great truth which the temporal power 
has endeavoured to overturn." 
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AZEGLIO'S ETTORE FIERAMOSCA. 

Ettore Pieramosca, o La Disfida di Barletia, Raceonto di Massimo 
D'AzEOLio. Parigi, Baudry, 1846. (Hector Fieramosca, or 
The Challenge of Barletta, a Tale. By Massimo D'Azeolio. 
Paris edition of Baudry^ 1846.) 

Happy is that Church which can number faithful and devoted sons 
among her laity; which can enrol among her champions some 
gifted spirits moving in the atmosphere of literature and politics, 
men who, while they challenge the world's respect by knowledge of 
its ways, and influence over its career, are yet content in humble- 
ness of heart to view all sublunary things in that sobered light 
which is cast upon them by a glance through the optic lens which 
religion places in their hands. 

And this happiness, amidst all her troubles, the English Church 
does certainly still retain. The continental Church is likewise, we 
should imagine, gaining ground in this respect. But conversation 
with some earnest French Catholics, which it fell to our lot to hold 
not many months since, left on our minds the impression that this 
sort of aid was still much desiderated. The constant harping upon 
the names of M. de Falloux and M. de Montalembert seemed to 
indicate a lack of friends like them, at once so constant and so able. 
Nor can we discover that the labours of modem French literati, 
whether in the paths of history or of fiction, are in anywise inter- 
penetrated by a Catholic and Christian temper. Many flagrant 
instances of a tone the very reverse and opposite must be well known 
to the majority of our reaciers. 

About two years since, our contemporary the Christian Remem'- 
brancer called attention to the tales of an Italian nobleman, high 
in the councils of his sovereign, the Kmg of Sardinia, and in some 
sense the representative of a school of thought, which is not uninflu- 
ential in his native land, nor devoid of interest to any whose sympa- 
thies extend beyond our own immediate cares and contests. And 
whatever value may be attached to the productions of such a person^ 
when bearing indirectly upon the momentous question of the rela- 
tions between Church and State, will hardly l^ diminished by the 
events of Italian history during the past year, nor by the circum- 
stance that the Marquis d'Azeglio is at this moment ambassador 
from his Sardinian Majesty at the court of Queen Victoria. 

Azeglio is son-in-law of the celebrated Manzoni> and appears to 
share in the feelings and principles of his connexion. The general 
line of thought pursued by these writers was in the main, we sup- 
pose, correctly indicated by our contemporary, as being that of men 
who were high-minded, religious, and sincere professors of the 
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Tridentine creed, with an implicit submission to Borne in erery- 
thing defide^ but at the same time inspired with an ardent feeling 
of nationality, and a belief that the temporal power of the Papacy 
had in many respects been far from conducive to the welfare of the 
Italian people. Deeply as D'Azeglio and his friends must have 
mourned over the course pursued by Mazzini and his party, their 
lamentation must, we imagine, have been in a great degree that of 
politicians who see in aU wild and wicked excesses, not only the 
intrinsic evil of such doings, but likewise the necessary repression 
and postponement of all safe and reasonable reforms ; jrhich have 
thereby become associated in the minds of the well-disposed with 
ideas of irreligion and frantic anarchy. 

It is this frame of mind which leads Azeglio to dwell with fond- 
ness on the name of Girolamo Savonarola. Savonarola was a 
Dominican monk of Ferrara, who caused, as is well known, great 
excitement in Florence towards the close of the fifteenth century 
(a.d. 1489—1498). This was the era of the Medici and the 
period of one of the very worst phases of the Fapacv. Savonarola, 
if we may trust Sismondi, directed his efforts sol^y to the resto- 
ration of* discipUne, and reformation of morals, especially among 
the clergy. When however it is remembered, that he was the 
organiser and leader of a political democratic party, the Piagnoni ; 
that, he claimed for his own impulses the character of prophetic 
revelations, by which he might direct the political course of his 
disciples ; that he was finally put to death as a heretic by the Pope 
(that Pope however being Borgia, Alexander VI.), it may be ques- 
tioned how far modem approvers of his spirit are Ukely to be con- 
sidered by their Boman Catholic brethren as within the pale of the 
strictest orthodoxy. But without here attempting to discuss this 
question, we proceed to furnish our readers with some general 
ideas of Azeglio's first fiction, Ettore Fieramosca. We must how- 
ever forewarn those, who are at all acquainted with Azeglio's later 
work, called Niccolo di? Lapiy that they must not expect to find in 
this earlier one, the same engaging sweetness which pervades so 
large a portion of that remarkable production. The story of Ettore 
Fierampsca is of a painful character and turns upon incidents which 
a far less seriouslv-minded writer among ourselves would probably 
have kept in the back ground or declined to use. 

The historical events, on which the tale is based, took place 
during the first three years of the sixteenth century : when Louis 
XII. of France and Gonsalvo de Cordova were in fact struggling 
for the possession of the kingdom of Naples. The story opens, 
whilst the contending armies are lying very near to each other, 
the French having in fact confined their adversaries to the small 
town of Barletta on the eastward Neapolitan coast, where the 
great captain (as Gonsalvo was termed) was anxiously looking for 
* History of Italian Republics. Chapters XIL and XIII. 
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the reinforcements promised by his sovereign, to release his troops 
from a position which was becoming somewhat inconvenient. In 
order to provide in some degree against the scarcity threatened 
by the enemy's blockade, — for such it had ahnost become — the 
Spanish soldiers had been occasionally despatched on foraging 
expeditionsi one of which returns on the nighty whereon the nar- 
rative commences. Here follows a brief picture of the inn, to 
which they betake themselves. 

" Before ^e principal entrance, six slight pillars of rough bricks 
supported a trellis, under which several tables were placed for the con- 
venience of the guests. The host (whose name was Bacdo da' Rieti, 
but who, from popular suspicion was universally called Veleno, poison) 
had caused to be painted between two of the windows a large red sun» 
which the painter, in accordance with astronomical notions stiU in vogue, 
had supplied with eyes, nose, and mouth, and various rays of a yellow 
colour, very much the shape of a swallow*8 tail, which by daylight might 
be seen a mile o£P." 

The party are laden with a considerable booty in the shape of 
cattle, fee., and have likewise brought home three French ofBcers, 
leaders of a detachment which had made a bold, but unsuccessful 
eifort to deprive Gronsalvo's troopers of their prize. The prison- 
ers are courteously treated and invited to join their captors at 
the evening meal. During the merriment and excitement of this 
snpper a good deal of French boasting, and contemptuous men- 
tion of their defeats of the Italians, draw from a high-spirited 
Spanish youth called Inigo Lopez (the intimate friend of the 
hero Ettore) a denial of any such superiority as is claimed by the 
captive guests, and a formal challenge, in the name of his absent 
friends, to these French officers to prove their loudly vaunted 
courage in equal combat in the lists on the earliest day that can 
be fixed. 

From this challenge is derived the second name of the story. 
The leading title is the appellation of a young Italian in the band 
of Prospero Colonna, of the noble Roman house of that name. 

Inigo seeks his friend on the following morning to inform him 
of the promise made for him and his countrymen. He finds Fiera- 
mosca already risen and enjoying the fresh morning breeze, which 
leads M. D'Azeglio thus to exult over the inhabitants of such 
lands as ours. 

** Poor inhabitants of northern climes ! you know not the sweets of 
this hour beneath a bright southem sky, on the sea shore, whilst all 
nature yet sleeps and tiie deep stillness is only broken by the murmur- 
ing of the water, which, like thought, was never still since the day of 
its creation, or ever will be. He who has never been alone at this hour, 
who has not felt against his cheek the last flutter of the wings of the 
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early bat, at break of day on the sunny fhorea of Naples, knows not 
yet the greatest beauty of created things." 

Fieramosca is standing on a balcony, overlooking the sea, his 
eyes riveted on a little island not far distant from the shore, on 
whose rocky sides stands a monastery whence he can just catch the 
soft sound of a bell calling to the early Ave Maria. Inigo interrupts 
his reverie and both together go to the Colonna's quarters to beg 
that he will obtain the great captain's permission to fix a day for de- 
ciding the '' Disfida di BarUttcf^ with all necessary pomp of circum- 
stance. Prospero Colonna, in whose favcmr jPieramosca stands 
high, enters fully into the enthusiasm of his youthful friend upon 
the subject, gains for him Oonsalvo's safe conduct and leave to 
choose thirteen champions on the Italian side. Fieramosca and 
one of his friends Brancaleone are despatched to the camp of the 
Duke of Nemours to convey the challenge. 

On the road, Brancaleone rallies his friend on his solitary 
habits, and declares that he and his comrades believe Fieramosca 
to be in love. Fieramosca in reply tells him, that not knowing 
whether he may survive the approaching fight, he will not conceal 
from so near a friend, what he has hitherto kept locked within the 
secret of his own breast. He proceeds to relate some passages of 
his former life which, with considerable compression on our part, 
may be stated as follows. 

At the age of sixteen he had entered the service of Ludovico 
Sforza, then attacked by King Charles YIIL of France, and being 
for some time quartered in Capua, had formed a boyish attachment 
to Ginevra, daughter of a noble of that place. Having left Capua 
for a year, lie had returned with undiminished affection ; but seeing 
no prospect of an end to the war, nor of a happy termination to 
his suit, he had tried to avoid and to forget the lady. Failing in 
this essay at self-mastery, he resolved on attempting to discover 
whether his homage was still accepted, and fancying from Oinevra's 
manner that she was indifferent to him, had rushed in his distress 
to the Duke of San Nicandro and engaged to foUow him forthwith 
to Rome. He had started, but the party was met at Velletri by a 
detachment of French soldiery, and Fieramosca, severely wounJ^d 
in the encounter, was left in that town. At the end of two months, 
he was so far recovered as to be enabled to rejoin his leader at 
Rome. A few days after his arrival in the eternal city, he met a 
party of French soldiers escorting a litter, in which to his horror he 
recognized Ginevra. With some difBculty he contrived to dis^ 
cover her residoice and then learnt from her own lips that she had 
become the wife of another. In the sack of Capua, which took 
place during Ettore's illness at Velletri, an Italian mercenary in the 
service of die French king had made her his prey. Her dying 
father, to save her from the lawless soldiery, had with his latest 
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breath given ber to tbis man, witb all the fortune he had it in his 
power to beqaeath. Bitterly did Fieramosca repent him of his 
rash and precipitate conduct^ which had left bis beloved Ginevra 
unprotected at such an awful time. He saw her however fre^uently^ 
for her husband, Graiano d' Asti, was devoid both of affection and 
jealousy. Ere long however he was told of her illness and the 
following morning of her sudden death. Overpowered by this new 
and unlooked-for shock, he had well nigh followed her from this 
world, but for the unremitting attention of an humble friend named 
Franciotto. The next night he had betaken himself to the Church 
of Santa Cecilia, to enjoy the melancholy satisfaction of assisting at 
Ginevra's funeral rites. The service ended, the Church was left in 
darkness, save where a single lamp was burning before the statue 
of the Madonna. The sacristan, passing Ettore, had announced 
that the doors would be closed immediately, and on receiving the 
reply, " And I remain," whispered in his ear, '* If you are the 
duke's agent, you are too soon ; but I shall leave you, the door is 
open ; adieu." Puzzled by this strange speech, Iieramosca lifted 
up the pall which was laid over the co£Bn, and while he silently 
regarded the form of her whom he had loved, was startled by hear- 
ing a deep sigh, and then perceiving a slight motion in what he 
had deemed a corpse. Amidst his mingled sensations of horror 
and delight his friend Franciotto, who had been seeking him, 
arrived, and with this aid, the living Ginevra is conveyed to the 
Tiber's bank, and the quarter of the shipping. The lady was 
placed in a boat belonging to Franciotto, and as, in following the 
river's course, they re-passed Santa Cecilia^ the wicked mystery 
was made clear. A body of men in C»sar Borgia's livery, stood 
by the Church, provided with a litter and all appliances for convey- 
ing away Ginevra, who had become the unconscious obiect of tne 
bold and unscrupulous wishes of that evil and abandoned spirit. 

After many adventures Ginevra had at length been placed in 
safety, in company with a young Arab maiden, who had been, 
during this transit, rescued from a watery grave by Fieramosca. 

The place of their retreat was the monastery of S. Ursula, which 
crowns a little island immediately opposite Barletta, about half a 
mile from the shore. This was the object on which Inigo had 
found Ettore gazing so earnestly on the morning of the expedition 
which led to this recital. 

In this place Ginevra passed a quiet, but not unhappy time, 
distressed only by the thought that tvould intrude itself — ought 
she not to return to her husband, even though feeling no firm 
confidence that she should find in him a true protector against the 
dreaded Borgia, of whom Graiano d' Asti was simply the creature. 

On the evening after his ride with Inigo, Fieramosca conveys the 
news of the challenge to bis friends on the little island. Thus 
speaks with him the Saracenic maiden. 
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*' Zoraide remained in silent thought 8ome moments^ and then shaking 
her head, replied, 

'" I do not understand you. Why so much indignation and so much 
noise ? The French say they despise you. But have they not said so 
far more by their deeds, coming into your country to devour your fruits, 
and chase you from your homes ? And do not the Spaniards say the 
same as the French when they too come into Italy, and do just what 
they please ? Th^ deer does not chase the lion from his den, but the 
lion pursues the deer and devours him.' 

" ' We are not,' said £ttore, ' amongst barbarians here, where force d^ 
ddes every thing. It would take too long to explain to you all the 
grounds of the claim France makes to Naples. I will only say that it 
is a fief of Holy Church. And that signifies that it is at her disposal, 
and that being the case, she bestowed it two hundred years ago, on 
Charles, Duke of Provence. It is as his heir that the Most Christian* 
now lays claim to it.' 

" ' 'fiiat is admirable. And who gave it to Holy Church V 

" * A French warrior named Robert Guiscard who had taken it by force 
of arms.' 

" ' Now I understand you less than ever. The book Ginevra gave 
me, and which I have read carefully through, as you know, was it not 
written by Issa Ben Yousouf ?' 

"'Yes.' 

" ' And does it not say, that all men are made in the image of God, 
and bought with His Blood ? I can understand that there maybe some 
amongst Christians, who, abusing their power, take away the life and 
property of their equals, but how such abuse is changed into a right 
passing from father to son, I cannot comprehend.' 

'" I do not know,' replied Ettore, smilins, ' whether you do not under- 
stand, Zoraide, or whetner you understand too much. This much is 
certain, without this right, what would become of Popes, Emperors, and 
Kings? and without them, what would become of the world r " 

But meanwhile the object of Ginevra's dread, Caesar Borgia, 
Duke of Yalentinois, was near, beyond the imagination of herself or 
friends. With his wonted craft and wonted courage, Borgia, 
though an ally of France, had ventured himself with but a single 
follower into Barletta, during the night on which our tale com- 
mences. Suspecting that the French cause in Italy would fail, he 
had come to make private terms with Gonsalvo di Cordova. The 
follower, Don Michele, is a fit servant of such a master. Actively 
engaged in discovering Ginevra's retreat he is anxious to convince 
the vain and foolish mayor (podesta) of Barletta that he is pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers. He takes the podestk to a ruined 
church some three miles along the coast. 

" The character of the place, its extreme loneliness, the hour (it was 
near midnight) were indeed sufficient to inspire terror, and poor Don 
Litterio, who when the sun was high had thought of it all without much 

* n CfritHamiimo, the then recognised title of the Kings of France, as Bl CbMe- 
Heo of the sovereigns of Spain. 
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disturbance, now that he was actually engaged in it, fonnd what a differ- 
ence exists between saying and doing. 

*' He stood gazing on the bones at his feet, and on the walls green 
with damp, and still retaining in many places, traces of the paintings 
with which they had once been covered, and with his hands firmly 
clasped together awaited the conclusion of all this ceremonial. 

*' Don Michele set down a bundle which he had carried, took out his 
magical books, put on a kind of black stole coverejl with cabalistic 
figures, and began with a wand, to trace a circle amid a thousand gri- 
maces : he left an opening at which he desired the podestli to enter and 
to be careful to step with his left foot first. Then placing a talisman in 
his hands he began to mutter words in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, call- 
ing on hundreds of demons, in the most Holy Name, alternately raising 
and lowering his voice, and making pauses, during which the echoes re- 
sounded through the empty building, and some stray bat would fly 
against the face of the podest^, who, trembling, crouched on the ground 
shiyering with cold. He feared eveir instant to see issuing from some 
tomb, some of the skeletons depicted on the outside, and he said his 
prayers most earnestly beseeching the Almighty to defeat the conjura- 
tions of his terrible companion ** 

A spectre in time appears and points out which tomb contains 
the treasure^ which is duly founds as might be expected, Don 
Michele having provided both money and apparition. But the 
tenor of the podestll has completely overcome his avarice^ and all 
Don Michele's efforts to rouse him to look at the gold is unavail- 
ing. He is proceeding therefore to gather up the coins himself^ 
when a troop of vrild banditti rush in and secure both the treasure 
and magician. 

" The podestk was already so overwhelmed with fear, that this new 
dread produced no visible effect upon him. He remained in the same 
attitude, his eyes fixed, his head buried in his shoulders, and his hands 
joined so tightly together with a convulsive grasp that the nails had even 
broken the skin, calling out in an imploring voice, ' Do not kill me, 
I am in mortal sin.' " 

We pause to insert an observation^ which Azeglio has here 
thrown into a Note^ but which seems to us so curious as to deserve 
more prominent notice. His words are " This plea^ (viz. the cry^ 
' I am in mortal sin/) for preservation of life has^ even in our own 
day^ great weight with the so-called brigands of the campagna of 
Rome. The author of these pages knows a man^ who by this means 
escaped a death, otherwise inevitable.'^ (p. IIS^.) Is not this a 
very noticeable fact 7 It appears to be one, which is capable of 
being viewed in two rather contrary lights. For on the one hand 
it is a strange inconsistency for men leading a life necessarily fraught 
with heinous sins^ to stop short and shrink from cutting off a fellow 
mortal in the like case^ and yet persist in their own lawless course : 
and on the other hand, such a religious compunction^ however 
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momentary and inconsistent^ does yet testify to the remarkable 
degree in which the popular mind is theologised in Italy. Such 
ruffians are happily scarce in England^ but who among them would 
dream of paying heed to such a claim for mercy ? 

But to return. Barletta is meantime in a state of great festi- 
vity in consequence of the arrival of Gonsalvo's daughter. In ac- 
cordance with the chivalric notions of the time three days' truce 
have been granted for this express purpose by the enemy. Here 
is some account of the commencement of the festal doings^ as a 
sample of the author's powers of description. 

" The court yard and terraces were hung with silks of every colour, 
with garlands of laurel and myrtle in festoons and* cyphers, and all the 
banners of the army waved from the windows and balconies. The 
crowd consisting partly of idle spectators, and partly of servants 
engaged in busy preparation, was in constant motion, now collect- 
ing closely together, and then again dispersing along the staircases, 
and in the courtyards and terraces. Soldiers and workmen, serving 
men and bovs were incessantly passing and repassing with loads 
of tools, ladders, and furniture of every description to make ready 
for the approaching banquet, or to adorn the theatre. There were 
also provisions, fruits, wine, and game, which the wealthy in the 
city and in the army vied with each other in presenting to the great 
Captain of Spain. There was a coming and going a calling and shout- 
ing, in short an inconceivable confusion. 

" When the great bell in the tower struck nine o'clock, the great 
Captain and his barons appeared at the head of the grand staircase. 
Gonsalvo had shown his joy at his daughter's approach by adopting for 
himself and his cortege the most magnificent costume. 

** Over a close vest of rich cloth of gold, he wore a mantle of dark 
purple velvet, lined with zibeline fur. On his head was a cap of similar 
material, from a splendid sapphire clasp in this, sprang a long white 
plume, entirely composed of small pearls, strung on threads of the 
finest steel, which waved as lightly over his brow as if it had been made 
of actual feathers. His sword and dagger with their sheaths of purple 
velvet sparkled with gems, and on his oreast was embroidered in crim- 
son a sword, the badge of the Order of S. Jago. 

** At the foot of the stairs stood a white Catalonian mule, covered to 
the ground with trappings of purple silk shot with gold. As soon as 
he was in the saddle his followers mounted their horses, and the whole 
party rode forward to meet Donna Elvira. 

"Prospero and Fabrizio Colonna, wearing a rose coloured stuff, 
covered with silver embroidery, rode at his side on two Turkish horses, 
the most beautiful that had been seen in Italy for many years. The 
two cousins, now past middle age, sat on their high velvet saddles, rein- 
ing in their impetuous steeds with such ease, that they seemed, what in 
truth they were, the bravest soldiers and the greatest generals in the 
array. 

" Amidst the multitude that followed was seen the frowning aspect of 
the robust Pedro de Navarro, the inventor of mines, a contrivance em- 
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ployed with such success in the stonning of the Castel d'UoTO. Di^ 
Garcia Paredes also, the Hercules of his day, who not heing in the habit 
of wearing anything but mail, and therefore having no costume ready 
for the occasion, had contented himself with having his armour polished 
rather more carefully than usual, and selecting the wildest of his yari* 
ous chargers. It was a huge Calabrian, which had only worn a halter a 
few weeks, powerful, and black as a crow, without a hair of any other 
colour. 

" Paredes alone dared have mounted such a wild beast, which, ac- 
customed only to the forest, and finding itself now in the midst of snch 
a crowd and uproar, chafed and foamed like a lion. But the knight's 
immense height, his heavy armour, and the aid of a bit half a foot long 
which drew blood from the horse's mouth, subdued him, and after kick- 
ing and plunging in a hundred different directions, (every one being ready 
to give way before him) he at last took the wiser course of not thinking 
himself stronger than Diego Garcia, who sat as if nailed to his saddle- 
bow, smiling at his ineffectual efforts. 

" The flower of the Italian youth accompanied the Spanish barons. 
Ettore Fieramosca rode between his two dearest friends, Inigo Lopez de 
Ayala, and Brancaleone, wearing a mantle of blue satin, embroidered 
with silver, the work and gift of the ladies at S. Ursula. All allowed 
that he was the best rider in the army. The horse that bore him this 
day was a pearl-coloured one, with black mane and tail, the gift of 
Prospero Colonna, and he had trained him with such care uiat he 
seemed to know his master's wishes without the aid of bridle or spur. 

" Fieramosca was one of those who seem to have the gift of attract- 
ing all attention wherever they appear. 

" His perfectly formed figure was shown to advantage bjr a vest of 
white satin fitting so closely to his person that it scarcely wrinkled with 
the motion of his limbs, and his graceful form and manners were so 
striking that as the cavalcade passed along the streets, the people looked 
at him only, and on him alone did they bestow their applause. The 
youth perceived his triumph, and blushed to find himself almost guilty 
of a weakness which we scarcely pardon in the softer sex. 

" Lastly came the Esquires of these warriors, and as it was the fashion 
then for every noble to provide himself with Esquires of various nations^ 
(the more strange and barbarous the better), so now amongst these 
might be seen Turkish spahis with small scale-Uke cuirasses, scimetars. 
ana cangiars ; natives of Grenada armed vrith moorish javelins, and 
Tartar archers. Of these last were two followers of Prospero Colonna, 
dressed in the most brilliant colours, with bows and quivers, of s^ver. 
There were negroes from upper Egypt, carrying long spears, and the 
wild countenances of all these strangers contrasted with the European 
faces around them, formed a picture of considerable beanty and 
variety." 

The liveliness of this extract must be our apology for its length. 
The evening banquet is also glowingly described^ in terms that 
remind one of fairy land^ picturing the gorgeous dresses^ the quaint 
devices, and all the usual concomitants of such occasions in the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One touch of pathos occurs in a 
reference to a son of the French king^ the Due de Nemours. 

" The Dake of Nemours radiant with youth and health, and with 
that grace so universal amongst his countrymen, offered his hand to 
Donna Elvira, and lead her to her seat. Who could have foretold at 
that moment, to that young prince, who appeared destined to a happy 
and glorious existence, that in a few days those brilliant eyes, those 
graceful limbs, would be cold and motionless, extended on a lowly bier 
in the little Church of Cerignola, and that the transient regret of 
Gonsalvo would be the last emotion he should awaken in a human 
heart T" 

Far different on this night of gaiety are the thoughts and occu- 
pations of the unfortunate Ginevra. She has heard that her worth- 
leas husband^ Graiano^ of whose continued existence she had long 
been doubtful^ is not only alive, but actually in the town of 
Barletta. She immediately hastens to the Church attached to the 
monastery^ and it would be difficulty we think, to match, from any 
recent works of fiction, the extreme beauty and truthfulness of the 
scene which foUows. 

" There was no one in the Church, and seating herself on the lowest 
steps of the choir, which happened to be near, she remained long, with 
her head buried in her hauos, and her elbows resting on her knees, to 
recollect herself, with a mind confused amidst so many thoughts, that 
she could scarcely be said really to entertain any one. 

" Behind the High Altar, eight or ten steps led down into a small 
subterranean chapel, where five silver lamps burned day and night, 
before a picture of the Blessed Virgin, said to have been painted by S. 
Luke. The miracles which fame reported to have been worked here, 
had in fact occasioned the building, both of the Church and Monastery. 
The chapel was a hexagon in form, and on the side opposite to the 
steps, appeared the altar and the picture; at every angle there was. a 
pillar, with a capital worked in bold and luxuriant leaf work, after the 
ancient manner : from each colamn sprang one of the ribs of the roof, 
wliich all met at the top, and were covered with a circular stone, like a 
mill-stone, with a hole in its centre, about a foot wide, covered with an 
iron grating, and opening into the Church above, just in front of the 
High Altar : a pale sunbeam came in at the stained glass windows of the 
Church, and found its way through that aperture, under-ground. In 
the darkness, but slightly illuminated by the faint reddish light of the 
lamps, this ray was distinctly visible, forming a narrow line of light in 
the air, and painting on the pavement the hues of the glass above, and 
the shadow of the grating through which it had entered. Ginevra ad- 
vanced to kneel before the Altar, and in crossing the sunbeam's path, 
its light, reflected on her azure dress, shone for an instant, illumming 

the little chapel with a flash of pallid radiance. 

** * * * * * 

" Memory brought before her all her past life, the innocent pleasures 
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of childhood, the sweet affections of youth, the first words of love, and 
the first sad feelings of sorrow, then all the weight of woe and misery 
she had undergone since her unhappy marriage: she thought what 
these last few years had heen, a constant struggle between a few joys, 
(and those anything but pure,) and many bitter sorrows and regrets. 

• • • • ' Xc • • 

"And now, when shaken by so many trials, she had almost de- 
sired to follow the voice which seemed to call to her, but had not 
found strength to do so; now Divine Providence spoke even more 
loudly, and placed her, as it were, in the path she ought to follow, 
by so unexpectedly sending tidings of her husband. 'Every doubt,' 
she murmured, * is now removed, whilst it was uncertain whether he 
yet lived, there might be some excuse for me, but now can I go on 

thus?' 

• •••••• 

" Ginevra possessed a strong and well tempered mind, and conse- 
quently could not long remain in this state of indecision ; * Can I,' she 
proceeded at last firimy, ' can I live any longer in such constant self- 
reproach ; can I entirely relinquish the hopes, or extinguish the terrors, 
of a future life ? — No. Then let me do as I feel to be right, without 
regard to any other consideration ; and may the sufferings I dread, be 
accepted as some atonement for my faults ; and thou. Mother Divine, 
thou wilt have pity on me in this world and in the next. Should 
Graiano refuse to pardon me, what can he do to me ? Kill me ? My 
immortal soul will fly to the presence of God, and will have some fruits 
of penance to offer for mercy and forgiveness.' 

" After one last earnest prayer, she rose and ascended the steps into 
the Church, with a firm and rapid step, as if she hoped, by her haste, to 
strengthen her resolution, and shutting herself in her chamber, sat down 
to consider the means of executing her determination." 

Fieramosca^ weary of the bustle^ the excitement, and even of the 
fascinations of Gonsalvo's daughter^ Donna Elvira^ (who is much 
struck with the young Italian,) and touched hj the thought^ that 
Grinevra is meanwhile mourning in her monastic retreat^ makes an 
excuse^ " valid/' as Azeglio remarks^ " in the sixteenth as in the 
nineteenth century/' and begging a friend to assure Gon salvo that 
he was suffering from violent headache, seeks to retire to his 
quarters. But on the way he is met by one of the bandits, of 
whom the reader has already heard. This man having received 
kindness at the hands of Ginevra, has come to inform him that her 
retreat has been discovered by Caesar Borgia, and that she is to be 
taken thence by violence that very evening. Fieramosca in agony 
of mind, rushes to the shore, followed by Inigo and Brancaleone. 
The three, after some delay, succeed in procuring a boat, and in 
manning it. They strain every nerve, and after reaching the little 
island, and waiting some minutes, they see a boat approach with three 
men and a lady in it. They two parties attack each other furiously : 
Fieramosca mistaking the party for Borgia's men and Ginevra^ and 
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the other crew (in Reality led by the young robber who had brought 
the warning to Ettore^) mistaking in the dusk the leader of their 
opponents for Borgia himself. On Borgia, this bandit, Pietraccio 
by name, had long vowed vengeance, for his own mother had been 
numbered among the victims of the duke. 

Fieramosca is left wounded to the care of the lady, who is not 
Ginevra, but Zoraide, in great fear as to what may have happened 
to the real object of his search, and in equal dread, lest his con- 
dition should render it impossible for him to appear as one of the 
thirteen champions in the lists of the morrow. At length he hears 
that Ginevra has fled from the island, and implores his friends to 
do all in their power to discover some traces of her steps. 

We must return to Barletta. At the foot of its fortress was a 
rocky hiding place, opening by two or three steps upon the sea. 
Above caroused Gonsalvo and his guests; below in this small 
chamber lay concealed one, whose presence was known to none of 
that numerous assembly but the great Captain only. This was 
Caesar Borgia : after writing much, and reading some letters from 
the Pope, his father, which threw him into a deep reverie, he 
paced up and down his little tenement, till the sounds of revelry 
grew so loud, that he thought that they must be approaching 
closer. He opened the door, when his eye was caught by the sight 
of a boat, which in the darkness he at first imagined to be empty, 
but a moment's delay convinced him that sounds of lamentation 
were issuing from it. 

Coming nearer he beholds a female figure. She was weeping 
bitterly, her hands clasped in the attitude of prayer. Borgia 
having lifted her from the boat, bears her to his chamber, and 
great is his astonishment on discovering in the almost lifeless form 
before him, the long sought-for Ginevra — Ginevra, who in her 
attempt to seek out her husband had actually, in her ignorance, 
brought herself to the door of her great persecutor. 

The story hastens to its melancholy close. Ginevra's dishonour 
is sealed, and Borgia being rejoined by his follower, Michele, leaves 
Barletta before dawn to pursue his schemes of aggrandisement 
at Bome. 

Ginevra herself is discovered on the following morning, extended 
insensible at the bottom of the boat, that had carried her so fatally 
the night before. At Gonsalvo^s request the noble Vittoria Colonna 
tends her with a sister^s care, and a priest, Fra Mariano, is brought 
to calm her troubled spirit. This priest is represented (as indeed 
are most of his brethren, to whom the author attributes any extra- 
ordinary share of earnestness and self-devotion) as being a follower 
of Savonarola. 

His attachment to that enthusiast had brought Mariano into 
trouble. He was said to have broken an engagement to a noble 
Florentine lady, being won to the priesthood by the eloquence 
of Savonarola. 
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'* These were the reports concerning him. Bat the keenest enmity 
could not discover a blot on his chajracter. The severe teaching <^ 
Savonarola had found in his heart a soil prepared for the seed, and 
assisted by his natural disposition, a readiness to sacrifice everything 
for truth, had indeed borne ample fruit of charity and earnest z^. 

" The stake where his master had suffered had, as it were, consumed 
with him his whole party ; and dread of papal vengeance had silenced 
all those who still detested the abuses of the Court of Rome. Fra 
Mariano lived tranquilly in his retreat, content, since God had not 
thought him worthy to suffer for the truth, that he was not compelled 
to witness evils which he had not the power to remedy." 

His attendance on Oinevra is but short. In a few hours she is 
no more^ but her death is concealed from Fieramosca, who finding 
himself sufficiently recovered to enter the lists, returns in the 
morning to Barletta, where he and his comrades prove triumphant. 
But in the evening he comes to Vittoria to inquire for Ginevra, and 
is informed (for the lady desired to defer the fatal intelUgence) that 
Oinevra is again at 8. Ursula. And so in truth she was, having 
been conveyed thither at her own request to be buried in that little 
chapel, where she had knelt in such earnest prayer for Divine 
guidance and protection. Fieramosca arrives in time to see the 
hist rites over the object of his first and latest love. After a 
few moments of stupefaction he remounts his charger, though a 
storm is raging round, and spurring him madly along the rocky 
summit of the island, was never seen again by mortal eye. Relics 
of spurs, gauntlets, and other knightly accoutrements being found 
by the poor fishermen of the place, it was charitably presumed that 
in his bewilderment he had got entangled among the rocks, and 
urging his horse had fallen into the waves below. 

Such is the outline of Azeglio's tale. Its leading features must 
strike English readers as somewhat painful and even repulsive, 
nor can we wish such sentiments on their part to be eschewed. 
But whatever the plot may appear in the disadvantageous form of 
an epitome, it is impossible to deny to it, as it stands in the origi- 
nal volume, the merit of skilful construction and the power of 
keeping up the reader's interest and excitement to its latest page. 
The characters are felicitously drawn ; even Caesar Borgia is never 
suffered to degenerate into the common-place villain. Who indeed 
that had ever gazed on his picture by Raphael, as it meets the eye, 
and almost speaks, in the Borghese Palace at Rome, could ever 
think of him as such ? For better uses was given that command- 
ing spirit, which even on the canvass looks through the outer form ; 
and Azeglio, though dwelling much on the perturbed restlessness of 
the Duke's eye and gesture, yet not unreasonably imagines for him 
some seasons of awe and momentary compunctious meditation. 

The hope of seeing his beloved Italy an united, great, and 
powerful country pervades the entire story. As an obstacle in the 
way of the realization of this vision, and one chief cause why it has 
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not ere now become a living fact, instead of a poet's dream, the 
author looks with suspicion upon the temponu power and past 
political influence of the Popedom. It is indeed only just and 
right, that in days when we hear much that is very true concern- 
ing the beneficial influence of that power, when (as even Mr. R. C. 
Trench has been compelled to admit) it is so generally confessed 
''that Papal Rome of the middle ages had a work of Gon to accom- 
plish for the taming of a violent and brutal world, in the midst of 
which she often lifted up the only voice which was anywhere heard 
in behalf of righteousness and truth ;"♦ it is only right, we say, to 
listen to reasonable representations which would urge us to reflect 
upon the weighty and important exceptions to the beneficial charac- 
ter of that temporal might and sway. The abstract question is not 
however of necessity deeply touched by such considerations. The cir- 
cumstance that Anselm was a saint, and William Rufus a man of 
almost fiendish passions, does not of itself prove the justice of all the 
claims made by the Archbishop ^ and by the Papal See through him. 
Neither on the other hand do our autnor's pictures of the evil use 
made of that power by Popes Alexander VI. and Clement VII. 
of necessity convince us that the Continental Church could have 
(humanly speaking) survived so many shocks without the union of 
8 sceptre with its crosier. But it is not, as we have already 
implied, our purpose to enter upon this large subject. Whatever 
be the objections to the reasonings and to portions of the plot 
of this tale, and that of Nkcoh de^Ldpi^ we cannot but feel for their 
author much sincere admiration and respect. Living in the great 
world, he is not ashamed to be religious ; and a genuine modesty 
adorns his genius with an ornament than which none can be more 
graceful. While the most popular fictions of France are the com- 
positions—often loathsomely horrible, often flagrantly immoral — of 
such men as Dumas, and the Socialist, Eugene Sue, it is refreshing 
to be able to refer the student of Italian to tales so admirable 
as those of Manzoni and his son-in-law, Massimo d' Azeglio. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Stories of Holy Men and Women, By the Author of " Hjrmps and 
Scenes of Childhood." London : Masters. 

Tbb author of this little work is well known as particularly happy in 
her mode of writing for children. It is a task of infinite difficulty, but 
one in which this last attempt proves her to be really suoeessfol* 
There cannot be more useful reading for young persons than that 

* Trenoh'B Sacred Latm Poetry, p. 163. 
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which giyes them in language at once pleasing and suited to their 
comprehension the history of those who have so truly wrought for the 
Faith in this world that now. when resting from their labours, their 
works do follow them ; especially the author has skill not only to win 
admiration for their holy examples, but to excite also the desire of 
imitation. We heartily wish all success to this little book ; and we 
would merely add a caution to the author to be very careful in her 
choice of subjects when she writes for the young : a mere detail of 
facts will sometimes convey a bad impression, however good a lesson 
may be drawn from them. In a work exclusively intended for the 
innocent minds of little childen, we should have preferred to see 
the histories of Afra and Theodata omitted. 



Mr. Jackson, of S. James', Westminster, has published aConfirma- 
tion Address, entitled The Spirit of the World, and the Spirit which 
is of God (Skeffington and Southwell.) Viewed dogmatically it 
is wanting in exactness, and scarcely fit to be put forth as a model ; 
but if intended merely for private circulation among his flock, it 
will command that respect which is always given to earnest and 
affectionate pastoral exhortation. 

A Plea for Parochial Boarding- Schools, by Mr. J. C. Cox, of 
S. Nicolas, Guildford, (Rivmgtons,) touches a very important tmth, 
viz., that our ordinary parish-schools are quite inadequate for forming 
character ; and that if we desire to elevate the moral and social con- 
dition of the people, it must be done by bringing at least a few under 
a better system of early discipline than what they are likely to meet 
with at home. The main objection (beyond the mere fiscal one) to his 
plan of receiving a limited number of boarders into our parochial 
schools, is the incompetency of the ordinary run of masters to effect the 
object desired. We should have more hope from the establishment of 
a distinct order of schools on the collegiate model, just outside our 
large towns, where boys could be educated for about £1 or 15s. per 
month. 

Mb. Irons* volume comparing the two judgments of the Arches 
Court and the Privy Council (Masters) reached us as we were going to 
press. We have seen enough, however, to pronounce it a very valuable 
publication ; and if any one desires a conspectus of the whole case, he 
cannot do better than procure a copy of this work. Mr. Irons here 
quite recovers the ground which he appeared before to abandon, as 
well (we must be allowed to say) as his own temper. He admits that 
no previous cases of State oppression at all parallel our present 
position ; that " our prospects are dark, and that our dangers must 
be arrested now or never,*' 

The Bishop of Ripon's Pastoral Letter to his clergy is also a very 
important gain on the same side. 
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COLLEGES : THEIR STATUTES AND THEIR DUTIES. 

A Letter to the Provost of Eton College, on the election of Scholars 
to the two Foundations of King Henry VL By George Wil-' 
LTAMs, B.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. J. H. 
Parker and J. Deighton. 

Though a slender pamphlet, and relating but to the institutions 
of a single founder, this letter touches the whole principle of Me- 
diseval Foundations. To discover palpable evils in the administra- 
tion of these bodies, as well as manifold departures from the ex- 
pressed will and direction of founders, is an easy task. To throw 
in a little ridicule^ also upon the notions of preceding generations, 
and a little abuse and misrepresentation on those who now enjoy 
their bounty, is a temptation which few who write or speak on this 
subject can altogether resist. Very diflFerent, as our readers will 
expect, is the character of Mr. Williams* pamphlet. Severe and 
unsparing as regards all actual malversations, the writer depicts 
very faithfully the spirit in which their reformation should be at- 
tempted.* The time chosen for publication too is most seasonable. 
The public mind, which is hardly reached by abstract arguments, 
is easily wrought upon, when cases of wrong, or supposed 
wrong come before their eyes : more especially if the sufferer hap- 
pens to be in a lower rank, and the oppressor Jn a higher. Now 

*- OftentimeB this is based upon a misconception of what their intention reaUy 
was. Thus the popular idea at Oxford is, that Archbishop Chichele, the munificent 
founder of AU Sonls CoUege,^ade an express provision against his Fellows having 
too much'leaming. The statutable provbion is, that they be '' bene nati, bene ves- 
titi et modice docti in piano cantu." In popular quotations the three last words 
are omitted, and an emphatic contrast supposed between the words '' bene " and 
•'modice." • 

Vol. X.— July, 1850. b 
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all these coDditions have met recently in the case of Whiston ver^ 
8U8 the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. The ckim of that gentle- 
man for redress has not indeed succeeded; but the spark fell upon 
materials ready for ignition ; and after smouldering awhile^ the 
fire has burst forth in the form of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the Colleges of Oiford and Cambridge. There is not any 
doubt^ we apprehend^ that it was Mr. Whiston's pamphlet which 
kindled Lord John RusselFs latent animosity to the Universities 
into the energetic form of a royal inquiry. A Whig and an Ar- 
noldian, he could not but hate an educational system whose pride 
it has been to train its youth in submission to a traditional faith. 
In this he is encouraged by a smaU^ but active liberalizing party in 
Oxford, as well as by a hostile Germanizing spirit in a high 
quarter ; and the occasion is found not so much in any abuse that 
has been proved to exist at either University, as in those which 
Mr. Whiston has brought to light in the kmdred foundations of 
the cathedrals. 

It is a subject on which we have spoken more than once : but 
the assault with which the Universities are now threatened renders 
it most important to distinguish between actual and imaginary de- 
fects, as well as to propound just views for the correction of what 
is amiss. 

The charges brought against the Universities, and specially 
against Oxford — ^though we repeat, the hidden spring and source 
of the movement is a long-cherished hatred of the spirit of the 
place, — as far as we can gather from what has been written and 
spoken, are three in number. 

1. The refusal to throw open all endowments to competition. ' 

2. The regulations by which the tutorial system is governed. 

8. The inadequacy of the results as regards education in com- 
parison with the means possessed by the several colleges. 

We will consider these objections in their order. 

1. There is a great set made against what are called close 
foundations, i.e., the maintaining and continuing those restrictions 
which were imposed by founders upon their benefactions. This is 
readily to be accountea for. In the arena of the University, as of 
the world at large, there must of course be many disappointed 
competitors. It is a sore trial to the self-love of an ambitious man 
to see preferred before him, an individual not coming from a dis- 
tance, and invested by fame with the prestige of high distinction, 
but one known to him, and possibly on some imaginary or acci- 
dental ground despised. Few there are who can forgive such an 
affront. They are always ready to retaliate on the system which 
has excluded them. Two* such disappeinted spirits are now 

* One of these gentlemen, we are informed, before he took the bolder tine of advo- 
cating *' Uniyersity Reform/' was accustomed to vent periodical attacks upon the col- 
lege which rejected him, tiU at last he was silenced by the information thkt his exami- 
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clamonriDg through the public press for University Reform^ and 
the age which prides itself so much on its intellectuality, lends a 
ready ear to these complaints. But we are prepared to maintain 
that there is no ground, either in justice or expediency for depart- 
ing from the exact letter of statutes generally, as regards the elec- 
tion of scholars or fellows. It may be, as Mr. Williams points out 
in his letter to the Provost of Eton, that many unworthy elections 
take place : but this arises not from an undue scrupulosity in elec- 
tors adhering to their Statutes, but from a culpable neglect of 
them. Professing to observe these Statutes, they in fact disregard 
them. Thus of the three first conditions required by King Henry 
VI. every one is disregarded. His foundations are not restricted 
to " poor scholars ;" and for the election to King's, no inquiry, 
save in extreme cases, is made whether the candidates be " bonis 
moribus et conditionibus peromati,*' and " oonversationis honestae," 
nor yet whether they be ''habiles ad studium .... lecturft, piano 
eantu, et Donato competenter instructi ;" but they are elected 
almost as a matter of course : or when any departure from this 
rule is made, the election is determined by mere scholarship. We 
will state this in Mr. Williams' own words, begging our readers 
to remember, that what is here said of the Eton Statutes, applies 
to most of the so-called close colleges in the Universities, at least 
in Oxford. The foundations are for the most part limited to 
schools or counties, but always conditionally upon the diligence 
and good morals of the candidate. 

" The Statutes require aptitude for study, which is to be tested by 
proficiency in reading, music, and grammar. I shall not stop to ask 
why the second item is disregarded, but only express my regret that it 
is so. But, since the Statutes only require a competent knowledge in 
these particular branches of learning, it is clear that the boys ought not 
to be classed according to scholarship merely. Regard is also to be had 
to other considerations, some of which have been above mentioned, and 
others will be noticed below. They are to be examined as to their com- 
petency in learning, according to a general standard fixed by the Ex- 
aminers ; if tbey come up to that standard, they are to be preferred 
according as they answer to all the conditions ; if they do not, they 
must be absolutely rejected. No one can pretend that this has of late 
been the practice in the elections for Eton or King's ; the order of 
statutable qualification has been disregarded from partiality to the best 
scholars ; and the requirement of competent learning has been dispensed 
with, in favour of the idle and incompetent. I shall move the pity of an 
enlightened age for the Foimder, and perhaps provoke the good offices 

nition papers had been presenred, and that if he contitraed to complain of iajostioe, 
the college would be compelled to publisb them, in order to prove his inteUectaal 
nnfitnesa for the FeUowsbip which he aooght. We mention this just to show that it 
is not always, as aome wonld represent the matter, a contest between intellect and 
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of the Royal CommissioDers to refonn an institatioii that retains so inuch 
of the ]l)arbari8m of the dark ages ; but the truth must be spoken. Our 
Founder's object was not to reward first-rate ability ; he expressly says 
it was not in one of our Statutes ; it was not remarkable talent, but good 
principle, patient diligence, plodding industry, that he designed to en- 
courage. No drones, as he calls them, were to find place in his hive. 
Laborious students, not clever idlers, are the staple of which his Scholars 
are to be formed ; — Men, not so much of brilliant parts, as with a fair 
amount of ability, and a conscientious desire to apply it to the ends 
which he had in view, namely. — ' ad laudem, gloriam, ei honorem nomUis 
Crucifixi, et gloriosissima Virginis Maria mairis ejus, sustentaiionem et 
exaltationem fidei Christiana, Ecdesia sancta profecium, divini eultHs 
liberaliumque artium scientiarum eifaatltaium avgmenium.' The method 
of election contemplated by the Founder was obviously never intended 
to encourage that spirit of rivalry, which is the bane of the modem sys- 
tems of education, and so very injurious to the moral character of the 
young ; which so often rewards the less deserving, and acts as a dis- 
couragement to humble merit ; and I cannot but regret that this spirit 
of competition has been introduced so extensively in the election exami- 
nations." 

Another departure from the statutes of the founder which Mr. 
Williams notices, is the neglect to maintain a choir at Eton, from 
the boys of which, as well as that at King's, no less than from 
King Henry's College, Fellows ought, under certain conditions, to 
be elected. With great truth does he remark, that '* the most salu- 
tary reform, and the only one that could be with safety adopted, 
would be a nearer conformity to the statutes.'^ And he avows his 
conviction that — 

" The principle of close exhibitions is both wise and pious, deducible 
as a necessary consequence from the maxim laid down by the highest of 
all authorities, that ' if any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.' * The places and parishes in which the spiritual and temporal 
possessions of the two Colleges lie, most reasonably appeared to the 
Founder to possess the first claims on his bounty ; next, the counties in 
which the Colleges are respectively situated, and, afterwards, any county 
in England. This order is most distinctly marked by prima, deinde, 
postea. The evident meaning of the third and fourth Statutes is, that, 
after the general competency of the candidates has been ascertained by 
examination, they should be placed on the indentures, in an order deter- 
mined by these considerations." 

Most thankful are we to Mr. Williams for this explicit avowal. 
Though not prepared, with Sir Robert Inglis, to maintain the exact 
status quo of the Universities, we deny the right of visitors, or the 
legislature, or any authority whatever to dispense with the observ- 
ance of those conditions under which Founders have bequeathed 
their endowments, unless it can be shown that positive evil accrues 
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from their continuance. In the instance before us, no such all^a- 
tion is ventured. Certain persons think doubtless conscientiously 
that they could appropriate the funds to greater advantage ; but as 
such a proceeding is not allowed in reference to the disposition of 
private property, so neither is it consistent with justice or equity to 
deal otherwise with foundations that have descended to our guar- 
dianship. The most that even this world can demand is, " to do 
what it will with its oum" To seize upon the property of our an- 
cestors and to alienate it from the objects prescribed appears to us 
under present circumstances nothing short of positive robbery, such 
as should, if it does not, justify the heirs-at-law of the several 
founders and benefactors in resuming the grants of their respective 
ancestors. There is of course, we admit, a power residing in the 
supreme authority of any nation to determine that certain specified 
appropriations of money are injurious to the general welfare. Al- 
though the recent tendency of legislation has been to enlarge the 
bounds of toleration to the utmost conceiveable limit, still we sup- 
pose the establishment of Idolatry, for example, might even now 
be objected to. But to interfere with property that is fulfill- 
ing a useful end in strict conformity with the wills of the testa- 
tors, is in fact to go back to the age of penal laws (for it is in fact a 
confiscation of that property to the national treasury) ; and it is to 
aim a blow at the security of all property. If College property is 
not to be respected, why should Church property, which has a much 
more distant title ? And if it is expedient that the bequests of Sta- 
pledon and Egglesfield and others should violently be diverted, 
simply because they have been long enough in the present channel ; 
or because a certain party at the present day who grudge their own 
money have schemes of their own, which they are anxious to pro- 
mote, what claim can the descendants of William's Norman 
Barons show why their feoffs should not be confiscated and re-dis- 
tributed for the benefit of the million ? Or, to come to later times, 
why should the representatives of Dutch and German favourites be 
exempted from the operation of the same principle ? With much 
greater justice might the legislature seize upon the estates of 
Blenheim than interfere with the property of a single College in 
Oxford. In the last century indeed a faithless Parliament pro- 
ceeded to the very utmost limits of that right which power is sup- 
posed to confer in passing the infamous Mortmain Act. But to con- 
template an ex post facto enactment of a similar tyrannical restric- 
tion which should reach back to the times of Henry II. (from 
whence our present College endowments date) would be an instance 
of the most monstrous iniquity. Practically there may be defects 
in the administration of this or that foundation (though we be- 
lieve them to be but few) ; but the statutes themselves will in 
almost every instance be found (as in the case of Eton and 
King's Colleges) to supply the remedy. And to this wc trust the 
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Colleges — and their visitors — will look most jealously. Misappro- 
priation on their side would be infinitely a greater sin, than on the 
side of a creedless Parliament. The words of the Apostle are surely 
applicable in such a case — " Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steu V^ Further, there is an argument which 
should weigh with politicians, that if endowments are thus to be 
diverted from their original purpose, there is very little probability 
that any fresh ones wiU be given. And with the present disincli- 
nation to bear taxation or to maintain the necessary machinery for 
religious and educational objects, it is hard to say what other re- 
source we can look to. 

II. We come next to the arrangement of the Tutorial system 
and its relation to the rival system of Instruction by professors. 
One great object of the reforming party is to destroy, as fiir as 
possible, the former of the two, and to substitute compulsory atten- 
dance on courses of professors' lectures. Such originally was the 
aim of the party in question ; to which they have since added a 
kind of compassionate idea that the Colleges will not be able to 
supply the necessary tutors for the examinations under the statute. 
Now, in reference to the two objections to the present state of things, 
out of which these proposals professedly take their rise, we would ob- 
serve in the first instance, that the lifter by implication destroys 
the weight of the former. The Professorial system, it is complained, 
has not had fair play given it ; the attendance at college lectures 
being compulsory, that upon professors' optional. Now, supposing 
this to be a fair statement of the case, its operation would only 
continue adverse to the popularity of the Professors so long as the 
lectures of the College tutors supply aU the instruction that is re- 
quired for the Schools. The moment this begins to fail either in 
quality or quantity, so soon will the demand/or the professors com- 
mence. The real reason why men do not frequent the professors, 
is, that they get what they want more conveniently at home. The 
Tutorial system has fairly ousted the Professorial, and is quite 
entitled, we cannot but think, to the place that it has won. In 
the first place, it is the only one which can pay any regard 
to the discipline or moral habits of the students. A professor 
ordinarily is not acquainted with those who attend his lec- 
tures. If he secures their bodily presence with some degree of 
regularity it is as much as can be expected. What their manner 
of life may be at home he is of necessity quite ignorant. The Uni- 
versities (in our judgment very wisely) have determined for many 
centuries to prefer that kind of personal responsible training which 
is implied in each individual being placed under the discipline of 
a College and under the oare of a special tutor, to leaving students 
to roam from lecture room to lecture room ; and we apprehend that 
they will not be willing, without much stronger cause than has yet 
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been shown, to depart from the long established rule. If they are 
wise, they will not wish to stimulate the intellectual at the expense 
of moral habits of patience, and industry, and order. Again, the 
professorial system is by the same rule unable to adapt itself to the 
individual wants and. characters of students, and so must either 
sacrifice the few to the many, or the many to the (ejr. 

Further, it is far too dependent on the popularity, the ability 
or the energy of the one who happens to occupy the chair. 
Let the patronage of the professorships be vested where it may, — 
in government or convocation, or in trustees — ^a small propor- 
tion only of the body at any time existing will be really efficient 
and attractive. An indifferent appointment in the first place may 
chance to be made. A man may not have the necessary learning ; 
or, possessing that, he may lack the faculty of communicating it. 
He may be personally unpopular, or indolent, or fail in health. It 
is a fact we believe, from whatever causes arising, that those who 
have resided longest in the Universities, will, without exception 
allow, that no professor has ever maintained his popularity beyond 
a period of ten years. His knowledge within that time has become 
public property; and meantime much of that energy which he once 
possessed has passed away. The Tutorial staff on the other hand is 
continually being renewed ; and though occasionally the succession 
may, we quite admit, be too rapid, what is lost thereby in depth, 
we are persuaded is very sufficiently compensated by that youthful 
vigour of body and elasticity of mind which so soon give way 
before the habit of repeating certain fixed courses of lectures : to 
say nothing of that mental torpor which usually supervenes upon 
the married state, which is allowed to professors but denied to 
college tutors — and still more upon the inroad of advancing old 
age. There are at Oxford about thirty-six Professors and Readers 
in the various branches of learning pursued in that University ; all 
of whom with the exception of Dr. Gaisford are at this moment, we 
believe, ready and anxious to be useful ; and yet as a matter of fact 
there never are. at any one time more than five or six who can be 
said to have any influence upon the studies of the place. In this 
remark we except the faculty of divinity, which shall be considered 
by itself. It is not that the range of study is limited, but the popu- 
larity of the professor departs. In the last twenty years, for example, 
the popular favour has fluctuated between geology and theology, 
ancient history and modem history, Hebrew and chemistry, logic and 
moral philosophy, experimental philosophy and political economy. 
In the last century every one flocked to Blackstone's lectures upon 
the Laws of England ; and the professors of Greek or astronomy may 
very possibly have their turns next. Once more, to show that there 
is not any peculiar system of patronage which is in fault, we will 
instance the five professors of theology. Of these not on% is at 
this time attractive or capable of exercising any amount of influ- 
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ence upon the youth of the University. With the exception of 
Mr. Hussey, in fact, they are rather below than above par. And 
yet here we have every variety of appointment. In the Regius 
Professor the University was only too thankful to receive from 
government a pains-taking man of moderate abilities, and no theo- 
logical views either good or bad. The Margaret Professor is ap- 
pointed by the Graduates in theology, who is Dr. Faussett ; Dr. 
Hawkins, the Exegetical Professor, was nominated by the Board of 
Heads of Houses; Mr. Hussey and Dr. Ogilvie received their 
appointments from a government friendly to the University, on 
the recommendation of certain o£Scials who happened to be in 
their confidence. We do not think that it would be possible upon the 
whole to entrust these nominations to better hands, and yet it must 
be admitted that the fruit falls lamentably short of our expectations. 
There are no candidates for examination in theology: neither can 
it be said that the study of theology is advancing in the University. 
The professors at all events are not doing anything to raise up a 
living school of theology in England. In this branch of learning 
at least, the professorial system seems to have had a very fair trial 
in Oxford for the last few years, obviously under much more fa- 
vourable circumstances than if it had to deal with undergraduates 
— and certainly the result is not so encouraging as to induce us to 
consent to give in exchange for it that more paternal and responsi- 
ble system, under which our young men are now trained. It is a 
fact we believe beyond dispute, that Wells and Chichester with 
their very limited resources are at this time raising up more real 
students of theoloffy, than is Oxford with her five endowed profes- 
sors. And why is this? Simply because teaching there is. indivi- 
dual and personal — in other words collegiate and not professorial. 

How then does it happen, it will be asked, that in spite of all this 
accumulated experience, of which you speak, any are clamouring for 
the revival of the professorial system ? We beheve that there is but 
one answer, though we are aware that the statement of it will be very 
violently resented in certain quarters. The clamour proceeds from 
a party who are jealous of that tone of mind which is popularly 
considered inseparable from Oxford as it now is, which was un- 
mistakeably indicated a week or two since, by the hooting of Prince 
Albert by the undergraduates in the theatre, and the enthusiastic 
cheering of the Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey ; and which we are 
glad to learn is now spreading to Cambridge. The result of the 
Professorial system, there is no denying it, is independence. The 
student is under no responsibility to the professor. He enters 
his class by inscribing his name in a certain book, and paying a 
certain fee. If the lectures are good, he carries away what he can 
by notes : if not, he either yields a listless and constrained attend- 
ance, or under a laxer system absents himself altogether. Mind 
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scarcdy speaks to mind, macli less to oonsci^ice. The tutorial 
system on the other hand, even if it be supposed to fail, (whieh we 
quite deny,) in stimulating the intellectual faculties, is at least con- 
ducive to habits of industry and order, and moral discipline ; and, 
when religiouslv carried out, provides an effectual substitute for 
parental control. 

Now the party in question are wise enough to see, that the more 
the professorial ^stem is introduced, the more chance there is of 
liberalizing the University. Of the Oxford professorships, eleven 
appear to be in the patronage of the Crown ; several others are in 
the hands of bodies who at this time would religiously exclude that 
kind of teaching which is hostile to the lovers of the Germsn plat- 
form. Questionable as is the policy of such a motive, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that they are uninfluenced by it. 

In these remarks, we nave no desire to deny the usefulness of 
professors. They are in many ways most important helps to leam- 
mg ; but they are no substitutes for college tutors and lectures. 
And it is remarkable how completely this is demonstrated by the 
practice prevailing at both Universities. It is by no means true, 
as has been stated, that men are prevented attending the professors 
by the frequency of college lectures. They do attend other lectures 
in great numbers, (it is one of the evils against which the Univer- 
sity authorities have to contend ;) but they do not seek the in- 
struction required in the promiscuous classes of a lecturer, but in 
the individual teaching of a private tutor. That is, a sense of their 
own wants drives them in the very opposite direction to that taken 
by the theorists against whom we are contending. We consider 
this fact is itself well nigh conclusive of the question at issue. 

III. Lastly, it is charged upon the Universities that the amount of 
education afibrded is not commensurate with the means which they 
possess. We quite admit this : we assert, that if all the societies 
m the two Universities were as jealous for the glory of God, and 
the good of His Church, as men should be who are enjoying the 
foundations of Merton, and Wykeham, and Ghichele, and Wayn- 
fleet, not to mention such later founders as Sir Thomas White, 
more would eertainly be done than is at present the case ; and we 
shall presently state what we consider the Colleges referred to are 
bound to do. But we would remind the party who are now anxious 
to reform the Universities, that they have no right to appeal to 
this motive, llieir great object is to secularise the Universities : 
to eliminate out of them that body of dogmatic teaching, and that 
spirit of allegiance to the Church as our common spiritual mother, 
which the statutes of the Founders show that they proposed as the 
great motive of action to all who should share their endowments. 
The fauH of these colleges is, that they rest upon the letter of their 
statutes, which do not require them to educate any that are not upon 
their own foundation, and forget the great animating principle which 

VOL. X. c 
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has been so solemnly enjoined npon tbem. For the last few years 
a very earnest effort has been made in Oxford to revive the spirit 
of an affectionate and religious devotion to the wills and minds of 
the great mediaeval founders. Did this same party encourage it ? 
On the contrary^ their whole influence was used to cast contempt 
upon it^ and bring it into disrepute. And now^ when it is too late, 
men begin to discover that there is no other motive sufficiently 
strong to produce that love of God^ and that conscientious and 
religious consecration of the entire faculties to a high end, 
which would at once reform everything that is amiss at either 
University. 

We have admitted above^ that what are called '^ the dose col- 
leges/' were not originally founded for the purposes of general 
education. This should he thoroughly understood. They were 
foundations for the continual celebration of Divine Service ; and 
were made the guardians of certain estates and manors for the per- 
petual benefit of the persons who should reside upon them^ by 
educating their children, and providing for their pastoral care and 
instruction, but all in subordination to the great motive of ad- 
vancing the glory of God, and the increase of His Church. 

But now comes the further question. If not required by their 
statutes to provide education for all comers, how are they actually 
fulfilling what their founders would have them do T In one res- 
pect, they are not only absolved from complying with what their 
statutes ordain, but are forbidden to do so. We mean from formal 
periodical prayer and the offering of the great Eucharistic sacrifice 
for the souls of their founders. Such an interference on the part 
of the supreme executive and legislative authorities must doubtless 
be considered an extreme measure. But the case was an extreme 
one, and we conceive sufficiently justified the act. Such a power 
must reside in, or at least will be alwavs claimed and exercised in 
great emergencies by, the popular will, which is ultimately in all 
cases the court of final appeal. It is in this way that revolu- 
tions are effected ; and conscientious men learn to aojuiesce in 
their results. But it behoves all friends of order and religion to be- 
ware how they give their sanction to such extreme steps. They 
are no precedents for ordinary times : but shake fearfully the whole 
social fabric. Atid if they are capable of being justified morally, it 
is only on the plea of a necessity which is above all law. 

In every other particular the statutes remain as they were. Are 
they in the main obeyed ? Without entering into any disputed ques- 
tions of words, or on subtle points of casuistry, we are met at onoe on 
the threshold of our inquiry by the plain and patent fact, that all Fel- 
lows are intended to reside and prosecute their studies at the Univer- 
sities ; whereas in practice, we know a considerable proportion are 
serving cures in the country, or otherwise employed at a distance. 
How far there may be in some cases, a dispensing power, either in 
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the Heads or Visitors, we wHl not stop to inquire. Beyond such 
recognized non-residence there is, it cannot be denied, a vast 
amount of non-residence among Fellows of Colleges, which the 
statutes in no way contemplated, and do not justify. It is the one 
difficult point to deal with, when inquiry is made respecting the 
state of the Universities. And our difficulty consists in this : not 
in the costliness of the remedy that would be required for an abuse 
which is so far-reaching ; for there is no sacrifice that we would 
not advocate in order to promote a higher and more conscientious 
sense of duty amongst the beneficiaries of Oxford and Cambridge; 
but, in the conviction that in the present state of things, no mea- 
sure that could be named would act so prejudicially on the disci- 
pline of the place, as the enforcement of residence upon aU Fellows. 
The congregation of a number of individuals to Uve together in a 
college, without something of the severity of a monastic rule would 
be a positive evil. The statutes themselves contemplate a mode of 
life, and a system of organization which it is impossible to revive. 
Fellows have long since ceased to consider themselves amenable to 
any rule beyond that of their own individual conscience. And the 
age will not tolerate the idea of grown-up men living under dis* 
cipline. Luxury to a certain extent has invaded even halls and 
common rooms ; and as regards the private entertainments, and 
general expensiveness of living maintained by individual members, 
there is absolutely no check. To reside at the University without 
any stimulus to exertion, or without any positive employment be- 
yond perhaps keeping the college accounts, is a severe trial to a 
man's character. We have known many men sensibly injured by 
being called into residence to act as Bursar, or Dean of their col- 
lege. In the country perhaps, a man is a good deal in advance of 
his neighbours, has restored his church, maintains daily Service, is 
diligent at his schools and among the sick. He comes into resi- 
dence, and you expect to find him on the side of strictness in the 
University. But no : by degrees he conforms himself to the most 
approved type of indolence ; drops the white neckcloth ; ceases to 
observe fasts and abstinences, keeps a horse, is seldom found at 
chapel, and becomes in short a mere clerical idler. It is almost 
impossible that it should be otherwise. He has no habits of study ; 
he has never been instructed in piano caniu, or perhaps his coUege, 
(like All-SoulS|) though required to maintain a choir, has really 
none. It would be folly to attempt to act upon the letter of these 
statutes, while to destroy their spirit is the object of a large combi- 
nation of parties — heaas of houses, Amoldites and Evangelicals 
at home, as well as of Lord John Rusaell and the Chancellor of 
Cambridge, who are both under the guidance of Chevalier Bunsen, 
among politicians. That same religious spirit which animated the 
great authors of College statutes, is, we are persuaded, the only 
safeguard for Fellows residing in the University without de- 
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fiiiite emplovment. The world will not allow tbat spirit to be 
revived^ and therefore the world must not think of enforciDg 
residence. 

But what ought the Colleges themselves to do ? This is the 
question with which we are most concerned. They ought we think 
undoubtedly to seek under certain limitations to be relieved of the 
obligation. It is in every sense expedient, that the whole body of 
Fellows should not reside ; and it is also certainly most expedient 
that the consciences of men should not lie under the burthen of sta- 
tutes which they do not observe. But then we consider further, that 
persons have no right to escape from an existing obligation without 
some penalty or compensation ; if they are relieved from one duty> 
they must expect to have another imposed upon them. And there is 
no doubt as to the terms on which the puUic will be willing to ccxn- 
mute the obligation of residence. The public asks only for educa- 
tion ; and would, we doubt not, be quite ready to give a full and 
honourable acquittal to Exeter and Balliol, and Trinity, and Oridf 
and Queen^s, and University, &c. in consideration of those Colleges 
having voluntarily opened their doors, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, and at their own cost built rooms and provided all other 
necessary accommodation, physical and intellectual, for large bodies 
of students. And as regards the few remaining Colleges, as All 
Souls, Magdalene, New College, Corpus Christi, and (in a certain 
sense,) Merton and S. John's, they would be quite ready to come 
to the same terms* ^* Fill your wbUs with students, and then we 
will not ask more of your fellows to reside than see well to do so for 
their own advantage, or are needed for carrying on the education 
of your undergraduate members.^' 

it may be thought perhaps by sonie, that these Colleges have 
only to pass a Resolution at tiieir next meeting to receive indepeur 
dent members upon their books, and all will be done. But in point 
of fact this is not so. The statutes in some cases at least are un- 
derstood* to forbid the admission of any other members besides 
those on the foundation. It is a case then, we maintain, which 
calls londly for the interference of Visitors. Since the days of 
Archbishop Laud, whose influence for good was felt to the very 
extremity of the English Church, the Visitorial Office has been well 
nigh in abeyance. High time it is, now, that we should call it 
again into active operation. It is just that authority which could 
set reforms that are really wholesome in motion : though in a cer- 
tain sense external to the College, the visitor, as his name implies, 
is directly called upon to inquire into and correct all abuses. We 
should much like to hear of a consultation of Visitors; it is greatly 
to be desired that they should confer together upon the nature of 

* Thus Magdalene College recently refiiaed a large bequeat of money for found- 
log additional Fellowahips on the ezprem ground that their statatBS forhad tmy a»g- 
mentation of their Society. 
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the trust which has been confided to them, and apon the remedial 
measures which the times seem to demand. 

Upon the whole then we conclude that upon the strict letter of 
the statutes, the objection last referred to cannot be maintained. 
It was not the intention of Chicfaele, and Fox, and Wykeham, and 
Waynfleet, to make their Colleges large educational establishments ; 
but seeing that All Souls, New College, and Magdalene do 
only very imperfectly fulfil the real intentions of their founders, 
it IS only in accordance with all the principles of equity that, 
they should undertake some other work for which they are 
fitted, and which shall Ml in with the general purpose intended in 
their foundation, — ^the advancement of God's ^lory and the profit 
of His Church. The obligation is, in one pomt of view, moral, 
as opposed to legal ; though a legal exemption cannot be at all sus- 
tained, so long as the statutes are not acted upon, in all points 
lawful, as a whole. But we should prefer resting it on moral 
grounds. We desire to appeal directly to the consciences of 
those who are living upon the bounty of such men as Walter de 
Merton, and Archbishop Chichele. Of these surely we have a 
right to demand sacrifices. We do not ask them to do this, in 
order to stave off an inquiry, or as a stop to Government, but we 
ask them to do it in spite of Government. 

We forbear pointing out what an opportunity might here be 
found for restormg the Order of Poor Scmolars ; out we will con- 
clude with a portion of a lamentation recently expressed by Mr. 
Sewell, in the whole of which we quite concur, — " Oxford with its 
vast endowments for the poor, incompetent to frame a measure for 
bringing the poor within its shelter I Oxford, witb the accumula- 
tions of centuries of charity, with its thousands upon thousands of 
annual revenue derived from the sale of the Scriptures of God, 
frittering away those sacred fiinds in cuttmg sixpences from its 
own taxatioii, building picture galleries without inquiring the cost, 
hoarding wedth to tempt spoliation, and then when the wisest of 
the day beseech of it an extension of its blessings to the poor, 
pleading poverty !*'* 

* ** The legislation of the UiiiTenity of Oxford and the Hebdomadal Board."— 
J.H.Parker. 
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MARRIAGES, AND THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

{Continued from Vol, IX. page 843.) 

The Charch having thus solemnized the onion of the betrothed 
parties, proceeds now to ratify the marriage by the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, and by pronouncing the special sacramental 
benediction. This conclusion of the marriage office is of course 
performed in the chancel, and as the service has hitherto taken 
place in the nave by the church doors, an introit is rendered ne- 
cessary, which is thus provided by the English order. '^ Then the 
minister or clerks going to the Lord's table, shall say or sing this 
Psalm following.'* The original rubric of Edward Vl.'s first book, 
was, ''Then shall they go into the quire, and the ministers or 
clerks shall say this Psalm following." The word "quire'' was 
changed for '' Lord's table," when in the next Prayer Book the 
Altar was brought down into the nave, and though now the 
chancels are ordered to be as they were in times past, and there- 
fore the two directions, as far as we are concerned, are identical^ 
yet everv' such use of the word '' choir" would be valuable, as an au- 
thority for the appropriation of that part of the church for the 
performance of the service. It is very sad that the selection of the 
second book of Edward VI., instead of the first, for the basis of the 
subsequent reviews, should have almost invariably left us to defend 
all good customs and practices by inference rather than by autho- 
rity. We may gather one point from the direction in question, 
viz., that the choir are intended to accompany the Priest to the 
church doors for the commencement of the service, instead of re- 
maining in the stalls. The same also appears from the original 
rubric in the old manuals. " Hie intrent ecclesiam usque ad gradum 
altaris, et sacerdos in eundo cum suis ministris dicat huuc psalmum 
sequentem." The Bnglish office contains two psalms, either of 
which may be used at the discretion of the Clergyman. But the 
former, Beati omnes, should always be selected, as it possesses the 
authority of universal custom for its use in the marriage service. 
It has been supposed by some to have been composed originally for 
an Epithalamium, and having been used by the Jews upon the 
occasion of their nuptial festivities, to have been adopted into the 
ritual of the Catholic Church from the first. Its use by the 
Church of Constantinople is somewhat different from our own : the 
response, " Glory be to Thee, O our God, Glory be to Thee," is by 
that Communion inserted ailer each verse. We can discover no 
trace of any such doxology in the west, although every order of 
marriage that we have seen contains the Psalm. The reformers 
may have appointed another, for the sake of variety ; but probably 
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from a feeling that there might be cases when the former woald be 
inapplicable^ as when the woman was past child bearing ; an hypo- 
thesis certainly confirmed by the insertion in the office of a prayer 
to be omitted in that case. The order of the procession from the 
church doors will be^ first the Priest^ then his assistant clergy and 
the choir^ then the bridegroom and bride^ who follow in silence, 
listening to the voice of the singers. How much we lose of im- 
pressiveness, what opportunities we throw away of working on the 
feelings by the cold dreary recital of such a psalm by the Priest and 
clerk. On arriving at the chancel^ the Priest and his attendants 
proceed to the altar^ and kneel down, to say the Kyrie Eleison, 
while the choir branch off to their places, and the man and woman 
prostrate themselves at the entrance of the screen. It is evident 
that they were not introduced at once into the chancel from a sub* 
sequent rubric, which assigns their position in the presbytery. In 
the English office, the Kyrie Eleison is placed after the rriest's 
turning round to the people, but that was evidentlv an accidental 
transposition. There could have been no possible reason for 
making the Priest turn westward to say the Kyrie, when in every 
old service it precedes that movement.* 

The next rubric presents at first sight a great anomaly. " The 
Psalm ended,, and the man and woman kneeling before the Lord^s 
table, the Priest standing at the table, and turning his face towards 
them, shall say.^^ Why is the Priest to turn towards them ? Now 
it will appear from an examination of the old manuals, that the re- 
formers contemplated no innovation upon the common practice. 
The same order is distinctly given word for word in the Hereford 
Manual. There is a different rubric in the Sarum Manual, but as 
far as turning round to the people is concerned, its intention must 
have been the same. It is as follows : " Tunc prostratis sponso et 
sponsa ante gradum altaris roget sacerdos circumstantes orare pro 
eis, dioendo ;'' then comes Pater Noster with the " sed libera nos a 
malo,'' as a response as usual; then the verses and responses, as we 
have them, and this benediction which we have not : '^ Oremus. 
Benedicat vos Dominus ex Sion, ut videatis quse bona sunt Hieru- 
salem omnibus diebus vit«e vestrse : et videatis filios filiorum ves- 
trorum et pacem super Israel.'^ The Hereford order is not quite 
the same, reversing the benediction and verses, and directing in 
the very words of our own office. ^'Tunc genuflectant vir et 
mulier coram altari : et sacerdos stans super gradum altaris verso 
Yultu ad cos dicat : Benedicat vos, &c.'^t ^y comparing these, it 
will be seen that the reformers have given us the rubric of one 

* The Kyrie Eleison is ezpresdy ordered to be said, sine notA^.e., in Medi«Tal 
language, sine cantu. The object of this direction was obviously to gain expression 
by Uie sadden chsnge fix>m the joyous strains of the Psalm to the penitential tone of 
the Kyrie. Such hints may well be followed in our own senrioe. 

t Maskell, Mon. Bit. I. 50, Note 16. 
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ancient manual with the arrangement of another. Bat there it no 
real discrepancy between them. The Salisbury rubric does not 
indeed direct the Priest to turn rounds but it directs him to call 
upon the bystanders to pray for the new married persons, ^' dieendo : 
Paternoster, &;c/^ And he could not have done that without 
looking towards them. So that in' any case the Priest must turn 
round, and we are to regard that gesture as commending the 
persons to the prayers of the congregation. The words which he 
utters are of course benedictorvi (indeed the whole remainder of the 
service is benedictory,) and the answers which the people make 
are intercessory in accordance with the summons made to them. 
The Priest ou^t to accompany his verses with such a manner as 
will iiidicate that he is not uttering prayers, but benedictions, and 
extend his hand, as in the act of blessing the kneeling persons. 
Without this, the people will &il to understand his intention in 
turning westward, and will think it irreverent : with it, all will per* 
oeive the construction he puts upon the words. Thus we would 
have the Priest, after the Kyrie, approach the man and woman, and 
in a solemn under tone, invoke the blessing of 6on upon them, 
which will certainly illustrate the nature ci his prayer. It is gra* 
tifying to find that what, as it stands in the Prayer Book, bears 
every appearance of Protestant irreverence, is in truth the legacy 
of a Catholic age. If the Clei^ynian, from any local circumstances, 
or from the arrangement of his Church, or otherwise, is unable to 
carry out the service aa we have described it, it would be better to 
ihsregard the ruhric altogether, and not turn his face westwards at 
all after the Psalm, till he comes to the final blessing.* 

After the verses follow several pravers for a blessing upon the 
new married persons. These, wiui the exception of that beginning, 
" O 6oD, Who by Thy mighty power hast made all things of 
nothing,'^ occupy their proper position in the office. With regard 
to the final blessing, '^ Almioh'pt God, Who at the beginning, did 
create our first parents,^' Mr. Palmer says that it is to be found 
in the ancient manuals of the churches of Sarum and York, though 
not exactly in the place which it now oeoupies^t But in saying 
this, he must speak in reference to the former prayer of bene* 
diction, '' O God, Who by Thy mighty power,'' which has been 
withdrawn from its own position after the Sanctus, and inserted in 
the midst of these prayers. These prayers are all benedictory, and 
should be said over the kneeling couple upon the same principle as 

* It may be mentioned ftirther, that there it another reaion, beaidea the lorn 
of the henedictionary character of this part of the eervice, why the Priest ahonld 
not torn westward, Tic, that the rubric, as it now stands, harmonises literally with 
the position which he is directed generally to assnme at the Altar. He is required 
to stand ** at thenorth-side," i.e. of course in front of the Altar, with his ftoe towards 
tiie south-east. In other words, Ifi to far a$ ike muieni «#• wu depmrMi 
from, he is to turn '* to the people.'* 

t Orig. Lit. it p. 222. 
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tihe Lo&d's Prayer and verses. In the first collect, (in the original 
divided into two,) is to be observed the substitution of the example 
of Abraham and Sarah, for that of Tobias and Sarah, the daughter 
of Baguel. It may be a subject of regret that the reformers should 
have made this change, as there is not a church in the west which, 
on its order of matrimony, does not allude to that most exalted 
instance of God's blessing upon the marriage tie : '' Sicut misisti 
sanctum angelum tuum Raphaelem ad Tobiam et Sarah filiam 
Baguelis, ita digneris Domine mittere bene^^ictionem tuam super 
istos adolescentes/' The following prayer is to be omitted, when 
the woman is past child-bearing. Mr. ralmer finds the original of 
it in the collect which next ensues in the Sarum Manual, but the 
resemblance is not very striking. It is there accompanied by no 
such appropriation as is to be found in our own o£Sce, nor do we 
find any reference to such a contingency throughout that manual. In 
llie Leofiric Missal is a prayer given by Mr. Maskell " in sterilitate 
mulierum,^' which however does not occur here, but in the post 
Communion, and it is indeed properly a prayer, and not a 
benediction. 

The following " O God, Who by Thy mighty power hast made all 
things of nothing,'^ is the most remarKable of all these prayers, as 
containing the Sacramental benediction. It was accompanied by a very 
expressive ceremony, which the reformers discarded, who thereupon 
transferred it from its original place after the Sanctus, to the 
position it now occupies. It does not seem, however, that there is 
any rubric forbidding the use of this prayer in its proper place. It 
is mdeed inserted before the final benediction, but without note or 
comment ; and when there is a communion, it is very advisable to 
incorporate the two services as much as possible, so that this 
special benedictory prayer might very properly and efi^ectively be 
introduced before the prayer of access, '^ We do not presume :" the 
blessing, '' Almighty God, Who at the beginning," would then be 
given, the last turning before the Communion Service, and thus 
the ancient order would be literally followed, the sermon or exhor- 
tation being delivered in its proper place after the Nicene Creed. 

The Sacramental benediction is contained in the clause, ''O 
God Who hast consecrated the state of matrimonyto such an ex- 
cellent mystery, that in it is signified and represented the spiritual 
marriage and unity betwixt Christ and His Church.^' These 
words are expressly portioned off in the old books, thus : — ^' Hie 
incipit benedictio sacramentalis. Deus qui tam exceUenti mysterio 
conjugalem copulam consecrasti ut Christi et ecclesiae sacra* 
mentum prsesignares in foedere nuptiarum : hie finitur benedietio 
sacramentalis;'*^ and they are so called, as the rubric informs 
us, ''Quia in ista benedictione agitur de unitate Christi et 
ecclesise quse figurata in primo matrimonio.^' Hence this bene- 
diction was never given in second marriages ; all other benedictions, 

VOL. X. D 
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on entering the Chnrch^ at the roodscreen^ after Commanion and 
elsewhere, were given indiscriminately, but this was appropriated 
to first marriages, because such only could be said to typify 
the indivisible unity there is between Christ and His Church. 
''Qui adhseret pluribus dissolvit unitatem vd foedus unitatis, 
et ideo ilia benedictio que agitur de imitate non dicetur in 
secundis nuptiis/' And there was also another reason. It was 
received as an axiom of the Canonists, ''Caro benedicta trahit 
ad se camem non benedictam f independently, therefore, of the 
defect in the sacramental symbolism above pointed out, the bene- 
diction would be redundant, inasmuch as one of the parties had 
already been blessed. And this principle led to some curious 
questions, of which the following instance may be thought inter- 
esting. The penalty inflicted on Priests who should pronounce the 
sacramental benediction on widows or widowers, was suspension 
from their benefices, till such time as they were absolved by the 
Supreme Pontiff. There was therefore an immense number of 
Priests who resorted to the Holy Roman See for Absolution. To 
relieve them of their burthen, Pope John XXII. allowed them to 
receive absolution from their own diocesans : reiterating, however, 
the Canon, that the Sacramental benediction was not to be twice 
given to the same person, and attaching the same punishment to 
disobedience. But there was this exception made, that persons 
who came to be married for the second time, one or both of whom 
had not received the benediction on their first marriage, should then 
be entitled to it; and the interpretation given by the York rubric 
of this was briefly as follows : — If a husband whose deceased wife 
was a widow when he married her, and who had not then received 
the benediction, because she had received it upon the occasion of 
her first marriage, marries with a widow, who in her turn, had not 
been blessed, because her first husband had been a widower, and 
received the benediction at his first marriage, then the benediction 
ought to be bestowed on their marriagCi because neither of them 
had personally received it in their former marriages. 

These cases may in themselves be uninstructive, and only in- 
teresting on account of their remote contingency, but their grave 
considention in a service book affords a valuable testimony to the 
reverence with which the Church regarded the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. Fathers, and councils, and rituals, have more or less, at all 
ages of the Church looked on second marriages with disapprobation. 
S. Ambrose says, — ''Prime nuptie a Domino sunt constituta; ae- 
cunde vero permisse. Prime nuptie sub omni benedictione cele- 
brantur; secunde vero carent omni benedictione.^' Martene declares 
that the Church, though always acknowledging the validity of 
second marriages, and considering them true and undoubted sacra- 
ments, yet suffered them only in compassion to the weakness of 
humanity : " ut certa incontinentie signs egre tuUt :" and again 
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in very strong language, he thus expresses the opinion of many of 
tbe Fathers. '' Immo ex antiqnioribus Patriboa non pauci bigamiam 
fomicatione et adulterio adnumerant."* 

The strictness of the Eastern Church, however, far exceeds that 
of the Western, on the subject of second marriages. They who 
entered on a second marriage were prohibited firom receiving the 
spotless mysteries for two years, and those who entered on a third 
for five years. A fourth marriage was altogether forbidden. The 
Euchologion contains a separate office (tl^ diyeiiMv) for second mar- 
riages, and an extract from one of the prayers in their proper 
services will show very strongly the feeling of the Eastern Church 
against them. We give Mr. Neale's translation^*—" Thou that 
knowest the weakness of man's nature, its Maker and Creator, 
that didst forgive Rahab the harlot, and didst receive the repen- 
tance of the publican, remember not our sins of ignorance from our 
youth ; for if Thou, Lord, wert extreme to mark what is done amiss, 

O Lord, who may abide it ? Do Thou, Lord, who hast 

brought together mto one house Thy servants,M. and N., unite them 
in love to each other ; give them the conversion of the publican, 
the tears of the harlot, the confession of the thief; that through 
repentance of all their soul, working Thy commandments in unani- 
mity and grace, they may be thought worthy also of Thy heavenly 
kingdom." 

As a mode of marking practically this displeasure at second 
marriages, the parties are not crowned, which is a ceremonv so 
universal in first marriages, as to give the name to the whole 
rite.t But indeed it were needless to multiply arguments in proof 

• Lib. I. ix. 1—4. 

t Marriage among the Greeks is caUed " coronation/* from the ceremony em- 
ployed by tibem of crowning the new married persons with crowns or garlands. " In 
Rtts^a, &e crowns are of gold, or silyer, or tin, according to the wealth of the 
Chofch. In Greece they are of olive branches ; the foUowing is the form given by 
Goar in the Euchology. After certain prayers, the priest takes Uie crowns and 
crowns first the bridegroom, saying '*M. the servant of God is crowned for N. the 
handmaid of God in the Name of the Fatbkb, and of the Son» and of the Holt 
Ghost." This he saith thrice, making the sign of the oroM. Then he crowns 
Also the bride, saying, '* N. the handmaid of God is crowned for M. the servant of 
God in the Name of the Fathbk, and of the Son, and of the Holt Ghost." 
This thrice in like manner. Then he blesseth them saying, <* Lord oar God, 
crown them with glory and honour.*' — ^From this ceremony is derived the name 
given to marriage. Hence currt^Antra pvfi^fSiiaTa are marriages clandestinely 
performed and orc^ayou^ai and arf^wfia are merely synonyms for marriage." 
(See Mr. Neale's Introduction, p. 1031 .) The symbolism of the practice is thus to 
be explained. They who are admitted by the Church to the holy estate of matri- 
mony, are supposed by her to have hitherto overcome the temptations of the flesh, 
and to be worthy of the conqueror's reward. Thence impure persons even when 
married were never crowned, and the ceremony was not used in second marriages 
with a similar import, because as Bingham says, (Lib. xxii. 4, 6,) though they were 
not absolutely condemned as unlawful, yet they were not reckoned so honourable 
as their first. It appears to have been, like many Christian observances, of heathen 
origin: harmless in itself, and perhaps unmeaning, but turned into gold when 
touched with the wand of ChristiaDtty. 
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of the universal abhorrence of the Church to second marriages: bat 
the temper of the times has changed ; Christians of all denomina- 
tions have come to regard them in a different light, and we cannot 
see that Roman Catholics are one whit less culpable in this respect 
than others. There may be great force in Mr. Newman's ridicule 
of the English Church as the exponent not of Catholic truth, but 
of the national spirit. We ask how it is that ancient canons are 
utterly disregarded by his whole communion, when the force of 
custom happens to square with their convenience ?-— or does he con- 
sider it the legitimate result of developement to sanction the intro- 
duction of novelties in morality as well as novelties in faith ? 

But to return to the prayer, " O God, who by Thy mighty power/' 
it was placed, as we have said, after the Sanctus — where it may still 
be used if such a transposition be not considered too violent a 
change from established custom. It was accompanied by a cere- 
mony which most of the western rituals contain. The new mar- 
ried persons are made to kneel in front of the altar, while four 
clergy in surplices hold a pall over them during this prayer, after 
which they are uncovered, and the holy Communion proceeds. The 
reformers thought fit to dispense with this rite, bat although they 
abolished the ancient form, yet in translating the sacramental bene- 
diction, they take care to preserve the fuU force of the expression, 
keeping it as in the original totally distinct from the preceding 
and succeeding clauses. It must remain with the priest to decide 
whether he shall omit the clause or not in solemnizing second mar- 
riages. The o£Sce gives no directions at all about such marriages ; 
it must be left therefore to his own judgment to make such altera* 
tions in his manner as may be proper. 

The position of the married persons during the holy Communion 
would be different from that which they have hitherto occupied if 
the ancient usages were revived. There were three distinct stations 
for the performance of the service according to the old ritual. The 
first in the porch, "ante ostium *' — ^the second at the entrance of 
the roodscreen, "ad gradum altaris" where the Lord's prayer 
sentences and benedictions were given — ^the third on the south side 
of the presbytery or sacrarium where they were posted during the 
holy Communion. The rubric which assigns this last position is 
as follows : — " Finitis orationibus quse dicebantur super eos pros- 
tratos ad gradum altaris : et introductis illis in presbyterium scilicet 
inter chorum et altare, ex parte ecclesise australi, et statuta muliere 
a dextris viri videlicet inter ipsum et altare : incipiat ofiScium." This 
was just in front of the sedilia. This is one of the passages which 
a learned writer in the Eccksiologist examines with a view to distin- 
guishing by a more accurate term that portion of the chancel which 
in common language is called the sacrarium. "The presbytery is the 
space," he says, " included between the steps immediately to the 
east of the choir proper, and the screen behind the high altar." 
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Into the Bacrarium^ then^ or presbytery^ or sanctoary, or whatever 
other name it may bear^ the new married persons were introduced 
during the first part of the liturgy. And tibis would be a very im- 
pressive form to carry out^ as it would make the Holy Communion 
a personal object to themselves^ and would relieve the service of a 
great difficulty which occurs when the bridegroom and bride are 
anxious to communicate but other members of the bridal party refuse. 
The priest would be able to separate the parties themselves by this 
means, while the non-communicants wait without in the nave. 

The Communion Service would proceed as usual till after the 
Nicene Creed. Here would follow the exhortation or the sermon. 
It would very materially assist the solemnity of the service, if a 
sermon were sometimes delivered instead of the oft*repeated fami- 
liar homily given in the Prayer Book. Great delicacy would doubt- 
less be required by the preacher in exactly adapting his advice to 
the position of the parties in society without offending them ; but 
when done judiciously, the effect would doubtless be very ben^cial. 
We may remark here an inaccuracy, which must have been purely 
accidental, in the wording of the rubric before the exhortation, in 
Edward VI/s first book. The sermon or exhortation is directed to 
be said after the gospel^ which must of course have been a mistake, 
and it is worth noticing, because it shows that the Beformers were 
not particularly careful in their directions about the order of their 
prayers, being more intent about the matter ; so that we are per- 
fectly justified in making transpositions when there seems just 
cause for such a course, and good warrant in the custom of an- 
tiquity. For instance, who would deny that the exhortation should 
be read after the Nicene Creed, when there is a celebration of the 
Holy Communion ? and yet literally this would be contrary to the 
rubric, which says, "After which,*' i.e., after the blessing ..." the 
minister shall read as followeth.'* Concerning the exhortation itself 
we have nothing to remark, except the avidity with which the 
Reformers pounce upon the marriage of S. Peter. The rest of the 
Communion Service as far as our use is concerned, must remain 
unaltered, with the exception of the Preface. There is a proper 
gospel appointed in the old manuals, but it does not occur in our 
book. The preface invariably used in the " missa ad faciendum 
sponsalia,*' is the same as is used for Trinity Sunday. Mr. Maskell 
gives it in his additional notes to the second edition of his Ancient 
Liturgy. It is nearly the same as that in our own Liturgy, but 
anciently it was used in " Die S. Trinitatis, in omnibus dominicis 
usque ad Adventum,'* i.e., all the " Sundays after Trinity," " et 
in omni missa sponsalium.'^ Then follows the Sanctus, after which, 
*^ prostemunt se sponsus et sponsa in oratione ad gradum altaris, 
extenso super eos pallio quod teneant quatuor clerici per quatuor 
comua in superpeUciis, nisi alter eorum prius fuerit desponsatus 

* The frequent allusion to the doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity in the ancient 
Marriage Office is very observable. 
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et benedictns ; quia tunc non habeatur paUiom super eos neo dica- 
tur saccamentalis benedictio/' Then follow sevmd prayers and 
the benediction^ beginning " O God, Who by Thy mighty power/' 
which it is expressly ordered the Priest shall say, ''conversus 
ad aios" This use of the pall or veil seems to be common to 
the whole of Western Christendom. S. Ambrose frequently alludes 
to it, but chiefly in his book, " De Virginitate,^'* where he saysj 
" Utinam possem revocare nuptias, utinam possem flammeum nup- 
tialem pio integritatis mutare velamine/' And so again in his 
nineteenth epistle, '^ Cum ipsum conjugium velamine sacerdotali et 
benedictione sanctificari oporteat/' The use of the veil must there- 
fore have been long anterior to the fifth century, since S. Ambrose 
alludes to it as an established custom. And were other testimony 
wanting, it would be sufficient to show that almost every western 
ritual includes it, which the most cursoiy glance over the various 
offices given by Martene would decide. This veil was of purple, in 
allusion we suppose to the modesty of a right marriage. There was 
another ceremony in use which consisted in winding the stole round 
the hands of the man and woman after the giving the ring, which 
does not appear to have been ^nployed with the pall. The use of 
the veil in our own nuirriages is by all means to be encouraged, but 
modem custom has effectdl a very great change in obliging the 
bride alone to wear it, and even her not during the benediction 
only, but throughout the whole service. However, it is fiir better 
that die should be so veiled, than in a bonnet. If the priest is 
to give the blessing by imposition of hands, it is important that no 
solid substance should cover her head. 

It cannot be necessary here to set about proving the propriety 
of celebrating the Holy Communion on the solemniaation of mar- 
riage. The practice has been universal firom the earliest times. — 
In the western Church there was a Missa especially appointed for 
the Ordo ad faciendum sponsalia ; in the east, the rubric simply 
ordains that the marriage service shall follow the liturgv ; but 
everywhere there was the ratification of the marriage vow by the 
offering of the Holy Eucharist. Tertullian in a well known pas- 
sage thus alludes to it, " How can I sufficiently set forth the 
happiness of that marriage which the Church brings about by her 
procurement and the oblation confirms V^ In the former books, 
the rubric which now recommends the new married persons to 
communicate, made it imperative upon them ''the same day of their 
marriage.^' But the Presbyterians at the Savoy conference objected 
that all were allowed by Holy Scripture to marry, whereas all were 
not allowed to come to the Lobd's table, but only those that were 
prepared, so that if this rubric were enforced, many must either 
forbear marriage, or come unbidden to the Communion. They 
fiirther added, that marriages were usually accompanied by im- 
proper revellings by which the Lobd^s supper would be desecrated. 
* Quoted by Martene. 
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To thifl the Bishops answered that *'This mbric enforced none to 
forbear marriage, but presumed, as well it might, that all persons 
marriageable ought to be also fit to receive the Holy Communion. 
And marriage being so solemn a covenant of God, they that under- 
took it in the fear of God, would not stick to seal it by receiving 
the Holy Communion, and accordingly prepare themselves for it : 
and therefore it would have been more Christian to have desired that 
those numerous festivities might be repressed, and the Communion 
more generally used by those that married, of which the happiness 
would be greater than could be easily expressed.'^ It seems that 
the Presbyterians were at a loss for a rejoinder to this admirable 
reply, but nevertheless, with a spirit of conciUation which we who 
are suffering from its effects cannot but deeply deplore, the rubric was 
adapted to their scruples ; and the consequence has been the utter 
disuse of the Holy Cooununion at the marriage service ; a conse- 
quence doubtless anticipated by the puritan faction ; for it was 
not the desecration of the Sacrament which they regarded with 
dislike, but the principle of ascribing to it any grace or value ; 
the object of the Church in requiring all to communicate was to 
ensure that all should be fortified with power from God to perform 
the duties and overcome the temptations of the married state and 
maintain unbroken the marriage covenant. The puritans cared not 
for the irreverence of following up the Holy Communion with nup<« 
tial festivities, but they knew that it was an argument which would 
have w^ght with their oppon^ats, while their real hostility to the 
doctrine of sacramental grace if it had been put forward promi- 
nently would have received no consideration. So they kept their 
true motive in the background and simulated a false reverence for 
that which in their heart thev profaned.. If we would witness the 
legitimate result of the principles thus actuating the Presbyterians, 
we have only to turn to their proceedings wl^ unrestrained by 
any Catholic antagonists. The Genevan schismatics in the indepen- 
dence of their heretical heart would not content themselves ¥rith 
silence upon the subject, or with leaving the question to the con-^ 
science c^ each, but they actually issued a positive prohibition in 
their ''Order'' against communion at marriages. Wheatley 
remarks, ''the passage of Tertullian cited above shows what 
opinion the primitive Church had of a marriage so decently solem- 
nized; and no office, I believe, but the Geneva order ever forbade, 
and no Christians, I believe, but the English puritans ever found 
£ftult with the administration of the Eucharist upon the wedding 
day, and neither of them I dare say will influence the good disposi- 
tions of considerate men;''* from which it follows by an eas;^ deduc- 
tion, what, in Wheatley's opinion, was the amount of Christianity 
in those who composed the Genevan order ; unfortunately the good 
dispositions of considerate men have been affected by the course 

• Chap. X. 
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taken at the Savoy conference. The practical result of acquiescing 
in the scruples of the Puritans has been that the custom of celebra- 
ting the Holy Communion on such occasions has been discontinued; 
and in attempting to rouse our people to the value of the ancient 
practice^ we are not sparingly accused of needlessly reviving obsolete 
and useless observances. Certainly it was not to be expected that 
in an age which could be content with a quarterly celebration* of 
the Holy Communion in the generality of the parish churches 
throughout the land^ there would be found many to prize a special 
oblation on their marriage day. Happily^ with the revived fre- 
quency of general Communions, special celebrations are becoming 
more common. But there is still, and we fear there will be for a 
long while, a very wide spread protestant feeling against them. 
Even good and sincere Christians and Churchmen are very tardy 
in admitting their propriety ; and it seems to them a strange affec- 
tation of superior holiness to desire them. But these things must 
be done by degrees — ^we cannot expect all at once to raise the 
tone of the popular mind from the depth of puritanism to the 
height of Catholic reverence and love. Still everything seems to 
show an upward tendency ; there are very striking and very cheer- 
ing testimonies around us of the growth among all classes of true 
principles, and among other tokens, we hail the increased desire for 
Communion at the marriage solemnity. Doubtless, with our chil- 
dren or our children's children this will be no extraordinary event ; 
and we are fain to chronicle each Catholic service not so much for 
its own intrinsic value, but because it bears witness to the strength 
of the movement out of which it springs. 

Upon an attentive comparison of the voice of the ancient English 
Church with her modem, or Post-Reformation expressions, one can- 
not fail to observe a very striking deterioration of tone. The dis- 
use of the word sacrament, and of the ceremony of the Pall, the 
silence kept on the nature of second marriages, and the option 
given to the new married persons to receive the Holy Communion 
or not, all are, among many other points, notes of a lower view taken 
of this holy sacrament. And we cannot be wrong in attributing 
to this fact the enactment of those impious laws under which we are 
now labouring, the effect of which is to legitiriiatise sin and set a pre- 
mium on impurity. If the Reformers had always maintained that 
high view of holy matrimony which the Church previously had 
de^vered to them, we should not now have to complain that mar- 
ria^ is regarded by the mass no longer as a religious union but as 
a civil contract ; how could it be otherwise understood, when to go 
before a registrar and make a formal declaration of mutual affiance 
is sufficient to constitute marriage ? For according to the Act of 
6 and 7 William IV. this is all that is required. Within a certain 
time after the notification to the registrar, and by him to the guar- 
dians, it is accounted a valid marriage if in some part of the oere- 
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moikj aud in the presence of the Begistrar and witnesses, each of 
the parties shall say, I do solemnly declare that I know not of any 
lawful impediment why I A. B. may not be joined in matrimony 
to C. D. ; and each of the parties shall say to the other, I call upon 
these persons here present to witness that I A. B. do take this C, D. 
to be my lawful wife (or husband). This declaration is to be made 
in any building registered for the (so called) solemnisation of mar- 
riages, but if any persons shall object to marry under the provi- 
sions of this act m such registered building, they may if they 
prefer it, be married at the Superintendent Begistrar's office, in his 
presence and in the presence of three witnesses including some 
other registrar, with open doors, and between the proper hours, 
using the above words. It is almost impossible to conceive a more 
iniquitous act. By it, any two persons can be married without the 
knowledge or consent of parents, guardians, or friends, notwith- 
standing all impediments, hindrances, and canonical objections. 
The parties may oe minors, within the degrees of affinity, or already 
married or precontracted, and there is no security that such impedi- 
ments shall be discovered in time to prevent the marriage. For 
the alleged precautions are utterly insufficient, and such as will fail 
of their object, not from any negUgenoe on the part of the officials 
concerned, but from their very nature. This will be easily seen 
from a brief analysis of the law, 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 85. 

The act commences by stating that all marriages which up to 
that time might be solemnized by licence or after banns might 
still be performed in like manner upon production of the registrar's 
certificate. In such cases one of the parties must give notice to 
the superintendent registrar of his or her district, or if they live 
in different districts to the superintendent registrars of such districts, 
severally, of their intention to be married on such a day, stating 
their respective names, surnames, professions and conditions, their 
late dwelling place for at least seven days, and the Church or other 
building wherein the marriage was to be solemnized. This notice 
is to be copied into a book to be called the marriage notice book, 
which is to be open to all who wish to inspect it, without fee, pro- 
vided they apply at reasonable hours. It is also to be read by the 
Clerk of the Board of Guardians on their three next weekly meet- 
ings ; or it must be read thrice within twenty-one days, if there 
be no weekly meetings. The registrar is then to deliver up the 
notice to the party making the application, who is thereupon 
entitled to demand marriage upon the production of such notice, of 
the Minister of the Church or other registered building named in 
the notice, so long as the superintendent registrar, one other 
registrar of the district, and two creditable witnesses are present. 
This is in outline the plan of the late act. Now what are the pre- 
cautions provided by this system to secure the discovery of legal 
impediments to marriage ? Are they any equivalent to the ancient 
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publication of banns f We do not hesitate to say that they are 
utterly futile. But we will recount them and they shall speak for 
themselves. They are principally these. Firsts notice must be 
given of a marriage intended to be had within three calendar 
months with the particulars of the parties contracting : this notice 
is open to the inspection of all who wish to see it. But how pal- 
pably inoperative this is — ^Who ever goes to inquire at a Registiwr's 
for the notice book ? — Have any of our readers ever thought of 
doing so ? — ^What means are provided of apprising those who may 
be aware of impediments that such and such an union is about to 
take place ? When the banns are pubtished in Church all present 
hear the names three successive Sundays^ and the whole parish are 
immediately acquainted with the projected marriage, but it is ab» 
surd to suppose that a notice entered in a register, whether tl^at 
register is open or not to the public, will ever be generally known. 
In the one case the notice is brought to the pubUc, and the public 
receive it : in the other the pubUc are to be brought to the notice, 
and the consequence is that they know nothing of it. 

Secondly, — ^The notices are read at the weekly meetings of the 
guardians. Now what substitute is this for the publication of the 
banns in the parish church ? Is it to be supposed that the guar- 
dians can be acquainted with every name among the thousands 
comprised in the Union of all their parishes ? But we will give 
Baron Alderson's words at the late trial of Mr. James, at the 
Liverpool assizes. Upon the' question in the examination in chief 
by the Counsel for the prosecution — 

" Was the notice read at the three weekly meetings of the board of 
guardians ? 

'* His Lordship asked, 

" Are these meetings public ? 

" They are, my Lord. 

" Every body may go in ? 

••No. 

** Then they are not open to every person ? 

•• The Marriage Notice book is open for inspection, 

'• For whose inspection ? 

•• The public, at proper hours. 

*' How are other people to know who are to be married ? If a man 
knows a thing he may know it. But if he does not know it how can he 
find it out ? The banns were published in Church where everybody has 
a right to go, and this is a publication where nobody but the Guardians 
have a right to go. That is one of the evils of the change." 

It is plain that a fraud has no chance of being detected by such 
means.* But there is a third precaution, and that is the declaration 

* We have inquired of a '• Guardian" of a Union, sitoated in one of the largeat 
cities in the kingdom , whether much attention is paid to the notices when they are 
read. (Now the act providet that they shall be read after the reading of the 
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to be made by the parties seyerall^^ that they do not know any 
impediment to their union. Now m the first place it is only a decla- 
ration and not an oath. A great additional security is given to 
the old licence system by the oath that is required. But very few 
dishonest persons would stick at a mere declaration. Besides this« 
probably they do not know what they are to do when they are 
going to be married, and this declaration is put before them for 
the first time at the place of union when it is too late to recede, 
so they swallow the lie and salve their conscience afterwards, if in.- 
deed they care about it. And in all probability they do not know 
what constitutes legal impediment. They may not be aware that 
minors cannot marry without their parents' consent, or they may 
not be acquainted with the degrees of affinity. So that this decla- 
ration does not by any means provide a sure check upon illegal 
unions. The " English Churchman^' recorded as an instance of re- • 
tributive justice, that the first person married under the new 
machinery, was the son of a strong advocate of the measure. The 
young man married his father's servant clandestinely : a practical 
example of the monstrous inefficiency of all such precautions. 
Similar cases are very frequent among the poor. The parish 
Priest is constantly hearing of clandestine marriage, and the ques- 
tion naturally occurs, what defence has he at his disposal against 
the destructive facilities held out by the B^gistrar's office f He 
has one and one only — ^A constant inspection of the marriage 
notice book. This is his only weapon — the only possible means he 
possesses of obtaining timely information of clandestine contracts. 
Upon the discovery of the names of parishioners in the notice 
book, he will take care to acquaint the parents of the contracting 
parties, and remonstrate with the parties themselves. In this 
course he will probably meet with opposition from the registrar; 
but he must insist on the inspection to which he is entitled. It is 
of course the interest of that official to promote these civil unions, 
(for one cannot call them marriages.) He receives a fee for every 
contract which he witnesses — ^ten shUlings when the marriage is by 
licence, and otherwise the sum of five shillings. He receives also 
a fee of one shilling for entering the notice, and the same for his certi- 
ficate after the twenty-one days.* When he discovers therefore the 
object of the Clergyman in inspecting the notice book, he will pro- 

minates of the last meeting.) His answer was that nobody ever attended to them ; 
that sometimes they were not read at all, and that most of the Guardians went away 
before the mere routine business of reading minates of the last meeting came on, 
only as many remaining as would constitute a board. What a system for the protec- 
tion of mor^ I 

* Thus it wiU be seen that the whole expense of contracting a legal union amounts 
to seven shillings. For seven shillings any man may be authorised to live in am. 
What abuse of the system of indulgences ever amounted to this ? what rapacity of 
mediKval dhurchmen ever devised such a trap for men's souls as is now put (oith at 
noon-day in this enlightened, moral, Protestant, country ? 
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bably endeayonr to oppose him. But the act distinctly proYides 
that the marriage notice book shall be open at all reasonable 
times without fee, to all persons desiroos of inspecting the same, 
and it is his duty to make use of his power. He may thus often 
be the means ' of preventing illegal unions^ and of inducing those 
against whom no real impediment can be urged to seek the minis- 
tration of the Chorch, and the blessing of their appointed Priest 
apon their marriage. — If Clergymen do not inspect the books no 
one will. Society can only look to them for the discovery of elan-- 
destine marriages.* 

It has been urged that no more has been granted to the poor by 
this act than has long been enjoyed by the rich. And perhaps 
there may not seem much difference between the licences of Doc* 
tor's Commons, and the certificate of the registrar. Theoretically 
there is a difference : it is the Archbishop who grants the licence, 
whereas the certificate issues from the State, but practically a lay- 
man grants both one and the other, and therefore they may appear 
equally objectionable. And on this is grounded a defence of the act ; 
it was very unjust, it is said, that the rich should possess greater 
liberty of marriage than the poor. But surely, the way to have made 
an equality between them should have been by abolishmg the ecclesi- 
astical licence, not by instituting civil certificates. We are quite 
willing to allow that the dd system of licence is a very bad one, no 
doubt the form most approved by the Church is marriage by banns^ 
and we should be very glad indeed to see eveiy means of concealing 
matrimonial engagements done away with. JBut it is an erroneous 
assumption that the new act only grants to the poor, what at a 
greater cost the rich have long enjoyed, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing fact. In the civil system there are two distinct forms cor- 
responding to the modes of marriage by licence or by banns in the 
ecclesiastical system. The superintendent n^strar can grant a 
licence for marriage as well as the Archbishop of Canterbury : and 
the marriage notices supply the place of banns, not of licences. 
Why should the act have empowered the registrar to grant licences 
at the rate of £3. each, if it had only been then intended to raise 

* That e?i]s exist in the marriage system beyond those introdooed by ibis law is 
undeniable : and we would espeeially caU the attention of the Clergy of large towns 
and the neighbonrhood, or of towns consisting of two or more pwiishes to one in 
particiilar. It is well known that no Clergyman can marry any persons, except by 
Bcenoe, whose banns have not been published in their own parishes. Now this re- 
gulation is evaded to a very great extent whererer there are means of obtaining mar- 
riage elsewhere. And nothing is more common than to have the banns published 
at some large Church among a multitude of others where none of the friends of 
either party can hear of the publication ; then when the appointed day oomes the 
Curate marries them without farther oonsideratiott. The extent to whidi this ia 
practised is ineredible ; the Clergyman refies on the clerk and of course the clerk 
knows his own interest too well to say — such and such a couple are out of the 
parish, they cannot be married here. The system has gone on for a long time and 
nothing but unremitting Tigilanoe can break tt up. 
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the poor to a level with the rich ?* Without doubt the ostensible 
object of the act was to recognize the scruples of such persons as 
could not conscientiously conform to the rules of the Church. And 
if that object had been had in view only, we should not have com- 
plained of any excessive lenity to sectarians. But on the one 
hand some plan should hate be^n adopted by which all the publi- 
city that was gained by the system of banns should have been se- 
cured: and on the other hand, the privileges and independence of 
the Church should have bee^ respected, neither of which points 
has been regarded. All publicity has been lost in the establish- 
• ment of the notice book, and the ChUrdi is compelled to recognize 
the registrar's certificate. If a parish priest is bound to marry two 
persons producing their certificate of; the publication of banns, he 
is equally bound by this istatute to marry them on producing the 
registrars notice. The marriage notices are to be in ever^ respect 
in lieu of banns. A greater injustice we can hardly conceive. For 
there can be no cause whate^r for persons whose consciences take 
no offence at the marriage service, to object to the publication of 
banns. It was provided that the Registrar's licence should not 
hold good in churches or chapels belonging to the Church of 
England. Why was not the same proviso made with regard to the 
ordinary marriage notice ? Why were the Archbishop's pecuniary 
interests to be consulted, and the scruple of conscientious clergy- 
men treated with disdain ? The truth is, that under pretence of 
doing justice to dissenters and infidels, a most wicked stroke has 
been aimed at the interests of the Church. Not only has the an- 
cient mode of publication by banns been superseded, but the new 
method is forced on the acceptance of the Clergy. Not content 
with instituting a system by which any wicked persons may with- 
out fear of detection accomplish a godless union, they force the 
Church to recognize the machinery by which those gocQess imions 
are brought about. 

We have dwelt so far upon the dangers to be feared from the 
system legaUzed by this act, and its injustice to the Church. But 
let it not be thence inferred, that these are the only, or even the 
chief objections to the said act. They are, after all, matters of 
discipline. The fundamental objection lies in the ungodly prin- 
ciple — that marriage consists only of a mutual compact entered into 
between two persons. The best that can be said of persons joined 
under the registration act is, that they are living under a state of 
concubinage. We who are taught so often to caution our people 
that so many as are coupled together otherwise than God's word 
doth allow, are not joined together by God, neither is their matri- 

* The only difference between the licence of the Registrar and that of the Arch* 
biihop is, that the former cannot be a title to marriage in anr church or chapel be- 
longing to the Church of England. So that the interests of the see of Canterbnry 
are kept inTiolate. 
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mony lawful^ canuot look upon a civil contract in the light of a 
religious ordinance. There may be many who cannot regard mar- 
riage as a sacrament. We can easily conceive how good and re- 
ligious men may question the bestowal of actual grace upon a man 
and woman united by the Church in the mystical bond of holy 
matrimony. When baptismal virtue is questioned^ and the 
Eucharistic presence denied^ we may scarcely expect to find the idea 
of matrimonial grace conveyed in the sacerdotal benediction very 
generally received. But we cannot understand how any Christian 
man^ in whose bosom glows one particle of moral purity, or even 
decency, can bestow on the unhallowed contract of two persons in 
the presence of a legal functionary, the august title of holy matri- 
mony : and but that the whole principle of British legislation has 
latterly been to level all 'distinctions of religious right or wrong, 
and swamp beneath the tide of liberalism the very landmarks of 
the Christian faith, we should wonder how any body of Christian 
statesmen could have been found to enact a statute which aims a 
blow at the foundations of social happiness, and the best interests 
of religion. It is too much to hope that this generation will ever 
see the repeal of this and other statutes of a similar stamp; e.g. 
the birth registration act, commonly called the Baptismal registra- 
tion act. But we must trust to the revival of a Convocation for 
measures which a temporizing government will never grant. 
Meanwhile it is our duty as parish Priests, each in his own sphere, 
to counteract the baneful influence of these enactments. We have 
pointed out in reference to this subject several weapons by which 
we may attack the evil spirit. By personal influence, the strongest 
and noblest of all our available resources, bv sermons and catechis- 
ings, by adorning the marriage service with all the aids and ap- 
pliances of ceremonial beauty, and by evincing such supervision 
over our flocks as will put us in possession of contemplated unions 
in time to frustrate the wickedness of civil contracts, disclose ca- 
nonical impediments, and direct, instruct, and exhort those who 
seek the blessing of Oon upon their marriage. These are the 
means which every clergyman has in his own power ; and these if 
all the Clergy of the Church in these realms would use manfully, 
latitudinarians might legislate, government might tyrannize, secta- 
rians might spread dissensions, and all in vain. She would rise^ 
as she is rising from the dust, to fill her own throne, and guide her 
own people, for they that be on our side are more than they that 
be against us. 
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HYMNS AND HYMNODY. 

1. Sacred Hymns and Anthems, Leeds : Morrish. 

2. Church Hymns ; with an Introduction. By Henry Stretton, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hkon. London : Rivingtons. 

3. Hymns for the Service of the Church, Birmingham : Wrightson 
and Bell. London : Masters. 

4. The Church Hymn Book and the Church Tune Book. 
London: Rivingtons. 

It is curious to remark how entirely^ within the last few years, 
feelings and sentiments have changed among us with regard to 
the use of metrical hymns in the Church's service. There were 
daysi and those not far distant, when a stiff and sullen Angli* 
canism proscribed all metrical hymns whatever, as savouring of the 
conventicle ; and if it ever deigned so far to concede, as to allow 
the introduction of bymnody into the daily offices, restricted the 
subject to metrical versions of the Psalms, the unhappy Stemhold 
and Hopkins, or the still more miserable, because less bold and 
spirited, Brady and Tate. The need for a Hymnarium was ignored, 
its propriety and decency questioned^ its utility forgotten. Some 
four or five metrical compositions — ^Bishop Ken's Morning and 
Evening Hymns, C. WesleVs '' Sacramental Hymn," Doddridge's 
" Hark I the Herald Angels sing," for Christmas, and the well 
known Easter hymn, " Jesus Christ is risen to-day,'' composed 
practically the Hymnology of the English Church, being the only 
metrical compositions besides Psalms admitted into the services of 
those who shrank from fraternizing with the meeting house. The 
theoretical Hymnology of England, viz., the Veni Creator in the 
Ordinal, was (and unhappily too often is,) converted into a mere 
Responsory. 

But all this time men desired and longed for the opportunity 
of hearing Ood's house resound with the strains of Christian 
hymns ; of expressing at once, and by one sound, their belief and 
their joy in believing ; not to mention their wish to vary the mo- 
notony of a somewhat stiff Liturgy, and an unpliant ntual, with 
aome more arbitrair forms of worship. Dissent provided, and still 
provides this for all who go astray to her. Every meeting-house, 
from Bethel to Dan, high and low, rich and poor, resounds with 
the lusty bawling of semi-Christian hymns ; Catholic in theory, 
heretical and sometimes almost profane in practice. The Ana- 
baptists invoke their patron (as we presume) in the earnest suppli- 
catory measure, called '^ S, Plunffenfs;" the Ranter and Jum- 
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per commemorates his troubles and experiences to the tune of 
'' Wrestling Jacoh^^ while the pastoral Independent wanders in 
spirit by the purling streams of a schismatical Elysium to the 
soothing strains of '' Shepherd* 8 Crook,''* Such are a few specimens 
of the hymns and tunes which sprang out of a misdirected longing 
for CathoUc practice. But our attention has of late been directed 
to the introduction into our offices of hymns fit for the service of 
the sanctuary; and Mr. Stretton does not hesitate to speak of 
" the formation of the earnestly desired and long prayed for Church 
Hymn Book." At the present time^ every Church has its own 
Hymnarium^ and metrical compositions are everywhere sung in 
Churches, selected according to the individual taste of the Incum- 
bent, or often of the parish clerk. There is no authorized hymn 
book, — and indeed, till lately, there has been no hymn book at all — 
which should serve the purpose that the old Hymnology did in 
the time of Paul of Samosata, or the earlier heresy of Artemon,t as 
a witness to, and a defiance of, the true faith ; or be the vehicle of 
such important positive theology as some of the early compositions 
which have come down to us4 We have really stood aghast at the 
vulgar, irreverent, and often unorthodox character of compositions 
which have been set forth for singing in churches, where one might 
have hoped to see a better order of things prevail. It would be 
tedious to give a list, or even specimens of such impertinences. 
The most cursory perusal of Simeon's or Watts's Hymns — sources 
from which a large portion, if not the greater part of the metrical 
hymns used in most churches are borrowed, wUl supply amply that 
which will amuse, and still more often shock or disgust the 
reader. Thus in one of the selections alluded to, the following line 
occurs— 

*' They shall as a right Thy righteousness claim." 

In another we are invited to sing of the time 

" When we can read our title clear 
To mansions in the slues." 

And in another to address our Blessed Bedebmbr in terms of 
familiarity, which even the French, with their " Votre nom soit 
sanctifi^," and the Portuguese, with the polite and fashionable 
phrases in which thev address the King of kings, would reject 
with somewhat of dislike ; nay, even the Oratorians would, we ven- 
ture to say, repudiate — 

* We find these among a collection of Tunei dedicated to the Archbishop of Caa- 
terbnry, then Bishop of Chester ! 
t Enseb. H. E. ▼. 28. 
i E.g. the hymn preserved by S. BasiL (Roath. Rdliqu. Sac, iii. p. 229.) 
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'* Thou lovely chief of all my joys. 
Thou Sovereign of my heart. 
How could I bear to hear Thy voice 
Pronounce the word« Depart !" 

Not only has the neglect of the Church Hymns, and the absence 
of an authorized Hymnarium^ led to the use of objectionable lucu- 
brations such as these, but considerable errors are abroad respecting 
the periods in the service at which it is allowable to introduce the 
hymn. We constantly find hymnody, or rather metrical psalmody, 
introduced at the commencement of the offices, and after the 
second lesson ; not to mention the occasional propensity to use a 
hymn or metrical psalm in the middle or at the end of that portion 
of the English ritual, which having quoad verba retained more, 
perhaps, of what is truly Catholic than any other portion of the 
EngUsh Prayer Book, is nevertheless condemned to be gone 
through in the most miserable, chilling, and repulsive manner — the 
BurisJ office.* For all these portions of Divine service appropriate 
Antiphons, Psalms, Canticles, or proses, are already appointed ; 
and the propensity to metricd psalmody in such places only shows 
how natural is the impulse which leads man to " break forth into 
singing " at those periods, and how truthful the goodly order of 
the services of the CathoUc Church. 

The only places where hymns are needed, or indeed can ?fith strict 
propriety be introduced, are two. The first is after the three Collects 
fx>th at Matins and Evensong ; where the rubric directs that " in 
quires and places where they sing, here followeth the Anthem.^' 
Unhappily thb rubric seems to allow the possibility of places existing 
where they do not sing ; but it certainly does away with the notion, 
that a set, or paid choir, is necessary for hymnody; '* quires'' being 
distinguished (as a species) from the generic term, " places where 
they sing." The hymn introduced here takes the place of the 
anthem in more artistically trained choirs, as in Cathedrals and 
Collegiate Churches ; and may well be called by the same name, 
the anthem. The other place where the use of hymnody in some 
shape is admissible, is at the end of Matins, or of the Litany, im- 
mediately before the commencement of the Communion Qffice; the 
place which in the First Book of Ring Edward, and the unreforraed 
service books, was occupied by the introit. The hymn may also 
be introduced in the corresponding place at Evensong, viz., after 
the conclusion of the offices, and immediately before the Sermon. 
A complete Hymnarium, therefore, will contain a set of hymns for 

* This sweeping accnsatioii must be limited, in order to do jnstioe to some 
excellent Priests who have endesTonred to bring about a better state of thingi. 
In the parishes of S. Thomas of Canterburj, and S. Paul, Oxford, S. Mary, 
Stoke Damerel, and one or two others, the bodies of departed Christians have 
been committed to the earth with that goodly amount of CathoUc ceremonyt 
which ** our pious reformers" always contemplated and provided for. 
VOL. X, F 
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the ferxa ; two for each day ; four for each Sunday and festival 
day, viz., an anthem and an introit for Matins, and an anthem 
and hymn before Sermon for Evensong : two for each vigil or eve ; 
and a collection of hymns for special occasions, such as the dedi- 
cation feast, a national fast, or thanksgiving, and the like. 

It is the general practice to sing a hymn after the Nicene Creed 
to fill up the interval in which the preacher is supposed to be re- 
moving his vestments, and putting on what the Puritan in the 
''Pleasant Dialogue^' would call his ''swouping black gown/' 
This practice, though occasionally under present circumstances 
convenient, as allowing the assumption of special vestments for the 
celebration, is quite incorrect ; and we may observe how one error 
follows upon another. The absurd and uncanonical custom of 
laying aside the ministerial vestments in preaching leads to forcing 
upon us a breach of that continuity which should exist between 
gospel, creed, and sermon. 

The books whose names we have placed before the reader are 
intended to supply the want of some provision of this kind, a want 
which has, we have seen, led to such irregular and oiften such dis- 
astrous attempts to supply it. 

Mr. Stretton, in the preface to his " Church Hymns,'' after an 
apology in favour of the Church hymn, in which we may detect a 
little too much of the Anglican tone, proceeds to draw attention to 
the distinction between the psalm and the hymn which it is needful 
not to lose sight of. The character of the.psalms as a whole, and 
the fact that they are appointed a special pkce in the daily offices, 
should lead us to be very cautious in introducing metrical versions of 
them into the hymnarium. The psalm and hymn are distinguished 
from one another in the passage we have above alluded to from 
Eusebius ; and kept asunder by S. Isidore of Seville, as well as by 
the constitutions of ^Ifric, which mention the psalter as quite dis- 
tinct from the book of hymns. It seems therefore most correct to 
abstain from making any use of metrical versions of the psalms ; 
though it may be, under present circumstances, judicious on the 
part of the compilers of Church hymn books, to introduce some few 
of those metrical psalms to which our people are most accustomed, 
and which so many of them retain in their memory. 

But the fountain from which our Church hymns must be mainly 
drawn is that rich store of Catholic hymnology which is preserved 
in great part in the Breviary, and which has been handed down to 
us and swelled by the contributions of divines of all ages from the 
time of Prudentius, the father of Christian poetry. It is truly de- 
lightful to find that the compilers of all these selections of hymns 
Imve not forgotten the living cisterns from whence it behoves us to 
draw. We feel indeed the reality of Catholic Communion with 
Saints departed, when we are called on to join in such solemn 
strains as those which year by year and day by day have risen up to 
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the glory of God^ whether from the lips of holy monks and virgins 
dedicate to God, or in the sweet voices of the youthful servants of 
the sanctuary. We may instance as pre-eminent among these that 
solemn penitential hymn of Thomas de Celano^ the well-known 
Dies Irse ; the " Salvete flores martyrum^' of Prudentius, for the 
Holy Innocents' day ; the '^ Jesu dulcis memoria'^ of S. Bernard ; 
the " Te Deum Patrem/' well known to all who have been present 
at the '^lauds'' on the feast of SS. Philip and James^ at the 
College of S. Mary Magdalene^ in Oxford ; the " Adeste Fideles/' 
and " Pange lingua/' not S. Hilary's, but the hymn appointed in the 
Breviary for Corpus Christi Day. Nor do we regret to see that 
our own age contributes something to the collection. Our Easter 
Hymn, ''Jesus Chbist is risen to-day/' and a few selections from 
the Christian Year, with other works of our own poets, justly 
stand side by side with the treasures of centuries passed by, and 
vindicate our claim to Communion with the dead in Christ. 

We may now turn to the manner in which the compilers of each 
several hymn book have performed the task before them. The 
Hymnarium of S. Saviour's supplies us with the requisite hymns 
and anthems for the ferial offices on each day of the week, and for 
the festivals ; and we are glad to see that the '' greater antiphons" 
for Advent are not forgotten. But we fear we must insinuate that 
the task has been a little overdone. In a hymn book intended for 
the use of the English Church, as a companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer, there does seem in the present state of things to be 
unreality in introducing hymns for minor festivals unmarked by 
any change in our services, such as the festival of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, the commemorations 
of Virgins and Just Men. Nor are we sure that the character of 
our offices warrants the use of an anthem before the commence- 
ment of the service on Ascension Day. The antiphons which 
the Latin services appoint to commence every office find their coun- 
terpart in the sentences with which our services begin ;* and there 
seems no reason, nor any precedent either, for commencing the 
services of Ascension Day, and that day alone, with an anthem. 
With respect to the versification, little need be said. It is on the 
whole very satisfactory, and we doubt not that a second edition will 
pare off a few roughnesses of expression, and some one or two 
unhappy phrases which occur here and there in the book. We 
would advise especially the entire omission of the hymn for the 
evening of the second Sunday after Epiphany. Every one must 
perceive the objectionable tone of the following verse, with which 
it commences : — 

* Mr. Stretton appears to think that the compilers of the Prayer Book purposely 
contrived that our Church should " remarkably deviate from the Church of Rome 
in this respect/' Unless he means to limit this observation to the tentiment of the 
opening antiphon, we must differ from him. 
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" O King of love. Thy blessed fire 
Doth such sweet flames excite, 
That first it raises the desire. 
Then fills it with delight." 

Whether ancient or modern^ this mode of addressing the Satiour 
savours more of the meeting-house than the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Stretton's " Church Hymns " are not open to these objec- 
tions. In fact, so far from having any superfluities, we regret to 
find that he has provided no hymns for the daily service of the 
Church. 

" It may have been" (he says) "just possible to have provided two 
suitable hymns for every morning and two for every evening, as well as 
for the principal festival days ; though, it is to be feared, the adcfitions 
would have been very unequal to the general character of the hymns in 
this book, fiut, besides that there is no good reason why a oongrega- 
tion should not sing the same hymns morning and evening, but rather 
the contrary, inasmuch as both hymns and tunes thus become the more 
familiar to them ; the great labour of preparing a choir for the con- 
stantly recurring service is thus materially reduced.*' 

We confess our repugnance to any thing which looks like ignor- 
ing the Daily Services. Yet no one can take up Mr. Stretton's 
book without being struck with the fact that Sunday and festival 
oflSces alone are provided for in it. It is certainly very desirable 
to familiarize the choir and congregation with the hjrmns employed 
in service. But this argument, if it proves anything, proves too 
much ; and if carried out would lead to a great reduction in the 
number of festival and Sunday hymns comprised in Mr. Stretton's 
own collection. While we familiarize, we must be careful not to 
fatigue. To use the same unvarying h^n in the daily oflSce both 
morning and evening would be to sacrifice the only means in our 
power of diversifying our otherwise somewhat monotonous daily 
service. Nor is the apology drawn from the difficulty of finding 
suitable hymns one whit better founded. It is not necessary to 
supply two hymns for each ferial office. One will be quite suffi- 
cient ; and surely there cannot be any difficulty in providing twelve 
hymns for the required purpose. No less than twenty-six hymns 
are to be found in the ordinary offices of the Breviary ; some of 
these would certainlv be inappropriate in our English services ; but 
surely out of all of these, not to mention what has been ^iven us 
by Bishop Ken and others from among ourselves, forty-eight ap- 
propriate stanzas might be culled ; and Mr. Stretton wUl certainly 
not maintain that it is only ''just possible^' to adapt these for use, 
and to provide translations of the Ijatin hymns which shall not be 
unworthy of a place in the selection he has so judiciously made. 

Of the versification of the Church Hymns and the taste displayed 
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iQ their selection^ we mast speak in t^rms of the highest commen- 
dation. The honoured names appended to many of them in the 
list of authors given at the end of the work are quite sufficient to 
overlay the casual occurrence of those of Doddridge^ Watts^ and 
Cowper. 

But the error we may observe in this compilation is^ that an 
attempt has been made to furnish not only a help to the devotions 
of the sanctuary, but to provide a set of hymns which shall " be 
interesting in subject and harmonious in rhythmical flow, and for 
the most part of familiar images and thoughts, and while possessing 
a charm for the ears and sensibilities of the uninstructed, would not 
at the same time prove unacceptable to the minds and tastes of the 
more refined f' in short, to exhibit at once and together a hymna- 
rium and a Christian Year, two elements which appear to us to be 
quite incongruous ; and in attempting the fusion of which, Mr. 
Stretton has sunk the Church Hymn Book in the '^ selection of de- 
votional Lyrics for the festivals of the Church/^ Incongruous 
these elements are, we say, because owing to the entirely unmusi- 
cal* character of our Saxon English, there is always the utmost 
care requisite in providing verses to be set to music ; and a song 
or hymn which, it read, appears at once pleasing and devotional, 
will, if one attempt to sing it, be converted into a painful and often 
ludicrous m^nge of consonants and vowels ; and on the other hand, 
a hymn which is scarcely rhythmical, like the S. Saviour's version 
of '' Adeste Fideles,'' is often very pleasing when sung. While 
therefore, as a *' Christian Year,'' we bestow much praise on Mr. 
Stretton's collection, we almost fear the result of setting some of 
its contents to music. 

We come next to the Birmingham Hymn book. This, while it 
is as perfect and complete as that of S. Saviour's, is not open to 
the objections, whether as regards sentiment, versification, or 
realitjr, which we brought against the latter. Indeed we can most 
unhesitatingly recommend its adoption in any case where a set of 
hymns at once orthodox, poetical, and not ill-adapted to music, are 
required. The only difficulty which it will present is, we appre- 
hend, to be found m the introits, which instead of being metrical 
hymns, are short passages of scripture. How these prose hymns 
are to be sung it is not easy to comprehend, unless they are to be 
recited to a Gregorian (or an Anglican) chant. For to perform 
them in the shape of an anthem would require musical power such 
as few country Churches could hope to acquire. The book would 
probablv be better adapted for general use, were the option of a 
metrical introit given. 

Those who are accustomed to look upon four verses of four lines 
each as the strict canonical quantum for a hymn will be rather sur- 

* The reader will remember that we do not mean by this word to imply that our 
language is unmelodUnu, 
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prised at the length of many of those which are given in these 
books. We find in several instances as many as eleven or twelve 
verses appointed to be sung. The horror which we seem to have 
of a hymn of this length is probably attributable to the manner in 
which this part of the service is too often slurred over in our 
Churches. The excruciating effect of a dozen verses sung, as 
many of our readers have no doubt heard them sung^ would 
tend to destroy all feeUng of devotion. Yet this weariness does 
not come in where a simple air is employed and all the wor- 
shippers induced to join in it. The lusty bawling of the con- 
venticle is often extended over twelve or fifteen verses, without 
fatigue on the part of the congregation ; and indeed one of their 
favourite hymns, . 

" Behold a stranger at the door. 
He's often knocked, He's knock'd before," 

consists, as far as we remember, of twenty-five quatrains. Stilly 
though it is quite clear that a devotional and hearty manner of 
singing the hymn will allow its length to be extended much be- 
yond the conventional four verses, we must acknowledge that even 
Catholic hymnody must have its limits. Mr. Stretton apologizes for 
the great length of the hymns in his book ; and defends his omission 
of the Procrustean operation usually performed by every compiler. 
Theoretically he is quite right ; but practically we could wish that 
he had at least given some hints to those who were to perform the 
curtailment for themselves. People will not submit to hjrmns of 
twelve or twenty verses ; and the result will be, that in cases where 
Mr. Stretton^s book comes into use, the hymn will be in danger of 
being mangled and curtailed at the discretion of the parish clerk 
or schoolmaster. Therefore, though it may be advisable to give 
the whole of a composition, some suggestions should be added to 
guide the selection of portions of it for use.* 

It will not be out of place here to make a few remarks for the 
benefit of those who may be desirous of making anv collection for 
themselves of Church hymns for §ctual use. Of the source from 
which a great proportion of such a collection may and should be 
drawn we have already spoken. But a question occurs whether it 
be allowable to employ the productions of schismatical or heretical 
authors in the service of the Church — always of course supposing 
such productions to be of a perfectly unexceptionable and devo- 
tional character. Many such are to be found, and we cannot our- 
selves think that the faith, or rather infidelity, of the writer, should 
condemn the offspring of his intellect to unconditional excommu- 
nication. They may well be treated as the captive woman who was 
fair to look upon, and to be desired in marriage ; she might law- 

* E.g. as the hymn « Stabat Mater" ia divided in the Offioea of the " Seven 
Sorrows of the B. V. M." 
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fuUy be espoused to one of the people of the Lord ; but her rai- 
ment was to be changed^ her head shaven^ her nails pared, and so 
was she to be taken to wife. 

No difficulty of course can occur as regards the subjects of the 
hymns for each festival. The tenor of the services vrill furnish a 
rule for selection of hymns for ordinary Sundays ; and in providing 
those for the ferial ofSces, we must be careful to commemorate the 
old and the new creation, that is, to let the hymns for each day 
refer to the work of that day as recorded in the Ist chapter of 
Genesis, and to the corresponding day in the Holy Week. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday especially should not be 
forgotten. 

But the question which is above all difficult of solution, is that 
which turns upon the metres to be employed in writing or trans- 
lating hymns, and the tunes to which they are to be sung. Our 
natural love and reverence for the Catholic hymns of older times 
would lead us to wish to preserve as much as might be their rhythm 
and cadence; and to make our Churches resound with those 
same solemn strains, whose sublime and almost unearthly tones 
give proof of spiritual communion with a higher world ; such as 
S. Augustine wept at,'i^ and S. Katharine of Bologna repeated in 
an ecstasy of holy joy. How to effect this is more than has yet 
been discovered. Our language docs not admit of t£ose metres in 
which so many of the earlier hymns are written, and to which their 
appropriate tunes are adapted. The Sapphic and Choriambic 
metres are not for us ; such hymns as '^ Nocte surgentes vigilemus 
omnes,'^ or '' Custodes hominum psallimus angelos,'' must be 
altered for us from their pristine form ; and the trochaic metre, 
though admitted into Latin poetry, retains in our language its lia- 
bility to the accusation Aristotle brought against it, of being too 
tripping a measurcf Would a hymn seem reverent or indeed 
anything but ludicrous^ written in such lines as those of Mambrun, 

Heu ! quid jaces stabulo. 

Omnium Creator, 
Vagiens cunabulo, 

Mundi Reparator ? 

The chief metres hitherto employed in Church hymns and well 
ktiown under the names of long, common or short metre, are en- 
tirely iambic. It is the first only of these three metres properly 
known as the dimeter, which is employed in the Latin hymns 
which have come down to us. In order therefore to suit an ancient 
tune to the great proportion of our modem English hymns, it must 

* Conf. ix. 14. Quantum flevi in hymniB et canticis TuiB, suave aonantis ecclesiie 
Tuge Tocibus coromotns acriter ! Voces illse iniluebant auribus meis, et eliqnabatur 
Veritas in cor menm, et exsestuabat inde afFectus pietatisi et currebant lacrymse, et 
bene mihi erat cum eis. 

t Poet. 4. Th filv irpwToy TCTfMt/irrp^ ^^(pwvro 8i& rh fforvpiK^v koI 5pxt|<rruc»r^pcty 
fflvai tV irolnffuff \4^tws 8i yMnrofiiriis abrii i ^dffis rh olKtlor fi^rpov c^ptr. 
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be 80 modified and changed as to suit the second and fourth lines 
of their stanza ; while a still more woeful alteration must take place 
in order to adapt it to the more intricate species of verse of which 
we find some specimens in the books before us. The character of 
the German language has rendered it much easier to preserve in it 
the ancient Latin rhythm; such hymns as "Warum liegt im Krip- 
pelein," and " Ein fester Burg ist unser Gott/' bear witness to its 
superior pliancy^ and have caused the retention amongst the Ger- 
man Lutherans of many genuine ancient melodies which the very 
nature of our poetry would almost compel us to sacrifice. 

Our custom has been to have a stocky lai^r^ or smaller^ as the 
case may be^ of standard tunes, which are used often with little care 
or taste, for many different hymns. Mr. Stretton very properly 
maintains that each hymn ought, if possible, to have its own pecu- 
liar tune, so that music and words might never be displaced, but 
might mntuaUy suggest and bring to mind one tinother. 

This idea has been partly carried out at S. Saviour's, at which 
Church a selection of appropriate tunes is used which we have 
already noticed. But the book which stands fourth on our list, 
the " Church Hymn Book and the Church Tune Book,*' is an effort 
on a grander wale ; supplying a large collection of hymns of all 
lengths and metres, for each festival of the Christian year : every 
hymn being provided with its tune, and the tunes bieing distin- 
gnished by the names of saints, or other like appellations. Now, 
though we hail any attempt to supply us ?fith the hymns we re- 
quire, and still more with an effort to attain so much completeness 
as the present shows, and to do away with the difficulties of English 
Hymnody, we cannot speak in unqualified terms of the numbers 
of the Church Tune Book now before us. A much larger number 
of hymns is given than the necessities of the case can ever demandj^ 
(18 for Ascension, and 13 for Pentecost) ; and some of the metres 
are infinitely perplexing, and would, we feel confident, prove an in- 
superable crux in the way of a country congregation. Nor is it 
possible to speak in favour of all the tunes. Not to mention the 
confusion that will be excited by the use in this selection of such 
names as Oxford or S. Helen's, which are already employed to de- 
signate well known melodies, the character of the tunes themselves 
is in many instances far firom coming up to that high standard ^f 
Church hymn music which the '' Prospectus " sets forth. They 
give one the idea of awkward adaptations or imitations of ancient 
chorals. We are confident that they would be found heavy and 
tame ; and some of them too difficult for use, in the greater pro- 
portion of our congregations in the country. 

Mr. Stretton has appended to his hymns a list of appropriate 
melodies, which is likely to be more practically useful. Too much 
care cannot be taken in setting words to music. Everyone knows 
the ludicrous effect often produced by .an injudicious selection of a^ 
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tnne wbere an aocent or paiue fialls in a plade where it does not 
eait the verse** The dilBculty of providing against this in many of 
our popular *^ psalm tnnes/' and their very uneeclesiastieal oharac- 
ter idioqld make oar index expurgatorias a rather large one. These 
eame down to us from the Puritans ; and even Fuller (Gh. Hist. ix« 
44^) says of them in his caostie manner^ ''These hymns^ if no 
better divinity than music, might much be scrupled at/' Perhaps 
Mr. Stretton's list contains nearly all the popular hjrtnn tunes 
which can be strictly considered fit for the service of the Church. 
These are mainly adaptations, and some ancient traditional ones of 
the earlier Catholic sequences and hymn tunes. 



PAMPHLETS OF THE MONTH. 

Wb quite unintentionally omitted to notice Mr. Cavendish's Letter 
to Archdeacon Hare in our last number, and certainly regret that 
we have delayed to offer our best thanks to an influential layman 
so zealous in the maintenance of truth. However we have now 
the advantage of noticing it in connexion with the Archdeacon's 
reply contained in a postscript to the Second Edition of his letter 
to Mr. Cavendish. We are glad to find the Archdeacon agrees 
with us so far as he does, though we have some gprave noints of 
difference ; and we are more glad that he has considerably abated 
that truculent ferocity of language which used to distinguish his 
compositions. We are glad to find him quoting with approba-< 
tion some of those remarks of Dr. Pusey, to which we drew atten- 
tion last month, and really think that he and Mr. Cavendish are 
doing something very like playing at hide and seek, so entirely 
does each appear to miss the point of the other's remarks. 

We shall be very much misunderstood, if we are thought to 
express any doubt that, so far as there is real difference, Mr. 
Cavendish is in the right and the Archdeacon in the wrong, only 
we do think that Mr. Cavendish has not kept so close to the 
points of the Archdeacon's objections as he might have done. It 
will be our endeavour to suggest to him some corrections in this 
respect; though we must own to very small hope of setting 
matters altogether straight between the old tutor and his noble- 
hearted pupil. 

For the Archdeacon's conduct is ioexplicable to us except on 
one hypothesis, not very likely to be admitted by him — ^it is this, 
that his mind is so saturated with intense hatred of the Bishop of 

* For instance, let any one endeaTour to concefre the horror of hanng a dead atop 
made in the middle of the tune, " And take Thy pil || grim home/' or of hearing it 
(as has been done) expanded into two lines of eight sylhbles eaeh! 

VOL. X. O 
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Exeta% that he cannot ocmeeiTe the possibility of his lordship being-' 
in the rights and so readily swallows the vilest food which may 
serve to nourish this absorbing prejudice, that he actually com- 
mends to his old pupil Mr. Goodie's tissue of trumpery sophistry, 
and scandalous misrepresentation in the following strain : 

" May I not still hope, my dear friend, that even you will at length 

open your eyes ? To be sore this cannot happen so long as 

yon oaU the Bishop of Exeter's letter to the Archbishop 'unanswerable ;* 
and Mr. Badeley's preface ' equally unanswerable :' as to the latter, it is 
not likely that any one will Uiink it worth while to expose the hasty 
groundleiBS assertions contained in it. But so fisur is the Bishop's letter 
from being unanswerable, that it has received a very able answer from 
Mr. Groode, — ^which perhaps has caught too much of its tone, as was 
scarcely avoidable— but which at all events has thoroughly demolisht 
the chief part of its assertions and arguments.*'* 

When a learned and generally clear-headed man can speak thus 
of Mr. Baddey, and thus of Mr. Gfoode's trash, there is but little 
hope of dispelling the thick fog of inveterate prejudice in which 
he must be enveloped. The worthy Archdeacon's aversion to 
certain persons is so insuperable that he cannot see the sun in the 
heavens if it happens to shine upon them. 

What right has he to speak of the Bishop of Exeter as an in- 
quisitor, and of answers wrung from Mr. Gorham by a long subtle 
inquisitorial examination, &c., &c. ? What but the grossest pre* 
judice can prevent him from seeing that the difference is merely 
techmeal between an examination instituted on the ground of open 
and notorious contravention of the Church's doctrine; and a 
proceeding taken directly against siich open and notorious contra^ 
vention ? We entirdy agree with the following statement. 

" When a man is a candidate for Orders, the Bishop has a right and 
is bound to examine him, for the sake of ascertaining whether he holds 
the faith of the Church, and is duly qualified for her ministry. But 
when he has once attained an ecclesiastical status, he should not be 
deprived of it, or of the rights pertaining to it, except on account of 
some overt voluntary act. He becomes responsible for the opinions 
which he publishes or preaches, but not for those which he keeps in his 
own breast. To make him legally respobsible for the latter violates the 
first principles of justice, and is a crime which has only been committed 
by the worst of tyraats« unless within the pale of the Church.*'t 

But what on earth has it to do with Mr. Gorham ? Did he keep 
within his own breast such blaspheming of the Sacraments as 
scandalized his parishioners f Did he abstain from charging his 
orthodox brethren, and so we suppose Archdeacon Hare among 
them, with disseminating soul-destroying heresy ? and have we, 

• PoftMript, page 88. f Posticripl, page 70. 
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who simply bdieve that the plain atatemeats of our Pkfayer Bode 
are in aocordanee with Scripture^ no right to be proteeted from sueh 
calumny? Will Mr, Gorham thank Archdeaeon Hare for the 
following ? — 

" If Mr. Gorham had of his own accprd pubUsht a book [exactly 
what he has done] promulgating all the same opiaionfi that he has ex- 
prest in his examination, or if evidence could be produced that he 
had preacht all the same doctrines in his sermons, — then, as his act 
would have been overt and wilful, it seems to me that, if the case had 
been conducted with legal strictness, if the passages most repugnant to 
our formularies had been adduced in the pleadings, and definite issue 
had been joined on them, the result would probably have been 
diferent."* 

We trow not The fact is that were the Bishop of Exeter dis- 
posed to be inquisitorial, Mr. Gorham is not the only person he 
could have laid hold of^ nor need he have waited so long to 
catch him. Mr. Gorham had long been a notoriously violent 
-denouncer of the orthodox Clergy, he had obtruded his heresy 
upon the Bishop's notice, and then the Bishop is called upon to 
countersign an assertion that he had not published anything at 
variapoe with the doctrine of the Ghureh. The Bishop did no 
more than his bounden duty : What would Archdeacon Hare have 
done under such circumstances f And will he either join with us 
in endeavouring to abate the tyranny/ by which other Bishops are 
in the habit of summarily depriving unbeneficed Priests of their 
livelihood on mere private suspicions, without the slightest pretence 
of anything approaching to charges of heresy, which could be 
legally substantiated ; or dse enlighten our stupidity as to any di&> 
ference there may be between the " once attained ecclesiastical 
status^' of a curate, and that of an incumbent, save and except 
^at which is expressed by the very important letters, £. s. d. 
Why may a Bishop withdraw his licenee flrom a Curate merely for 
not conforming to his Lordship's private erotehets f Why may he 
reduce a lawfully ordained Curate to beggary and disgrace without 
any process at all^ if it is so very shocking that he may examine one 
who has the good fortune to be presented to a living, even when 
his examination is liable to be legally investigated 7 We wish 
Archdeacon Hare, or any other champion of religious liberty would 
enlighten ua on this point. 

We could produce an act of tyranny from the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, very far exceeding even Mr. Har^a statement of what has 
been done to Mr. Gorham. 

But we return to Mr. Cavendish. The Archdeacon thinks that 
l3ie inconsecutiveuess, the inoonclusiveness of the resolutions to 

* Postscript, psge 88. 
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which that gentleman's honoured name waa appended had been 
fidly demomtraied in hk letter.* Hence, it is natnnd to auppoae, 
he could not but feel regret on finding that Mr. Cavendish would 
still be prepared to sign them at this moment^ had he not already 
done so. But the Archdeacon was never more mistaken in his 
life : he has indeed raised a few unimportant verbal objeetions to 
the said resolutions^ but he has not Ibuy demcmstrated, nor given 
anything approaching to a proof that they are otherwise than fully 
sufficient for the purpose for which they were intended. He con* 
veniently ignores the notorious fact that the same power which 
pronounces this judgment, suspends the action of the Church's 
Legislature^ and then proceeds complacently to argue as though 
a judicial act under sucn circumstances had no further importance 
than it would have under different cirGumstanoes.t 

We suppose it is true that some of those who signed th^se reso- 
lutions did attribute an importance to the fact c^ its being possible 
for such a construction as appeared in this judgment, to be put 
upon our formularies with any appearance of plausibility, which to 
others appeared greatly exaggerated; and henoa the expression, 
"Whatever at the present time be the force of the sentence;" 
whereas no one doubts that, had the spiritualty free power of legia- 
lation, the present force of such a sentence coM be no moroj than 
to commit ^ cure of souls to an individual beretic who already had 
another cure of soulsi and under our present difficult circumstance^ 
would have been permitted to retain it, had not the Bishop been 
called upon to certify his orthodoxy ; a thing which it was utterly 
impossible for a conscientious Bishop to do. We really do not see 
that the Archdeacon has so much as a shadow of ground for sup* 
posing that they who signed these resdutiona must therefore be 
incapable of distinguishing between judicial and legislative 
functions. 

He objects to the aecond resolution^ that the Article of the 
Nicene Creed was not mentioned in either court till the cud of 
Mr, Baddey's speeqh^ and that it vaa reasonably dismissed as ir- 

• SeopaseTa. 

t ThU paint li bnmght eat with grmt force bj Archdausm IVUberfbroe, in Ms 
i«ofnt Chwrge. <*Tli0 Chwcb, It is tvm, potwaset legiilatfve ftmotioas, wkich 
might nperaeda the jadgment b^ altering the law. The 139th Canon deolam th«k 
the Sacred Synod of this realm m the Charch of England bj rnueaentation. Bal 
BO long aa the legialative fWoction ie in abeyance, what it theie higher than the judi- 
cial, by which the will of any commnnity can be ezpceaaed ^ and what the Coort of 
Arches does, it does for aU Comis sabordinate to it s iu wiU ie their law, beoanee 
all cases hi the Prorinoe are liable, on appeal, to be taken into it. Now, if her 
Courts recognise this sentence aa bindii«, and tiie Chnrch sits still, and by no legis- 
latiTC act declares her disapprobation, how can she be nndemtood to disaent ? And 
how can those who aiBrm that the Church hath authority in controTcrsiea of Ihith 
deny that their position is altered by her conduct ?'^ And again, *• What the Jndcea 
deokre, Uiat is the meanbg of the law, untfl their decision is reversed. And there, 
fore it cannot be said that our formularies remain unchanged, when their mennin* 
has been altered." *«««» 
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relevimt, because original sin is not mentioned in it^ and in a legal 
sentence, canstruetive heresy is as contrary to justice as constructive 
treason. We proceed to examine the grounds of this assertion. 
If the Nicene Creed were to be construed as an independent 
isolated instrument, (as, for example, a man's will would be con- 
strued,) then we must admit that the article *^ I acknowledge one 
Baptism for the remission of sins,'' would not exclude any one who 
belicfed that anything which he chose to call Baptism, e.g., an 
inward cleansing, was, in any sense, one, and conduced in any 
way to the remission of any sort of sins : but this view of Creeds is 
too absurd to be argued against : no one can be dispasskmately con- 
vinced that this method of treating them is fiur and just, either 
legally or morally; however hot-headed partisans, in which class 
we venture to include Archdeacon Hare, may allow themselves to 
have recourse to such shuffles. 

We raueb wonder whether the Archdeacon has read Mr. 
Chambers^s Examination of this Judgment, if he has, and thinks 
tibit as worthless as he does Mr. Badeley's Preface, we have nothing 
left but to ooQclnde that his wish is father to such thoughts, and 
to give up arguing with him as utterly hopeless. 

We are, and we venture to sa^ that Mr. Cavendish is, as far as 
Archdeacon Hare can be from wishing to ground a tepal judgment 
on anything but law; our di£Perence is, that we assert that the 
Church of England has other law, besides the bare letter of the 
formularies Qontained in the Book of Common Prayer, &c. ; in 
other words, that if that Book be viewed as part of a statute, which 
it is, we are then enabled to determine its meaning on strictly 
legal principles; those very principles on which judges always 
determine the meaning of any other act of the legislature, whether 
simply temporal, or temporal and spiritual conjointly. 

And this we think Mr. Cavendish has not nointed out so oleariy 
as he might have done. In spite of Mr. Gooae's powers of demo- 
lition, the Bishop of Exeter is right in saying that the Act of Uni- 
formity has a bearing on this question. If a minority seek to 
effeet important alterations in any other act of Parliament, besides 
that which recites the Book of Common Prayer, &c.j so that die 
meaning of its worda is canvassed and understood by both {Nurtiea^ 
and the lawfulness (^ that meaning, so ascertained, is denied by 
one party, and yet re-enacted in spite of such opposition; we 
believe aU lawyers would hold that statute to be binding against 
such opponents, so that, after having faOed in the attempt to alter 
its worwng into agreement with their notion of what ought to have 
been enacted, they have no right non^naturally to interpret the 
wording so retained, in accordance with the notion so rejected. 

We are satisfied that the Judges would not have deemed it ex^ 
pedient to ignore this argument, if they could have refitted U* It 
n very easy for one who has an unlimited command of vituperative 
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language to say, that ''in that calamitous period which foDowed the 
Restoration^ the rulers of our Church indulged their bitiereai am- 
mosities, and revenged themselves on their adyersaries, sacrificing 
the peace and well-being of the Church to the gratification of their 
vengeance ;"* the fact being, that they merely put things back as 
they were before the overthrow of Episcopacy ; so that the Presby- 
terians whom Cromwell had thrust into the livings of the ejected 
Clergy^ had to retire and make way for the return of those whom 
they had violently and unjustly expelled. A conscientious con- 
viction that they were bound to maintain the faith once delivered to 
the saints will account for the proceedings of the rulers of our 
Church in that calamitous perioa, quite as well as the very chari- 
table hypothesis that they were indulging their bitterest animo- 
sities, and gratifying their vengeance; and though we do not 
claim perfection for them, any more than for an^ other body of 
Bishops, we have no doubt that the former motive influenced their 
conduct to a very much greater extent than the latter. It is alone 
entirely sufficient to account for their conduct, if we take into con- 
sideration how much that ought to have been kept unaltered had, 
long before that time, been sacrificed to the insatiable spirit of in- 
novation ; so that Bishop. Andre west could say, " sustinemus multa 
qu« non docemus et toleramus quae tollerenon possnmus.^' Some{ 

• P, 73. 

t Ad Molinsnm. Ep. 3, p. 199. 

X Mr. DoMlgsoti, in the very mble oomttMnoenient of hia punpUet, (" The Gotttro- 
yeny of Faith/') takes quite a different yiew : — *' There are manj who have from 
the first condemned and deplored the recent judicial proceedings in the case of Mr. 
Gorham, as resuscitating the rlolence of a womont controversy, and distnrhing the 
peace of the Charch. The sentiment is an amisble one, bat unwarranted by the 
nets of the case. The controrersy on the subject of Baptism had been for a lone 
previous period in a course of revival and growth, rather than of extinction. And 
while it was not on]y sowing dissensions between pastors and their tlocks, and 
amongst the members of tlK»se flocks, but arraying even the Teachers of TVuth 
against each other, jpulpit against pulpit, and man against man, we might well indeed 
have inquired, < Is it peace ?' The late proceedings did not cause us to exchange 
peace for war, but only one mode of warfare for another infinitely less offensive. 
They found men carrying on the oontroveny in every way which could be imagined 
the most unprofitable md t^e most unfair. Loose and indefinite notions ventilated, 
in ordinary conrersation, partisl and disjointed discussions of detached portions oC 
the subject, the anonymous dogmatism of the periodioil press, shallow sophisms and 
ignorant mistidces, unjust charges and- offensive personalities, — all these thrown to- 
gether into one common undigested mass, perplexing, misleading, irritating the 
minds of men. They gave us instead a full, precise, patient, and deliberate inves- 
tigation, carefully conducted and scrupulously watched on either side, and carried on 
with the seriousness, the temper, and the courtesy, which befitted so grave an occa- 
sion and so sgcred a subject. And when the alternatives are compared, few» I 
imagine, would hesitate in deciding which of the two was the most calculated to ad- 
vance the cause of peace as well as of truth. That many of the evils which I have 
enumerated have not been, by this means, everywhere abated, may, with I fear too 
much truth, be averred. Men there unhappily are, and always will be, who prefer 
the excitement of a quarrel to the dull task of a sober disputation. But quiet and 
thoughtful minds have gained much by the change of circumstances. Instead of 
throwing aside the subject in hopeless bewilderment and disgust, they have now 
something substantial and trustworthy to turn to. The whole ooutroversy* in i1« 
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may lament that^ when truth seemed to be gaining ground more 
than heretofore, and this in the face of the very untoward events of 
the last five years, any question of doctrine was unavoidably 
brought to a legal issue, but this will not convince us that law ought 
to be perverted for fear of consequences ; and the high character of 
our judges cannot deprive us of our wits, or prevent us from seeing 
that they lay down principles of interpretation ; and then proceed 
immediately to set their own principles at nought ; and we must 
tell Archdeacon Hare that the legality of the judgment has not 
been '^ estabhsht ^' by anything that he has said ; it has been simply 
aeeumied, and is the principal point in dispute. In Church questions, 
we see recognized principles of law departed from on grounds of 
supposed expediency. This is the character of the judicial acts we 
are to expect, and our ehance of remedying their evil by legislation 
is almost infinitely diminished by the Supremacy of the Prime 
Minister, and his claim to the irresponsible disposal of the highest 
Church patronage. 

Mr. Cavendish* very properly insists upon the fact, that the 
eternal interests of the poor of the flock, whose faith most materially 
depends upon the oral teaching of the Church, are to be considered 
before the comfort and interest of the Clergy whose non-natural 
interpretation is misleading them. But we see no evidence at all 
in his letter that he would ground a legal judgment on such consi- 
derations ; they would have some weight in determining whether 
the law was to be administered with strictness or with laxity ; just 
as Archdeacon Hare considers, that on this point the di£ference 
between extorted admission and voluntary promulgation of error 
ought to have weight. But their weight in determining the con- 
duct which a given judgment obliges us to pursue is quite irre- 
spective of any bearing w6 may think they ought to have had upon 
the judgment itself. 

length, breadth, and depth, la before them. Thej can compare the principlea, weigh 
the contending proofs, and measure the arguments of either party against those of 
*the other. Nor la this all. The oourae of this inTestigation has elicited many 
BTowali and eonoeasions, which haTO not only senred to diaabnae the minda of igno- 
rant men as to the real subject ot the controversy, and the relative positions of the 
parties engaged in it. but to remove also much misunderstanding between the parties 
themselves. We shall no longer, it may be hoped, hear of those literal interpreta- 
tions of our formularies, which, having been explained on the one aide, have been 
admitted by the other to be at least fairly within the scope of the language of the 
Church, entitled ' Popish figments' and ' soul- destroying heresies.' we shall no 
longer hear men professing that they ' deny Baptismal Regeneration,* — and on 
that ground claimed by schiamaties and heretioa as making common cause with 
themselves — who have been anxious to declare that they hold, in some legitimate 
sense of the words, Uiat persons duly baptized are *by baptism regenerate.' Men 
have beeo brought to observe more carefully than before the precise language which 
the Church has prescribed : and thus the limits of the controversy have been more 
accurately defin^, and the real point at issue between Churchmen disentangled from 
many views which belong only to Dissenters, and which, it is admitted, no Church- 
man can hold, without forfeiting his proper and distinctive character." 
• Letter, p. 9. 
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We do not think Archdeacon Hare deals quite hitlj with Mr. 
Cavendish. He aays^ " I cannot think without deep pain that you 
should call a regard to the comfort and happiness of a number of 
excellent men devoted to their ministerial duties 'morbid senti- 
mentality/ '' What Mr. Cavendish had called morbid sentimentality^ 
was such regard for their comfort as puts out of sight the harm 
they are doing by their false doctrine; and this ezpressioni 
although too strong on Archdeacon Hare's view of the whole ease, 
is perfectly natural, if he believed, as we do, that it would have 
been very possible to condemn such a degree of error as amounts 
to either fatalism or Pelagianism, and is in fact another Goapd, 
not that of the New Testament, without involving in the oondenw 
nation any who can with any truth be described as Archdeacon 
Hare describes the Evangeliod Clergy. Such as he describes are^ 
in fact, just the persons whom Dr. Fusey, and no doubt also Mr. 
Cavendish, is most anxious not to cut otL He says, " In an 
extreme case of a wilful denial of our Church's doctrine, discipline, 
I doubt not, might still be enforced by law.'' This is just what we 
do doubt. Mr. 6orham*s is an extreme case, and the principles on 
which it has been decided that he ma^ be admitted, are such as 
will admit a Socinian, or one who demes the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. 

To go now to the third resolution. Archdeacon Hare denies 
•that the judgment equally sanctions the false doctrine and the true* 
This^ from one who is so sensitive of the importance of strict ad* 
berence to legal technicalities 1 As to its legal eflSect, it mugt equally 
sanction all that it admits at all ; for in the natare of things, such 
ji judgment does not admit of degrees. However much the judges 
may contrive to express their own conviction that white means 
white, still if they allow a man to say it means black, he has to 
the fuU as good a legal right to say so, as we have to say it means 
white ; and this does rendkr (i.e. encourage people to believe, which 
is all that any words can do) the benefits of holy Baptism alto- 
gether uncertain and precarious. And notwithstanding that our 
formularies remain iust as they were, they mean, to aU legal pur- 

C)se, what this judgment says thev mean, until the Church 
gislature says otherwise: just as the Factory Act has now a 
meaning which is opposed to the notorious purpose of the Ins- 
ist ure, until Parliament re-enacts its notorious purpose in words 
which cannot be evaded. Before, they were satisfied with their 
words, on the supposition that they meant what was intended ; 
now, they know what their words do mean, and are answerable for 
the cruelw and injustice (if such it be) of that meaning, until they 
make a nesh enactment. There is a conscious, wilAil, and de- 
liberate abandonment of the purpose they had in making the 
Factory Act; and just so, if the Church allows this judgment to 
be recorded as interpreting her formularies, without any attempt 
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to r&-enaot what she intended to be their meaning, there will be a 
conscioosy wilful, and deliberate abandonment of the essential 
meaning of an Article of the Creed : it will be allowed to mean 
. something contrary to what it was intended to mean. And this 
will be the case, if it he proved that this judgment is legally valid 
and correct; which, we take the liberty of repeating, has not yet 
been done. Our mind is so strangely constituted, that we actually 
deem it to be within the verge of possibility, that Archdeacon 
Hare is considerably more hasty and intemperate than Mr. Badeley ; 
otherwise he must needs see, that in whatever proportion it can be 
shown that our existing law fairly admits such an interpretation as 
has been put upon it, in just such proportion it is shown that our 
ousting law is insuffieient for the maintenance of the Catholic 
i£uth, and our need for the resfx)ration of legislative power is in- 
creased. We see no cause to alter our impression that the judg- 
ment is on legal grounds unjust; but if Archdeacon Hare, or any 
one else, should succeed in convincing us that we are herein mis- 
taken, the resolutions which are so obnoxious to him will be just as 
necessary and just as applicable as they are now. They deal not 
with the judgment, but with its effects. They do not declare 
the judgment to be uniust, but hurtful ; and if justly hurtful, why 
so much the more deadly is the mischief. We should like to know 
who has asserted that Mr. Gorham could be rejected except on 
the ground of some adequate legal disqualification ?* We do not 
remember to have met with any such assertion. We must say, 
that when these resolutions are said to contain " a vast exaggeration 
of our present evils, and not one merely, but exaggeration upon 
exaggeration, and threat upon threat,''t this is language more 
worthy of an angry schoolboy, than of a peace-making archdeacon : 
it is m truth nothing more nor less than simple nonsense, to call 
it a threat, when people of mature years and devoted life express 
their mournful conviction that the very life of the Church, to 
whose service they are devoted, is in danger. If so be one dis- 
covers a leak in a ship, and tells the passengers that they will sink 
unless they work the pumps, this we suppose is a threat that he 
will drown them all 1 Truly we have yet to learn the meuiing of 
our mother tongue, if this be so.^ 

Again : it is mere child's play to inquire how a divine foundation 
can be destroyed : we might as weU ask S. Paul how the work of 
OoD could be destroyed. Every one sees what is meant, namely, 
that our misconduct may render it of no benefit to us. If we re- 
move ourselves off the foundation, the effect is the same to us as 
though the foundation were destroyed : and as to the principle of 
authority, we are asked what is it ? is it the private judgment of 
the authors of these Resolutions ? We think Mr. Cavendish has 

* Postscript, p. 88. t Hare's Letter, p. 34. % Page 26. 
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giyen a sufficient answer to this^ and that his old tator has not 
raised any considerable objection to his answer in his Postscript. 

We now take leave of Archdeacon Hare^ and tarn to anoth^ 
Archdeacon, whose Charge accords tax more nearly with our notion- 
of soberness and truth than the Letter we have just been consider- 
ing. Archdeacon Harrison deals very satis£EM:itorily with several 
important points which are of pubhc interest at the present time. 
The first we shall notice is that of marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. He is fully qualified by oriental as well as other theolo- 
gical learning, to pronounce on the meaning of the Levitical Law, 
and on its bearing upon us Christians: and after stating his 
grounds '' as briefly as might- be/' but at too great length to be 
quoted here, he says : '' I believe that our Church, in her autho- 
ritative synodal acts, had undoubted warrants of Holy Scripture in 
pronouncing certain degrees, among which is that now under dis- 
cussion, to be prohibited by the laws of Gk>D ; and that the most 
plausible objections alleged now-a-days against such her solemn 
decisions, are utterly futUe and actually suicidal.^'* He adds that 
he has drawn up a petition, the signatures attached to which, by 
the great body of the Clergy of his Archdeaconry, fully bear out 
as regards them, the Archbishop's statement as to the Clergy 
generally, that this is a question " on which there is little difierenoe 
of opinion " amongst them. He then very justly remarks how 
strangely a tendency to party spirit finds room for its exercise, 
even where it must have seemed to be absolutely excluded, and 
warns his hearers, that while men are talking ybr the omnipotence 
of Parliament, and against the omnipotence of Popes, they may 
be forgetting that there is One " in regard to whom it does mdeed 
concern us to know whether He hath spoken, and what He hath 
said ; and that it may be, that if they will neither own authority 
in His Church, nor are themselves either qualified, or disposed to 
ascertain bv careful study what He hath written, they may become 
imawares the followers and servants of him ' who exalteth himself 
above all that is called God,' or that is worshipped, and be making 
the Word of Gk)D Almighty bow down to the will of men.'' 

In p. 21 and the six following pages of this Charge, are some 
very just and important remarks upon the Act which allows the 
Registrar's Certificate to take the place of Banns, whieh we 
commend to the attention of the Clergy. 

We then come to the state of the question of Education. We 
extract Archdeacon Harrison's concluding remarks upon what 
Archdeacon Hare calls ''the pertinacious clamour against the 
Educational Committee of the Privy Council,t on account of a 
matter so petty and insignificant, that one must needs think the 
bulk of the clamourers have no notion what it really is, and merely 

• Charge, p. 19. f Letter, p. 51. 
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clamour because their neighbours do/' and sincerely hope that it 
may come to the knowledge of the latter that men thmk differently^ 
who are at least his equals in every thing except the power of 
calling names. 

" The question that has been raised, (says Archdeacon Harrison,*) let 
me plainly state, is not between the Clergy and the Laity, far from it ; 
nor even between the Church and the State ; for the Committee of 
Council is not the State, but simply the responsible administrator of 
the bounty of Parliament ; nor is it a question between the Committee 
of the National Society and the Committee of Council on Education. 
The discussion is now removed from that arena ; but it is a question 
between the friends of religious Education on the one band, and on 
the other hand a centralizing power, which seems to them to threaten 
the permanence and purity of that Christian Education which they de- 
sire to impart to the children of their people, in conformity with the 
principles of the Church ; a power which they fear is — insensibly, or 
rather visibly — tending directly to the establishment of a supreme 
Minister of Public Instruction, on the ruins of the Church System of 
Education, and eventually to the production among ourselves of those 
disastrous results to Church and State, which have been seen and read 
of all men, in fearful characters on the face of the kingdoms or the an- 
archies of Europe it must not be taken for granted by super- 
ficial observers, that mere refinements and details are made subjects of 
controversial discussion, or remote and improbable contingencies the 
groundwork of needless alarm. It may be thought, for instance, by 
some persons, to be amply sufficient, that in the trust deeds of schools 
there should be the provision, that all matters connected with religious 
instruction should be under the control of the clergyman, subject to 
an appeal to the Bishop. And this principle would seem at first sight 
to be fully and beyond all question secured in the Minutes of 1846. 

But if any one looked to the authoritative explanation of those 

Minutes, he would find it stated there, that ' in Church of England 
Schools this religious instruction would, for the most part, be under the 
superintendence of the parochial clergyman ; but whenever the mana- 
gers of a school are disposed to permit the apprenticeship, in a Church 
of England School, of a scholar whose parents do not belong to the 
Church of England, their Lordships have no desire to fetter their dis- 
cretion in that respect, and would acquiesce in any reasonable arrange- 
ments between the managers and the parents for the religious training of 
their children. Though their Lordships, it was added, have not by 
any of their Minutes attempted to enforce, they are nevertheless 
desirous to promote, by their sanction and encouragement, such arrange- 
ments in Church of England Schools as may provide for the admission 
of the children of persons not members of the Church of England, 
without any requirements inconsistent with the rights of conscience.' 
A statement like this gives importance to what might otherwise have 
seemed unimportant in the question of management clauses; for a 
matter assuredly belonging to religious instruction would have been 

* Charge, p. 41. 
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treated, it wodd seem, as one which lay simply between the managcte 
of a school. Dissenting parents, and the Committee of Council on 
Education. And how easily ' sanction * and ' encouragement/ on their 
Lordships* part, may glide into enforcement, the documents of that con- 
troversy have already shown." 

Archdeacon Hare may think this and' many other such things 
petty and insignificant matters ; but we are quite sure he will not 
convince reasonable men that they are other than huge and very 
significant matters, by charging them with " hasty flaring up and 
blazing at the touch of a spark/'* and other still more furious and 
insulting language, which Archdeacon Harrison auotes (p. 37), 
and on which he adds : — '' I venture to say, with all brotherly re- 
spect and concern, that the manner in which, on this and other 
matters of which he has treated, he deals his censures about him 
right and left, is hardly ' the true remedy for the evils of the age f 
and that the fulfilment of ' his desires of unity and peace,' sincere 
and earnest as I doubt not they are, is not likely to be promoted 
by the use of language so unmeasured, and so calculated to irritate 
and ofiend, as that in which he indulges.^'f 

We earnestly recommend to the attention of our readers, Arch- 
deacon Harrison's admirable statement of the Scripture doctrine of 
Baptism : we could not do any sort of justice to it by extracts, and 
it extends to near twenty pages. 

These are followed by some extracts from a fearful article in the 
last Number of the Edinburgh Review^ the Archdeacon's remarks on 
which are evidently suggested by the ^* general satisfacUon'^ view 
of the late judgment. He says, 

"Here then at length we see before us, — and not remotely — nay, 
rather close at hand — the prospect opening of that fearful final conclu- 
sion, to which the inteUectual world is hastening, in which nothing is 
to be concluded, and according to which it is to be ruled that nothing 
can be concluded, with any consent of human minds. There is no cer- 
tain sense of Scripture, we are to understand ; there can be none \ and 
there was meant to be none. That which will have become recognized 
and admitted in regard to the Church's Formularies, will be found to 
apply equally to the Word of God Himself. If the one are ambiguous, 
so is the other ; if the one are supposed to have been intentionally left 
so, the same is to be supposed of the other. And concerning the Inspi- 
ration of Scripture, it will then be discovered that the articles are wholly 
silent ; for indeed it was presumed ; that therefore was left, it will be 
triumphantly argued, to the liberty of private judgment." 

We hope Ai-chde^icon Hare will not say to all this, that ''of all 
objects of fear an imaginary one is the most terrific,'':^ ftud that 
God may protect his brethren from listening to him if he does, and 
incline them to hear the calmer and wiser counsel of his brother 

♦ Page 51 . t NoU, p. 99. I Letter, p. 52. 
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ArehdeacoD.* '' My Rev. Brethren^ that which must be the object 
BOW of our wise end watchful care, our fervent and faithful^ yet^ at 
the same time^ tender and charitable zeal^ is not this single doctrine 
or that^ but the whole deposit of the Christian Faith and of Re- 
vealed Truth in its integrity ; ' that good thing' which S. Paul 
gave in charge again and again to his son Timothy ; the same of 
which S. John speaks as the word which they had neard from the 
beginning ; it is none other than that of which S. Jnde gave all 
diligence to write unto his beloved brethren, even of ' the common 
salvation ;' it is that for which he exhorted them that they should 
'earnestly contend/ even for the faith once — (iiraf) imee for all 
delivered unto the saints.'' We are much struck by the conclusion 
of this very able and most truly Christian charge, but cannot trans- 
fer any more to our pages^ and hope our readers will be induced by 
the above specimens to read the whole of it. 

The last charse of another Archdeacon, vis., Archdeacon R. I. 
Wilberforoe, needs no commendation from us; his services have 
been so eminent in maintaining the true doctrine of Baptism, as 
well as that of our Blessed Lord's Incarnation, with which the 
former is intimately connected, that his charge is sure to be read 
if we only inform our readers that it is in print. We therefore 
just mention that he maintains the unwelcome, but unhappily no less 
true assertion that a judicial decision what our formularies mean 
does fix their meaning until the legislature of the Church declares 
otherwise ; he shows that if this judgment is put in force that will 
be the meaning of our formularies, which ought to satisfy neither 

Crty j not those who deny Baptismal Regeneration, who for years 
ve declared this doctrine to be a soul-destroying heresy, and 
have made its rejection the very characteristic of their creed. 
" Ought men," he a8kB,t '' to be satisfied to belong to a Church 
which uses expressions obviouslv calculated to teach heresy, because 
she is not rigid in excluding those who assert the truth ? If the 
Church's words taken in their natural sense denied our Lord's 
Divinity, would it be enough that she was not ' minute and rigid' 
in silencing those who maintained His Godhead ? Surely those who 
think that Baptismal Regeneration is an untrue and dangerous 
dogma, ought not to be contented unless it is distinctly repudiated."^ 
Not those who believe in this article of the Christian Faith, for the 
negative force of a judicial explanation is far greater than its posi- 
tive force, and they cannot now affirm that they teach it as they 
formerly did on the authority of the Church.§ 

In his concluding paragraph, he says, ''What should be our 

* Cbarge, p. 85. f Pbge 20. I Page 21. 

$ We observe Uiat Mr. Jordan of Enitone is honest enough to acknowledge thit— 
he maintains that the judgment is one which no religious mind can be satisfied with, 
and calls upon his evangelical brethren never to rest till they have succeeded in 
calling convocation into action, and altering Uie Prayer Book so as plainly to accord 
with what they believe to be the truth ; we agree with Mr. Jordan in his view of the 
judgment, vastly absurd as we think the Scnptural arguments by which he endea- 
vours to show tJkat his view is the truth. 
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conduct^ brethreiii in such an emergency I do not feel entitled to 
suggest ; until it be seen whether any practical course is pointed 
out by those who with a higher place possess a heavier responsi- 
biUty. Among our many Bishops at home and in the colonies^ 
there will not be wanting surely some Athanasius in the hour of 
the Church's danger. So much only I be^ you to remember^ that 
so soon as the decision of the Privy Councd is obeyed, our Church 
is already committed to sanction heresy^ and can only be freed by 
some new law^ or some new sentence/^ 

Now surely it is of no use^ it is worse than useless, to storm and 
fume at assertions such as this ; nor is it of any avail solemnly to 
repudiate them, unless they can be disproved. If Archdeacon Hare 
wUl do this for us, we will undertake to bear with unflinching pa* 
tience a whole shower of his choicest vituperative epithets. But 
we are persuaded that we shall get the Church's legislative power 
restored sooner or later ; though at what cost this will be effected 
is quite another question. Mr. Gladstone's valuable Letter to the 
Bishop of London, on the B.oyal Supremacy, which has just reached 
us, is an effort in this direction which will not easily be set at 
nought. We are not able to give such an account of it as it de- 
serves. In it he examines the following questions — 

I. Did the statutes of the B^formation involve the abandonment 
of the duty of the Church to be the guardian of her Faith ? 

II. Is the present composition of the appellate tribunal confor- 
mable either to reason or to the statutes of the Beformation, and 
the spirit of the constitution as expressed in them ? 

III. Is the Boyal Supremacy, according to the constitution, any 
bar to the adjustment of the appellate jurisdiction in such a manner 
as that it shall convey the sense of the Church in questions of doc- 
trine? 

" All these questions," he says, " I undertake to answer in the 
negative, and so to answer them in conformity with what I 
understand to be the principles of our history and law. My en- 
deavour will be to show that the powers of the state, so determined, 
in regard to the legislative office of the Church, (setting aside for 
the moment any question as to the right of assent in the Laity) are 
powers o{ restraint ; that the jurisdictions united and annexed to the 
crown are corrective jurisdictions ; and that their exercise is subject 
to the general maxim, that the laws ecclesiastical are to be admi- 
nistered by ecclesiastical judges.'' Mr. GladBtone says that if his 
main propositions are overruled by opposite authority and evidence, 
he shall retire from the contest, with earnest desires, but with the 
faintest hope that any means may yet be discovered of prolonging 
the existence of the national estabUshment of religion, without vio- 
lating the integrity of the Christian Faith, polluting the conscience 
of the Church as its appointed witness, and destroying alike its 

* Page 35. 
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authority and its capacity for a due discharge of its work : but in 
the mean time he contests the propositions of such writers as Mr. 
Allies with an unshrinking confidence; and^ as far as a hasty 
perusal enables us to judge^ we think he is in great measure^ if not 
entirely^ successful in proving what he undertakes to prove. He 
does not ask what have been the glosses of lawyers, or the re- 
proaches of polemical writers, but contends that the statutes of the 
realm, as they are above the sacred majesty of the Queen, so are 
likewise above their ministerial interpreters ; and that the statute 
contains no trace of such a meaning, as that the Crown, either ori- 
ginally was the source and spring of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or 
was to become such in virtue of the annexation to it of the powers 
recited. He denies that the Pope was the source of ecclesiastical, 
jurisdiction in the English Church before the Reformation, (p. 17,) 
and observes that the Reformation statutes did not leave the Convo- 
cation in the same position relatively to the Crown as the Parlia- 
ment, noticing (p. 30) some very remarkable distinctions. He gives 
considerable reasons for doubting whether the appellate power in 
matters Ecclesiastical is part of the Royal Supremacv at all (p. 73,) 
and also for affirming the position that Ecclesiastical causes ought 
by law to be determined by ecclesiastical judges. 

And he truly observes, that they who l>elieve the Establishment 
to be also the Church of Christ, cannot be expected either to ac- 
quiesce in the present state of things, or to leave the Church, till a 
change seems quite hopeless ; since they owe her allegiance, so that 
whatever permits will oblige them to depart. We must conclude 
with a passage he quotes from the Count de Maistre,* too remark- 
able to be omitted: — ''Si jamais les Chretiens se rapprochent, 
comme tout les y invite, il semble que la motion doit parllr de 
PEglise d'Angleterre. Le presbyterianisme fut une oeuvre Fran- 
9aise, et par cons^uent une ceuvre exag^r^. Nous sommes trop 
iloign^s des sectateurs d'un culte trop pen substantiel ; il n'y a pas 
moyen de nous entendre, mais PEgUse Anglicane, qui nous touche 
d'une main, touche de Fautre ceux que nous ne pouvons toucher ; et 
[uoique, sous un certain point de vue, elle soit en butte aux coups 
les deux partis, et qu'elle pr&ente le spectacle un pen ridicule d'un 
revolte qui priche Pob^issance, cependant elle est tres pr&ieuse 
sous d'autres aspects, et pent ^tre consid^r^ comme un de ces 
interm^des chimiques, capable de rapprocher des ^^mens inasso- 
dables de leur nature.'' 

We must now pass on, for ''ecce iterum Crispinus.'' Mr. 
Qoode?s so called ''Replv to the Bishop of Exeter,'' not from 
its own merits, but partly from the unaccountable notice which 
has been taken of it, and partly from the injury it inflicts 
upon respectable authorities, has called forth at least two 

* Connd. snr la Franoe» e. ii. 
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answers, besides those we have already notieed. That by Mr. 
Watson, of Cheltenham, extends to the length of 127 pages. It is 
on the whole a very able exposure of disgraceful evasion and so* 
phistry, but strikes us as principally remarkable for the very sue* 
cessfbl way in which it justifies the Bishop of Exeter for quoting 
the first edition of the Archbishop's book. '' Is the Bishop of 
Exeter to blame for this V asks Mr. Watson. ^' What says hit 
Grace in the preface to the ninth edition, February 1850 ? 'I 
take the opportunity of the republication of a work written thirty* 
five years ago, to repeat what was stated in the original preface,' 
&c. It is but the effect of a common sum in subtraction to look 
in Ed. 1815 for words, which in 1850 it is said were written thirty- 
five years ago. If his Orace had reprinted in this edition the 
whole of the Preface to the Second Edition, a part of which he had 
been in the habit of printing with the different editions up to the 
present ; the Bishop of Exeter would then have known that there 
were alterations and new matter introduced in the second edition, 
which were intended ' to fill up what would otherwise appear de<- 
ficient in a system of preaching, which confined Regeneration to 
Baptismal privileges,' and it would have been his lordship's duty 
to nave examined what correspondence there was between Ed. 1817 
and 1850. But is it true, as Mr. Ooode says, that the editions of 
1817 and 1850 are identical, with the exception of the insertion of 
the note, p. 171, and of the extracts from Bradford, and the omis* 
sion of the words, 'it absolutely nullifies the Sacrament of Bap* 
tism 7' By no means.'' Mr. Watson then occupies several pages 
with a comparison of passages in edition 1817, and edition 1850, in 
which the two editions differ whether by addition or curtailment, 
sonif of the differences being of considerable importance ; and this 
sort of falsification or carelessness amounting to falsification, is a 
specimen of the ability by which such a man as Archdeacon Hare 
can tell Mr. Cavendish that the Bishop's arguments are ''de* 
molisht." 

Again, the awful addition of the word ''of," in the text. Tit. iii. 
6, by which Mr. (joode charges the Bishop with " manufiicturing " 
a statement, &c., is shown to be the received rendering of the pas- 
sage, and to have been adopted by Calvin himself. We agree with 
Mr. Watson,* that Mr. Goode can hardly be acquitted of detraction 
in making the statement he does of Archdeacon Wilberforce's doc- 
trine ; nor can we call the suppressions which occur in his citation 
of Bishop Taylor, as exposed by Mr. Watson, p. 108, other than 
utterly disingenuous. 

We find, in p. Ill, that Mr. Ooode insultingly says of the 
Bishop's remark on Bishop Pearson : ' I beg to asK where your 
lordship picked up this piece of information ?' when it is picked up 

fPagees. 
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from the context of Pearson himself. He also perverts |he Bishop's 
words^ in order to enable him to make a show of a ^* reductio ad 
absurdum^" which the words the Bishop used will in no way admit 
of. But we must not trouble our readers with any further exposure 
of the impertinent mis-statements by which the Bishop of Exeter's 
arguments are said to have been ** demolisht.^' They who wish 
it may find plenty more in Mr. Watson's book ; we will only refer 
to a statement of the truth as regards the verdict, or rather fal- 
sidict given in Latimer v. Bishop of Exeter, to which Mr. Goodc 
insultingly alludes, it occurs at p. 177 of Mr. Watson's Reply. 

Much of the same ground is gone over by Mr. T. K. Arnold, 
who has added an important exposure of Mr. Goode's apparently 
utter ignorance of the statements of the Lutheran Divines. 

We cannot close the article without a few remarks upon our pre- 
sent prospects. Among favourable symptoms, we may note in the 
first place the granting of the rule by the Court of Exchequer, 
which, even if the decision should be adverse to the Bishop, will ad- 
mit of the case being carried by appeal to the House of Lords. 
On the other hand, should the court decide in favour of the Bishop, 
the judgment of the Privy Council will be superseded, and that of 
the Court of Arches stand. It is true that the Bishop even then 
would not be safe, a suit having been already commenced against 
him by the government in the Court of Queen's Bench. But here 
the penalties would be merely temporal ; and we have very little 
doubt that the noble-hearted Bishop, backed by the Church's high- 
est Court of Appeal, would unhesitatmgly prefer a prison to the in- 
stitution of a Clerk convicted of heresy. 

But now regarding things as they are, rather than as they may 
be, what may be said to be the actual results up to this time of 
the struggle in which we are engaged ? And first, we are glad to 
admit that the decision of the Privy Council ought not in any de- 
gree to prevent Bishops from requiring the admission of the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration from candidates for holy orders. On the 
contrary, the abeyance of all subsequent discipline throws the en« 
tire onus of keeping the Church free from heresy upon Bishops 
and their examining Chaplains. A paragraph has lately gone the 
round of the papers, asserting that the unsoundness of Mr. 6or- 
ham on the question of Baptism was discovered by the Bishop from 
whom he sought orders, but was overlooked on the usual charita- 
ble (I) hypothesis, that it was merely a youthful indiscretion. This is 
80 well shown by Mr. Dodgson, that we make no excuse for a long 
quotation. Speaking first of the Judicial Committee : 

" It (he states) is not concerned with the question whether the opinions 
under its consideration are 'theologically souod or unsound ;' nor whether 
' other opinions opposite to them may or may not be held with equal or 
even greater reason.' It is simply a question as to the construction of 
language, to be determined ' by the same rules which have long been 
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established, and are by the law applicable to the construction of all 
written instruments.' Secondly, in this construction, they are to be 
' assisted only by the consideration of such external or historical facts, 
as they may find necessary to enable them to understand the subject- 
matter to which the instruments relate* and the meaning of the words 
employed ;' nor must they be ' influenced by the authorities by which 
the eminent men, who propounded the Articles and Liturgy, may be 
supposed to have been influenced.' And finally, ' in all cases, in which 
the Articles, considered as a test, admit of different interpretations, it 
must be held that any sense, of which the words fairly admit, may be 
allowed, if that sense be not contradictory to something which the 
Church has elsewhere allowed or required.' 

'* Now let us observe how these rules must work in arriving at the 
final decision. 

'* The form of the language employed in our authorized documents 
may, from the mere ' impossibility' of framing it otherwise, admit of 
two directly opposite interpretations. Of these, the one may be theo- 
logically sound, the other unsound ; but the Court has no concern with 
that question. The one may be historically demonstrated to be Primi- 
tive and Catholic, the other unknown to the first ages of the Church ; 
but the Court may not be assisted by such external and historical facta. 
And, even if they believe that the framers were guided at the time by 
the authority of the Primitive Church, the Court must not be influenced 
by the authorities ' by which they may be supposed to have been influ- 
enced.' Finally, the Uncatholic interpretation may be more forced and 
less probable, even according to the rules of verbal construction, than 
the Catholic one ; but the Court in inquiring into its admissibility, 
has not to decide the question whether another opinion opposite to 
it may or may not be held with greater reason. If both be admissible 
as grammatical interpretations, both must be pronounced to be doctrines 
allowed by the Church. 

" Startling as this result may be, it is not so startling as that which 
lies but one step beyond it ; namely, that on every point, on which the 
language of the Church admits, by legal construction, of two possible 
opposite meanings, she must be considered as not intending to teach 
any doctrine at alL And this conclusion is virtually declared also by 
the Court in its judgment. ' If there be any doctrine, on which the 
Articles are silent, or ambiguously expressed, so as to be capable of 
two meanings,* and if, also, ' the expressions used in the rubrics and 
formularies are ambiguous, we must suppose that it was intended to 
leave that doctrine to private judgment.' 

" Here, then, it is first declared to have been, under the circum- 
stances of the case. ' perhaps impossible, even if it had been thought 
desirable, to employ language which did not admit of some latitude of 
interpretation :' and next, that because such ambiguity is found, it must 
be supposed to have been intended* 

" If the principles thus laid down by this Court, as directing and 
controlling their decisions, may be considered, as well they may, to 
afford but slender security for the conservation of Catholic Truth in 
our Church, much comfort to Churchmen must needs arise from the 
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-fiact, which I next propose to notice, namely, that our Bishops, in the 
exercise of their proper independent functions, must be presumed to 
take other and very different principles for their guidance. Can 
a Bishop, in inquiring into the fitness of a candidate for Holy Orders, 
be indifferent to the question whether his opinions are theologically 
sound or unsound V If the same words seem to admit of two different 
interpretations, can a Bishop exclude from his consideration all 
those ' external and historical facts,' which may ' assist ' him in 
determining which of the two is Primitive and Catholic? And 
viewing, as he is bound to view, the framers of our formularies as ex- 
ponents of Catholic doctrine, not of private opinions, can he refuse to 
be ' influenced by the authorities by which they may be supposed to 
have been influenced ?' And if at length it clearly appears that the 
one interpretation is ancient and Catholic, and the other comparatively 
novel, can the Bishop of a Church, which has cast out Romish novel- 
ties, not because they are Romish, but because they are novelties, con- 
sent to place the two upon the same footing, and thus virtually to declare 
that the Church holds no doctrine on the point in question ? 

'* Here, then, is a clear distinction between the legal functions of a 
Court, as defined by itself, and the duties which a Clergyman, whether 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, owes to the Church as a Divine Institution. 
And that this distinction is entirely recognized by public opinion, we 
have seen remarkably proved in our own times. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may be upon the Judgment which has been recently 
pronounced, no one has dreamed of impugning the honesty of the 
eminent men who pronounced it. But when, a few years since, the 
publication of the 00th Tract for the T^mes gave men reason to 
suppose that Clergymen — whose province it was not to seek out the 
limits of legal licence and impunity in the holding of opinions, but ' by 
manifestation of the truth to commend themselves to every man's con- 
acience in the sight of God ' — were attempting to apjdy the very same 
principle of a mere legal construction to our doctrinal formularies, the 
bare supposition of such an attempt was met by an almost universal 
outcry of indignation. 

" Adverting, then, to the two separate jurisdictions of which I have 
been speaking — that of the Bishop in his examinations for Orders, 
and that of the Court of Appeal in such cases as are brought before 
• it, — I repeat that the very fact that principles, which are recognized as 
the basis of the decision in the one case, are avowedly excluded from 
the other, renders it not only possible but highly probable that the two 
decisions may be adverse to each other: even as it frequently happens 
in a Court of Justice that the verdict must necessarily be for the one 
party, if certain evidence be let in, and for the other, if it be shut out. 
Hence it is clear, that neither decision can, in any sense, be held to 
overrule the other ; and that therefore, on moral and rational, no less 
than on strictly legal grounds, the discretion vested in a Bishop with 
respect to the admission of candidates to Ordination, must be con- 
sidered as in no respect fettered by the Judgment, which has been pro- 
nounced regarding the institution of Mr. Gorham." 

Next, the still advancing progress of the controversy^ in charges^ 
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sermons^ and pampUeta,* is in itself a great gain. And here we 
do not limit the remark to those which have appeared on the ortho- 
dox side. Thus Lord Congleton is compelled to admit that the 
denial of regeneration to infants in Baptism^ must lead by strict 
logical consequence^ to the denial of infant Baptism altogether. 
Thus by the pressure of a similar necessity^ a Mr. Best of Sheffield^ 
has invented a theory, which we believe to be as novel, as it will 
by all parties be considered untenable. Like Lord Congleton^ he 
is forced, much against his will, to admit baptismal regeneration to 
be the doctrine of the Church ; and then adds this extraordinary 
limitation, that regeneration iniplies forgiveness of sins, but not 
the gift of the Holy Ghost I In other words, we have one of the 
*' Evangelical " party become the advocate of Justification by Bap- 
tism ! While, intermediate between writers such as these and those 
who receive the entire dogmatic teaching of the Church, it is some- 
thing to have such writers as Dr. Croly, and Mr. Vaughan of 
Leicester, come forward as champions on the right side. 

These are strong reasons why we should not despair : yea, they 
are grounds of hope, that if we can of Ood^s mercy rid ourselves of 
this most dishonest judgment, the Church will have before her a 
future of great promise. Still as yet that judgment remains, and 
the court that ruled it. And while they do remain, the Church is 
both tolerating heresy, and the probable source of further devia- 
tions from the truth. How long a Church may continue in such a 
state by compulsion, without forfeiting the promises of God, is a 

Juestion that will be very differently answered by different indivi- 
uals. Mr. Gresley looks forward to " a few more such cases'' as in- 
dispensable preliminaries to our success. If this be merely to say 
that we should not venture to put limits to the long-suffering ot 
God, the statement may be allowable; but he should be earefial, we 
think, not to appear to justify the apathy of the indifferent : if 
Bishops and Priests are not aroused now to the dangers of the 
Church, we can scarcely see what further warning is to be expected. 
Or, rather, if we turn a deaf car now, may not GoD most justly 
reply hereafter, ** Because I have caUed and ye refused, . . 1 also 
will laugh at your 'calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh f^ 

* Among many that have interested ua, we maj specify '* A few Remarks on the 
Gorfaam case, hj a layman," fniblished at PbUadelpliia. It quotes Isrgely from twe 
prenoiu artickt in the « Eodesiastic.'* 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

PMiip the See<md. A Tragedy, By N. T. Moilb. London ; Lowe. 

Thb&b is muoh real poetic talent displayed in the composition of this 
tragedy, and we are therefore the more disposed to regret that it should 
be expended on so iU-chosen and unworthy a subject. All gifts of the 
jnteffect are designed to work for the glory of God or the good of num, 
and we cannot see that either of those ends are promoted in a poem 
which from its very power and beauty excites our compassion for the 
victims of unlawful affection, and displays before us the triumph of the 
passion of revenge, over the holy tie tiiat should bind the father and 
the son in love. The portraiture of evil can never be advantageous, 
except it be shown to us in all its native hideousness with a view to 
excite our abhorrence, and even then the experiment is a very doubtful 
one. There is a far safer and more legitimate exercise of talent, in 
seeking rather to allure men to that which is good by causing the fire 
of genius to light up the beauty of holiness. We sincerely trust that 
the author will cultivate his great natural powers; but we would 
earnestly recommend him in future to choose for his theme instead of 
the crimes of a Spanish king, some of the holy and noble deeds 
of Christian men of old, for which we think his high- wrought tone of 
feeling and graphic style peculiarly fitted. 



Faiik and Praeiiie, Being nmdry thoughU in Verse, By a Country 
Curate. 

Thb title given to this little volume of very tolerable verses seems to 
us much too comprehensive and important. The entire Faith and Practice 
of Christians would indeed require a far more extensive and powerful 
enunciation than we could expect to find in a work like this. For all 
else, so far as it goes, we will gladly recommend* this pleasing little 
book. The actual poetry is not very striking, nor the doctrinal teach- 
ing strongly marked ; but every line breathes bo pure and excellent a 
spirit, that we cannot but reverence therein the evident traces of that 
deepest wisdom which is attained by the practice of holiness. We 
doubt not it may be a soothing pleasure to many to find in these little 
poems the echo of those thoughts which are stirred in the heart by the 
contemplation of holy things. We could wish, however, that the 
author had abstained from treating in mere verse of a matter so 
infinitely holy and awful as the Blessed Eucharist. It has ever seemed 
to us the gpreat evil of sacred poetry that it induces the too familiar 
handling of High Mysteries ; although in this individual case there is 
evidently the feeling and desire of deep reverence. 
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Cabramatta, and Woodleigh Farm, By Mrs. Francbs Vidal, Author 
of " Tales of the Bush." London : Rivingtons. 

Therb is perhaps no class of books in which our English literature is 
so deficient as in works suitable for servants and persons in a similar 
rank of life. It is not so much that this branch of useful writing 
is altogether neglected, as that the Church has allowed it to be mono- 
polised to a pernicious extent by authors antagonistic to her principles. 
We are certain that to this passive inaction, which has opposed little or 
no resistance to the heretical teaching so zealously di£Fused by cheap 
publications designed for the middle and lower classes, may be attri- 
buted mainly the vast amount of sectarianism which prevails among 
them. It is certain that Church principles are to be found far more 
widely spread among the very poor who are dependent on the oral 
instruction of their clergy. We are therefore disposed to consider 
any work valuable which affords suitable reading for persons in that 
rank, even if it had no other merit than that of affording them amuse- 
ment, without conveying along with it the usual quantum of poisonous 
doctrine. Mrs. Vidal's book, however, has much better claims on our 
notice. It is adapted, we should say, solely for the class we have 
mentioned, and may be very practically usefid to them. Her remarks 
are full of plain, honest, good sense, and there is a tone of excellent 
feeling throughout the work. It is also satisfactory to find that where 
she does bring forward religious matters, her views appear to be sound 
and orthodox. We prefer her first tale (Cabramatta) to the second : 
both because it gives an interesting picture of peasant life in Austra- 
lia, which we lose in Woodleigh Farm, where the scene is laid in Eng- 
land, and because the latter contains certain passages we could have 
wished omitted. They are those in which all the blame of the faults 
and even crimes of the servants in a large establishment would seem 
to be thrown on the laxity and carelessness of their master and mistress. 
However beneficial it might be to the rich to be impressed with a 
deeper sense of the evils their example may work, it yet seems to us a 
dangerous doctrine to place before their inferiors, who like all other 
baptized Christians, must stand or fall on their own responsibility 
alone. The tale is, however, well told, and contains much that is 
good and useful. 



Parochial Sketches, in verse. By the Rev. R. W. Wilson Evaks, B.D., 
Author of the " Rectory of Valehead," &c. London. Rivingtons. 
18mo., pp. 260. 

Wb always meet Mr. Evans "with greater pleasure in verse than in 
prose. Possessed of right feelings, he seems constitutionally unable to 
carry them out to definite results. In poetry this defect is not per- 
ceived ; but bring him to the plain prose of dogmatic statements, and 
his weak points become apparent. In the same way, though we have 
never been at Heversham, we feel quite certain that Mr. Evans' prae- 
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tice as regards the Order and Services of the Sanctuary would be found 
to fall far short of what his books seem to sanction and recommend. 
Here happily we have nothing to do but to approve. The " Sketches" 
are not likely indeed to emulate the popularity of Mr. Evans' first work, 
but they will be acceptable, we are sure, to a large circle of readers, — 
to all indeed who can admire an ardent love of nature, combined with 
a fund of genuine religious feeling. 



We have never read anything more utterly false than the so called 
TVue Idea of Baptism, by Lord Conglbton, who, it appears, is an anti- 
nomian dissenter, and wishes the Church to abandon the practice of 
Infant Baptism. His lordship is of opinion that " the possibility of the 
new life (that everlasting life) ^being lost is no small error,'* since " the 
result of the benefit being a thing that it is possible to lose, is, that the 
baptized are put under a covenant of works" &c. &c. Confidence of 
assertion is usually proportioned to the density of a man's ignorance, 
and we have no fear that any decently educated Churchman should be 
led astray by Lord Congleton's absurdities : nor have we much hope 
of converting one who, with so small a knowledge of the Inspired 
Word of God as his lordship possesses, has the Antichristian self- 
confidence to treat with contemptuous neglect the concurrent testimony 
of the Saints of all ages to its true interpretation. We beg to ask his 
lordship, whether those who find texts for him ever directed his atten- 
tion to S. John XV. 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. iii. 17 ; vi. 16; ix. 27; x. 1 — 12; 
xii. 13 ; Gal. iii. 26—28 ; Heb. iii. 12—19 ; iv. 1, 11 ; v. 9 ; &c. &c. 
for we should transcribe best half of the New Testament were we to 
attempt to show his lordship the extent to which it teaches that the re- 
generate are in such sense under a covenant of works, that unless their 
will co-operates with the grace of God so as to bear good fruit, they 
will become " twice dead,** S. Jude 12. If he is not " wise in his own 
conceit," but only misguided, and will condescend to learn from those 
who really have searched the Scriptures to some purpose, we would 
refer him to Mr. Dodgson's Controversy of Faith, and Archdeacon 
Harrison's recent Charge for the true meaning of some of those texts 
which he utterly misunderstands. 

Uncleanness : the ruin of body and soul, (Masters,) is the title of two 
sermons, which in these squeamish days it must have required not a 
little courage to preach and to print. We will only say of them that 
they greatly enhance our respect for the writer, as well as for the sys- 
tem which is reaching to so deep-seated an evil as that of juvenile im- 
purity. 

With several of the answers to the inquiry. What has hindered the 
Anglican movement in the Church of England? (Baldwin,) we quite 
agree. Bad sermons, and indistinct utterance of prayers, have been 
but too common faults with High Churchmen. In some respects, how- 
ever, the line which the writer recommends would be to the full as 
offensive as that which he condemns ; in others it is altogether without 
wai/ant. 
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Mr. Richardson, Head Master of Appleby Grammar School, out 
afford to make merry with Mr. Goode and the Gorham heresy. In 
this frame of mind we are as far as possible from sympathizing with 
him, and are sure it must render his Letter to Mr, Goode, (London, 
Ollivier,) distasteful to all religious persons. The indifferent, how* 
ever, who havcTeached those 



" templa aerena 
Despicere onde queas alioB, paasimque yidere 
Errare, atqae yiam palaDtes quaerere yitae," 



and from the height of their philosophy, view the whole controyersy as 
a matter of mere literature, which in no way concerns the welfiBire of 
souls, will find in it a very real exposure of the incredible absurdity of 
many of Mr. Goode's arguments. 

The Chtarch Mueidan, (Edwards and Hughes,) is a periodical much 
of the same kind as " the Parish Choir." It la conducted evidently by 
persons well skilled in Church Music, but appears wanting in that tem- 
per which should distinguish whatever professes to be an organ of the 
Church. There is a very o£fensive and unworthy notice of Mr. Hel- 
more's Psalter. 

Mr. Sbwbll has published a very striking volume of Whitehall Ser- 
mons, entitled " ne Character of Pilate and the Spirit of the Age.'* 
(J. H. Parker.) It is a most providential circumstance that at this very 
critical time the congregation of Her Majesty's "Chapel Royal** should 
possess so able and feithful a Preacher. 

A new edition of a book that has done good service to the Church 
has just been published by Rivingtons, — Mont's Commentary on the 
Prayer Book, 

Mb. Thovab Carltlb, the author of a little Tract On the Sacrament 
of Baptism, (Bosworth,) is, we presume, an Irvingite. His state- 
ments on the doctrine of Baptism are nevertheless sound and forcible. 

Mb. Grubber's Complete Statement of the Church's Doctrine of Holy 
Baptism, (Masters,) is a most useful " Tract for the times.'* The 
author first states the doctrine in the Church's own words, and then 
illustrates it by a comment on the diflferent passages of Holy Scripture 
which refer to it. We strongly recommend it for circulation in neigh- 
bourhoods where UQsound views prevail. 
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MR. GOODFS EXAMINATION IN THE COUNCILS. 

. A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter. From William Goode, M.A. 
Hatchard. 1850. 
Guardian Newspaper^ for May 1, 1850. 

When any one is put forward by a body of men as the depository 
of their traditions^ and the exponent of their minds, to test his 
competency becomes a matter of some importance to the public at 
large. Such is the position which is occupied, or at least claimed, 
by Mr. Goode, in the Puritan party. The Bishop of Exeter re- 
cently exposed certain gross misquotations, by which the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as well as his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, have been imposed upon. So palpable was 
the unfairness with which the passages were selected, that most 
persons would have shrunk from the discredit of having selected 
them. But Mr. Goode is so anxious to establish his claims as the 
great advocate of his party, that he comes forward to assert his 
pretensions in the very spirit of the well known constable — *^ Me, 
an't shall please you : I am Anthony Dull." Mr. Watson has 
very properly remarked on the reckless boldness with which Mr. 
Goode exclaims : " be it remembered, the citations are only a few, 
which his Grace happened to select out of a multitude, that had 
been brought before the public." P. 58. 

It is in this character then, of Advocate-General for the Puritan 
party, that we are to accept Mr. Goode. And since this position 
may give consequence to his words, and lead men to refer to him as 
an authority, we think it necessary to test the accuracy of some of 
his statements, that our readers may know to what weight his 
testimony is entitled. It is not our present intention to reply to 
his arguments, which have been sufficiently dealt with by Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Kerchever Arnold. Their pamphlets may satisfy 
those who need such explanations, how futile are his objections to 
the unanswerable reasoning of the Bishop of Exeter. The reader's 
patience would be more tested than the edge of the writer's 
weapon, if in this manner " thrice he slew the slain." Our object 
is rather to gather up the. indications which this controversy 
supplies of Mr. Goode's competency as a theologian. Such a pro- 
cess of verification is indispensable, before any writer can take rank 
as a standard authority. Mr. Goode has no more ground to com- 
plain of it, than a candidate for the honours of Romish canon- 
ization of the preliminary inquiries of the Vatican. And that we 
may deal with him with perfect fairness, he shall be allowed. 

Vol. X. — August, 1850. k 
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according to a custom, with which many of our readers are no 
doubt acquainted, to select for himself the subject of examination. 
We will try him in a department, which he states to be among 
" the very elements of ecclesiastical literature." Such is his own 
description of the Councils of the Church, in which he tells the 
Bishop of Exeter, that ignorance would be " a discredit to us all/' 
p. 9. And he undertakes to refer his lordship to the best sources 
of information on this point, as one with which he is himself tho- 
roughly familiar, p. 10. The subject had been recommended to 
the attention of the Clergy from a quarter, to which a person so 
deeply in love with the Royal Supremacy, must attach great im- 
portance. Mr. Goode has no doubt attended to King James's 
injunctions, and we are giving him every advantage therefore, 
when in the exercise of that editorial capacity, which constitutes us 
public examiners, we bid him take up the first volume of the 
Councils. 

While he is finding his place, we must notice another circum- 
stance, which renders it the more imperative to test his preten- 
sions. It was formerly an established custom in the republic of 
letters, that men of extraordinary acquirements should be intolerant 
towards those who disputed their opinions. Everybody knows the 
style in which Scaliger conducted literary, or Luther theological 
disputations. In later days Dr. Johnson used to be the lawgiver 
of his company, and Coleridge its prophet ; while even Dr. Parr 
claimed the privilege of smoking his pipe after dinner, because his 
Greek made up for his tobacco. This right of insulting his oppo- 
nents, Mr. Goode has proceeded at once to exercise ; and has thus 
claimed the privilege of genius, before the world has decided that 
he is not a dunce. It is true that the editor of the Record has 
come out to answer for his friend. " I praise God for you, Sir," 
says that worthy ; " your reasons have been sharp and sententious ; 
pleasant without scurrility, witty without affectation, audacious 
without impudency, learned without opinion, and strange without 
heresy.'' But we apprehend that the public at large has formed 
quite the contrary estimate on this subject. We believe it to be 
generally felt that the tone and manner of Mr. Goode's recent 
pamphlet is not only inconsistent with the principles of his party, 
but even with those feelings of decency, which are usual among 
gentlemen. For ourselves, however, as men who live by the pen, 
we are not disposed to surrender those privileges which belong to 
the republic of letters. We are jealous for the common preroga- 
tive of our craft. When Mr. Goode treats an aged Bishop with an 
insolent and scornful familiarity, he is establishing the right of 
literary men to be independent of rank and station. But then it is 
the more essential that he should vindicate his claim to the high 
position which he has arrogated to himself. For we allow no 
brevet rank in the republic of learning. We ask him then to prove 
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his title to that profound emdition, which entitles him to be in- 
solent to men of rank. Let him only establish his superiority, and 
we shall be content to allow him to soar above us, and build his 
eyrie in the sun ; since his advancement will be an assertion of the 
common title of every man of letters, to 

" Hold his distant way 
Above the limits of a vulgar fate. 
Beneath The Goods how far, but far above the great/* 

* But by this time our catechumen must be prepared, and we may 
proceed m our examination of Goode the Great We remember to 
have heard of some worthy, (whom the examiners were unhand- 
some enough to pluck,) who professed to have learnt Greek, as the 
old lexicographers learnt it, before lexicons were invented. There 
is the same going to the root of the matter in the case before us. 
Mr. Goode not only tells the Bishop what is to be found in the 
Canons, but he also tells where he may find them. '' You are un- 
acquainted, it seems, even with the Code of Canons of the Uni- 
versal Church, and know not where to find it. But I am for- 
getting that your lordship will perhaps ask for some references on 
this point. My Lord, I beg pardon for omitting such a necessary 
piece of information. Not to mention then the larger Conciliar 
works, let me ask you to turn to Justelli et Yoelli Bibliotheca 
Juris Canonici Veteris, (Paris, 1661. )'' Goode, p. 10. What a 
happy instance of the contemptuous style of instruction. How 
like Malvolio, ^' quenching his familiar smile with an austere regard 
of control.'' We are sorry to be obliged to stop our great scholar 
so speedily, but we must make a preliminary objection even to this 
reference. It was in regard to the African Canons, that the Bishop 
had been referring to the Code of the Universal Church. On that 
subject then it might be supposed, from Mr. Goode's words, that 
the compilation of Justellus was an undisputed authority. But 
this is far from being the case. We turn to the dissertation of 
Covstant at the opening of Gallandius' learned work, '^ De vetustis 
Canonum collectionibus.'' ^'Canonum codioem Grsece et Latine 
publicavit Parisiis, An. 1614, Christoph. Justellus, vir dum 
viveret, ecclesiastici juris consultissimus, atque codici titulum 
indidit, codex canonum ecclesuB Africamt, Eundem item Parisiis 
An. 1061, in bibliotheca jur. can. vet. tom. I. p. 320, recudi curavit 
Guil. Yoellus, opem fercnte Henr. Justello Christopheri filio. Is 
porro codex, si sestimatur ex titulo, lectori fucum facit, utpote qui 
nil prsestat minus, quam quod pollicetur.'* Vol. i., p. 103. 

Surely Mr. Goode is not dealing fairly with the Bishop, whom 
he has undertaken to guide into a knowledge of the ancient 
Canons. Why does he refer to a work, which ou the ijarticnlar 
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point in question — the African Canons — '^ lectori fucum facit,** — 
** nihil prastat minus, quam quod pollicetur ?'^ Or is it that this 
great scholar himself was not aware of the defects of the work to 
which he was referring ? If so, he seems to illustrate the truth, 
that the greatest clerks are occasionally caught napping. Aliquando 
Bonus dormitat. But no doubt we have only struck our harpoon 
into the Leviathan while he was slumbering for a moment near 
the surface, and he will retreat into the depth of those *' larger 
Conciliar works,'^ of which he speaks with so much familiarity. 
We fancy him with the huge pile of Mansi by his side, while for 
usual reference he takes down the more manageable tomes of 
Hardouin. We must be prepared to follow him to his home in 
these massive repositories of learning, if we would do justice to the 
profoundness of his knowledge. 

We invite Mr. Goode then to turn to the volume of Hardouin, 
from which he makes an extract in his tenth page. li is not of 
much moment that he mistakes the book which he has in his 
hands, and refers us in his note to the second instead of the first 
volume ; nor again, that his extract is so partial as to misrepresent 
Hardouin's testimony ; the first is a want of accuracy, the second 
of fairness, but with these we are not concerned ; we are only ex- 
amining Mr. Goode's learning. To this point then we proceed. 
The Bishop of Exeter had referred to^ the Canons of the Fourth 
Council of Carthage; Canons of considerable, but not of un* 
impeachable authority. On this Mr. Goode observes, *' Hear 
what Hardouin says of the Council, which you have spoken of in 
such terms. Of this Council, Ferrandus Diaconus, Dionysius 
Exiguus, the Code of Canons of the African Church, and all the 
collectors of Canons, both Greek and Latin, are silent. And it 
appears from Hardouin, that the MSS. in which these Canons are 
found, vary very much in the title prefixed to them. Their sup- 
posed date lies between the years 898 and 436. So that this 
Canon, which is to show us what was required of every one ' in the 
Primitive Church,' before his consecration as a Bishop, was not 
enacted till at least the end of the fourth century.'' Goode, p. 10. 

Now we do not enter into the Bishop's defence ; though it has 
been shown that a very good defence might be made for him, in a 
letter, signed E. B. P., in the Guardian of May 1. And even if 
this Fourth Council of Carthage were of more questionable autho- 
rity, yet the frequent references made to it show that it only ex- 
pressed what might be shown aliunde to rest on Catholic consent. 
This might be understood even from Hardouin, if Mr. Goode had 
not chosen to confine his extract to what he supposed made for 
him. But with this we have nothing to do. We are examining 
Mr. Goode, not the Bishop. We wish to ascertain, whether he 
has any real knowledge of the works to which he refers, or is only 
citing an authority, of which practically he knows nothing. Nqw 
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any ooe> who has been in the habit of studying the Councils, 
knows that there exist certain rules, which are the very A. B. C. 
by which their authority is to be determined. Among the first of 
these is the question, wnether the date assigned to the supposed 
Council falls within the lifetime of the Bishops who are alleged to 
have subscribed it. Now there is one very remarkable name ap- 
pended to the Fourth Council* of Carthage. '' Augustinus 
Hippone-Begiensis subscripsi.'^ But Mr. Goode tells us of these 
Canons, "their supposed date lies between the years 898 and 
436.'^ If the latest of these dates then can be ascribed to the 
Council in question, its canons must plainly be a forgery, for S. 
Augustine died A.D. 430. How came Mr. Goode to overlook 
such an obvious objection as this, and what familiarity can a man 
have with the Councils, who fails to observe circumstances so 
material ? 

But we have a further question to ask Mr. Goode respecting 
the date of this Council, — a question which will detect him, if we 
mistake not, in one of the grossest and most damaging mistakes 
ever made by a person who pretended to learning. We are well 
aware that ordinary writers make many mistakes, but a man has 
no right to lay claim to be the learned man of his age, and to refer 
to great works, as if he was intimately acquainted with them, when 
he only knows them by name, or has hunted out a reference in 
them. Mr. Goode ought not, we say, to have talked so pom- 
pously of " the larger Conciliar works,^^ if he had seen nothing but 
their backs as they stand on the shelf in Zion College Library. 
We take leave to tell Mr. Goode, in the words which he thinks it 
decent to use to a Bishop, '* Such a blunder as we have here, pro- 
ceeding from one in your position, is a discredit to us all. It 
shows a want of acquaintance with the very elements of ecclesi- 
astical literature.^' (Goode, p. 9.) So says Mr. Goode, when 
just about to expose himself in the most palpable manner. For 
e proceeds to tell us, respecting these Canons : " their supposed 
date lies between the years 398 and 436.'' (Goode, p. 10.) Why 
does Mr. Goode suppose this to be their date ? No chronologist, 
we will answer for it, has told him so. He tinisted probably that 
his readers would take it for granted that he must have grounds 
for his assertion ; and he was glad himself to push the date of the 
Council as late as he could, under the idea of diminishing its au- 
thority. For we are in a condition to show that his statement is a 
mere guess, not only because it is utterly erroneous, but also 
because we can account for his making it. And it is a guess which 
affects an important point, because he places great weight upon 
the late date of the Canons in question. Now we affirm, that the 
reason why he says, " their supposed date lies between the years 
398 and 436," is that in the margin Hardouin puts ''Anno 
Christi, 398," while in the middle of the page occurs the state- 
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ment^ '' babitum ab Episcopis numero 214, sera 436.'' Here are two 
dates apparently assigned ; and Mr. Goode being utterly at a loss 
wbicb to choose, thought it was the safest thing to say the matter 
lay between them. This was a sheer guess, for he evidently had 
not the slightest idea why two dates were assigned, bat thought 
that this enigmatical expression would prevent his ignorance from 
being detected. It would haf^ been wiser, if he had attended 
to the rule often given in national schools, " if you know the thing, 
answer, but don't guess." For in this case we should not have so 
striking a proof of his utter unacquaintance with the volumes to 
which he is referring. Had he been in the habit of consulting the 
'' larger Conciliar works," he could not have failed to observe that 
not in this case only, but in very many there are assigned two 
dates. And it must have struck him as still moi*e singular, that 
these dates always vary Aom one another by thirty-eight years. 
For example, if he had turned back a few pages to the Third 
Council of Carthage, he would have found in the margin, " Anno 
Christi, 397 ;" while in the middle of the page he would have met 
with " ab Episcopis 46, sera 435." Again, if he had looked on to 
the first Council of Toledo, he would have met with " Anno Christi 
400," in the margin ; while the notice in the middle of the page is 
" Novemdecem Episcoporum sera 438." 

Now it is plainly inconceivable that this exact amount of un- 
certainty should be of perpetual recurrence. The date of Councils 
may at times be disputed, but the error will not be always identical. 
If Mr. Goode had been accustomed to refer to the Councils, he 
must have been guided to the solution of his difficulty, namely, 
that the two dates express the 'same time, onl^ that they refer to 
different eras. In MSS. of Spanish date, it is usual to refer, not 
indeed, as E. B. P. says, to the Julian era, but to the era of Spain, 
which is founded upon it. This era dates from the conquest of 
Spain, thirty-nine years before Christ, and commenced on the 1st 
January, thirty-eight years before Christ. That Mr. Goode 
should have been ignorant of this circumstance, is in itself not 
very material. But it becomes of moment in the case before us, 
because it shows his unacquaintance with those " larger Conciliar 
works," to which he refers with such unbecoming arrogance. 

But it may seem unfair to Mr. Goode to test his proficiency by 
a hasty and intemperate pamphlet ; the personalities of which he 
would by this time probably be as glad to recall, as he would to 
correct its mistakes. Let us turn back then to some work of more 
pretensions, and see if it discovers indications of acquaintance with 
the Councils of the Church. We open what we suppose to be 
Mr. Goode's great work — his "Effects of Infant Baptism;" and 
here we certainly find a reference to the *' larger Conciliar works," 
but that he shows any acquaintance with them can hardly be ad* 
mitted. At p. 32 of that work, Mr. Goode says, " the doctrine 
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that grace was always conferred upon infants in baptism did not 
become a ruled doctrine in the Church of Rome till the Council of 
Vienna in 1311, and was then only laid down as the more pro- 
bable opinion." Now here are two points mentioned — a doctrine 
of the Roman Church — a Council at which it was propounded — 
and in respect of each Mr. Goode has made a woeful blunder. He 
has supposed the dispute respecting infused habits to have implied 
that it was doubted whether the Sacraments were means of grace. 
This point however we shall not enter upon, especially as Mr. 
Ooode's error has been sufficiently exposed by Archdeacon Wilber- 
force in his "Doctrine of Holy Baptism/' It is more to our 
present purpose to look to Mr. Goode's other mistake^ which is 
noticed indeed by the Archdeacon, but respecting which Mr. 
Goode seems to us to have been let off far too lightly. This deci- 
sion, he says, became a ruled doctrine at the Council of Vienna, in 
1311. Now that Mr. Goode should know little of the doctrine of 
infused habits only shows him to be indifferently read in dogmatic 
theology, but that he should suppose the celebrated Council, in 
which Clement V. dealt so hardly with the Templars, to have 
been held at Vienna, and not, as was the case, at Vienne in 
Dauphiny, shows his unacquaintance not only with those 
"Conciliar works,'' in which we are examining him, but likewise 
with a most material part of the history of the Church. Did he 
not remember that in 1305, Philip the Fair had procured the 
election of a Ghillic Bishop to the papacy, in order that the Pope 
might be detained under French influence and within the French 
dominions ? How could he think then of transporting the Pope 
into the heart of Germany during the very period of the captivity 
(as the Romans called it) at Avignon ? Here he would have been 
guided rightly by the margin of Hardouin, in which he might 
read " Viennae in Delphinatu, Gallise provincia ;" or if he had 
looked to the Canon Law, in which the decrees of Clement V. form 
a very material portion, he would have found at the head of them, 
"Clement V. in Concilio Viennensi, (an. 1311 in Gallia.)" That 
Mr. Goode should have confounded the ancient Roman town of 
Vienne with the capital of Austria, is not in itself a matter of much 
moment ; it shows indeed that his strength does not lie in geogra- 
phy any more than in chronology : but this is immaterial : we 
notice it here as evincing his want of familiarity with the works 
which he professes to cite, and with which in his judgment, it is so 
discreditable to be unacquainted. It would be hopeless to look for 
any knowledge of the Fathers in a writer, who is so utterly unpro- 
vided even in that depai'tment of antiquity to which he himself 
invites our attention. 

Here we drop Mr. Goode, pronouncing only that we can give 
him no testamur^ but must remit him to his studies, as a person 
who professes himself a master of great books, with which he 
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shows himself to be notoriously unacqaainted. I^ Bone, qua 
virtus tua te vocat. But before we stop, we must notice 
the unfairness, with which he repeats perpetually the phrase 
"opus operatum,*' by way of raising a prejudice against his 
opponents. " Pax vobiscum " was not more useful to Wamba 
in his friar's cowl, than " opus operatum " to our author. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Badeley so far meets this matter boldly, 
as to assert that the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome are agreed as to the efficacy of Baptism in the case of In- 
fants ; and the Bishop of Bangor makes the same assertion in his 
recent Charge. So far then as the phrase ex opere operato is appli- 
cable to Infant Baptism, it does not express anything which is at 
variance with the teaching of the Church of England. Now we 
believe that this phrase, as applied by the Schoolmen to the case of 
adults, did not mean more than it did as applied to the case of 
infants. In no case was it intended to supersede the necessity of 
a right disposition, in those who were competent to possess one. 
It was merely the assertion of the evident truth, that Sacraments 
are the means, through which Almighty God bestows His blessings. 
Thus did it negative the idea that Sacraments derive their efficacy 
from the worthiness of the recipient, or the administrator, and con- 
nect their effect with that in which Almighty God has revealed 
His intention to act, — the administration of the Sacrament itself. 
To say therefore that grace is conferred upon infants by Baptism, 
ex opere operato, is only to say that it is conferred in and by Bap- 
tism itself. And it is an unfair use of these words to raise a 
prejudice under cover of the vulgar misconception that they 
assert Sacraments to be effectual merely through their outward 
exhibition, even though they are partaken of in impenitence and 
unbelief. 

It seems more necessary to expose this error, because it is shared 
or at least not corrected by some of our own writers, who should 
remember that what is Jesuitical is even more to be eschewed than 
the Jesuits. With a view of guarding against such unfairness, we 
cite the following explanation of the doctrine from Estius. 

" 'Ilie force of the above expression Catholics rightly render by say- 
ing that a Sacrament avails ex opere operato, that is, by reason of its 
being the action which it is — not by virtue of any natural efficacy, 
which there is in it, but so far as it has a Divine appointment and in- 
fallible promise of producing grace. Now inasmuch as this promise 
is conditional, and in the case of adults requires that there should be 
fit preparation, it by no means follows from this phrase, when rightly 
understood, that Qathol ics suppose Sacraments to avail without the 
good intention of the receiver. 

"That this may be the more manifest it must be known that the 
phrase opus operatum is used in contradistinction to opus operantis. There 
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are two senses, in which this last may be taken, as referring either to 
the administrator or to the recipient. For Sacraments do not derive 
their efficacy from the faith or devotion of the administrator, as Augus- 
tine teaches against the Donatists. Nor yet do they derive it from the 
receiver. For although in the receiver, if he has the use of reason, faith 
and repentance is required as a necessary preparation, (and that by 
the very institution of the Sacraments) yet Sacraments do not borrow 
from this their force and efficacy, but receive it from Him by whom they 
were instituted. 

'' Some persons then understand that the proper use of the term opus 
operaium is in contradistinction to the action of the administrator ; as 
though the phrase had been introduced in opposition to the Donatists. 
who supposed the efficacy of the Sacrament to depend on the merit of 
the minister. In this way the matter was understood by Innocent III. 

Lib. 3, c. 5 of his work on the mystery of the altar But 

others by the word operans would rather understand the receiver of the 
Sacrament. Now it is not his action, which gives its efficacy to the 
Sacrament, although preparatory action is needed (as we have said) on 
his part, in order that the end of the Sacrament may be attained. And 
tliis antithesis between the opus operatum and the opus operantis, is that 
which the schoolmen commonly had in view, in their discussions on the 
Sacraments."* 



UNITY OF ACTION: ITS NECESSITY, AND THE MEANS 
OF SECURING IT. 

If we examine any political or religious society at home or 
abroad, and ask ourselves what it is which, independently of its 

? principles, gives it a strength far beyond anything to be expected 
rom the number of its members, we shall be convinced that this 
strength cooaists in union, in possessing a provision for unity of 
action : for this is the sole point in which so many societies, differ- 
ing most widely in other respects, all agree, whilst it is equally true, 
that whatever society has neglected this most essential condition 
has always signally failed. 

It is this which has enabled the foreign political societies to 
change the state of half Europe ; and, to allude to only one in- 
stance at home, the aboUtion of the Corn Laws will be acknowledged 
to have been mainly due to the union of the abolitionists in the 
formidable Corn-Law League. 

Let us however confine our attention to the religious societies. 
The history of the Christian Church from the earliest times exhibits 
her always striving to maintain this unity of action by her councils. 
• In Lib. Sent. W. I. * 7. Vol. iv. p. 7. 
VOL. X. L 
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The Roman Catholic Church indeed has held no council for 
three hundred years, being content to forego that and many other 
inestimable privileges for the sake of obtaining, as she supposed, a 
more comnlete unity in the absolute supremacy of the Pope. But 
no sooner has that bond of union been relaxed, and perhaps threat- 
ened with extinction, than we find the French clergy hastening to 
supply its place by a recurrence to national and provincial synods. 

The slightest observation of the dissenting societies in our own 
country suffices to inform us that they are all thoroughly alive to 
its importance. This is the case not only with those whose con- 
stitution admits and requires it, but even with those whose constitu- 
tion forbids and repels such union. For even the Independents 
have so far abandoned their fundamental principle, that they now 
have a London Committee for the general management of their 
affairs, and for combining the operations of their theoretically iso- 
lated congregations. 

No Protestant sect however has been so fully sensible as the Wes* 
leyan, how indispensable is unity of action, and accordingly not 
one has so profited by it. From the very foundation of his society 
the able Founder provided for unity of action in its complex ma- 
chinery by the institution of the Conference. Without this impor- 
tant addition, admirably contrived as was the rest of its organiza- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that it would have had as brief a period 
of prosperity as that which Wesley's less clear-headed coadjutor, on 
becoming his rival, collected under the influence of a far more ex- 
citing enthusiasm. 

It is the institution of a conference which has chiefly contribu* 
ted to raise the Methodist body to a formidable position in the state. 
Its whole strength has thus been so easily concentrated, that when- 
ever occasion required, it has been enabled to carry any measure 
that seemed desirable, pouring in a multitude of petitions with un- 
examplcd rapidity, and authoritatively dictating its own terms (for 
instance on the Education Question) to the obsequious minister of 
the day. 

Of all the minor sects which have separated from the original 
Methodism by its internal effervescence, whether arising from 
a desire for a freer developement of enthusiasm or from an impa- 
tience of the power which Wesley had conferred on the ministers,-^ 
every one, as soon as it became detached, has been eager to estab- 
lish some sort of conference in imitation of the parent society. 

This brief survey abundantly proves that unity of action has been 
found indispensable to the existence of any religious society, and 
also indicates in what way experience has taught that it must 
be provided. 

If we now ask. Is there any great society which has hitherto 
overlooked the necessity for this unity, and consequently has made 
no adequate provision (or it? the reply must be, — ^The Church of 
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England is the solitary exception^ and she is accordingly suffer- 
ing the inevitable penalty for her neglect. 

But can she safely continue to overlook the instructive examples 
with which all history, political and ecclesiastical, past and present, 
abounds ? Can she with any prudent concern for self-preservation 
consent to remain destitute of a provision for that essential unity 
now more than ever necessary, when she is confronted by her well 
disciplined and united foes ? It may be that she has delayed too 
long; at any rate if she delay much longer, the proverbial weak- 
ness of the unbound fagot will receive another illustration. 

But she is awakening we trust to the necessity which is indeed 
most urgent. How came it that she slept in fancied security so 
long ? It was from her reliance on the State with which she was 
connected. When her dredm of confidence began, she stood the 
only prosperous religious society in the land, every other was dis- 
countenanced by law ; the legislature was composed solely of 
churchmen. But meanwhile other societies arose and continued to 
gather strength from that union which supplies the place of num- 
bers, and at the same time tends to numerical increase. And now 
at length, after a period of political agitation, which has resulted in 
the admission of all parties into the legislature, she awakes to find 
the government no longer as before, exclusively in the hands of her 
friends, but though still nominally her protector, yet on principle 
and from necessity ready to give up one by one her now invidious 
privileges ; she awakes to find herself, a sect, but one whose ano- 
malous condition it is, that the guardians to whose care she is 
committed are indifferently friends or foes. 

If she cannot or will not avail herself of those means for securing 
nnity of action, which were so successful in the earlier Church, and 
have produced such important results for every other religious com- 
munity, her doom is sealed, her individuality must be lost. The 
establishment may prolong its existence for a short time, but it will 
exist only as a convenient branch of police, an engine of govern- 
ment. It may indeed retain her name, but neither in doctrine nor 
in discipline will it be identical with her former self. 

Granting for a moment the pretence of our temporal rulers, that 
the royal supremacy succeeded the papal one, and allowing that 
there was a time when its exercise was useful in providing for a cer- 
tain degree of unity, we would ask, does not the assertion imply 
that there is a similar contract between the parties ? If there be 
the right of governing, it must have as its correlative— the duty of 
providing for the unity of the subordinate body, either directly, or 
should that be impossible, by permitting it to secure that unity for 
itself. But what chance is there that the Crown can at present so 
fulfil this duty as to render the efforts of the Church to secure her 
own unity unnecessary? Surely none at all, for the executive 
government is really and avowedly vested in the ministers, who arc 
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the organs of the House of Commonsy where the enemies of the 
Churchy however disagreeing in other matters^ are always ready to 
combine for her oppression. 

But another argument will probably be put forth^ and it will be 
pretended that^ inasmuch as the Church of England is a national 
establishment, she is so completely the subject of the temporal 
power, that she is restricted from self-management, and that the 
permission of such liberty would lead to the erection of an impe-- 
rium in imperio. If this be objected, the conduct of the imperial 
government in a parallel case has by anticipation furnished a de- 
cisive answer. For the Kirk is the national establishment in Scot- 
land, and yet our rulers have never interfered to prevent its 
General Assembly from discussing and arranging its afiairs, and 
determining those subjects of doctrine and discipline which in 
regard to our own Church would naturally come under the cog- 
nizance of an English synod. 

On what plea then can the Church be denied the liberty of pro- 
viding for her unity of action ? Shall we be told that it is unneces- 
sary for her? We find every society — political or religious — 
instinctively seeking it and adopting very similar or analogous 
means for securing it ? Will any one say that the royal supre- 
macy is adequate to this purpose ? We have seen reason to believe 
that if it ever was — it is now powerless to eficct the unity we need, 
although wielded by unfriendly hands, it may be made a formidable 
instrument of oppression, it may be added, that if, when the 
legislature was composed solely of members of the Church, the 
royal supremacy was not considered sufiBcient for her protection, 
surely she has the stronger claim now to have an additional safe- 
guard, when her position is so greatly altered. Again, will it be 
said, that for the Church to possess such liberty, is irreconcileable 
with the very principle of a national establishment ? We may then 
point to the General Assembly, and ask what are the special rea- 
sons for denying a privilege to the Church which has always been 
conceded to the Kirk ? Is there such a difference in their relations 
to the State, as would amount to a valid reason for the refusal in 
the one case, and for the concession in the other ? 

There are only two differences of relation, and neither of them, 
it will be seen, supports such an inference. 

The Queen is indeed the Supreme Governor of the Church, and 
being so is a member of it, and ' interested in its prosperity. But 
the ministers, who in her name, exercise all real power, may be 
members of the Kirk, or belong to any of the various sects. This 
then can hardly constitute a sijdScient difference of relation. 

Again, the Bishops have seats in the House of Lords. But the 
proportion of spiritual peers is now very trifling, and becomes less 
every day. Their numoer is fixed by the recent enactments for 
the creation of new sees^ and it has been plainly intimated that no 
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more will be admitted to the House of Lords — the presence, there- 
fore, of a score of Bishops in the least important branch of the le- 
gislature, is mere moonshine as regards the protection of the 
Church. In another point of view it affords a colourable pretext 
for saying that she consents through them to the passing of laws 
which restrict her freedom. But as they are nominees of the 
Crown, it offers in the absence of a national synod, no security at 
all against any aggression upon her doctrines, or her discipline, 
which the Ministers may choose to attempt. 

We have called these the only differences of relation, for it can 
hardly be urged as the ground for refusing to the Church what has 
been granted to the Kirk, that the Crown possesses a more valua- 
ble patronage in the Church of England, and that this would be 
imperilled. Those who employ such an argument, cannot mean 
the legitimate exercise of the patronage of the Crown, which could 
not be affected, but another and very different use of it, which would 
not pass without remonstrance, when the Church was no longer 
gagged; But are ministers prepared boldly to avow their inten- 
tion to distribute the patronage of the Crown for the double 
purpose of rewarding political adherents, irrespective of their 
capacity to serve the Church, — and of forwarding their own views, 
for silently altering her doctrines, and subverting her little remain- 
ing discipline? To such acts of oppression a synod would un- 
doubtedly offer a strenuous opposition. It is impossible to assign 
any other motive than this for denying the Church of England that 
liberty to provide for her unity of action, without which it is idle 
to suppose she can much longer exist, except as a creature of the 
State. But however much it may indispose the government to 
sanction this liberty, the discovery of such a motive can only prove 
an additional stimulus to zealous churchmen to struggle to obtain 
it, since their ultimate failure must render them no less solicitous 
than the dissenters themselves, that her connection with the State 
should be dissolved. 

Unless therefore we are willing to choose the latter alternative, 
which would indeed leave the Church free to act, but which the 
most thoughtful of her sons have always regarded as full of peril 
to the Christian privileges of the nation, and on that account to be 
adopted only in the last resort, we shall earnestly seek to obtain 
such safeguards for the liberty of the Church as are absolutely ne- 
cessary to her well-being, and not inconsistent with her connection 
with the State. The revival of a National Synod is the only means 
for securing that unity of action, without which her condition must 
henceforth be one of bondage, as respects the State, and of help- 
lessness as respects the hostile societies. 

Some will no doubt tell us, that the Church already has her 
Convocation, which meets but to adjourn at the opening of every 
Parliament, and that all that is required, is the royal (or rather 
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ministerial) penuissian for it to deliberate on the a£Fairs of the 
Church. Were this indeed all that is wanted in the present emer- 
gency^ we should have been content like them, to petition for its 
revival as a deliberative assembly, and not doubted that the future 
might safely be left in its hands. But assured that a mere revival 
of the Convocation would not only be productive of no good, but 
tend almost inevitably to introduce fresh causes of disunion, we 
will first explain why the old Convocation would be inefficient in 
the present crisis, and then point out what changes are necessary to 
transform it into a National Synod. 

To prove that it would be inefficient is an easy task. With 
regard to the Upper House, we shall simply observe, that 
were our Bishops so chosen that they could be accounted trust- 
worthy judges of the doctrines, and discipline of the Church, we 
might feel no difficulty in submitting to the decisions of a synod of 
Bishops, such as has often in earlier times swayed the destinies of 
the Church. But under existing circumstances, considering how 
they are, and still more how they are likely in future to be, chosen, 
our confidence in the Upper House taken alone would argue 
a mental hallucination. Since therefore a Low^er House is indispen- 
sably necessary to check the tendencies of the Upper, its composi- 
tion is a matter of the utmost importance. But what is the 
Lower House of the old Convocation? It is seen at a glance to be 
a mere oligarchy instead of being what as a synod it ought, a fair 
representation of the English Priesthood. 

It consists of one hundred and forty-three members.* — Of these, 
ninety-nine, or more than two-thirds, are dignitaries— of whom the 
greater part are nominees of the crown and consequently subject — 
for obvious reasons still more subject — to the same influence as the 
Bishops. There remain then only forty*four, or rather less than 
one-third of the whole, who can be reckoned independent members, 
being the proctors of the beneficed Clergy- How little weight so 
small a minority could possess in deciding any question requires 
no remark. But this is not the sole objection. The original object 
of Convocation being similar to that of Parliament to furnish a 
revenue to the Crown, enables us to understand this at first sight 
extraordinary composition of its lower house. It explains why the 
wealthy dignitaries are so fully represented, and why the proctors 
of the beneficed Clergy atom are summoned. No other Clergy in 
fiict were taxable. 

It is easy to imagine how though assembled with another design 
than that of constituting a Synod, the convocation would in the 
absence of one naturally assume its place. But when the Clergy 

* We have not forgotten that the English Church has at present two Convoca- 
tions, and that in the Convoeation at York the beneficed Clergy bear a larger propor- 
tion to the Dignitaries, bat it most be quite obvioos, that if we are to have a real 
Synod of the English Chorch, that Synod should be an united representation of both 
provinces. 
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surrendered the privilege of taxing themselv^es^ its real occupation 
was at an end. It so rapidly lost its importance that little more 
than half a century afterwards^ the government having no further 
occasion for its services in the way of contribution^ and finding it 
an obstruction to the political measures of a new dynasty^ expe- 
rienced little or no difficulty in reducing its meeting to a mere 
formality. The wonder is, that it was not suppressed altogether. 
From that period the Church, as every one knows, has seen the 
Convocation assemble and disperse without the slightest expecta- 
tion that it would again sit as a deliberative Synod. There is but 
one reason to regret, that though deprived of the functions of one, 
it was not abolished. If indeed it had continued to sit, its totd 
unfitness for the purpose of a Synod would have become apparent 
long ago. But its preservation as a form will nevertheless prove a 
happy incident should it facilitate the attainment of a real Synod. 

We have called the lower house an oligarchy. If its original 
composition has fairly exposed it to such an imputation, the proof 
is easy that it far more richly deserves that character now. It does 
so for two reasons. 

The first — because the number of dignitaries in it remaining the 
same, they are, in consequence of the diminution in the number 
of members in each Cathedral chapter elected out of a smaller body, 
and by a closer corporation than formerly. 

The second — because the number of unbeneficed Clergy has im- 
mensely increased. 

For these reasons it is utterly impossible that the Convocation 
with a lower house on the old model, could, after an imposed silence 
of a century and a half, resume the important functions of a Synod. 
It could not do so with the slightest chance of success. The very 
idea is preposterous. 

If the lower house be necessary, and that it is necessary has been 
already shown, its composition must be very different from that of 
the old one. 

Since the secular functions of Convocation have been long ago 
transferred to the Parliament, and it would no longer have to deal 
with the property of the Church, but would meet solely as a spi- 
ritual Synod to discuss matters of doctrine and discipline, there can 
be no pretence for shutting its doors against any member of the 
priesthood and still less for refusing him the privilege of voting for 
a representative. In the subjects for discussion all have an equal 
interest, and to take part in deciding them an equal right ; all 
therefore must be permitted to vote, and all must be eligible to 
become representatives. A lower house elected on an exclusive 
system would not be endured in actual operation. 

But how can the proposed change be effected with the least pos- 
sible disturbance ? We answer — By means of the existing machi- 
nery. The old Convocation has been at any rate de facto the 
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National Synod. It ought therefore to be afforded the opportunity 
for devising its own reform. This would be the wiser course, for 
it would diminish, perhaps remove, the opposition of those cautious 
tempers which dread all innovation. It would be the only safe one, 
for the only alternative must be to leave the composition of a new 
Synod to the caprice of the minister of the day. 

The great change effected a few years ago in the political con- 
stitution of this country, supplies us with a precedent which our 
opponents are bound to respect. The House of Commons agreed 
to the Reform Bill for the express purpose of rendering itself a 
more adequate representation of the altered condition of the nation. 
Is it too much to ask that Convocation should be permitted to copy 
so illustrious an example ? Is it too much to hope that if it were 
once more assembled, its members would be convinced of the ne- 
cessity for a Reform which is still more apparent ? 

The political world affords another argument for the Convocation 
to attempt its own reform. It has become quite certain that if the 
Church be not allowed to utter her voice .through a regular and 
legitimate channel, she will be perpetually agitated by the forma- 
tion of unauthorized societies. Now it may be observed that a 
reason perfectly similar was one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of the Reform Bill. 

Of course the Convocation cannot meet for the discussion of 
any matter without the permission of the Crown. But a govern- 
ment which prides itself on having carried a reform of the House 
of Commons, cannot if sufficient pressure be employed, refuse to 
sanction the meeting of Convocation for the express purpose of 
settling its own Reform. The Convocation once assembled, a simi- 
lar pressure must induce it to decide on . such a Reform as would 
satisfy the expectations of the Church. We should then have a 
National Synod, which, having a lower house elected by the whole 
body of the priesthood, would be authorized to express the general 
sentiments. Such a Synod would find its representations listened 
to by the government, and its decisions accepted and cheerfully 
obeyed by the members of the Church. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT. 

Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of my Creed. By 
Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1850. 

It was long before we prevailed with ourselves to enter upon the 
neither light nor agreeable task of perusing with requisite accu- 
racy this compendium of repulsive infidelity, which was sent to us 
by the publisher for review some weeks ago, together with a 
scarcely less offensive pendant, issuing from the same press, in 
what is called, by a deceptive misnomer, " The Catholic Series." 
Our first impression was, to lay it aside, ignqring its existence, 
just as we should feel it a duty to treat one of the blasphemous or 
mdecent publications of Holywell Street, if any how it should find 
its way upon our study table ; something which could no more be 
handled by the mind, than pitch by the fingers, without defilement. 
On further consideration, we are inclined to qualify our antipathy, 
so far as to conceive even positive good arising from so premature 
and naked an avowal of a subtle form of infidelity, which, as an 
index to the rationalistic tendency of a popular religionism, might 
be not unattended with edification in certain quarters. On this 
principle we propose to devote a few sentences, not to a laboured 
exposition and analysis of the contents, or to a statement and re- 
futation of the line of argument pursued in the treatise, but 
simply, to some obvious practical inferences from the main conclu- 
sions arrived at by the unhappy author, and from the moral phe- 
nomenon of his work. There are some remarkable points of re- 
semblance, and still more of contrast, between the characters and 
religious history of the two Newmans — the writers respectively of 
this Essay, and of that on a kindred subject, " The Developement 
of Christian Doctrine." With a more than family likeness in the 
intellectual organism and contour of the two minds, there is a sin- 
gular diversity of mental temperament and complexion. The 
natural abilities, tastes, and education of the brothers, appear to 
have apportioned them equal advantages in moral and Uterary 
respects. Both were sent to Oxford, to prepare for admission to 
" The Ministry of the Established Church," to which field of pro- 
fessional labour their youthful religious prepossessions directed their 
ambition ; both attained to an equally high eminence, though in 
different colleges, bespeaking pretty much the same amount of 
talent, reasoning powers, knowledge, scholarship, and application. 
John Henry, the elder by a few yotrs, entered as a commoner of 
Trinity. Francis William, our author, as B commoner of Wor- 
cester ; they became severally Fellows of Oriel and Balliol. In the 
schools the younger brother carried off the highest honours: 

VOL. X. M 
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whereas John Henry succeeded only in reaching a second m Uteris 
humanioribus, in 1820, the other, six years later, was classed as a 
double first. He accordingly passed among his college contempo- 
raries as the cleverer of the two ; but both were looked np to as 
the great geniuses and original thinkers of their day. In literary 
composition, and all its constituent qualifications, the younger is 
incomparably inferior. It is qmte unaccountable, upon any ordinary 
principles of scholastic criticism, how the mind which is responsible 
for the trashy and superficial production now before us, could 
compete with and outstrip in its university career, the vast intel- 
lect, the varied knowledge, the learning, refinement, perception, 
and logic, displaved in such exercises as the Lectures on the Pro- 
phetical Office of the Church, the Parochial Sermons, or the Essay 
above mentioned. In what chiefly consists the intellectual pecu- 
liarity distinguishiiig the two, and which by an equally independent 
process, has issued in such opposite conclusions, upon the same 
subject matter, may become apparent presently ; but it is unr^- 
sonable to explain such difference upon simply mtellectual grounds, 
however else, morally or psychologically, it be to be accounted for. 
Neither brother remained long satisfied with religion as he found 
it, in its popular forms around them. Both felt distressed at 
certain practical unrealities, and still more perplexed at a want of 
logical precision in some of the received dogmas. Whatever did 
not seem exactly to quadrate with their sense of intellectual pro- 
priety, was at once fastened on by an almost morbidly keen dis- 
cernment, and regarded as a difficulty in the way ; and then, if 
not mastered and explained away, was still uncomfortably realized, 
and suspected as the evidence of some radical mistake. Thus both 
proceeded to investigate the phenomena of Christianity, treating it 
as an ufea, capable of metaphysical developement. The result of 
the investigation, so far as it nas hitherto proceeded, is to be found 
in the " Phases of Faith,'' and the parallel Essay more than once 
adverted to, and in the fact that the 'Mate Fellow of Ballipr' is 
now lecturer of the new Unitarian Seminary in the metropolis, and 
the "late Fellow of Oriel," a brother in the order of Oratorians 
of S. Philip Neri, and a staunch advocate of Ultra-Montane and 
Liguorian theology. 

At this point, then, a very serious and most important reflexion 
arises out of the premises, as here stated. Two minds, pretty 
equally capacious, pretty equally gifted in intellectual respects, very 
similarly constituted, very similany cultivated, are engaged for a 
course of years in a phQosophical inquiry upon the evidences and 
theory of religion ; they arrive at contradictory conclusions : does 
not the event illustrate; in a very striking and cogent manner, 
what is more frequently assertea thau received as a first principle 
in Christian ethics, — ^that high intellect is no test, but rather the 
Contrary, of religious truth ? It is a fair inference at least, that 
the one issue in this case does balance and neutralize to a great 
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extent the moral effect of the other. We mean that, if it be ar- 
gued, as we have heard it argued, " here you have a man, of im- 
mense ability, and untarnished character, a religious man, who can 
have no motive connected with immorality of conduct for wilful 
perversion of his reason, or blindness to the truth — such an one, 
after a calm and dispassionate investigation, and giving his reasons 
for every step in his process of inquiry, concluding that the Bible 
is no more than any other book, is self-contradictory, is full of his- 
torical misstatements, of scientific blunders, nay of immoralities — 
that the Church is still less trustworthy as a witness to God's 
truth — ^that Christianity altogether is nothing but a myth, with 
scarcely a grain of objective reaUty to furnish subject-matter of 
formal dogma; what then are we to beUeve?" — surely, we have 
an answer ready at hand to this piece of sophistry, in the counter 
aspect of the fact, — that we can point to another mind, alike truth- 
loving, ardent, blameless of perversity, or unworthy motive, of 
equal potency and caUbre, and fashioned in the same mould — ^pro- 
ducing his reasons for a contrary result. Whatever moral weight 
is due to the one consideration, may be claimed, at least in equal 
measure, of the other. And thus it goes far as a confutation of 
the theory of either Newman, that the one brother is unconvinced 
by the rationale of the other. 

Not, however, as already stated, that we think for a moment, 
the one work at all comparable to the other on its own merits, 
either in moral or intellectual respects.* The " Phases of Faith'' is 
nothing more than an ingenious amplification of difficulties, which, 
in det^ have been answered, over and over again, in various 
elementary manuals of divinity, and cumulatively by Butler's 
Analogy, and other arguments on a great scale. It is simply a 
reproduction, in a popular form, of the sentiments of Channin^, 
and philosophy of Strauss. But no one can question the origi- 
nality of the ''Essay on Developement," if not in its principle at 
least in its method of working out, and in the wonderful historical 
exegesis, by which it is principally fortified. Perhaps the following 
passage in the volume of the younger Newman, interesting for its 
own sake, may suggest some points of contrast in the character of 
the two minds. 

"One person there was at Oxford, who might have seemed my 
natural adviser ; bis name, character, and religious peculiarities have 
been so made public property, that I need not shrink to name him : — I 
mean my elder brother, the Rev. John Henry Newman. As a warm- 

* T^e following are specimens of the style of logic of the younger Newman : — 
** * Saffer little children to come unto me,' was urged as aecisive ^of infant baptism) ; 
but it occurred to me that the disciples woidd not hare scolded the little childrett away, 
if tbey had ever been accuatomed to baptize them." (Phases of Faith, p. 9.) " Did 
Paul go about preaching the Bible ? Nay» but he preached Christ. The New 
Testament did not as yet exist ; to the Jews he necessarily argued from the Old Tes- 
tament ; but that * faith in the book' was no part of Paul's gospel, is manifSsst from 
his siTing no list of sacred books to hia Gentile oonvertB." (ibid. p. Ul.) 
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hearted and generous brother, who exercised towards me paternal cares, 
I esteemed him and felt a deep gratitude : as a man of Tarions oahare 
and peculiar genius, I admired and was proud of him ; but my doc- 
trinai religion impeded my loving him as much as he desenred, and 
even justified my feeling some distrust of him. He never showed any 
strong attraction towards those whom I regarded as spiritual persona 2 
on the contrary I thought him stiff and cold towards them. Moreover 
soon after his ordination, he had startled and distressed me by adopting 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; and in rapid succession worked 
out views which I regarded asfiill-blown Popery I I speak of the years 
1823-6 : it is strange to think that twenty years more had to pass 
before he learnt the place to which his doctrines belonged. 

" In the earliest period of my Oxford residence I fell into uneasy col- 
lision with him concerning Episcopal powers. I had on one occasion 
dropt something disrespectful against Bishops or a Bishop, — something 
which, if it had been said about a Clergyman, would have passed unno- 
ticed: but my brother checked and reproved me, as I thought, very unin- 
structively, — ^for ' wanting reverence towards Bishops.' I know not then 
and I know not now, why Bishops, as such, should be more reverenced 
than common clergymen, or clergymen, as such, more than common men. 
In the world I expected pomp and vain show and formality and coun- 
terfeits ; but of the Church, as Christ's own kingdom, I demanded 
reality and could not digest legal fictions. I saw round me what sort of 
young men were preparing to be Clei^men ; I knew the attractions of 
family ' livings ' and fellowships, and of a respectable position and un- 
definable hopes of preferment. I farther knew« that when youUis had 
become Clergymen through a great variety of mixed motives, Bishops 
were selected out of these Clergy on avowedly political grounds ; it 
therefore amazed me how a man of good sense should be able to set up 
a duty of religious veneration towards Bishops. I was willing to 
honour a lord Bishop as a peer of Parliament ; but his ofiice was to me 
no guarantee of spiritual eminence. To find my brother thus stop my 
mouth, was a puzzle : and impeded all free speech towards him. In 
fact, I very soon left off the attempt at intimate religious intercourse 
with, or asking counsel as of one who could sympathize. We talked 
indeed a great deal on the surface of religious matters ; and on aome 
questions I was overpowered and received a temporary bias firom hia 
superior knowledge, but as time went on and my own intellect ripened, 
I distinctly felt that his arguments were too fine-drawn and subtle, qftem 
elaborately missing the moral points and the main points, to rest on some 
ecclesiastical fiction ; and his conclusions were to me so marvellous and 
painful that I constantly thought I had mistaken him. In short he waa 
my senior by a very few years : nor was there any elder resident at 
Oxford, accessible to me, who united all the qualities which I wanted in 
an adviser. Nothing was left for me but to cast myself on Him who is 
named the Father of Lights and resolve to follow the tight which He 
might give, however opposed to my own prejudices, and however I 
might be condemned by men. This solemn engagement was made in 
early youth, and neither the frowns nor the grief of my brethren can 
make me ashamed of it in my manhood/'* 

• Phases of Faith, pp. 1(K-13. 
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To take first the latter paragraph in this passage, which we have 
marked by italics, as indicating a verjr remarkable contrast in the 
method of reasonings adopted and habitually employed by the two 
brothers. It will surprise those, who are accustomed to regard 
Father Newman as not only the mostj)rofound but the clearest- 
headed thinker of the day, as distingmshed no less by the perspi- 
cacity, than the ingenuity and subtilty of his disquisitions, to find 
him thus described by one who rivals him in intelligence and ac- 
complishments, as indefinite, irrelevant, inconclusive in his style of 
argument. How is this discrepancy of criticism to be accounted 
for ? Simply, we believe, because the elder brother delights and 
abounds in, the younger discards and abominates, the use of 
paradox. Paradox is the form in which truth most approves itself 
to the mind of John Henry Newman, which is to him an evidence 
of truth, self-recommendatory, — while plain naked statements and 
simplicity of view are received by him suspiciously, as wanting in 
depth, unreal, and fallacious. On the other hand, nothing satis- 
fies the perceptive faculties of Francis William, but bare and 
accurate outline, visible and tangible to the mind's eye and hand, 
reducible to the same necessary matter, axiomatic definition, pre- 
cise process of demonstration, and almost the same illustrative 
lineal figure, as geometrical theorem and problem. Probably, 
his practised study and success in mathematics, and their applica- 
tion to the exact and physical sciences, may account for this intel- 
lectual difierence, so far as it depends upon pure intellect, in the 
gainer of the doubU-firsU However, if the difference be a real 
one, — and it is manifest on the most superficial acquaintance with 
and comparison of the writings of the respective authors, — it 
leaves no room for wonder at the difference of result in a theological 
investigation. 1!^% genius ot both brothers, as distinct from their 
knowledge and attainments, consists in a singular facility of realiz- 
ing passing thoughts, recollecting them, fixing them, arranging 
them, and viewing them in their mutual relation. Thus the 
difficulties of revealed religion, — in regard to holy Scripture, 
Church history, dogma, polity, the whole Christian system, and 
existing phenomena, — thoughts about which, almost or quite scep- 
tical, have, we suppose, passed through the minds of most men at 
some periods of their life, and have been either explained away or 
balanced by difficulties on the other side, without tending to acttud 
infidelity, — these appear to furnish the chief groundwork of theory 
to the brother theologians, are dealt with respectively according to 
their characteristic mental idiosyncrasies, become to the one there- 
fore the indices of truth in paradox, to the other proofs positive of 
latent error. It is no wonder, that the line of argument pursued 
by each should appear inconclusive and illogical to the other. 

Each of course will meet with readers, who will be convinced by 
his reasons, and assent to his inferences and conclusions ; and so 
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be led, (we do not use either the phrase or the comparison offen- 
sively,) into '' full-blown Popery/' or infidelity. The result will 
be determined in same measure, by the intellectual character of 
the several followers. But here again, probably, there will be a 
great difference of effect ; and that telling sadly in favour of the 
infinitely worse horn of the dilemma. The argument of the 
elder Newman will be appreciated mainly by similarly constituted 
minds ; and of these many, instead of being convinced, will, from 
their very love of paradox, be set on making out a case on the 
other side. It is no imaginary instance, that one nearly ''driven 
to Rome" by the exaggerated absurdities of ''Hawkstone'^ and 
other preposterous fictions of the kind, has been put on his metal 
and repressed in an opposite direction, by the provoking sophisms 
of ''Ia>ss and Gain/' The Essay on Development, and the recent 
Lectures on certain difficulties^ &;c., are self-provided with the 
same counteractive balance of effect. A large share of imagina- 
tion is admitted into their course of reasoning, and they are 
addressed to imaginative minds ; imagination is purely construc- 
tive, and fertile of designs ; paradox therefore will be met by 
counter-paradox, and the mind satisfied with its own inventions. 
But the mode of argument followed by the younger Newman is 
simply destructive and ma^ be reduced to the following form : the 
absence of proof-positive is proof-positive the other way; if such a 
dogma is neither self-evident nor demonstrable, that is sufScient 
reason for its rejection. De non apparentibuSj et non existeniibus, 
eadem est ratio. Thus the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Atonement,—- of the Fall, original sin, sacramental grace, eter- 
nal punishment,—- of the infallibility, inspiration, and canon of 
holy Scripture, — of its historical or its subjective veracity, — are 
gradually pared off firom the credenda of Christianity, as deficient in 
logical proof and intellectual consistency. This is a style of argu- 
ment which admits of no refutation in the way of counter-state- 
ment ; on its own hypothesis, it is conclusive ; and it is suited to 
ordinary minds, i.e., to minds which are sensitive of difficulties, 
and either devoid or shy of imagination. 

Fortunately, there are tests of truth, not purely intellectual; 
there are also moral proofs ; and these will be the safeguards with 
the many. How the moral influences operate with the intellectual, 
and how, operating differently, they lead to different results, is 
plainly manifest in the two works, on which we have chiefly com- 
mented in this article. The secret but real differential in the con- 
.stitution of the two minds, incidentally peeps out in the passage 
above quoted. It appears that the two brothers started upon their 
independent course of free-thinking from different points, — the 
one accepted, the other refused, the dogmas of Baptismal Regene- 
ration and Episcopal authority. Grounding their argument on 
contradictory premises, no wonder they should have been led to 
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opposite condosions. This is easily explained by simply intellectual 
considerations ; but these will not explain all ; they wiU not explain, 
WHY one came to accept, and the other to refuse, the dogmata in 
question. The reason lies deeper and is of a moral land : to accept, re- 
quired faith and reverence in the recipient ; and these disposing qua- 
lities the one brother possessed abundantly, the other sadly lacked. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in all their several writings, or in 
their course of individual conduct, than this characteristic con- 
trast. It seems to be the special business of the elder brother's 
life, to contemplate the chief difficulties in the received phenomena 
of religious truth, to take the truth for granted, and to apply the 
mind to an explanation and maintenance of its truthfulness — to 
find out the reasons for its being true; of the younger brother, to 
reverse this process, and find out reasons for its being false. The 
following are specimens, taken almost at random, from the 
Phases, in proof of this latter allegation. He speaks of ** the very 
unusual prematureness of my religious developement,"* meaning, 
of course, that he began when very young, to think on religious 
subjects, little respective of authority. ''No one of my equals 
gained any ascendancy over me, nor perhaps could I have looked 
up to any for advice.'^t '' It was for uniform refusal to allow of 
self-contradiction, that it was more than once sadly predicted of 
me at Oxford, that I should become a Socinian.'':^ '' I felt con- 
vinced, that if I would but have contradicted myself two or three 
times, and then have added, 'That is the mystery of it,' I could 
have passed as orthodox with many. I had been charged with a 
proud and vain determination to pry into divine mysteries, barely 
because I would not confess to propositions, the meaning of 
which was to me doubtful '^^ " It is clear that A. B. and X. Y. 
would have behaved towaras me more kindly, more justly, and 
more wisely, if they had consulted their excellent strong sense and 
amiable natures, instead of following (what they supposed to be,) 
the commands of the word of Oob.''|| ''To disparage the inter- 
nally vouchsafed power of discerning truth without the Bible, or 
other authoritative system, is to endeavour to set up a universal 
moral scepticism.^'f " That the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
from the hand of S. Paul, had very long seemed to me an obvious 
certaintv^ as Jong as 1 had had any delicate feeUnp of Greek styh.**** 

The followmg are instances of more undisgmsed irrevorenoe, and 
lack of sympathy with others' reverence, such as will amply justify 
the epithet, "revolting," above applied by us to the writers in- 
fidelity. " I now discovered, that there was a deeper distaste in 
me for the detidls of the human life of Christ, than I was pre- 
viously conscious ; hence my preference for John's mys- 

• Vngt 18. t P««e 4. X Page 65. f Page 59. 

II Page 73. K Page 82. ♦♦ Page 100. 
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teriouB Jesus. Thus my Chbist was not the figure accurately 
painted in the narrative^ but one kindled in my imagination by the 
allusions and (as it were) poetry of the New Testament. I dia not 
wish for vivid historical realization — and I make no doubt such 
was fundamentally Paul's feeling."* He adds in a note, '' the 
same may probably be said of all the Apostles^ and their whole ge- 
neration. If they had looked on the life of Jesus with the same 
tender and human afiection as modem Unitarians and pious 
Romanists do^ the Church would have swarmed with holy coats 
and other reluas in the first age. l^e mother of Jesus and her 
little establishment would at once have swelled into importance. 
This certainly was not the case ; which makes it doubtful whether 
the other Apostles dwelt at all more on the human personality of 
Jesus than Paul did.^'f Consistently with one sentence in this 
shocking paragraph^ he says elsewhere^ " Hence the disgusting 
admiration and invocation of Mary's perpetual virginity: hence 
the transcendental doctrine of her immaculate conception from 
Anne, * the grandmother of God.' "J Or agam, " the modem 
divines who laud Joseph's piety towards Mary, would be very 
differently affected, if events and persons were transported to the 
present day."§ ''If only a small immorality is concerned, shall 
we then say that a miracle may justify it 7 could it authonze one 
to plait a whip of small cords, and flog a preferment hunter out of 
the pulpit 7 or would it justifjr me in publicly caUing the Queen 
and her ministers a brood of vipers, who cannot escape the damna- 
tion of hell 7 Such questions go very deep into the heart of Chris- 
tian claims." II "My historical conception of Jesus had so gra- 
duaUy melted into dmmess, that He had receded out of my prac- 
tical religion, I know not exactly when. His ' mediation ' was to 
me always a mere name, and, as I believe, would otherwise have 
been mischievous. Christ and the Denl had thus faded away 
out of my spiritual vision."^ ''What can be clearer, than that 
John has put into the mouth of Jesus the doctrines of half a cen- 
tury later, which he desired to recommend 7"** " John tells us 
that Jesus promised the Comforter, to bring to their memory 
things that concerned Him : oh, that we could have the satisfaction 
of cross-examining John on this subject ! Let us suppose him 
put into the witness box, and I will speak to him thus : ' O aged 
Sir, we imderstand that you have two memories, a natural and a 
miraculous one ; with the former you retain events as other men : 
with the latter you recall what had been totally forgotten. Be 
pleased to tell us now. Is it firom your natural or from your super- 
natural memory that you derive your knowledge of the miracle 
wrought on Lazarus, and the long discourses which you narrate 7"tt 

• Page 103. t Ibid. I Page 165. § Page 160. 

II Page 161. 1[ Page 188-190. *♦ Page 173. ttP«««176. 
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He who coald bring himself to write thus of the beloved dis- 
ciple, cannot be expected to have much more reverence for his 
Divine Master. Speaking of the prophecy of Zechariah^ he says, 
"No part of it has the most remote or imaginable similarity to the 
historical life of Jesus, except that He once rode into Jerusalem on 
an ass ; a deed which cannot have been peculiar to Him, and which 
Jesus moreover appears to have planned with the express purpose 
ofassimilatiag Himself to the lowly King here described. Yet such 
an isolated act is surely a carnal and beggarly fulfilment. To ride 
on an ass is no mark of humility in those who must ordinarily go 
on foot.'** Or again, " Suppose a biographer of Sir Isaac Newton, 
after narrating his sublime discoveries, and ably stating some of 
his most remarkable doctrines, to add, that Sir Isaac was a great 
magician, and had been used to raise spirits bv his arts, and finally 
was himself carried up to heaven one night wnile he was gazing at 
the moon ; and that this event had been foretold by Merlin ; — it 
would surely be the height of absurdity to dilate on the truth of 
the Newtonian theory, as ' the moral evidence * of the truth of the 
miracles and prophecy.'*t Lastly, the highest estimate he enter- 
tains of the mythical personage whom he supposes represented 
under the sacred titles and history of our Blessed Lord, is stated 
in the following characteristic summary, which also describes the 
religious hopes and oracles of the unhappy author : '^ Whether 
Christians like it or not, we must needs look to historians, to lin- 
guists, to physiologists, to philosophers, and generally, to men of 
cultivated understanding, to gain help in all those subiects which 
are preposterously called t^ology : but for devotional aids, for 
pious meditations, for inspiring hymns, for purifying and glowing 
thoughts, we have still to wait upon that succession of kindling 
souls, among whom may be named, with special honour, David and 
Isaiah, Jesus and Paul, Augustine, A Kempis, Fenelon, Leighton, 
Baxter, Doddridge, Watts, the two Wesleys, and Channing/' % 

We have only one or two remarks to make upon the foregoing, 
by way of grave comment and in conclusion. We regard the 
Phases of Faith as a legitimate developement in one direction, the 
theology and present ecclesiastical status of Father Newman in the 
other, of that remarkable intellectual movement, which took place, 
mainly in Oxford, some thirty vears ago. "The first novel 
opinion of any great importance that I actually embraced,^' says 
Francis William, "so as to give roughness to my course, was that 
which many then called the Oriel heresy about Sunday. Oriel 
College at this time contained many active, and several original 
minds.'^§ We need scarcely append here the long and brilliant 
catena of notorious names alluded to from this College alone, and 
from others, their contemporaries, issuing from the centre of 

• Page 199. f Page 199. % Page 232. f Page 5. 
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divergence in various degrees of Catholicism and infidelity^ and of 
which the two brother authors furnish the extretae points. Un- 
happily^ it is not the only instance in which uterine fraternity 
might be taken to illustrate the fatal contrast. When we speak of 
the " legitimate developement/' we mean that the Phases (or again 
the Nemesis) of Faith is only a full and fair carrying out of that 
principle^ which^ starting with a refusal of authoritative dogma^ 
substitutes intellectual propriety, (or so called private fudgment,) 
as a test of truth. Regarded as a result, the subject of our review 
is not likely to increase the confidence of the orthodot in that 
particular school of Theologians, whose watchword is Ireligious 
process. The concluding words of the volume might well be 
printed in letters of gold, and hung up in the common room of the 
Sterling Club :* " Surely the age is ripe for something better,— for 
a religion which shall combine the tenderness, humility, and ditin* 
terestedness, that are the glory of the purest Christianity, with 
that activity of intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, and strict 
adherence to impartial principle, which the schools of modem 
science embody. When a spiritual church has its senses exercised 
to discern good and evil, judges of right and wrong by an inward 
power, proves all things and holds fast that which is good, fears 
no truth, but rejoices in being corrected intellectually as well as 
morally, — it will not be liable to be ' carried to and fro ' by shift- 
ing winds of doctrine. It will indeed have movement, namely a 
steady onward one, as the schools of science have had, since they 
left off to dogmatize and approached God's world as learners : but 
it will lay aside disputes of words, eternal vacillations, mutual ill- 
will and dread of new light, and will be able without hypocrisy to 
proclaim ' peace on earth and good will towards men,' even towards 
those who reject its belief and sentiments concerning ' GrOD and 
His Glory.''' 

Nor is it surprising, again, that thoughtful men, seeing the result 
of over-stimulated intellect, unchecked by dogmatic and authoritative 
teaching, should feel jealousy towards a scheme of popular education 
which would ignore authority and dogma, on the fallacious hypo- 
thesis, that highly cultivated mind can reason out truth and religion 
for itself. The truth and religion likely to be reasoned out is pre- 



* sterling was an intimate friend of F. W. Newman, and is allnded to in the 
Phaaea, The following allusion too, is not uninstnictive. *' A new stimnlas was 
after this given to my mind by two short conversations with the late ezceUent Dr. 
Arnold, at Rugby. I had become aware of the difficulties encountered by physiolo- 
gists in believing the whole human race to have proceeded in about 6000 years from 
a single Adam and £ve ; and that the longevity (not miraculous, but ordinary) at- 
tributed to the patriarchs was another stumbling block. The geological difficulty 
of the Mosaic cosmogony was also at that time exciting much attention. To my 
surprise, Dr. Arnold treated all these questions as matters of indifference to reli- 
gion ; and did not hesitate to say, that the account of Noah's deluge was evidently 
mythical, and the history of Joseph * a beautiful poem.' " (p. 110.) 
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cisely of the quality oflbred as in the Phases of Faith ; a veritable 
creed for the denizeDS of Kneller Hall I And, if it be argued on 
the other hand, that the Essay of the elder Newman is a legitimate 
developement from the premises of Baptismal Regeneration and 
Apostolical succession, we admit the allegation though not to its 
full extent. We admit that Catholicism is a legitimate developement 
of the dogma of Sacramental grace and Episcopal authority, as in- 
fidelity is the legitimate developement of the converse : but then 
the theory of Father Newman is only one among many aspects 
of (generally speaking) Catholic truth, as his brother's is one form 
of infidelity. It does not follow that this theory is in all respects 
the best and true one. On the contrary, our position all along has 
been, that the one brother equally with the other has introduced 
too large a portion of the intdlectual element into his contro- 
versial exercitations, as though religious duty were mainly a question 
of critical, technical, literary theology. We will only add, that this 
remark inclusively applies to the Lectures lately delivered in the 
Oratory, which have come before us, in their printed form, at too late 
a period to admit of specific notice in this article. 



THE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Remarks on the Royal Supremaqf as it is defined by reason, his- 
tory, and the Constitution, A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. By the Right Honoubable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for 
the University of Oxford. London : Murray. 

2. The Appellate Jurisdiction of the Crown in matters spiritual. A 
Letter to the Right Rev. Askurst-Tumer, Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. By Hbnbt Edwabb Manning, M.A., Archdea- 
con of Chichester. London : Murray. 

8. The Guardian Newspaper, July 24. 

Atbhfobabt lull in the literary strife that has been going on around 
us for the last few months — induced, we may suppose, partly by the 
progress of the season, and partly also by the resort to the more 
active measures of the 23rd, enables us to review more at leisure the 
position in which we now stand, and calmly to contemplate what 
are our dangers and our duties. And indeed recent events will be 
found to have gone far in facilitating such a survey. The interval 
of time which has elapsed since the Judgment of the Privy Council 
was pronounced, has been diligently employed by the most learned 
and well-judging men amongst us in investigating the legal and 
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constitutional status of the Churchy and in examining the vsriocu 
periods of history which can throw any light upon the rehtiTe ob- 
ligations of the spiritual and temporal powers towards each other. 
At the first it might have seemed to some that material diversities 
of opinion eiasted among those who were usually accastomed to 
think and speak alike. Thus the Christian Remembrancer was said 
to take a much less serious view of the qoestion than ourselves ; 
and attempts were made to represent Dr. Pusey and Archdeecon 
Mannings Archdeacon Wilberforoe and Mr. Sewell^ Mr. Bennett 
and Mr, Irons^ as prepared to rank themselves on two opposite 
sides. The difference was but imaginary. They approadied the 
question in truth from different sides — one declaring what could 
be said upon the State side ; the other, collecting the judgments of 
Churchmen : but each was contributing the information he was 
most competent to give, and it was needful that all should be laid 
before the Church before an opinion could safely be arrived at by 
the great majority of men whose habits of Kfe have not required 
them, and whose studies had not qualified them, to make up their 
minds on a difficulty which might become suddenly emergent. The 
meeting at S. Martin's Hall may be said to have dispelled this delu- 
sion which our adversaries would gladly believe to be true, for there 
were found all the individuals referred to ranged side by side in one 
great army — all ahke come there to proclaim their sense of the 
Church's danger, and their own determination calmly.but resolutely 
to demand redreas, and to " take no rest'' until such necessary re- 
dress is granted. 

One most beneficial result of the recent meeting is, that in the 
" Protest" there adopted, the heresy of Mr. Oorham is plainly put 
forth in his own words. The Privy Council it is well known had 
tried to mystify themselves and the public by giving a fake account 
of the matter. That they should condescend to such an unworthy 
manoeuvre is only a proof of the danger t>f allowing politicians (for 
we must insist that in Lords Campbell and Langdale and the other 
members of the Council the Judicial character was wholly merged 
in the political) to have a voice in determimng the doctrinal sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the Church's Ministers. It has now "gone 
forth upon the broad sheet of every daily paper plainly and un- 
mistakeaUy why Mr. Gorham was refused Institution by the Bishop 
of Exeter, and why it is that the Church almost with one voice pro- 
tests against his being thrust upon her by a Lay Tribunal, which 
in order to justify themselv^ in so monstrous a course are com- 
pelled first of all to misstate the case, and then to fortify their 
decision by a falsification of authorities. Now all this doud in 
which they endeavoured to hide themselves has been driven to the 
winds. As it had been already shown that the authorities on 
which the Judges professed to rely spoke quite differently ; so now 
is Mr. Gorham's actual heresy plainly put on record. He may «on- 
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tradict himself^ or the Committee of CouncU may cMt what dust they 
will in their own eyes ; here are the actual words of Mr. Gorham } 
here is undeniable heresy ; this is the ground of the Churches com- 
plaint. And then again as to the distinction which persons have 
endeavoured to establish between judgments of law or fact and 
judgments of theology and doctrine^ it has been clearly shown by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce in the charge from which we quoted in our 
last Number, that in the abeyance a( the Churches legislative func^ 
tions, the Judicial sentences of the Courts are of final and supreme 
authority. The letter of a statute is of no use, if Judges make a 
practice of affixing such a gloss or interpretation upon it as shall 
altogether change its meaning ; nor is there any security in doe- 
trinal formularies so long as power is given to a certain Court upon 
appeal to eviscerate their trae and proper meaning. There is no 
remedy in such cases but fresh legishtion which shall restrain the 
private views and fancies of the Judges. And all legislation we 
know is now denied to the Church of England. So are we brought 
now to that pass that the Church is formally and legally allowing 
heresy. It is with shame and confusion that we make this state- 
ment ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact. 

Now we were ourselves the first to face the inquiry as to what 
the Church had really committed herself to in forming an alliance 
with the State, and to avow the opinion that under the altered cir- 
cnmstanoes of the times, it would be needful to seek the repeal of 
that Act of Elizabeth, by aid of which, in tract of time, by the gra- 
dual extinction of the securitiea which the Church then possessed, 
the State had unduly fettered the freedom of her prophetical 
office, and eventually and without her privity, had corrupted her 
purity. The -same ground* of inquiry hm since been gone over by 
Mr. Gladstone and Archdeacon Manning in the two very able 
" Letters" named at the head of this Article ; the former viewing 
the matter rather in its historical and constitutional, the latter in 
its practical and theological aspect ; and we think it due to our 
readers in a matter of so great moment, to give them the op- 
portunity of verifying, and, if need be, correcting what we then 
wrote when the question had but newly arisen, by aid of the more 
elaborate inquiries and greater wisdom of the writers before us. 

We shall begin wit£ showing from Mr. Gladstone what the 
Church did not give to the Crown at the Reformation. In our 
article on the Supremacy we had room only for results : as on the 
one hand we absftained from aspernng the character of the Re- 
formers, so was it not within our province to defend them. All 
that we professed or had space for was a naked review of facts. We 
neither have nor had any desire to direct scorn or censure towards 
the individuals who originated or assented to the compact that was 
then entered into between Church and State. We have far too deep 
and red a sense of the Church's danger to wish to make matters 
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appear worse than they are. And now we gladly give what may be 
considered the complement of the view then taken in words more 
eloquent and forcible than any we could ourselves employ. 

" We have now before us the terms of the great statute which, ht>m 
the time it was passed, has been the actual basis of the royal authority 
in matters ecclesiastical ; and I do not load these pages by reference to 
declarations of the Crown, and other public documents less in autho- 
rity than this, in order that we may fix our view the more closely upon 
the expressions of what may ftdrly be termed a fundamental law in re- 
lation to the subject matter before us. 

" The first observation I make is this: there is no evidence in the 
words which have been quoted that the Sovereign as, according to the 
intention of the statute, the source or fountain-head of eedeuastical 
jurisdiction. They have no trace of such a meaning, in so far as it ex- 
ceeds (and it does exceed) the proposition, that tlus jurisdiction has 
been hy law united or annexed to the Grown. 

" I do not now ask what have been the glosses of lawyers — ^what are 
the reproaches of polemical writers — or even what attributes may be 
ascribed to prerogative, independent of statute, and therefore appli- 
cable to the Church before as well as after the Reformation. I must 
for the purposes of this argument assume what I shall never cease to 
believe untUthe contrary conclusion is demonstrsfed by fact, namely, 
that in the case of the Church justice is to be administered from the 
English bench upon the same principles* as in all other cases — ^that our 
judges, or our judicial committees, are not to be our legislatois — ^and 
that the statutes of the realm, as they are above the sacred majesty of 
the Queen, so are likewise above their ministerial interpreters. It was 
by statute that the changes in the position of the Church at that great 
epoch were measured — by statute that the position itself is defined; 
and the statute, I say, contains no trace of such a meaning as that the 
Crown either originally was the source and spring of ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, or was to become such in virtue of the annexation to it of 
the powers recited ; but simply bears the meaning, that it was to be 
master over its administration. 

•• The powers given are corrective, not directive or motive powers — 
powers for the reparation of defect and the reform of abuse, but not 
powers on which the ordinary, legitimate, and regular administration of 
the offices of the Church in any way depends for its original and proper 
sanction. 

*' Is this a mere refinement, or is it a valid and important distinc- 
tion ? Is the authority entitled to redress evils in a given relation of 
life, or incorporation of men, of necessity that on which the regular 
discharge of the duties of that relation, the proper obligations attaching 
to membership in that society, depend ? 

" The answer to this question will, I think, be found to depend on 
an anterior one, namely this, whether the given relation in life, or the 
given society, is one constituted by the State, or co-ordinate with (or 
anterior to) it. In the former case the hand of the State, by its own 

« UnhappUy this oonfidenoe has been grievously dissppointed.^Eo. 
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strength, imparts to the machine its moyements ; in the other it stands 
hy, and only tempers, when need has arisen, the operation of an inde- 
pendent agency. Of an army, the State is the creative power, and as 
much directs what ought to be done as corrects what ought not to be 
done. On the other hand, the State did not create the family, yet it 
regulates, with a breadth of range that it rests only with itself to 
define, the relations of its members, yet subject to this great distinc- 
tion, that whatever interference, as between man and wife, or as be- 
tween child and parent, it may exercise, is always on the ground of 
£ftults committed or defects that have occurred, never to teach duty. 
The whole office of correction is not a normal office, but it is, as ad- 
ministered by man, an expedient ; the best that the case admits of ; a 
choice of the lesser evil ; and it would be thought ridiculous to hold 
that the duties of kin were derived from the law of the land, for this 
reason, that the family is in ftict anterior to the State, and independent 
of it, and has its duties marked out by the hand of God. But every 
one of these propositions is, as matter of historical truth, if we believe 
in the New Testament, no less incontestable concerning the Church, 
than it is concerning the family. 

" I say, therefore, it does not appertain to the State, by the nature 
of things, to be the origin of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. If not, then, by 
the nature of things, has such an attribute come to it by compact ? I 
answer, no : the compact of the Church and the State in regard to 
their constitutional relations is well defined by statutes founded on the 
prior or posterior consent of the clergy, and themselves conveying the 
consent of the laity ; and the compact contains no such condition. 

" But another question remains : Has such a claim been de facto 
made and exercised by the State, say on the ground of prerogative or 
on any other ground, and is it actually our law, sanctioned on all hands 
by acquiescence and by use for a long tract of time ? 

" I answer, no. There was indeed such a claim, and such an exercise 
of it, in the reigns of Henry VUI. and Edward VI. ; more or less of it 
certainly must have been involved in the vicar-genendship of Cromwell, 
and in the episcopal commissions of both those reigns ; for although 
those commissions only purported to confer on the prelates receiving 
them powers prater et ultra what had been imparted to them by Holy 
Scripture, yet they were powers on which the whole exercise of the 
office was immediately dependent, as was plain from the terms in which 
they were conveyed. The claim itself is palpable even in the letter of 
the proceedings of the reign of Edward VI., for in the Reformatio 
Legum it is declared respecting the king as follows : — Omnia juriS" 
dictio, ei ecclesiastica et secularise ab eo tanquam ex uno et eodemfonte 
derivantur. 

" Similar language may be found in the episcopal commissions, and 
in Statutes of this reign. But the Statutes were repealed, and remain 
so : the Reformatio Legum never gained the force of law : and with 
those commissions we have nothing whatever to do. The issue of 
them was an extravagant stretch of the power supposed to be latent in 
the admission of the royal headship. They were first issued by Henry, 
and after the demise of Edward VL we hear of them no more. They 
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were never issaed by law ; and the headahip. of which the power to 
issue them may have been supposed an attribute, has itself, after sub- 
sisting for twenty -five years, been extinct for two hundred and ninety* 
six, as far as the statute book is concerned. 

*' Whatever inference might be drawn from the use of the word 
Head is more than destroyed by the marked transition to the term 
Governor ; and the idea which that term conveys is of a negative, not 
a positive character ; it im that of a power which corrects, but does not 
actuate." 

The next passage that we shall quote relates the origin and 
growth of the alliance between Church and State at other eras and 
other countries. It is an argument of course which must be used 
with limitation. That the Church conferred extraordinary powers 
upon Constantine and Charlemagne, is an historical fact. But 
what does it prove f That the Church was right in confiding 
largely in Henry, and Edward, and Elizabeth? Certainly not. 
The most that it can prove is that the Church does not thereby 
forfeit her spiritual inheritance. It is doubtless very natural for 
the Church to be grateful and liberal to a monarch that offer? to 
befriend her. But all history, we maintain, shows that it is dan- 
gerous to "place confidence in princes." And it is plain that at 
both the periods referred to, the Church soon found out her mis- 
take. The first alliance of the Church with the Emperors, led 
speedily to a series of encroachments, from which she was at length 
only liberated, by the undaunted energy of Hildebrand, and that 
vast ambitious spiritual polity which he raised up to be the rival 
of the Imperial power. While what were the consequences in 
the west of a similar elevation of the King, is written in the lives 
of SS. Anselm, Thomas of Canterbury, and others of our own 
national saints. 

*' The temporal aspects of the life of man have ever been, and most 
always be, in the closest relations with the spiritual. Before the 
advent of our Lord the system now called Erastian prevailed : it has 
all the authority of Pagan precedent. Creed, priesthood, ritual, all 
that constituted the religion of the masses of mankind, were in a 
subjection to the state, only qualified by such advantage as the neces- 
sities of the civil power and the superstition of the vulgar secured to 
the priesthood. The religion of the world was broken up into frag- 
ments, and the State determined the order and the relations in whidi 
these should stand side by side. It was a power bom to universal com- 
mand, and to very high and sacred duties. Its first and inalienable 
vocation, says Sarigny, was to make the idea of right as between man 
and man domrnant in Che visible world. What part of life is there, 
whether domestic, civil, or religions, that is not in some sense touched 
by this all-embracing yet, I must add, this just definition ? But after 
the promulgation of the Oospel it was found that a new society had 
been established in the world, claiming to pervade all lands and to 
command the allegiance of all men in each of them. This allegiance^ 
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too, though Bpiritoal in its kind, yet reached in some sense to all their 
acts, because all the acts of a Christian were to be done to the glory 
of OoD, and therefore must needs be under the guidance of the 
spiritual principle, which had its home in the Church, and whose light 
came by the channel of her teaching. It is true that this latter king* 
dom was a kingdom not of this world, but it was in this world : it had 
numberless points of necessary contact with its affairs, and the infir<- 
viity and corruption that belong to man, in or out of the hierarchy, 
wrought constantly to increase them by adding others which were 
needless and hurtfiil to epirituai ends. How to adjust the claims of 
these two authorities upon the same ground and in the same subject 
matter, each claiming universal command, though in respects primarily 
distinct, was a problem, not indeed impossible of solution, but yet the 
most difficult, as history bears witness, that has ever been presented 
to man in his social relations. 

" There were indeed periods, such as that of Constantine, and more 
^espedaUy of Justinian and Charlemagne, when the harmony of the 
Church and the State might have seemed to be perfect, and yet all 
that was necessary for the separate freedom of each to be secured. 
But there were other periods extending over generations or even cen- 
turies when miscarriages in regard to this problem had convulsed 
Christendom with its longest and bloodiest wars. In no country had 
there been more frequent and habitual collision than in our own, be- 
tween the civil power on the one hand, and the Papal chair, wiUi its 
English partisans, on the other. 

" Now the records of history appear to show that in days long an- 
tecedent to the Reformation, which were prosperous and honourable to 
both the parties in this great arbitrement, the basis on which they co- 
operated was this : the civil power lent the support of law and the 
strong hand to the decrees of the Church, and aided her to make head 
against the anarchy of the times ; the Church promulgated those de- 
crees under the sanction of the civil power, and thus afforded it an 
adequate guarantee against the encroachments of priestly ambition, 
while to the people law was presented as an unity, and escaped the 
risk of losing by division, and perhaps by ccMiflict, the force of its 
claim on their obedience. It is not necessary to examine up to what 
precise point this is true, or whether at any time it extends so far as 
to a formal contract on the part of the Church, surrendering her sepa- 
rate action : all that is now assumed is this, that in such periods as 
those of Justinian and Charlemagne the general rule was such as has 
been described. The submission of the English Clergy carried that 
general rule into fixed agreement. 

"Butalthough the rules of ecclesiastical order thus went forth in 
the garb and with the sanctions of civil law, there was no real dispa- 
ragement in this to the office of the Church, because the hand of the 
State in Church afiairs which externally affixed the seal of law was 
guided by the mind of the Church. It was not the mere personal will 
of Justinian that framed the Pandects, and in them gave to the world 
an immortal store of the principles of civil jurisprudence* but it was 
the legal mind of his age that collected from all points and redueed 
' VOL. X. o 
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into written maxims the matured fruits of former wisdom and experi- 
ence, and fashioned them for systematic and authoritatiye use ; so in 
the work of ecclesiastical legislation, although the stamp of civil so- 
vereignty gave visible and coercive authority to legislation that was 
to bind at once in the exterior and the interior forvm, it was the mind 
of the Church that advised and informed the Emperor, and practically 
determined the matter to wluch obedience was to be paid. 

" The apology, therefore, or excuse of the English clergy when they 
made their celebrated submission to Henry VIII., and formally con- 
ceded to him both the initiative and the veto upon ecclesiastical canons, 
is surely to be found in this — that they may have looked back upon the 
incessant struggles of England with the Papacy during the centuries 
^m the Conquest to their own for warning, and yet further back upon 
the great and cardinal periods of the history of the Church, under the 
three Emperors in particular who have been named, for imitation : and 
that in those periods they probably perceived how, where Church-law 
was running under the autJiority of a State all whose members indivi- 
dually owned allegiance to the Church, the Catholic faith grew in honour 
and in extension, and the guarantees of social order were maintained. 
They had also another precedent, less commanding in dignity, but 
nearer to them, and yet closer to the subject, in the promulgation of 
the ecclesiastical laws of Anglo-Saxon times under the ostensible 
authority, not so much joined as mixed, of all those who met in the 
councils of the nation, whether spiritual or lay persons : a precedent to 
which they might reasonably give much weight. 

" Nay more : this is, surely, an explanation of their conduct much 
more according to charity than the supposition that the Bishops and 
Clergy of a great Christian kingdom, aud that kingdom our own noble 
and true-hearted England, were so drowned in corruption and so Ibst 
to every consideration of decency and honour, that with their eyes 
open they surrendered to the secular authority the sacred charge of the 
Church in the custody of the Christian fedth and discipline : but it is also 
far more rational as well as more charitable, first because these extra- 
vagant imputations of universal degradation to such bodies of men are 
in reality, as a general rule fanatical and irrational^ to the highest de- 
gree : secondly, because the basis upon which they placed ^emselves 
was not in the main a novel invention, but one Imown to history, and 
recommended by the actual working of the relations of the Church and 
State when they had been founded upon it. Of course it is not in- 
tended to question that secondary motives may have had a very large 
share in producing the decision at which the English Convocation then 
finally arrived. Probably, without the fear of the premunire and of 
the violent character of the king, that decision might not have been 
attained. But^ose who would on this account shut out the possible 
concurrence of better motives, should recollect that all the impure con- 
siderations were not on one side. Ambition and cupidity would incline 
the Clergy to retain their powers with the same kind of force, and 
perhaps with as much force, as the fear of premunire would prompt 
their relinquishments The question is, did they deliberately sacrifice 
on the altar of Mammon the sacred deposit of Church authority ? I 
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«ay no : they gave to the Grown an absolute control oyer ecclesiastical 
legislation, in conformity with the tendencies which the works of 
some unreforraing Bishops had evinced, even before Henry's quarrel 
with the Pope; in conformity with the known practice, if not with 
any abstract declaration of the ages best to follow, and probably in a 
trust not unreasonable that the more frank and formal adoption of the 
same principles would be attended with the same happy results." 

And then he concludes, 

" Looking back to these and other facts, I for one cannot censure 
either those who asked or those who agreed, that all the legislative 
proceedings of the Church should thenceforward be subject to the per- 
mission and sanction of the Crown, provided only they had reason to 
suppose that the powers which they then consented to recognize were 
to be used towards the Clergy and the Church, as it was tiie duty of 
the Crown to employ all other powers owned by the constitution ; that 
is to say, in the spirit of general equity and justice, according to the 
paths of law and usage, imd for the advantage of the subject.'* 

'* The real question, I apprehend, is this : when the Church as- 
sented to those great concessions which were embodied in our perma- 
nent law at the Reformation, had she adequate securities that the 
powers so conveyed would be exercised, upon the whole, with a due 
regard to the integrity of her faith, and of her office, which was and 
has ever been a part of that faith ? I do not ask whether these secu- 
rities were all on parchment Or not — whether they were written or un- 
written — whether they were in statute or in common law, or in fixed 
usage, or in the spirit of the constitution and in the habits of the 
people — I ask the one vital question, whether, whatever they were in 
form, they were in substance sufficient ? 

" The securities which the Church had were these : first, that the 
> assembling of the Convocation was obviously necessary for the pur- 
poses of taxation ; secondly, and mainly, that the very solemn and 
fundamental laws by which the jurisdiction of the see of Rome was cut 
off, assigned to the spiritualty of the realm the care of matters spiritual, 
as distinctly and formally as to the temporalty the care of matters tem- 
poral : and that it was an understood principle, and (as it long con- 
tinued) a regular usage of the constitution, that ecclesiasticcd laws 
should be administered by ecclesiastical judges. These were the 
securities on which the Church relied ; on which she had a right to 
rely ; and on which, for a long series of years, her reliance was jus- 
tified by the results." 

But after all, after making the most excellent defence of the 
Church's Spiritual Rules in the sixteenth century, (for which we 
beg most heartily to thank him,) and after showing how well the 
system actually worked during the time of the Stuarts, and how 
had it not been for her own divisions it might probably have con- 
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tinned to work for some time longer ; his apology stops very fsr 
short of justifying the present state of things. 

" That the concessioDS, (he says) which have heen described as made 
by the Church in the sixteenth century were large is unquestionable, 
lliat they had their dangers is a proposition which only places them in 
the same category with all former and all subsequent adjustments of 
the same great and most difficult problem. That tiiey were unwarrant* 
able may be the case* but our history until now has not placed it 
beyond doubt. That they deserve the severe and unmeasured con- 
demnation which some have pronounced upon them, is, in my view, 
very far indeed from being the case." • • • 

" If the justification of the reformers is to rest on such grounds as 
the foregoing, their reputation can owe thanks to those who would 
now persuade the Church to acquiesce in a disgraceful servitude, and 
to surrender to the organs of the secular power the solemn charge 
which she has received from Cheist, to feed His sheep and His lambs ; 
for the real feeder of those sheep', and those lambs, is the Power that 
determines the doctrine with which we shall be fed, whether that deter- 
mination shall profess to be jdrawn straight from the depths of the 
mine of revealed truth, or whether it shall assume the more dangerous 
and seductive title of construction only ; of a licence of constructiott 
which disclaims the creation, the declaration, or the decision of doc- 
trine, but which simultaneously with that disclaimer has marked out 
for itself a range of discretion which has already enabled it to eano^ 
all binding power in one of the Articles of the Faith, and will here- 
after as certainly enable it to cancel theT binding power of aU those 
which the first fell swoop has failed to touch. 

" No ; let us vindicate the reformers by showing that we believe 
their conduct to have been guided by reasons which existed for them* 
though they no longer exist for us ; and let us imitate them by labour- 
ing to fkn the position of the Church for our own time, according to 
the conditions and the prognostications Which the time itself not offers 
only, but rather thrusts and forces on our view.'* . • i . . . • 

" The Church did, as the Roman Catholics truly allege, consent to 
the state into which she entered at the Reformation, so far as that was 
fixed by statute. The fact is important ; because if she once had 
these independent rights, her former possession of them at once sug- 
gests the further question, whether and under what circumstances, she 
might be bound in duty to resume them ; and the fact is even more 
clear than it is important. It was no tacit, no obscure, no hurried, no 
equivocal consent. It was a deliberate consent, after consideration 
upon the several heads which have already been recited : and with 
respect to all that part of the consent which touches legislative power, 
the 25th Henry VIII. chap, xix., having fully set out in the preamble 
the submission and petition of the Clergy, commences the enacting 
part with the words, • Be it therefore now enacted, by authority of 
this present Parliament, according to the said submission and petition of 
the said Clergy / and it then proceeds to provide accordingly." 
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Mr. Gladstone next enumerates the changes that have been pro- 
duced in the Church's circumstances^ by the silencing of Convo- 
cation^ by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, and by the 
transfer of the ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown, from the 
personal responsibility of the Sovereign, to an impersonal, irre- 
sponsible, and ephemeral ministry. The precise appellate juris- 
jUction of the Crown, indeed, he argues, does not flow historically 
out of this statutable Supremacy, but is to be paralleled by the 
French (gjpel eomme d^abus: which in its turn seems to be 
analogous to the power confided to the King, in the '' Constitutions 
of Clarendon /' — not as the lawyers have endeavoured to pervert 
the maxim ; but as its just meaning is vindicated by the Bishop of 
Exeter's Letter to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, which was printed 
in last week's Ouardian. In case of justice not being done in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, it was the duty of the Sovereign to direct 
that the judgment should be reviewed ; but he was not himself to 
be judge, nor to bring the matter for decision into the temporal 
Courts. 

" That which she is entitled in the spirit of the constitution to 
demand, would be, that the Queen's ecclesiastical laws shall be admi- 
nistered by the Queen's ecclesiastical judges, of whom the Bishops 
are the chief ; and this too under the checks which the sitting of a 
body, appointed for ecclesiastical legislation, would impose. 

" But if it is not of vital necessity that a Church legislature should 
Mt at the present time ; if it is not of vital necessity that all causes 
termed ecclesiastical should be treated under special safeguards— if it is 
not of vital necessity that the function of judgment should be taken out 
of the hands of the existing court — ^let the Church frankly and at once 
subscribe to every one of these great concessions, and reduce her 
demands to a minmum at the outset. 

" Laws ecclesiastical by ecclesiastical judges, let this be her prin- 
ciple : it plants her on the ground of ancient times, of the Reforma- 
tion, of our continuous history, of reason and of right. The utmost 
moderation in the application of the principle, let this be her temper, 
and then her case will be strong in the ftice of Oon and man, and 
come what may, she will conquer.** 

Such is the conclusion arrived at by this statesman, upon legal 
and constitutional grounds. He does not in words advocate the 
repeal of Elizabeth's statute *, but he advocates the restoration of 
that state of things, in which alone he admits that such a statute 
can be tolerated by the Church. But it is impossible to restore 
things as they were. Convocation, indeed, may be allowed to sit ; 
but no human enactment can restore unity of faith to the House 
. of Commons ; neither is that Assembly likely to liberate the con- 
science of the Sovereign from their domination in the appointment 
of Bishops. And seeing that without these qualifications the Su- 
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premacy of the Crown^ he admits^ is dangeroas to the Churdi, it 
comes really to this^ that the Act itself must be at least partially 
repealed* 

The same opinion is stated plainly by Archdeacon Manning : 

'' I trust that as by the Statute of the sixteenth of King Charles the 
First, P&rliament has already once retraced its steps and restored the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Crown to its just limits, by abolishing the 
Court of High Commission, so it will now relieye the Princes of these 
realms of a burden too weighty for any royal head, by repealing so 
much of the Acts of Henry VIII. as invests the Sovereign with this 
perilous and unnatural judicature.'* 

We have quoted already so largely- from Mr. Gladstone, that we 
most be very brief in our notice of Archdeacon Manning. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is a step beyond that which Mr. 
Gladstone had propounded. The object of the Member for the 
University of Oxford would be to restore the^ Church to the posi- 
tion which she occupied at the Reformation, or at least under the 
Statute of Elisabeth : the Archdeacon is of opinion that we must 
seek to get that Statute repealed in so fiar (if we rightly under- 
stand him,) as it enables the Sovereign upon appeal, hj a court of 
his own constituting to review the judgments of the Ecdeaiastical 
Courts in matters purely spiritual. But as we have already said, 
the difference is more in words than in reality. We must confess 
ourselves unable to see how the Beformation provided that '' Laws 
Ecclesiastical should be decided by Ecclesiastical Judges." And 
yet this is what Mr. Gladstone tells us we are warranted in de- 
manding. The Statute of Elizabeth appears to have left it entirely 
in the breast of the Sovereign, whom she should appoint to hear the 
cases that might be referred to her judgment. And in our Article 
on the Supremacy, it was made plain, we think, that the consti- 
tuting the present Court of Appeal seventeen years since, was not 
a violation of the Elizabethan Statute, but an exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative quite within the literal meaning of that Act. While 
therefore we accept most gratefully Mr. Gladstone's premises, we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to his conclusion. In other words, 
while we are satisfied with the principle which he lays down, that 
ecclesiastical laws should be administered by ecclesiastical judges, 
we cannot see that/' the ground of the Reformation '' will carry as 
much, except by falling back largely upon the " unwritten law" 
of the times. And this in point of fact is what Mr. Gladstone 
does. So that in truth there is no essential difference between the 
two writers. Both admit that the Church must seek to be de- 
livered from her present bondage to the Temporal Power : and 
both argue that this deliverance must involve two measures, — 1st, 
The revival of a National or Provincial Synod; and 2ndly^ the 
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Institution of a proper Court of Appeal, for causes purely 
spiritual. 

Let these then henceforward be our watchwords. Let these be 
the ends to which all our endeavours are directed. 

There remains one other view of the subject, of great import- 
ance, which is touched upon in this Letter, to which we must 
allude — we mean the bearing of these Judgments, as interpreting 
the Boyal Supremacy, upon the oaths required of Clergy at their 
Ordination, and on Institution to a Benefice. The Archdeacon 
writes as follows : 

' One word more I will now ask leave to add. My Lord« at my Or- 
dination, and at my entering upon the charges I hold, I solemnly took 
the oath of Supremacy and subscribed the three articles of the 36th 
Canon. They bind me to the Ecclesiastical Discipline as this Church 
and Realm have received the same. 

'* Am I then bound to accept as lawful and rightful the Royal Supre- 
macy exhibited in this Appellate Jurisdiction ? 1 trust not, parUy because 
I have at all times in perfect integrity of heart formally denied to the 
Crown the power lately exercised. So short a time ago as 1848, I 
stated in the most public and responsible manner my belief as follows : 
— * No Supremacy is claimed for the Crown over the Spiritualty, but 
a CivU Supremacy — a Supremacy of Temporal power in 2Vmpora/ things, 
and in the Temporal accident of Spiritual things.' The Law of 
Christ forbids us to accept of more. 

" But above all, I trust that the Supremacy intended in our oath and 
subscription goes no further than this limit, because any other Supre- 
macy seems to me in violation of the Divine office of the Church. To 
the ancient jurisdiction of the Crown, as it was wielded by our Princes 
— to the Christian Supremacy of Edward the Confessor — the Church 
of England wiU, I trust, be ever ready to render a glad obedience. 
But that Supremacy did not claim to be the fountain of spiritual juris- 
diction; it assumed no functions of direction in the interior disci- 
pline of the Church : it never assumed to pronounce on the fitness of 
a Pastor for mission to cure of souls : it never set up a tribunal to 
apply a judgment of discretion in declaring what is the doctrine of the 
Church. 

" In the year 1846> when the Bill to repeal certain penal statutes 
directed against those who gainsaid the Supremacy of the Crown 
was under discussion in the Legislature, the greatest authorities of the 
Law in the House of Lords were heard to ^declare that the Royal Supre- 
macy needs no protection by penal statute, inasmuch as it was no 
creature of statutes, but a prerogative known to the Common Law of 
these realms, and protected by that majestic authority. We were told 
that the Supremacy of the Crown existed before the Tudor statutes. 
In that sense, my Lord, I have no difficulty in binding myself by any 
oath of fidelity. The Royal Supremacy at Common Law is in perfect 
harmony with the Divine office of the Church, by which it was con« 
secrated to the kingdom of our Divine Loan. In that sense, and not 
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in the sense of this Appellate Jarisdiction, I am prepared widi glad- 
ness to obey and to uphold it with a true and loyal heart. It is the 
novel jurisdiction in matters of fjuth-^a jurisdiction unknown at Com- 
mon Law, unheard of before the statutes of Henry VIII. — ^it is against 
this that we protest in the name of Oon and of His Church. We appeal 
from it to the Common Law itself, which, in the words of a Saxon 
Council, will vindicate our just demand ; ' Libera sit Ecdesiaj fruatur- 
que suis judidis.' " 

We are not ourselves of the number of those who would look 
with a very curious strictness to the obligations now supposed to 
result from oaths imposed under a state of things materially different 
from the present. But it is important for Uberal legislatures, if 
they would be consistent^ to understand that they are creating s 
very grievous snare for the consciences of the more scrupulous. 
No one can say that up to this time the acknowledgment of the 
Queen's Supremacy in all cases and over all persons ecdesiastical 
and civil within her dominions, has been considered to involve 
the assent of the individual subseribing, to the trial of matters 
spiritual by a Lay Tribunal. But now, oy the ruling of the three 
several Courts of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
it will, by many, be thought to imply as much, and there will be 
an indisposition upon the part of conscientious men to bind them- 
selves by so ensnaring an engagement. At the present time, we 
need scarcely say, the Church can ill spare such recruits from her 
aervice. 

Tn conclusion, a few words must be allowed us in reference to 
the temper with which these demands should be prosecuted. 
Greatly would we deprecate all impatience. It is something now 
that we see our way — that we have a plain definite demand to urge. 
Let our case be made generally known ; let it be seen that there is 
an unity of purpose, a definiteness of aim, and a just eause ; and 
then surely we may afford to wait : indeed we must be prepared to 
wait ; it is only by slow degrees that the public mind takes a matter 
in. And seeing that the meeting of Tuesday last was the first oc- 
casion on which a public statement of our case and of the remedies 
required was made, it would be the height of unreasonableness to 
expect that we should obtain immediate redress. If " three hun- 
dred years of Statute Law are not to be slipped off in a day," so 
neither are as many years of prejudice : and we have both to con- 
tend against. Had the Church by her own Synodical decree given 
any such sentence as that of the Privy Council, the case would have 
been very different — although even then, the remembrance of the 
conflicting Councils of Tyre, and Sardica, and Ariminium, and 
Alexandria in the fourth century^ might have served to caution us 
against impetuosity or despair. But the present is a danger which 
has befallen the Church without any privity or consciousness, much 
less ooncurrenoe, upon her part, — ^firom a quarter, too, where die had 
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no reason to expect danger, because the very framer of the Act 
under which the Judicial Committee of Privy Council is entrusted 
with such causes, has expressly told us that he did not contemplate 
such a contingency occurring, as that of the Court being required 
to entertain a question purely spiritual. It is surely therefore not 
too much to ask that time may be allowed her for ascertaining 
exactly the nature of her position and defences ; and if even Coun- 
cils of the Church be not binding till ratified by general consent 
and approval, much less can the Judgment of the Privy Council, 
protested against as it is by almost all the Bishops and the great 
majority of the Clergy, be considered as fastening heresy immedi- 
ately upon us. 

We are most intensely conscious of the dangers of the Church ; 
and we will strain every nerve to awaken our brethren to a like 
sense of danger. We believe from our hearts that this is one of the 
most critical moments in the existence of the Church of England, 
and that the course which our spiritual Fathers adopt in reference 
to this Gorham case, will actually determine whether it be " for 
life or for death.'' But at the same time we must aver that we can 
hardly conceive any combination of circumstances arising which 
should justify an English Churchman in separation or despair. 
Our field of vision is so contracted : we are so little able to say 
what ^' shall be after us,'' vea, what shall befall us in our own times 
— ^in a few years, or months, or days, — that we must be very slow 
in predicting results ; very slow in assigning limits to possibility, 
or fixing positive conditious for the safety of the Church. It is 
ours to work and to pray — and with the clear knowledge we now 
possess whither all we do should be directed, there is no excuse 
for inactivity. Persevering in all lawful courses of action which 
shall open men's eyes and move their hearts; instant and impor- 
tunate in prayer, we ought not for a moment to despair of success : 
at aU ^events, results beloag to God ; and while we fight in the 
position assigned to us by God's Providence, and in the ranks 
where so many good men of old have stood, we cannot possibly be 
acting otherwise than according to the Will of God. So doing, 
we shall assuredlv ''rest and stand in our lot at the end of the 
days," and that lot shall be the heritage of God's people. 

Again, we would go further, and express our own very decided 
conviction that this looking about for '' signs " implies a miscon- 
ception of the ordinary method of God's dealing. Should it ever 
be God's purpose to direct His people out of the English Church, 
we are most firmly persuaded that it will not be by appeals to the 
consciences of indmduaU. It has never been the way of His Provi- 
dence to expose persons to so severe a trial, as that of renouncing 
all authority that may be set over them, in order to save their own 
souls. Even when Christ was Himself upon earth,exhibiting the mi- 
raculous credentials of His ministry, and appealing to the fulfil- 

VOL. X. p 
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ment of prophecy in His person and preaching. He did notveqnire 
so much of those whom He called. They were indeed to give ap 
father and mother^ and all that they had, and take up the croes 
and follow Him ; but to give up the solemn sanction of the reUgion 
in which they had been educated^ and upon their own private indi- 
vidual judgment to forsake the ordinances of their fathers one by 
one, as the Spirit moved them, men were never asked. The Apoe« 
ties, though in one sense, they had '^ left all to follow Christ,'' yet 
continued up to the day of Pentecost to pay respect to the customs 
of the Mosaic Law ; and when the first call was made to receive 
the Sacrament of Christian Baptism, the responsibility was shared 
among three thousand. 

And so we are convinced, should God ever intend that we should 
leave the Church of England, it will not be by calling one, or two, 
or three separately, but by gradually disposing the wills of thou- 
sands to a united course of action. We would therefore moat 
earnestly call upon all whom our words may reach, to give them- 
selves, without doubt or wavering, to the work that is before them. 
It may be if our spiritual fathers and others, who occupy high 
posts in the Church, will go slumbering on and hug the cluuns with 
which they are bound down, that the doom of the Church is sealed. 
But that this doom will be apparent in our day we cannot con- 
ceive, consistently with the ordinary course of Ood's Provi- 
dence, possible. The determination of the Church's fate may be 
dependent upon what we now do. At all events, there is no room 
for despair, neither, we are persuaded, is there any alternative 
allowed us, but to labour as though all were in our own hands. 
Then, and then only can we with a good conscience commit the re- 
sult to OoD ; and to those who so faithfully act, the result will be 
made/»/atn, — ^plain, so that he who runs may read — plain, so that we 
shall not have one taking one course and one another; but to all 
who are in earnest, and love Ood heartily, there will be seen to be 
but one line of duty. 
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Lectures on the History of England. By a Ladt. Vol. I. Prom 
the Roman Invasion to the Norman Conquest. Littlemore : 
Masson. Oxford : J. H. Parker. 

Or all branches of secular learning, there is perhaps none through 
which so much influence can be exerted over the mind^ for good or 
for evil, as that of history. It has been doubtless from a con- 
sciousness of this truths that many who have undertaken the 
office of historian have confined themselves to a bare epitome 
of events; placing solely before them as their object, eo; jx^ tci 
ye¥OfLwa i^ Mpwnaajf rtp XP^^V if /njXa yivr\roti^ and never daring 
to look forward to any ulterior purpose, of causing the past 
to have some influence upon the future, nor to bear in mind the 
character given to all the dealings of men with men, yiyvofitva firvj 
xai at) MfjLna, tm^ iv 4 ^Mj f (So*!^ aifdpaxtov ^, fiaXXoy $f, xeA 
h^^^lTipa, xa) rolg eHefn SiijXAayftfya, eo^ iv ixaarai al firrufioXeA 
Tan j^vrrux$oov h^KrrArrM.f They have dreaded, and that not un- 
justly, lest history, if placed in a less repulsive form than that of a 
bare chronicle* of events, should distort of pervert the judgment of 
their readers. Por it has been well remarked,]: that histoiry is 
concerned with evil rather than with good : that the historian's 
task is rather to record the miseries which men inflict on one 
another, than the blessings which Providence kindly and silently 
pours down upon the world ; and his labour seems to terminate 
when peace and honesty bear sway. His Subject, therefore, is dan- 
gerous ground, and the study of it, unless prosecuted in the right 
spirit, fraught with peril. And more especially is this true in the 
case of the young. An undue or false colouring given to an event, 
a tone of flippancy or levity in treating of the sins and follies of 
generations past away, a want of sincerity and open truthfulness — 
all these errors in the historian, may and will exercise an incalcu-* 
lable influence for evil over the mind of the youthful student. 
Still, even for the young, we must confess fji,yfi§filav kroifxorepav sTvai 
Toif Mpiwois hop$(o<rt¥f Trig T»y irpayeytnifuiveov npa^eoov iTio-T^/Aijj.§ 
The mighty waves of Time do not sweep away men and manners 
and deeds gone by into the ocean of the rast, without leaving 
some token for us on the shore, whereby, whether at the com- 
mencement or the close of our earthly course, we may be enabled 
at least to gain something for our temporal or our eternal welfare, 

* Herod, i. 1 . f Thacyd. iu. 82. 

I By Arch. Hale in Ency. Met. $ Polyb. i. I. 
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and, in a far different sense to what it ordinarily bears, to make 
evil our good. 

Now what is the spirit in which this task is to be approached ? 
How are we to regulate our philosophy of history, so that our phi- 
losophy may not citer all prove nothing but vain deceit f Many 
answers are given to this question. It is not an easy one to solve 
at once : wise men have toiled over it, we doubt not, and sighed at 
their materials, a mass of evil, sin, and sorrow, and pain, and trea- 
chery ; mingled here and there with a faint trace of good, shining 
as from afar, and reverenced perforce by a world which received it 
not, being not worthy of it : out of these disheartening elements 
the historian has to fabricate that which without quitting the 
truth, or giving a false brightness to deeds of darkness, shdl yet 
lead the youthful mind to good, in spite of its being made familiar 
with evil. And so some have thought in every page to show the 
power and the progress of the mighty intellect of man ; and others 
have more humbly striven to bring prominently forward his utter 
and hopeless condition ; others have secretly indulged a feeling, 
which in the hackneyed lines of Lucretius,* is expressed with in- 
fernal candour ; gloating over the troubles and sorrows of the past 
in the dreamy indolence of an untroubled, because careless and un- 
thinking present. 

But it is with much delight we find the answer given to this 
question in the Introduction to the work before us. The autho- 
ress has brought to her task the feeling that she is engaged on 
what is always the record of God's dealing with man ; that as in 
every event of the world's history, we are sure that the guiding 
power has been no stern necessity or fate, such as heathen philo- 
sophers imagined, and modern pseudo-Christians have not hesi- 
tated to maintain,t but the very hand of Oon Himself working 
out the good of them that love Him, so our detail of those events^ 
and our comments thereon, should hold this our persuasion up to 
light. 

Such a method will be more especially profitable to train the 
youthful mind. The habit of recognizmg the Wisdom of the 
Almighty at work in all the events of the past, will not be 
without its fruits in the shape of a reverent dependence on His 
guiding of the present too ; a spirit which refers all good to His 
bounty, and acknowledges His judgments or His merciful chas- 
tenings in all sorrow and trouble. How inestimably precious such 
an early training as this must be, there are too many who know by 
a sad experience. The tendency of our modern education, and, 
above all, our teaching of history, is a judgment indeed upon our 
sins of schism and division : the point sought is to avoid wounding 
the peculiar prejudices of our various parties, by any reference 

* De Rer. Nat. ii. I. Siufe, mmri magoo» &c. f Bfill's Logic, Book vi. ch. 2. 
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to the Divine government of the worlds to confess and connive at 
the disunion of men, by ignoring the unity of the purpose of an 
omnipresent Ood. And therefore with too manv, the golden op* 
portunity for impressing on the mind a practice of the Divine 
Presence^ has been suffered irreverently to pass away. With great 
satisfaction, therefore, do we read the following advice to the child- 
student. Would that children of a larger growth could profit a 
little by the lesson it teaches, and gain a little of the spirit it re* 
commends. 

" To be wise, even in the history of your own country, and to study 
it to any useful purpose, you roust desire wisdom in the Bible-sense 
of it, and bring to the study a humble and pure heart, with a simple 
earnest intention to enter upon it in a tractable spirit, and to pay strict 
attention to every moral truth which you may gain therefrom ; and 
this leads me to set before you another class of thoughts which you 
should cultivate in reading the history of a people, viz., such as shall 
arise from following out at the same time ^e fortunes of the Church in 
that nation, and remarking how they were brightened or dimmed by 
the events of different reigns. For it is impossible to reflect on the 
state of ' any nation in any period of its existence, without seeing 
plainly that as the true fedth prevailed or languished, so the Divine 
favour blessed that country, or was withdrawn from it. Besides which, 
a member of the holy Church should always take an interest in all 
that concerns her welfare, and should love to trace her progress in 
Christianizing mankind ; whence he will be brought to acknowledge 
one eternal and glorious truth, that the might of sinful men, even if in 
exalted station, their anger, their hatred, and their persecutions, the 
wealth and power of nations, their fleets and armaments, are all vain 
weapons against the kingdom of the Most High, which shall grow and 
endure for ever, and only suffer in her children as heaven permits for a 
trial of their faith and love, and for the puriflcation of their earthly 
nature.' " 

These remarks apply in a greater or less degree to all history; 
but they are more especially applicable to that portion to which 
they are prefixed, a history of our own land. As our curiosity is 
more stimulated, and our mterest sooner aroused and deeper, wnen 
we hear of familiar names, and are carried back, half in imagina- 
tion, half in memory, through deeds, of prowess which our own 
forefathers achieved, in the green fields where we ourselves have 
sported, or it may be, through darker scenes of guilt and wretch- 
edness, which throw a mysterious cloud over spots which we have 
cherished and loved ; so our judgment is more liable to be per- 
verted, when we are thus, as it were, parties in the cause, and 
almost personally interested in the sentence which we are called 
upon to pronounce. But at the same time, if the learner be 
brought to the study in the proper spirit — the spirit of knowledge 
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iind the fear of the Lord — the narration of events in whidL he 
himself k so nearly concerned^ will needs awaken in him a deeper 
feeling of the reality of the Divine Presence in each of them, (ac- 
oordit^ to the Aristotelian Canon, o xav axhis irpwioxtfo-Mttp iw 
w«iH¥,)* and a more abiding sense of the nearness of God for judg- 
ment, or for love, to those who have been made partakers of lUs 
kingdom. The task our authoress has set herself is one of doable 
difficulty. For not only has she to steer clear of all the worldly 
and unchristian thoughts and associations which seem, in these oar 
days, by some necessity to cluster round, as we retrace the footsteps 
of the Past ; not only is her'subject a hard and perilous one, but 
her readers are of a class not by any means easy to deal with or 
provide for. Aristotle knew well how difficult it is to fix the 
youthful mind, and lead it on to view die one in the many, the 
finite in the infinite ; -nis voXitix^^ o6x Ut$v oimio^ oKpoariis 6 »m$ 
• • . TOif naiiO'iv axoAou^ijTixo^ ot¥ fuitraioo$ &X96vtTM na) &9mf§K»f,f 
The young live in a flowery present ; and it is no simple task to fix 
their attention on the lessons recorded in the past, and die hopes 
and fears in store for them in the future. Doubly true in their 
case are the words of Pascal, j: '' Notre imagination nous grossit si 
jFort le temps present, k force dV faire des reflexions continuelles, 
et amoindrit tellement P^temit^i manque d*y faire reflexions^ que 
nous faisons de P^temite un n&nt, et du n&tnt une etemiti ; et 
tout cela a ses racines si vives en nous„ que toute notre raison ne 
pent nous en d^endre,^' To' keep alive their interest, without be* 
coming subservient to their fickleness^ to ^'allure to brighter 
worlds,'' without false colouring, or deceitful light and shade, is 
what many indeed have attempted, but few succeeded in performing. 
And so too often '^the nobk» have sent their little ones to the 
waters; they came to the pits and found no water; they returned 
with their vessels empty ; they were ashamed and confounded, and 
covered their heads.'' The work before us is one of the happiest 
in its kind that we have had the opportunity of seeing. Its clear 
and simple st^le, and the entire absence of afiiectation, l[a too 
common fault in books intended for the young,) wiU be sure to 
eommand their attention; while the constant directing of their 
mind, not impertinently but gravely, to the manifest tokens of the 
Presence of the Supreme Disposer of events, cannot fail to involve 
them with something of that spirit in which they should contem- 
plate each page in the history of the world. Perhaps the most 
objectionable point in the whole work is its title. " Lectures " 
on history, we fear, will prove repulsive to many a juvenile student. 
There is a great deal in a name. We are quite unable to see why 
each " Lecture " might not with equal propriety, and much more 
satisfaction, have been presented to us as a '^ Chapter." 

• Ariit. Rhet. iL 8. f Eth. Nio. i 1. t P^oate, t. 3. 
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From gezieralitieB like tliese we torn to matlen of ' detaQ. The 
British and Anglo-Saxon period of our history^ the one embraced 
in the present volume^ is indeed a tangled page. It argues no 
little patience to attempt to unravel it : and to give anytUng like 
a clear and connected narrative of events prior to the Norman 
Conquest^ requires considerable historical acumen. We are aware of 
no more than one other work which is capable of comparison with 
these " Lectures :'' Dr. Lingard's Anglo-Saxon period^ contained 
in the first volume of his History of England. All others are 
either dnr and seientific^ or meagre and political^ or defiled by the 
sneers of prejudice^ or impatient ignorance. Dr. Lingard himself, 
able and interesting as every one must acknowledge him to be, is 
not free from the virulence of party feeling. We recognize in his 
pages rather the zealous Ultra-montane, than the humble servant 
of the Catholic Church. 

The first four lectures are occupied with a sketch*-— for there are 
not materials for much more— of the history of Britain, or rather 
of the early British Church. The authoress echoes what we believe 
to be the rond hope, if not the settled persuasion of every lover of 
England's Church, that Britain was included within the riffut rij^ 
I6(re»^, to which as S. Clement* tells us, the great Apostle of the 
Gtentiles carried his preaching. But whoever it was to whom we 
owe our first reception of the blessings of 'the Gospel, we know that 
the Churdi grew and spread, even in the then unkindly soil of 
Britain; dnd ''the spots which Romans oduld not penetrate, be- 
came obedient to CHRiST.'^t And we love to dwell on those sha^ 
dowy names which linger still around the traces of this early 
Church of our Fatheia ; S. Alban, first of our martyrs ; SS. Oer*- 
manus and Lupus, the mighty antagonists of Pelagian enror ; and 
Vodin and Quidelljm, whose sanctity could not avail to stay Gton^s 
judgments against the Sodom and Gomorrah in the court of >the 
miserable Vortigem. We will give one extract from this portion of 
the history ; it shall be the aceount of the celebrated " HaUdujah 
battle,'' in the well known Maes Oarmon : 

" Again the enemy was seen to advance, while tha devoted band of 
Christians had, apparently, nothing to expect but slaughter. On a 
sudden the word Hallelujah ! was pronounced. Like an electric shook» 
it passed into every voice, and incessant were the Hallelujahs on all 
sides. Three times the word was said, and three times it was poured 
out in thundering accents to the surrounding hiUs. Then the hilb 
caught the strain of heaven, and echo upon echo awoke from the sleep 
of ages, and gave back Hallelujah ; not a rock was silent, not a stone 
but thrilled, not a breeze but carried the sound from point to pointy 
and each point again reverberated it to the surrounding hills. And 
where were th^ enemy ? The effect of this sudden shouting, echoed so 

* £p. Ck>r. i. 5. f TertaU. ftdv. Jud. i 7. 
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sublimely bj the mountainB, had thrown them into complete duorder. 
They could not comprehend it, and a vag^e fear of an unseen danger 
is always more terrifying than an ascertained and undoubted peril. 
They fled in inextricable confusion, aud in every direction : some in 
their haste leaping headlong into the stream, whose brawling current 
had joined in the deafening noise of the Christian soldiery, and perish- 
ing in its turbid waters. ' So let all Thy enemies perish, O Loan.' " 

The Lectures from the fifth to the ninth contain so much as can 
be connectedly and usefully exhibited of the annals of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. Fearful indeeid are the notices which have been pre- 
served to us of the dark deeds of that time of renewed paganism. 
" By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood.^'* An epitome 
of the history of evil would be very alien to the writer's pur- 
pose. She has therefore recorded onl^ those events which show 
the softening influences of the holy fiaith brought again to our 
shores by our second Apostle, the spiritual father of Saxon Eng- 
land, and the slow and steady shooting of the branches of '' the 
greatest among herbs/' the Catholic fold of Christ. 

First of all comes the kingdom of Kent, and the earnestness of 
S. Gregory, and the mission of S. Augustine — household words, 
we trust, to the faithful still in our beloved Saxon land. We cannot 
but admire the unprejudiced candour of our authoress in acknow- 
ledging what we fear can hardly be doubted or excused, the con- 
duct of S. Augustine in his dealings with the British Bishops. 
They were stubborn indeed, and their Church had lamentably 
failed in her duty of bringing souls to (xod ; but they were true 
partakers of the grace of the Holy Apostolic line; and we must 
needs acknowledge the conference at the oak, /'a painful part of S. 
Augustine's history." But the Lectures rightly pass over in 
silence the execrable falsehood which makes S. Augustine the 
author of the Massacre of Bangor; first, probably, forged by 
Geoffirey of Monmouth, and greedUy laid hold of by certain Pro- 
testant writers, who cared little for truths so they might find some 
handle against Rome. 

From Kent we are led on to the kingdom of Northumberland, 
and tiie stirring account of the deliverance of the Deiri '' de Dei 
irft,'' according to the prophetic pray'er of S. Gregory, by the won- 
derful conversion of Edwin, and the Christian triumph of God- 
mundingham, under the preaching of S. Paulinus. Very beautiful 
is the language in which we are urged to look with reverence on 
the little streams of our native land, which in those days were 
blessed as the instruments of regeneration to the elect among the 
Gentiles. 

• Hos. iv. 2. 
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" There were then no churches to receive the newly-born« as types of 
the spiritual building into which they had entered ; there were no 
fonts to hold the pure water which was the element of their sanctifica- 
tion. A little simple stream gliding through the soft grass, and, 
sparkling as it went, was sufficient to bless the rite ; and the river 
Glen, and the waters of the Swale, are mentioned as having been the 
honoured means of conveying the gift of regeneration to the anxious 
and believing multitude, who crowded in thousands round the holy 
Archbishop, drinking in life from his doctrine, and receiving at his 
consecrated hands the pledge and earnest of endless life and happiness. 
The river Glen, and the bright waters of the Swale flow peace^lly on, 
they have not sunk into the earth, they still dance beneath the sun- 
beam, and glisten to the pale starlight ; thus they have welled out 
from age to age in continued purity, and their stream, with the stream 
of time, has borne down to us the living record of these early acts of 
faith and love. Verily, although they have neither speech nor lan- 
guage, voices are heard among them ; ' their sound is gone forth into all 
lands, and their words into the ends of the world,' Loudly do they 
call upon us to awake from the lap of luxury, and the cold csdculating 
spirit of worldly incredulity, and by maintaining a higher standard of 
faith, and emulating the simple devotedness of our Saxon ancestors, to 
save our generation from the curse of a mammon- seeking idolatry, and 
sanctify again the green earth of our native hills, to be the abode of 
that righteousness. Whose work is peace, and its effect quietness and 
assurance for ever.' " 

We alniost regret the absence of the heathen arguments of Coifi, 
and the touching speech of the coui*tier of Edwin^ recorded by Vene- 
rable Bede.* 

Dwelling awhile on the lovely character of the Saintly Oswald^ 
and the good Bishop S. Aidan^ we pass on through the tumults and 
troubles of Mercia, and the scantier historians of the four remaining 
kingdoms, to the time when all were united under the powerful 
sway of Egbert. Here the youthful reader is presented with a clear 
and simple account of the Anglo-Saxon constitution and manners, 
and a few earnest reflections on the dealings of God with the '' Eng- 
land of Saints.'^ Then come the horrors of the Danish invasion, 
and the reign of Alfred who seems indeed to have been specially 
raised up as a deliverer of his people from the judgments which 
their sins had brought upon them. 

The authoress has, we think with great propriety, adopted Dr. 
Whi taker's view, the one taken in the " Lives of the English Saints," 
which identifies S. Neot with Athelstan the elder brother of Alfred. 
It is at once gratifying and mournful to look back from these days 
of " spiritual wickedness in high places,'^ to the long list of Royal 
Saints which distinguishes the English Kalendar. Perhaps there 
is no country which can tell so much of the saintly lives of so many 

* Eccl. Hist. u. 13. 
VOL. X. Q 
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of its monarchs for the space of ten centuries^ from the time of S. 
Augustine to the death of our last Martyr-King. 

The rei^n of Alfred is a stubborn obstacle in the way of the half 
infidel historian of modem days. Christianity is a part and parcel 
of all his constitutions so far as they have come down to us. His 
laws for the protection of property and person are based^ not as the 
Arnoldite would tell us they should be^ on the desire alone of benefit 
and peace to the community, as though actions were done by man 
to man, and not in the sight of God, but on the decalogue which 
preceded them, and the Holy Name to which they appeal. And the 
careful provision for the due honour and reverence of the " msesse- 
preost'^ shows that belief in the One Holy Catholic Church, and 
the reality of her sacraments and ordinances was not, as now, re* 
garded as nothing but a half fanatic opinion, rather tolerated than 
enjoined, but as an integral part of the duty of every true member 
of the State. Historians may wonder at the flood of light which 
beams upon this period of our national existence ; they may sigh 
over priest-craft and monkery, and endeavour to convert the reign 
of Alfred into a region of mystic wonder, or a tissue of monkish 
fable. But to us it tells another tale : 

" 8i^ 9cSv w6\af p^iUfuft hJUfunw, 

The next great character who appears in the shifting scene of 
English history is S. Dunstan. Our authoress calmly and dis* 
passionately discusses his life and actions. Against this great up- 
holder of the monastic life, this defender of the immunities of Holy 
Church, whose influence we may almost feel in this remote age, 
many a calumny is unblushingly raised. The firm and unscrupu- 
lous maintainer of the strictness of Catholic discipline can expect no 
mercy from those to whom his system is opposed as light to dark- 
ness ; and accordingly his name is made a very bugbear to our 
children ; and he is held up to execration as the representative of ail 
that is fraudulent, ambitious, and vile. But vnth very different 
feelings does the devout mind trace in all the actions of God's 
Saints the mysterious leading of a higher power, those secret springs 
which form the hidden life of the earnest Christian. Without en- 
tering upon the abstract question of the expediency of those reforms 
which S. Dunstan spent nearly the whole of his active and saintly 
life in compassing, we are glad to find these lectures endeavouring 
to impress the youthful reader with a deep sense of the principle 
which he seems to have had at heart, that which formed as it were 
the text on which, in later times, the life and course of 8. Ignatius 
and S. Francis Xavier were founded, " Ad majorem Dei gloriam.*' 
Fuller and his editor, Mr. Brewer, are inclined to spare the memory 

♦ ilCach. Sept. Thcb. 232. 
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of the unhappy King Edwin (more correctly Edwy) at the expense 
of his faithful counsellor. His impurities and other vices^ they 
allege^ existed only in the imagination of those who were anxious 
to blacken the character of a monarch who was the supporter of 
the secular clergy and the strenuous opposer of the regulars. But 
in spite of Henry of Huntingdon's cautious praise, none can deny 
the justice of our authoress's words : 

" Edwin must have been already lost to all sense of religion, honour, 
decency, and good feeling, when he could, on the same dny (of his coro- 
nation) leave his nobles and clergy at the banquet, and betake himself 
to the society of two wicked women. There cannot be any reasonable 
doubt of this fact, although there may exist doubts as to the exact nature 
of their sinfid connexion with Edwin." p. 330. 

The barbarous punishment subsequently inflicted, with S. Dun- 
stan's concurrence, by Archbishop Odo, on the partner of Edw/s 
sin, we shall not attempt to palliate. But this was the fault of 
the age and not of the men. One who (as S. Dunstan did) could 
shed tears like the gentle S. Philip Neri, over the relenting of a 
stubborn penitent, is scarcely obnoxious to the accusation of posess- 
ing a cruel heart. 

Let us turn to the last page in his history, to learn how a 
Christian bishop can die. 

" This holy man was seized with his last illness in the midst of the 
sacred celebration of the Ascension Day. Feeling himself death-struck, 
he took an affectionate leave of his flock, turning to address them 
at three different intervals in the service, for he knew that it was 
for the last time. They answered him by their tears. Then, having 
pointed out the spot where he desired his body should rest, he seated 
himself once more at the banquet which followed, in the midst of 
his guests and clergy. His time afterwards, until the Saturday morn- 
ing, was given to preparation for his solemn change, on which day he 
fieU asleep in Jasus, in the year of grace 988, May 19.*' 

Troubles on troubles followed his death; the unhappy reign 
of Ethelred the Unready, the massacre of S. Brice's day, the mar- 
tyrdom of S. Elphege. AH these our historian narrates in a simple 
and very interesting manner, which cannot fail, we think, of find* 
ing its way to the hearts of the young, and making them recognise 
in all the hand of God, so clearly displayed. 

We must coincide fully with her strictures on the character 
of one whom we have seen termed S. Canute. We doubt his 
canonization is apocryphal. In spite of the humility displayed in 
the favourite legends told concerning him, his vindictive character 
allows us only the uncertain hope, " that by ' turning from his 
wickedness' and doing what was ' lawful and right,' he may have 
saved * his soul alive.' " 
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We will not lead our readen through the leetares on the horron 
of Danish misrule^ and the feaifol cormptions of the simoniacal 
clergy, with Stigand at their head^ in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. Let us pass on to the last kctore of the Tolnme, the 
brief sovereignty of the unfortunate Harold II. The circumstances 
which precdied the Norman invasion are detailed to us more 
at length than is usual. We are generally taught to look on 
Harold as a mere shadow, set up for the simple purpose of being 
dethroned and slain by William. His reign is here made a reality, 
a true portion of our history, not without its influence on succeeding 
times. Even in these sad years we rejoice to find one holy Con- 
fessor bearing witness to the eternity of the Church, amongst all the 
repulsive details of ecclesiastical corruption. 8. Wulstan of Wor- 
cester, a personage of whom we scarcely hear a word in the writings 
of other historians, is a truly English character, full of honest 
bluntness, and that sincere, and so to speak, domestic piety, which 
is sure to endear itself to the mass of our country people. We 
wonder that he never became a popular saint among the sturdy 
yeomen of later times. Possibly his fame was obscured by the 
envy of the Normans, and it is left to us to appreciate him. May 
we be enabled to do so ! 

In taking leave of our authoress, we must express our hope that 
she will continue her lectures (why not chapters ?) on the History 
of England in the same Christian spirit as this volume displays. 
To her historical learning and research (for there is need of much 
research even in writing a child's book) we may most safely entrust 
the task. We long to see S. Thomas of Canterbury treated, not as 
a " turbulent and unforgiving Churchman,''* but a defender of the 
Church against the world. We long to see the Wars of the Roses 
set forth, not as mere political convulsions, but as judgments 
from the hand of God ; and WickUBe dealt with in no unchristian 
party spirit, no leaning to either side. Nor shall we fear to commit 
to her the perilous reign of Henry VIII. It will be something for 
us indeed to possess a work which we may safely place in the hands 
of our children, after, perhaps, they have laid a groundwork by 
reading Mr. Neale's excellent History, — and have no fear lest false 
opinions be engendered in their minds, which subsequent teaching 
may not be able to expel. So will they learn to consecrate every 
energy to the service of the Church Catholic ; a lesson which there 
is now, above all, much need that they should learn. Our hopes 
are fixed, under God, upon the rising generation ; and if our care- 
lessness or neglect debar them from wholesome food, or suffer their 
minds to be distorted from the one Truth, we may fear indeed lest 
the sun set upon our native land, and her candlestick be taken 
away. But there is hope, and more than hope, if the right spirit 

* Southey*s Book of the Charch. 
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be cultivated within them; a spirit which we caDoot illustrate 
better than by transcribing the concluding sentence of the volume 
before us. 

" At least let this thought remain with you, that although the Saxon 
era has passed away so long that the very facts we have been studying 
seem more like the wild creations of romance than realities belonging to 
each of us, as natives of the same favoured soil, inheritors of the same 
blessed faith, yet are we one in communion with her saints still ; they 
are not dead, they live to Gon ; to Whom, if we live, we are living 
with them, in and through Him, and so living, may reasonably look for 
a portion of their spirit to do His work here, for a share of their 
blessedness hereafter.*' 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION. 

1. Sermons on the New Birth of Man^s nature. By R. I. Wilber- 
FORCE^ A.M.^ Archdeacon of the East Riding. London : 
Murray. 8vo. pp. 336. 

2. God and Man ; being Outlines of Religion and Moral Truth, ac" 
cording to Scripture and the Church, By the Rev. R. Mont- 
gomery^ M.A., Oxon.^ Author of *'The Christian Life/' &c. 
London : Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 396. 

The title which we have selected for this short article may lead 
our readers to expect more^ we fear, than we are purposing, or, 
may be, are able to give them. We do not, indeed, look beyond a 
very brief sketch, a very few hints, which nevertheless we trust may 
be suggestive of important trains of thought. A great deal is said 
at the present day of philosophy ; and we are told sometimes that 
nothing now can expect to maintain its ground that is not fixed 
upon a firm philosophical basis. An age of reconstruction is sup- 
posed to have set in, and even truth itself is required to array it- 
self in a new dress and posture. Doubtless, in all this, as in other 
variations of popular opinion and taste, there is not a little of exag- 
geration and bravado. But who shall say that it is without excuse, 
who regards the mere unreal conventionalisms which have prevailed 
during the last 150 years? A state of society we have had, which 
was a stranger alike to real refinement, and to the simplicity of 
primitive times. And so too it may be said of our philosophical 
systems ; professedly not rising above the low and selfish standard 
of Paley or Bentham, they have failed egregiously in promoting 
the material and sensual ends which they proposed to themselves. 
Now the change which has come over men's minds in the last few 
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years amounts we apprehend to just this. The end proposed ii 
still the same ; but the means which are being employed are better 
and more skilfully chosen. The mechanical arts have been called 
much more extensively into the service of ministering to the com- 
forts and enjoyments of men. And the result is upon the whole^ 
we conceive, up to a certain point, successful. There are at this 
time a variety of eugines at work for elevating and humanizing 
that large portion of our population which had become debased 
almost to the level of the irrational. What may be the ultimate 
issue of the movement it is of course impossible with any confidence 
to predict. Much, it appears to us, will depend upon the ability 
with which the Church shall cope with this intellectual and social 
developement. In so far as she maintains the whole body of Ca- 
tholic Truth, she can of course have nothing to change : but Truth 
we know is many-sided, and it is rarely, if ever, that we find its 
entire substance exhibited. It is the duty then of those who are 
placed as watchmen on the Church's heights to observe the shift- 
ing phase of the popular mind, and to provide that precise kind of 
direction or nutriment, or medicine it may be, which is suited for 
its condition. 

Upon this principle we may safely say that what should now be 
put more prominently forward is the philosophical character of 
Catholic truth, its divinely appointed adaptation to all human 
wants and aspirations, and its perfect harmony with the conclusions 
of the highest wisdom. Now, as in the old story, the man had 
talked prose all his life without being aware, so it must be con- 
fessed, not only that the philosophical character of the Catholic 
religion had been suffered for a long time to be latent, but that the 
indifference of an evil generation had gone very far to obscure 
those principles which appeal to the profoundest emotions of the 
human breast. 

There are, it appears to us, two sides from which Religion makes 
its approaches to the heart and conscience of men — its human and 
its Divine side. By the latter of them it presents an authority 
such as the will, even while it rebels against it, cannot but recog- 
nise ; but this authority requires the use of certain external 8ym« 
bols by which it may be expressed, just as all human authority is 
symbolized in the person of some magistrate. By the former it 
appeals to the feelings and affections of humanity. So has God 
mercifully provided that His Truth should commend itself to our 
acceptance. But, practically, till within these few last years, these 
two views of Catholic Truth were both equally lost sight of. The 
idea of a continual Presence of Divinity residing in the Church 
never so much as entered into men's minds ; and in its stead was 
substituted the obligation of obedience to a mere written law. And 
further, the Creed and Holy Grospels were considered not as exhi- 
biting the personal life of God Incarnate for us and our salvation 
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-r-bom into the worlds working and sufPering in order that we 
might be raised now to the likeness, and hereafter to the society of 
angels, — but as containing a statement of certain historical facts to 
be presented to oar faith, and certain maxims of Divine wisdom for 
our guidance. Thus if the method of salvation was not changed, 
it was at least propounded, stript of all those recommendations by 
which it is the will of God that it should address itself to the 
necessities of our being, in a form as little attractive to the judg- 
ment of the philosopher, as to the outward senses and common 
sympathies of the unlearned. 

Now upon both these sides the true character of our holy religion 
has been made more clearly of late to appear among us. The objec- 
tive realities of the Creed have been brought out to view, and the 
consistency of the whole scheme of Church doctrine demonstrated 
both with itself and with the moral phenomena of our nature. 
And among the persons who have laboured in this good work none 
holds a higher place than Archdeacon Wilberforce. The Charges 
which he has from time to time published were chiefly employed 
in unfolding the Catholic idea of Public Worship as resulting both 
from the Priesthood of Christ and from the re-creation of man by 
the new birth into Him. Meanwhile the external organization of 
the Church had been traced by Dr. Moberly, in his '' Great Forty 
Days,'^ up to the last period of our Lord's Ministry, and shown to 
be, in His Ministry and Sacraments, the predestined dwelling-place 
of God's Holy Spirit. This is what we mean by the *' philosophy 
of Religion ; " and we are disposed to think that the advance which 
has been made by English Theology in this respect is by no means 
slight. 

In confirmation of this remark we would refer to the second 
work at the head of this article. Mr. Montgomery is a preacher 
who enjoys, we believe, a very considerable share of popularity in 
London ; and preachers — we say it without meaning any disparage- 
ment to the sacred office — ^are usually rather the reflex of the public 
mind than its leaders. At all events, they require, for the most 
pUrt, that the ore should be dug for them. As in the commercial 
world the miner and manufacturer are two different individuals, so 
it is seldom the same person who thinks out an idea, and makes it 
felt. And it is consequently with great satisfaction that we find 
several of these views now in the second process of being brought 
out in the pulpit by Mr. Montgomery, — for his volume appears to 
be composed mainly of selections from sermons, — and oftentimes 
with great force and beauty. There still remains, indeed, much to 
justify the criticisms, were we disposed to renew them, upon this 
writer's style, which we have had occasion before now to make ; 
but we wish at the present time to call attention to the very en- 
couraging fact, that the true character of the Church has tho- 
roughly penetrated Mr. Montgomery's mind, and has certainly 
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found a most distinct and eloquent utterance in his pages. The 
following passage will be read universally with pleasure : — 

" When we consider the Church as an organized kingdom of the 
Spirit, as that coneecrated region of redeemed Humanity, where He 
reigns over, and in, believing man — how can we regard it with aught 
but reverence and love ? The Church of Christ is no creation of 
human will ; no offspring of political genius ; no asylum for the souls 
of men, caUed into existence by the profound wants of their nature ; 
but an absolute Institute, a positive Organization, a spiritual Kingdom 
— in one word, a theocracy, or Divine government, administrated by the 
laws, and swayed by the sceptre, of the Holt Ghost. Hence, a man 
can no more choose his Church, than he can elect a Oon, or create a 
Christ. In our Christian empire, at least, the firmament of heaven 
does not more truly overarch his head, than does the presence of an 
apostolical Church encompass his soul with her ministers, her sacra- 
ments, and her creeds ; all of which are above opinion, beyond choice, 
exclude taste, defy criticism, outlive all empires, and outlast all the 
changes of fickle men and fading things : and this, because wherever a 
real portion of Christ's Catholic Church exists^ the indwelling pre- 
sence of the Holt Ghost is realized." 

And again : 

'* A visible Body in an organized form, called " The Church," exists 
on earth, claiming for itself a divine original, endowed with a super- 
natural commission, genealogically descended from apostolical 
Founders, having a celestial deposit of doctrine and discipline, interce- 
ding with Gon in behalf of man, proclaiming Christ's glory, preaching 
miraculous truths, perpetuating absolute creeds, dispensing sacraments 
of grace, celebrating august ceremonies and symbolic rites, and en- 
dowed with powers of binding and loosing according to evangelical 
law : and thus, under the limiting conditions of earth and space, of 
sense and time, and amid all the convulsions, changes, and fluctuations 
of the life which now is, this mysterious Incorporation, thus chartered 
by Divinity and commissioned for eternity, continues to be a g^eat 
Spiritual Fact, which neither the impieties of earth, nor the persecu- 
tions of hell, can deny or destroy." 

But if there is one most fundamental point on which we can 
turn with great satisfaction to Mr. Montgomery's statement^ there 
is another closely connected with it where he appears to us quite 
to have missed the Catholic idea — we mean the doctrine of the 
Christian Priesthood. We are scarcely surprised^ indeed, that he 
should have fallen short of the truth in this particular ; for it is the 
very point in which we cannot but think that Archdeacon Wilber- 
force is himself defective. It is true that in the Archdeacon's 
volume we have not any sermon directly upon the Priesthood ; but 
we will quote a passage from a sermon on our Lord's Mediation^ 
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which seemed^ we thinks to have demanded a clearer statement 
than is anywhere given of our Lord^s personal Priesthood, and of 
that which is of course its proper complement, an authorized 
Priesthood upon earth. 

'* And now then, secondly, how does our Lord execute this office ? 
He discharges it through His man's nature : the Mboiator between 
God and man is the man Christ Jbsus. Holy Scripture teaches us 
in what manner this was done. When man lost his connexion with 
God through the fall, when his participation in h.eavenly gifts was thus 
dammed up and obstructed — it was God's good pleasure to restore in 
yet larger measure, through the new Head of His race, those gifts 
which had been forfeited in the old one. ' If through the offence of 
one many be dead, much more the grace of Qod, and the gift by 
grace, which is by one man Jksus Christ, hath abounded unto many.' 
Thus did the Second Adam become the fountsin of grace, from which 
the collective seed of His brethren was to be replenished. In His 
man's nature were gathered together all heavenly gifts, that from that 
great deep they might overflow into the whole generation of His 
kindred. He is ' the Head, from which all the body by joints and 
bands has nourishment ministered.' And * of His fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace.' For ' we are members of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones.' " 

*' Thus was the law of Mediation fulfilled ; and as our natural life, 
and all the faculties of earthly being were transmitted through descent 
from our first parent, so were all graces of the Spirit, and the whole 
blessed seed of heavenly gifts bestowed upon mankind, through inhe- 
rence in the second." 

Now we submit that this is not a " full " view " of the law of ' 
mediation ;" for mediation involves, when fully stated, the doctrine 
of our Lord's Priesthood. The Priesthood of our Lord is repre- 
sented by S. Paul to have commenced with His Ascension into 
heaven. " We have an High Priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God." And it is said of Him that He " con- 
tinueth ever and hath an unchangeable Priesthood ;" and seeing 
that it is the province, the same Apostle tells us, '' of a Priest to 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin," and there is now " no more 
sacrifice for sin," it follows that He must renew continually the 
one sacrifice of His own Body; and seeing that we also ''have an 
Altar" and a Priesthood, it follows also that there must be a 
unity between them, the One confirming in heaven the acts that the 
other presumes to do in His Name on earth. Such we conceive to 
be the rationale of this doctrine, which we do not find any where 
definitely stated either by Mr. Montgomery or Archdeacon Wilber- 
force. We should be glad to see the latter draw it out at length. 
We feel indeed almost as misrepresenting the Archdeacon, when 
we say that he has omitted to bring this forward which seems so 
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indispensable a portion of the doctrine he is advocating. But 
though going continually in his argumrat to the very verge of 
stating it^ he seems actudly always to stop short. The Sermon on 
** the Gospel Ministry '^ affords another remarkable instance. We 
quote it both for its importance in itself^ so far as it goes^ and as 
illustrating the criticism which we have ventured to oiSfer on this 
volume. 

'* Men cannot apply Chbist's merits to tiieohaelves by their private 
will, unless He first applies His merits to them from without by Hit 
public ministry. Else would the first movement towards their recovery 
be internal and spontaneous, as the Pelagians t««ch, instead of reating 
on that efficacy c^ the New Head of our raoe» which implies the ex* 
istence of a Church, and the influence of an external Savioue. 
Hence the need of Sacramental rites, and of the perpetual sacrifice, 
and of a ministry of reconciliation, and of an earthly absolution. All 
these depend upon the truth that the Intercession of the one great 
High Priest is a reality which we cannot appropriate to omnseWes by 
the mere exereise of our thoughts, but which He must bestow i^mib 
us through some actual channel of intervention. Let us have b«U a 
deep sense of the greatness of that loss which was entailed upon us by 
the fall, of the immensity of that interval whidi separates us from God» 
and of the absolute necessity of His gracious interference, Ihiough 
whom only we are le-united to our offended CasATom, and we shall 
be in no danger of supposing that we can dispense witii those nkeana 
whereby He joins us to Himself. The value of the Christian ounistry 
must stand or fall according as men value the mediation of Caaisr* 
To deem highly of the means of grace is to attach great weight to the 
presence and efficacy of the New Head of humanity. And tihis is the 
true mode of holding communion with the unseen world ; it is the real 
imparting of God's nature, the antidote to the fall, the ' feast of faX 
things well refined,' to which prophets and kings looked forth with 
rapturous expectation." 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The EarTa Daughter. Edited by the Rev. W. Skwbll. London 
Longmans. 

This last work of Miss SeweH's is very different both in style and 
execution from any of those in which she has been so successful hi- 
therto. In beauty of language, and in actual interest, we should 
pronounce it decidedly superior to any of her former books ; but we 
think it possible that it may be less practically useful, simply because 
the circumstances in which her characters are placed, are by no means 
of daily occurrence, and consequently the duties and dsfficoltiea, ao 
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ably portrayed thronghout, would not apply to the generality of 
readers. To all, however, who might be exposed to triids and temp- 
tations in any degree similar to those which assail her heroine, this 
book would be a most yaluable guide and safeguard ; nor could any 
one fail to profit by it, be their position what it may. It displays a 
high standard of holiness in every page, which is enforced with a 
wisdom at once true and beautiful, alike free from exaggeration and 
lukewarmness ; and some parts of it are beyond praise; we would 
mention especially the letter of advice to the heroine, under circum- 
stances of peculiar trial. 



1. Prayers tmd LUames, with Lessani and Respansis far Churth Schooii^ 
London: Masters. 

2. School Services, ampited for the use of the Forest School, Wattham" 
stow. By one of the Masters. London : Bell. 

Ws group here together tveo sets of School Prayers, of either of which 
we may venture to say, that it is better than anything of the kind 
which has preceded it. As a substitute for the Daily Church Service, 
where that may not be had, we should not desire onything better than 
the second of these little books. It is compiled quite in the spirit of 
our Prayer Book ; indeed, it has borrowed rather too much from that 
source. It seems to us rather too long, at least for Parish Schools ; 
and we had rather not have had the Absolution introduced. And upon 
the whole, notwithstanding its many recommendations, we question 
whether it is not fitted better for use in a family than in a school. 

The '* Prayers and Litanies *' are quite free from these objections, 
being very short and appropriate, and worthy, we think, of general adop- 
tion. We are particularly pleased to see an Office for Noon, as well as 
Hymns for the Third and Ninth Hours. In another edition we would 
recommend giving music for the responses, and the omission of the 
two last hymns, which are only fit for learning by heart privately. In 
the Lessons, too, for Wednesday, the verses which relate the bargaining 
of Judas with the High Priest, should be read. It is commemorative of 
course of this betrayal that the Litany is appointed for Wednesday. We 
quite agree with the compiler, that in the absence of the Parish Priest, 
the Master or Mistress (not any lay visitor) should say the Prayers. 



The Church Schoolmaster. By the Rev. S. Robins. London : J. and F. 
Rivingtons. 1850, 

This is a valuable little work, and its perusal will do any schoolmaster 
good, though it is scarcely so practical as we could have wished, nor so 
exclusively adapted for a church schoolmaster, as from its title we 
should have imagined. The view of the schoolmaster's office is good : 
we would draw the attention of all such to it — •' It is not for the 
careless, nor the proud, nor the self-indulgent, nor for those who would 
make it a stepping-stone to worldly promotion. But if any one has 
the love of Goo in his heart, with earnest thoughts of duty, he would 
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not easily find an employment fuller of promise and hope/' "We 
cannot easily overrate the importance of his work, or form too high an 
expectation of its results, if only it be followed with a single eye and a 
devoted heart." 

Strong testimony is borne to the importance of the oflice as re- 
gards the parish Priest and to the necessity of their being '* united 
by affection and interest.'* "The Pastor, who is set to watch 
over the welfare of the people, delegates to him a portion of the 
trust which he cannot, through the pressure of other claims, fulfil in 
his own person." True, but we wiU take the opportunity of remark- 
ing that even if a parish Priest could undertake the management of 
his school it would be very undesirable that he should do so. It is a 
great mistake that not a few zealous Priests of the present day make in 
engaging actively too much in the routine of school duty. It is not for 
the dignity and respect of the priestly office that he should thus engage, 
and his influence over the school should be such as to make all feel he 
is *' set apart " and to be looked up to with religious reverence. It 
will require a very much higher discrimination than children will ever 
possess to preserve the distinctive character of Clergyman and School- 
master in the same individual, and the latter office will to them ine^- 
tably (in some cases completely) absorb the former. The Priest is 
bound indeed to look carefully after his school, and would fall short of 
his duty if he neglected to inquire into the religious knowledge and 
condition of each individual. But he can do this without, as a plain 
villager once remarked to us of a zealous parish Priest who made the 
mistake above alluded to, — without " making himself common." This 
is just the idea ; it is making " common." mixing, amalgamating, 
and thus deteriorating, what was meant to be apart and distinct. He 
can have the children into a " class room," or at his house, or very pro- 
perly in the Church, and so have a character and impression given to 
his teaching which it would never gain in the bustle and business of the 
schoolroom. 

But to return. Mr. Robins sympathizes deeply with the school- 
master, and it is this which throughout, will make this a very accepta- 
ble work to those who are zealously, but through difficulties, painhiUy 
labouring in their vocation. We could wish he had said something 
still stronger on the subject of schoolmasters' stipends than this ; — 
" The schoolmaster ought to be fully requited for his labour : we ought 
gladly to give him what he has earned, and with a far moreHberal hand 
than hitherto." It appears to make little difference whether the place 
be rich or poor where a master is wanted, for " ^50 per annum, house 
and garden *' seems to be the average remuneration offered for one of 
the roost laborious (albeit one of the most blessed) vocations in ex- 
istence. 

The remarks on " knowledge " and " ways of teaching," show the 
author to be a practical man, and we cannot too strongly repeat his 
caution that *' Teaching should never be dependant on a system as its 
main reliance." And we quite agree with him in saying that " fieur too 
much has been ascribed to different systems in succession." and that 
" No method can be devised which will dispense with labour and 
watchfulness in the master." 
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The chapters on " Religious Training/' " Christian Morals/* and 
" Discipline/' and the religious part of the view of the *' school- 
master's office/' are undeniably good, but there is too much generaliz- 
ing to enable a man to shape out a definite daily rule for himself from 
them. There is no doubt wisdom in this, being, as it is, the first at- 
tempt of the kind ; but if any set of men need to live by rule it is the 
schoolmasters, and the more we can help them so to live the more 
efficient and faithful in their vocation will they become. 

We want to see schoolmasters a religioua body, and until they are so 
they will never do the work there is to be done. Until they have a 
character unmistakeably setting them apart for their work, they will 
never do it properly. Parish schoolmasters are now secretaries to 
various parish societies, collectors of subscriptions, and even taxes, 
land measurers, &c., and thus increase their so often miserable stipend^ 
but at the decrease of their standing and status as schoolmasters, not to 
others so much (at least with people's present notions,) but chiefly to 
themselves. 

Our training establishments unfortunately are not religious establish- 
ments (we use the word *' religious " in its old sense) and are by no 
means calculated in their present form, to impart the character we are 
contemplating, indeed we fear they are calculated to do just the oppo- 
site. Valuable as they undoubtedly are, they have too much the 
appearance of either workshops or studios, and nothing of the quiet- 
ness and repose of a house where the inhabitants are learning the ways 
of God, and how to walk therein. Indeed, under the present system 
it cannot be, (but as an exception) that men go forth from them with 
the love of Goo as the simple incentive to their labour. 

It would be a great thing if the Canons were obeyed and each school- 
master received his licence from the Bishop, ere exercising his vocation, 
for that would give him a status which would be a stimulus to hb 
spiritual improvement, inasmuch as he would feel the responsibilities of 
an authorized servant and officer of the Church. One of the greatest 
evils of this age is the loss of distinctive external character, and in no 
class is the evil so apparent, or of such pernicious efiect, as in those 
whose vocation is religious. 

The remarks we made above as to the Priest taking no part in the 
school duties, would not of course apply to the Deacon. It is, and 
should be, a peculiar part of their vocation to work in the school, and 
we do not see why, quite in accordance with the institution of theur 
order, they should not take charge of schools. At allevents why not 
make a Sub-diaconate of schoolmasters ? A most useful and efficient 
body of labourers in the Church would thus be brought to bear. The 
present system which has no hold whatever upon a man, nor, worse, 
which gives a man no hold upon his vocation, is most pernicious, of 
which we have daily evidence. 

We cannot but recommend the perusal of Mr. Robins' book to all 
schoolmasters, and indeed to Clergymen too, for Mr. Robins is what 
very many clergymen are not — practical ; and a perusal will, we should 
hope, give them juster ideas of a schoolmaster's difficulties than many 
entertain, and so prevent vexations which many a well intentioned 
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man puts nnconecioasly, and irom ignorance, in the vmj of hia Master. 
At the same tim we look forward to a work of a mnch more decided 
character, which will give a man still higher views and more exact role 
than this pretends to. 



Those who are acquainted with the Tales of Kirkheck, will be glad to 
hear that the author has just pot out another little volume entitled Aumi 
Atta. (Cleaver.) Any one who is not fiamiliar already with the writer, 
will do well to order one or other of her works. 

The Rev. Wtndham Malbt has just published a Letter to the Ardi* 
bishop of Canterbury, The Fitnds of the Church; their appntpriatkm ami 
Aliematum the oamee of IgMramee. Hereey, €tmd Sehkm / ami Charh setf" 
govermment the only remedy for theee eviie, (Masters,) which it appears his 
Grace has " kindly acknowledged ;" but there we expect the matter will 
end. The writer belongs to that class of reformen whom Bishops, as well 
as Prime Ministers and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, least like. Thus 
one of the abuses here complained of is the entire alienation of the tithes 
of a parish in Kent (amounting to £3.333 per annum) to the See ol 
Canterbury ! Mr. Makt is not a good writer, and sometimes pushes 
his theory too far ; or at least pays too litde refund to difficulties iriudi 
may stand in the way of its being carried out. But every one must 
admire his singleness of purpose ; and we quite subscribe to the general 
truth which the title of his pamphlet enunciates. 

I%e Church Mueieian goes on vigorously. And certainly not a little 
energy must be required ; for, if we are not mistaken, (and we judge 
only by internal evidence,) simultaneously with the management of his 
periodical, the Editor has no fewer than three great enterprises it hand 
—the supply of an entirely new series of anthems, according to die 
order of the ecclesiastical year ; a most copious collection of Church 
hymn tunes, which, if not original, are adaptations of old ecclesinsticsl 
melodies ; and a new notation of the Church service, for recitation, 
including the Psalter ! This certainly seems to us rather too much for 
any one man or body of men to undertake, and perhaps may be, in some 
respects, a littie more than the Church wishes to have done. How- 
ever, there is a great deal with which we quite agree. 

Conversations on Human Nature, by Mrs. Coktngham Ellis, (Skef- 
fington and Southwell,) is an attempt (and by no means unsuccessful) 
to present Bishop Butler's system of morals and theory of human 
nature in a popular shape. It is guaranteed by a very brief preface 
from the Bishop of Oxfoid. 

Practical remarks on the Reformation of Church Music, (Rivingtons,) 
though published last year, has only just reached us. It contains very 
useful instructions and directions. 

Guardian Angels, a sacred allegory by Mabt F. Lsstbs, (Masters,) 
is neither better nor worse than the ordinary books of this class. It is 
pleasingly written, and teaches a very useful lesson. 
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Mb. Bubgsss, of Chelsea, has pnhliahed the result of an Enquiry into 
the state ef the Church of England Congregations in France, Belgium, 
and Switzerlandt (BiTingtons) which he undertook with the sanction 
of the Bishop of Londoa. who is professedly responsible for those 
anomalous bodies. He reports that there are thirty*one English 
Clergymen officiating with more or less of regularity in those coun- 
tries, and with the view of bringing them under more effectual Epis- 
copal control, he suggests the adoption of one or other of these 
four courses: the union of the Channel Islands and the English 
Continental Chapels with the See of Sodor and Man; or else the 
foundation of a Bishopric of S. Helier's ; or the consecration of a 
Suffiragan, at Dover, with the emolument of a Canonry at Canterbury ; 
or lastly, the appointment of the Chaplain at Paris, as Commissary of 
the Bishop of London. We should gladly see a Bishop appointed to 
the Channel Islands; but with the examples of the Hshoprics of 
Jerusalem and Gibraltar before his eyes, we trust that the Bishop of 
London will not countenance the project of pretending to give jurisdic- 
tion to an English Bishop m Dioceses which are wholly independent of 
him. The mischief that is now being done in the Levant, professedly 
in the name of the English Church, is beyond belief. 

Mr. Nealb has thought it necessary to pubfish a Letter to Archdeacon 
Hare with respect to his Pamphlets on the Gorham Question. (Masters.) 
We scarcely think the Archdeacon worth the powder and shot that has 
been expended on him. What has happened however in his own arch- 
deaconry deserves to be extensively known. We give it in Mr. Neale's 
words. 

*' i can easily conceive the cfaagm, with which, nolwiihstandtiig your four 
pamphlets^ if I way so esll them, on the subject of the dcciaiou^ you received 
memorials signed, m all, by about seveoty of your deij^, requesting you " to 
call a Meeting of the Archdeaconry, to take into consideration what proceed- 
ings may be necessary in consequence of the Judgment prononncea by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case of Gorham versus the 
Bishop of Exeter ; or otherwise to express the sentiments of the Arcfadesconry 
on the subject. 

^ But, I eottfefls, it is rather amusing to find the advocate fox freedom of 
conscience, the writer who would free men 'from sU human restraint in receiving 
the truth,' who would drive no man over the Asses' Bridge by Bslsam's me- 
thod, venturing on a violent exercise of officisl authority, an ultima ratio to 
which no other Archdeacon has had recourse. This, however, is only fdter 
the fsshion of other liberals. It is more astonishing to me that you could 
found your refusal on the supposition that probably many of the requisition- 
ists were not aware of the reu bearing of whst they signed, snd on the diffi- 
culty of saying No. Foe not to mention that not a single clergyman was 
obliged to say No, since he might lesve the matter totally unnoticed, I cannot 
but wonder, that you could so, to use the words of an able reviewer, have 
* addressed an assembly of clergymen, your brethren, snd, ss to ecclesiastical 
orders, your equsls, many of them far your superiors as divines.*^ It is a val- 
usble example of what this liberty ox heiki for which you contend really 
means." 

Mb. Phxffs, Rector of Devizes, has published a Catechism on the 
Hofy Scriptures, (Masters,) which will be useful in aefaoollB and £uni« 
lies. It ifl fttU. and foUowa the test very closely. 
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The Rev. J. Edwards, of King's College, London, has published 
A Devotional Exposition of the Psalms. (Darlkg.) The *' Exposition " 
is mixed up with the Text, though in a different type, and there are 
added two colunms to each page, the one containing " Scripture Testi- 
mony,*' the other *' Suggestive Remarks." 

Mr. KiLYBBT (the authorship is now acknowledged) has published a 
second part of his Pinacothecm Historiece Specimen, (Bell.) It is quite 
equal to the first, and indicates the like desire to do justice to persons 
of all parties and communions. 

Mr. Vauohan, of S. Martin*s, Leicester, has published a noticeable 
Volume of Sermons, (Rivingtons.) In point of thought and diction 
they are superior to the common run of pulpit discourses ; and they 
contain some qualifications of the stereotyped " Evangelical " theology 
which are not without value. It was formerly, we know, the fashion tx> 
call S. James* " the Epistle of straw." But Mr. Vaughan teUs us that 
" it wiU be found perhaps, that those who are brought by their daily 
work into closest contact with the wants and evils of our own times, 
are made to feel continually more and more deeply, the meaning and the 
value, of the instruction which God has provided for them in this por- 
tion of Holy Scripture." Again, '* There are occasions when it is pecu- 
liarly fit that the conscience should unload itself in free confession of 
specific acts and impulses of sin ;" and then he refers to the Exhortation 
in the &)mmunion Office. Once more, (and we quote only from a single 
sermon,) " It is a matter of self-accusation, now become almost hack- 
neyed amongst those who deal in criticism on the present state of the 
Church, that religion has become too much an individual thing ; that all 
sense of communion, of being members of a body, soldiers in an army, 
has been lost amongst Protestants. And those who do not love sudi 
criticism of the Church in which God's Providence has placed them, but 
are endeavouring, as God enables them, to fill up their place in her, and 
to do their work according to her appointed order, are made to feel 
painfully that the reproach is by no means groundless.*' Such evidences 
of the indirect operation of sound teaching are most encouraging. 

Mr. Sbwbll*8 Sermon on behalf of the Westminster Churches, 
(J. H. Parker,) is very plain-spoken and uncompromising, and if our 
readers saw the account of the church in which Sir Robert Peel was 
buried, they will guess that these home-truths may still not be unneces- 
sary in the neighbourhood of WhitehaU. 

The Principles of Church Building^ (Andrews, Durham,) is scarcely 
so practical as a provincial Architectural Society requires its papers to 
be. The writer has a strong sense of the imperfectness of die First- 
Pointed style ; and justly observes that it demands a great deal of or- 
nament. What this style effected by vast series of arcades along the 
whole wall the Middle-Pointed more legitimately accomplished by the 
tracery of the window. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mb. Stbbtton has written to say that he intended the Hymns of the 
Sunday to be repeated like the CoUect, during the week. We are glad 
to find that he had really not overlooked the matter. In another edition 
it will be desirable, we think, to make the sense a little more dear. 
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NOTES FROM NINEVEH. 

Notes from Nineveh, By the Rev. J. P. Fletcher. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn : Marlborough Street^ London. 

We opened this work in the firm expectation that we should draw 
from it the material for some very philosophical meditations over 
the ruins of Nineveh^ or for reflections still more dry and learned 
on the etymology of ancient names and the localities of ideal sites. 
Such we conceived to be the legitimate course of thought which the 
book (judging from its title) was expected to produce^ and ^et^ 
in spite of our most laudable efforts^ we found ourselves irresistibly 
led into a very different train of ideas on a subject to which there is 
a casual allusion in almost every page. 

Turn where we would in the history of our author's adventures^ 
we never failed to stumble on some indication of the opinion enter- 
tained by the natives of the East— -of the creed and practice of the 
English as displayed before them by the travellers and missionaries 
who swarm in those regions; and it is certain that any such 
details are of greater moment than is generally supposed by those 
who can only judge from report. 

We have long been painfriUy aware through our own experience 
of the East^ that the nature of the impression made by the Englisb 
in those countries is really a matter of the very highest importance, 
not as the orators of Exeter Hall would tell us, ''in order that 
we may by our superior enlightenment convert them from the error 
of their ways, ana convey the light of Gospel Truth to a benighted 
people,^' &c. but that we may not, by our irreverence and heretical 
tendencies, bring discredit on the one Church Catholic, to which we 
profess to belong, in lands which without our efforts have already 
been somewhat more effectually christianized by the work of 
Apostles and martyrs themselves. 

Were it not so serious a matter, it would be ludicrous enough to 
compare the real influence of Great Britain on the religious faith of 
the East vrith that which it is supposed to exercise by those be- 
wildered philanthropists of sedentary habits and missionary spirit, 
who are wont to talk so wildly of the spiritual achievements of their 
countrymen in those climates. That pleasant complacency with 
which Englishmen (even those who have travelled) repose in their 
assumed superiority to the rest of the world, seems to dilate itself 
most remarkably on this subject ; and considering what vast num- 
bers of books of Eastern travel have come- like a very cloud of 
locusts to settle down on the present generation, it is extraordinary 
that so. much misconception should still exist on the spiritual 

Vol. XI.— September, 1850. s 
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condition of the East. There is so much of genuine philanthropy 
in England — so many excellent people who really do piously desire 
to benefit their Eastern brethren, that we cannot but grieve over 
the mistaken ideas which cause their zeal to expand in such ill- 
chosen channels. 

It is melancholy to think what numbers of worthy gentlemen 
there are, devoted to the cause of Eastern missions, who are in the 
habit, with the utmost guilelessncss, of lecturing deluded indi- 
viduals from the platforms of their meetings on hypotheses of 
a wholly erroneous nature. It is true these are chiefly from a class 
of individuals, who so far as regards the condition of the Church 
Catholic generally, do habitually walk enveloped in a mist as thick 
as any fog of their cloudy climate ; but, unfortunately, the bigotry 
and prejudice of the missionaries, both English and American, who 
actually visit the localities, are of so blinding a nature as to cause 
them even to traverse the lands themselves, without opening their 
eyes to the truth of their condition. 

The first grand mistake of all these reverend gentlemen to whom 
we have been alluding, seems to be that the inhabitants of the East 
stand in need of a wholesale conversion. Conversion I but to 
what ? These are no longer times when we can plead guilty 
to the gross ignorance of the last century, and quietly conclude that 
all Asiatics and Africans are Mahomedans or Pagans. Even those 
who are unacquainted with the various distinctions between the 
Coptic, Jacobite, and Nestorian Christians cannot fail to be aware 
at least of the fact that the Church first planted in those regions by 
apostolic hands, whilst yet the barbarous nations of the North sat 
in great darkness, is now still abiding there in strength and power, 
appearing alike in the burning deserts and the rugged mountains, 
invested most often with far more of the beauty of her primeval 
purity than in lands more civilized and more corrupt. No one 
is ignorant of those things, and to what therefore, we repeat, do 
the missionary zealots of England and America desire to convert 
these Eastern Christians ? Is it to the peculiar views entertained 
by every individual clergyman on the doctrines of the Church 
of England, or the still more remarkable interpretation put upon 
the same, perhaps by each Bev. gentleman's third wife, who influ- 
ences his opinions somewhat more than he is aware of? Seriously, 
however, we do not exaggerate in declaring that the efibrts of the 
various emissaries from charitable societies, &c., seem to consist 
solely in earnest attempts to induce the members of the Eastern 
Church to commit the sin of schism by a so-called conversion 
to their own untenable Protestantism ; and when they fail in this 
attempt, as occurs happily in almost every instance, they too often 
succeed in unsettling their faith in their own teachers, and destroy- 
ing their reverent ideas on many controversial points of minor im- 
portance, to which, however, their whole creed is necessarily Unked. 
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It is incalculable the mischief which these well-meaning but 
most mistaken individuals succeed in perpetrating; and it is 
no inconsiderable addition to the evil that most of the travellers, 
from whom we might expect a sounder view, are content to receive 
their impressions rather from the missionaries themselves than 
from the unwilling objects of their anomalous attempts at con- 
version ) so that, instead of fostering a most desirable communion 
with these our elder brethren in the faith, they do but join the 
others in seeking to pull down the holy structures built on most 
sure foundation, in order to replace them with the modem fabrics 
reared in these later times on sand and dust. We allude to that 
'' other gospel, which is not the gospel,^^ but a modem human 
tradition derived from Luther and Calvin, which most of these 
missionaries preach. 

Would it were but possible for the members of our English com- 
munion to realize the fact that these vast numbers whom they will 
persist in treating as heathens, are not only Christians of most 
ancient stock, (who though differing on certain points of theology, 
well nigh too subtle for discussion, have yet held the Faith intact 
and pure through ages of turmoil and persecution,) but that they 
are also even now possessed of much that is most holy and primitive 
both in ritual and doctrine, which we in our cold laxity have perhaps 
lost sight of. We believe there could be no better means of con- 
veying to our countrymen a right understanding of the condition 
of the Eastern Christians than by disclosing to them some details 
of the impression made upon them by the sons of the English 
Church. 

We shall effect this readily by a few extracts from Mr. Fletcher's 
pleasant book, which is in every respect well worth reading. 

He gives us in two very interesting volumes, an account of his 
researches in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria : whither he went 
we find by his own account ^' as lay associate of a clergyman who 
was about to proceed on a mission of inquiry into the present state 
of religion and literature among the ancient Christian Churches of 
the East." He speaks of receiving an intimation of his appoint- 
ment to this office, but makes no mention whatever of the authority 
which conferred it upon him ; we were therefore disposed before 
looking over the work to regard this mission and our author's nomi- 
nation lo it, with some -suspicion, as having no warrant in the com- 
mands of the Church, from whence alone, either the clergyman or 
his lay associate could derive any legitimate right to proceed actively 
on such an errand, but as being in fact the unauthorised effort of 
some self-formed religious association ; and we are still quite in 
the dark as to the truth of our conjecture. The author himself, 
however, seems so carefully to avoid all allusion to his appointed 
duties, or the source from whence they were derived, whilst he 
appears only to be occupied in gathering for himself and his readers 
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much valuable information, that we have realfy no occasion for 
animadversion on the subject. 

. The book is written in an amusing style, mth much honesty and 
straightforwardness, and the good humoured openness with which he 
bears witness to the small esteem in which ouradves and our religion 
are held in the east, is a quality rarely to be met with in travellers. 
We confess ourselves unable to reconcile his office of lay mission- 
ary with a clear sightedness and freedom from prejudice so un- 
wonted in persons of that class; but if this be simply the result of 
personal experience on a mind too keen and conscientious to 
remain, when face to face with the truth, in the pompous delusions 
of a self-concentrating Protestantism, even although his sincerity 
cost him the dignity of his mission, the author has but the greater 
merit in our eyes. 

Our first extract is from an account of an interview which Mr. 
Fletcher had with some Syrians belonging to the Bomish Churchy 
who came headed by their priest to visit him at a village not far 
from Mosul. 



" They seated themselves, and the conversation soon fell upon the 
English. 

'• 'They have no religion, wonderful to say/ began one of the party. 

" 'Yes, yes/ said another, 'They believe in our Lord Jesus, but 
not in our father, the Pope/ 

" ' But they have no churches,' remonstrated number one. Toma 
here interposed, ' he had seen,' he said, * our service performed in a 
chapel at Mosul, which Kass Georgios (my friend B.) had fitted up 
in a style like their own, and there was consecration every Sunday, and 
prayers every day ; and the English fasted also, for behold here it was 
written in their book.' 

*' * lliat may be/ was the answer, ' but are we fools, O man, do we 
not know, that they do all this to deceive us ?' 

*' Toma's choler was rising, but he was afraid of the Priest, whose 
hand he had devoutly kissed when he entered ; and merely remarked 
apologetically, * well, they are good people.' 

" The Clergyman had been puffing away in silence at the pipe, 
which, according to eastern etiquette, I had handed him when he sat 
down ; but he now deemed it derogatory to his dignity to listen any 
longer to observations from others, on a point concerning his own 
profession ; I could easily perceive that he was the learned man of the 
village ; and well might he be, for he understood >\rabic, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, and Kurdish, he spoke with the air of a man who has been con- 
sidering his subject carefully, and has thoroughly mastered at last. 

« ' The English are Christians, and have churches ; but they only 
go to them once a month, and take the LoRo's-supper once in twenty 
years. On the latter occasion, the Priest stands on a high place, that 
he may not be torn in pieces by the crowd, who rush tumultuously 
forward, snatch the consecrated bread out of his hands, and scramble 
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for it. They are also allowed to marry as many wives as they please, 
and some of them have more than twenty.' " 

This belief as to the polygamy of the English is really very 
deeply rooted in the East^ and we must honestly confess we are 
convinced it is fostered^ if not originated by that practice so pecu* 
liarly characteristic of the missionary race ; which consists in never 
failing to replace as speedily as may be, the first or second wife 
who is carried of by the eflPects of climate, to which they are so little 
accustomed. The author endeavoured to change the conversation bv 
discoursing on science, but apparently, the nature of the " English 
Beligion " was more interesting to the party. 

'' After this, my explanation of the nature and use of balloons was 
thought tame and flat, and was interrupted by the Bey, who inquired 
' Whether the English had any religion, and whether they fEisted ?' 

" ' lliey have days appointed,* said the Priest, ' in their Book of 
Payers, but they do not abstain from eating on those occasions, they 
only substitute fish for meat.' 

«* • The wiser men, they,' rejoined the Bey, who probably spoke feel- 
ingly, as it was Ramadan." — 

This reminds us of a circumstance we once witnessed, which, 
though trifling in itself, sufficiently indicates that we are not 
mistaken in asserting that the would-be converters of Eastern 
Christians, do greatlv miscalculate the efiect they desire to produce. 
— ^When the little English chapel was opened in Athens, it was 
resolved according to the ideas of those in authority there, that 
the door should be left open, in order that the Greeks might freely 
enter to witness and profit by the ceremonies, so different from their 
own : most especially when Holy Communion was administered 
it was desired that they should be present, and the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the missionaries on the effects of this proceeding 
were so great that they really hoped the result would be the conver- 
sion of some from their own Communion. Now, the English in 
Athens, like many in this country, were in the habit of doing that 
which another branch of Chris'ts Church pronounces to be even 
a mortal sin — they communicated vrithout fasting; it also hap- 
pened that most of the Greeks within the Church that day were 
their own servants in attendance on the carriages ; they went reve- 
rently in to witness the celebration, but as speedily rushed out, 
literally horror struck, exclaiming, " Is it possible I those people to 
whom we this very day served a breakfast of eggs and butter 
and bread &c., are now daring to receive Holy Communion : these 
heretics are worse than we thought.^^ This was a very natural 
remark from men who would not have touched so much as a drop 
of water for many hours previous to receiving the Holy Eucharist. 
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We cannot resist giving a Turkish account of the English Church, 
which is inimitable. — ^The author talking of Christians near Mosul, 
says: — 

** They had, like the people of Bagh Sheika, a poor opinion of the 
English. I was often called upon to defend our nation from the 
charges of polygamy and atheism. They were dreadfully scandalized 
at our refusing to acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and one 
gentleman asked me seriously and with an air of great concern, whether 
I ever said my prayers. On one occasion, a large party had assembled, 
among whom was a merchant recently arrived from Aleppo. In the 
course of conversation he began to attack the English — 

" * The Ingleez,' he said. ' are a very fierce and untractable nation ; 
they marry many wives, and care very little about AUah, whose name 
be exalted.' I here interrupted the speaker, and asked if in the course 
of his travels, he had ever heard of the English Church. 

" ' Belli, yes,' he answered, ' I know Uie whole history of your 
Church. You must understand,' continued he, turning to the rest, 
' that once there lived in England, a great Sultan, whose name was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. This Sultan was like unto Antar and Iskander, 
the Macedonian, and he made many of the kings of Frangistan his 
footstool. But his heart was lifted up, and he defied Allah in his pride. 
And Napoleon's wife was old, and she was no longer pleasing in his 
eyes. Then it came to pass that he looked upon a certain fidr damsel 
with the glances of love, and he said, Insballah, I will divorce my wife 
and get me this fair one in marriage. Now, the Ingleez were all 
Catholics then ; therefore Napoleon sent a message to our Father the 
Pope, desiring that he would grant him a divorce. But the Pope re- 
proved Napoleon for his pride and unkind deaUng with his wife ; at 
which the Sultan waxed wroth, and said. Surely this Pope is no better 
than Abon lahash, even the father of stupidity ; but, Inshallah, I will 
make him eat abomination. So he went with many soldiers and be- 
sieged Rome, and took the Pope prisoner, and shut him up in a great 
tower in London, which is the chief city of the Ingleez. But the kings 
of the Franks all joined together, and made war upon Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and overcame him. Then their soldiers came to London and set 
the Pope at liberty. And when the Pope returned to Rome, he cursed 
Napoleon, and excommunicated him and all the Ingleez. But Napo- 
leon laughed at his beard, and he said, Inshallah, but I will have a 
church of my own. So he made bishops, and they divorced his wife, 
and they married him to the beautiful damsel, after which he founded 
the English Church.' " 

The above extract really defies all comment — we are amused also 
to see that our author mentions one peculiarity of the English 
which is quite incomprehensible to the natives of the East ; it is 
the fervour with which they seem to worship all the old statues or 
coins they can lay their hands upon^ even while they are display- 
ing great contempt and indifference to the Eastern Churchy whose 
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despised ceremonies they do not replace by any others more to their 
taste. One of the natives of Mosul^ in talking to the author, of an 
Englishman, who followed the usual habits of his countrymen, in 
furnishing himself with antiquities, says very gravely : — 

" I asked the servant if they were relics or pictures of saipts, that 
his excellency worshipped, but he only laughed at my beard. ' Verily, 
the Franks are a strange people.' After this speech, a long one for 
him, my old friend kept silence till the sound of the Muezzin's voice 
summoned him to quit his beloved pipe. His sentiments, however, re- 
present accurately the feelings of his countrymen with regard to anti- 
quities. Even my friend, one of the most intelligent Orientals I ever 
met, and a person well acquainted with European habits, and tastes, 
could not account for or enter into our admiration of antiquities. 
' When I was in Rome,' said he to a countryman, < I found the Franks 
more attentive to these old Pagan images than to the rites of their own 
worship. The churches were deserted, and the museums and galleries 
thronged. These Westerns seem to pay the same devotion to a statue 
or an antique, that we do to the blessed Saints.' " 

We have no wish to condemn a very innocent love for antiqua- 
rian research, but we certainly do earnestly wish that it were not 
made so completely a paramount object of interest as to render our 
countrymen apparently wholly indifferent to that far more legiti- 
mate object on which it were well they should bestow their sym- 
pathies and their wealth ; even the Holy Church Catholic, to which 
themselves are bound by*sacred ties in whatsoever part of the world 
they may find her. It is very refreshing to have so unprejudiced 
an opinion as that which follows on the working of the monastic 
system in the East ; there are few things really lovely and of good 
report which have been more calumniated. 

. " The monks are supported as in Europe, by the revenues attached 
to each monastery, which afford an ample supply for their slender wants. 
By the rules of the Eastern Churches, most of the laity would be 
restricted from the use of animal food, during nearly a third portion of 
the year, but the abstinence of the monks, is of course more rigorous 
and severe. Their garb is not so varied or distinctive as that of the 
monastic habits of Europe. A long dark vest, resembling the common 
zeboon of the country, with, perhaps a jacket of black cloth, is the 
usual attire of an Eastern Monk. They are a pale, mild, and gentle 
race, often ignorant, and not very liberal in their views, but during the 
frequent intercourse I have held with them, I never knew one who was 
a hypocrite, or a secret debauchee, two characters which have been 
supposed by some inseparable from the system of Monachism. I have 
seen these men eat thankfully, food which the lowest of English la- 
bourers would not tottclu I have heard them engaged in praising God, 
at an hour when English Rectors and Curates have been quietly sleep- 
ing, or returning from some pleasant social party, and I have watched 
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them delving and digging in their little plantations till tile perepiratioD 
poured from them in streams. Such is the idle, lazy, and luxurious 
life of the Monks of the East." 

We cannot refrain from one more extract^ which contains yery 
sound and unprejudiced views on matters that have been grossly 
misrepresented ; there is in fact much in this work which may 
tend to open our eyes to the truths notwithstanding the system of 
fallacies which we seem by universal consent to have adopted as US 
the relative positions of England and other nations. 

" It seems strange when we reflect that the English, who pride 
themselves upon being one of the most pious nations in the World, 
should be infinitely behind every other in providing for the spiritual 
wants of those of their countrymen who reside abroad. One caa 
scarcely find two Oriental families anywhere without a priest and a 
church ; the Romanist has his chapels and clergy in every inhabited 
spot, and even Mahomedana and Pagans rarely live long in any foreign 
land without raising a Mosque or a Temple for the services of religion. 
But when the English do provide such accommodations, they are gene- 
rally of the meanest and most inexpensive description. Some garret 
or some cheap apartment on the second floor, situated as a matter of 
course, in the filthiest and most remote corner of the town, is generally 
pointed out as the English chapel. Nor is it surprising, that under 
these circumstances, the natives of Great Britain should gain the 
credit of having no religion. The Italian Friar, the Greek or Syrian 
Priest, who resides at Aleppo, sees a large body of our countrymen 
living without a church, a clergyman, or any outward manifestation 
of their religious faith, and he immediately comes to the same con- 
clusion that every other reasoning being would, namely, that the Ing- 
leez are fermasoon or infidels. 

" Nor has this been the impression of foreign Christians only, it haa 
been shared by Mahomedans and Pagans. I have heard both in dif- 
ferent parts of the world give our countrymen this character. Now, 
while these things are so, it would be surely better to alter and amend 
them, than to indulge in the national cant about being misrepresented 
and calumniated. Are we to give men, two or three thousand miles off. 
whose ideas of our island are confused and contradictory, credit for 
knowing what passes in England ; and expect that they shall under- 
stand all about our religious and charitable societies ? Their estimate 
of us must, and will be, formed by the conduct of the persons who 
come out from us, and this we cannot prevent. 

" It is somewhat ridiculous to hear a sensible man like Mr. Layard, 
accusing the Romish missionaries of misrepresenting the English cha- 
racter. In the first place, what they say is not misrepresentation, 
according to their opportunities of judging ; and secondly, it is unlor. 
tunately, not the Romanists alone, who entertain this opinion of ns. 
Let Mr. Layard ask any sensible Mahomedan, any decent Pagan, or any 
devout Jew, his sentiments respecting the. English, and their religion, 
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and he will obtain the same reply in nearly the same terms. The 
Romish missionaries may have been guilty of exaggeration, this is pro- 
bable enough, but I am certain they have too many grounds on which 
to found their remarks. Surely in the nineteenth century it is time to 
discard the wretched Pharisaical cant respecting Englishmen being so 
much more pious, moral, and religious than their neighbours." 

We have not space for many more extraets of a similar nature^ 
which might be read with profit; but we have already quoted 
abundance to prove that we have not by any means reason to pride 
ourselves on the opinion entertained by our eastern brethren of the 
religious faith of the '' most pious^ learned^ and enlightened nation 
in the world.'' Our own experience has taught us that Mr. 
Fletcher is quite right in asserting that the members of the English 
Church are almost infallibly confounded with the American dis- 
senters^ and cordially detested in the east ; but from whence could 
so universal a mistake have arisen^ if not fi'om their own voluntary 
assimilation to the hydra-headed sectarianism of America^ by a 
miserable falling away from the principles and holy customs of the 
Church Catholic to which they belong ? Do not even those who 
hold office in the Church of their fathers liken themselves con- 
tinually to the proselytizing schismatics whom they meet in their 
wanderings^ by sharing not only in their puritanical coldness and 
laxity^ but also in their most mistaken and unpardonable contempt 
for the Eastern Churchy and their efforts as active as they are vain 
to sap its foundations and overthrow its creed ? 

In fact^ this evil^ as regards our position in the east^ has its 
somrce in one far deeper, that lies corroding at the very heart of 
the Church itself; it is the actual unsoundness of opinion into 
which^ as a body, we have fallen, the real heretical leaven working 
so direfully among us, which displays itself in the proceedings of 
the stray Englishmen who present themselves for inspection to the 
natives of the east, and causes that we should be denied by them 
so much as a title to belong to the Church of Christ. It is 
because we have in sad and sober truth not only failed in up- 
holding the dogmatic truth of the Apostolic Church ; but we have 
suffered the significant customs of ancient symbolism to fall'into 
disuse amongst us, and with them have too often lost sight of the 
doctrines they were intended to convey. In fact, we can scarce 
imagine how we eould have failed to produce this somewhat humi- 
liating impression amongst those more true to their ancient heritage, 
when we consider how many most important points of doctrine and 
discipline held universally hj all branches of the Eastern Church, 
whatever be their minor distinctions, are matters of doubt and 
dissension amQngst omrselves, and in most cases, indeed, are sup- 
posed not to exist except in the belief of some few of the more 
faithful sons of the Churdi, who are generally qualified as enthu- 
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siasts^ or denounced by less innocent titles. That there are 
certain doctrines universally recognized by the Eastern Church as 
well as certain customs in full practice amongst them, which so far 
as they can judge are wholly unknown amongst Englishmen, is a 
fact admitting of palpable demonstration. 

If we take the five greater communions — the Nestorian, Ar- 
menian, Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian, we shall find them per- 
fectly unanimous on many points, which even now cause violent 
dissension in the western world. Of these five all hold seven sacra- 
ments ; the Nestorian alone having allowed that of confession to 
fall into disuse ; by all the others the Sacrament of Penance is 
not only habitually practised, but is likewise considered the neces- 
sary condition for receiving the Holy Eucharist, without which 
they conceive that the recipient makes a sacrilegious communion ; 
in the Armenian Church especially, the discipline which enforces 
the duty of auricular confession, is admirably conducted. Again, 
all without exception acknowledge the truth of Baptismal Regene- 
ration, the ceremony being performed by each one of them with a 
threefold immersion, and anointing of the five senses with the 
holy Chrism ; and the awe and reverence with which this blessed 
Sacrament is treated throughout the whole of the east, would cause 
them to be smitten with terror and indignation, if any doubt 
were cast on its supreme dignity ; the words of a Nestorian Bishop, 
when talking of his baptized people, show this very beautifully; 
he terms them the " blessed and pure, clothed in the baptism of 
water — that unfading robe made perfect by water — and the Spirit." 
They are also perfectly agreed in displaying, by appropriate cere- 
monies — ^but slightly varied — their acknowledgment of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist; and they adopt 
such means for the holy and reverent administration of the same, 
as cannot fail to fill the soul of the communicant with the awe and 
adoration essential to that mystery. Would that we had space to 
give some account of those various ceremonies to our own great 
profit ; but we cannot resist giving a brief description of the latter 
part of the Eucharistic Office, as practised in the Armenian 
Church. After a beautiful prayer, that this sacrifice may obtain 
blessings for the whole world and the Holy Church, botn those 
asleep in Christ, and struggling yet on earth, the Bishop holding 
the sacred elements (which had been consecrated within the veil), 
in his hands, turns to the people and says, " Holy, holy, let us widi 
holiness taste of the honoured Body and Blood of our Lord and 
SxyiouR Jesus Christ, which descending from heaven is divided 
among us; this is Life, Hope, Resurrection, Propitiation and 
Remission of Sins.'' He then replaces the elements on the altar, 
and retires behind the curtain, which veils the whole front of the 
sanctuary ; none witness what follows, but according to the Canon, 
he breaks the bread into four parts, and kisses it with weeping ; 
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then after many prajera he commanicates in fear and tremblina, 
^po& '' May Thy mcorruptible Body be life to me, and Thy Holy 
Blood a propitiation and remission of sins." The veil is then 
withdrawn, and a deacon cries, " Approach with fear and faith, 
and with holiness communicate." Whilst the people cry, " Our 
OoD and our Ijord has appeared unto us, blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord f* they then receive in both kinds, the 
Bishop himself placing it dipped in the chaUce in their mouths. 

It were too long to enumerate all the various points of unanimity 
in the Eastern Churches in which the members of the Englisn 
Communion must appear to them wbolljr defective. There is the 
universal practice of fasting at the appointed times as rigorous as 
it is obligatory ; the enforcement of celibacy on the Clergy for all 
at least who can at any time attain the rank of Bishops ; the ad* 
ministration of extreme unction, the continual intercession for the 
dead, the habitual use of the sign of the Cross; and when they 
find missionaries and travellers alike rejecting these universal doc- 
trines and observances, and even seeming to express contempt and 
abhorrence for them, and when their deficiencies in these respects 
are replaced by no apparent reverence or devotion in other matters, 
can we wonder that our countrymen, despite their comfortable self- 
satisfaction, should have acquired in the East the interesting title 
of Fermasoon, or '' the man without religion," (supposed to be a 
corruption from the word " freemason.") 

Mr. Fletcher's book, besides being extremely interesting and 
amusing, may do a very great deal of good, if it will but induce 
our wandering countrymen to think on these things, and when 
they visit churches which have been sprinkled with the blood of 
martyrs, and preserved by the grace of Ood from enemies within 
and without, seek no more to tamper with their faith in things 
ancient and holy, but rather taking lessons from them in their re- 
verence and childlike obedience, endeavour to draw near to them 
in the fellowship of Christ's Body ; tind by that' loving commu- 
nion, find a means of imparting to them the higher tone of 
morality which they do in fact possess. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Fletcher without noticing one or 
two inaccuracies which he will do well to correct in a future 
edition. And we would give him likewise a friendly caution to be 
careful in making assertions on matters so important, without good 
grounds, as it must necessarily lessen the reliance of the public on 
his statements respecting localities too far beyond our reach, to 
admit of our testing their truth. We find our author informing 
us, in speaking of Syra, (a Greek island, inseparably connected in 
our mind with hot lazarettos and cool water melons,) that " the 
higher part of the small town is inhabited chiefly by Greek 
Catholics, or those members of the Greek Church who acknowledge 
the supremacy, and submit to the sway of the Roman Pontiff.'* 
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Now a member of the Greek Church acknowledging the Snpre* 
macy of the Fope^ is simply a thing which does not exist, never 
did^ and never could ; it is on the contrary the one point con- 
nected with the Greek Churchy on which it is painful to think^ that 
they do manifest a most unchristian hostility towards the Church 
of Rome ; those Greeks by birth, whom our author designates in so 
anomalous a manner, are bona fide Roman Catholics ; part of the 
population of Syra, and several of the other islands, having been 
so ever since the time of the Venetians, and being so wedded to 
their own communion, and so intolerant of all others, that they 
have literaUy no dealings with the Greeks, although speaking the 
same language, and inhabiting the same town ; they intermarry 
only amongst themselves, and have their priests, their convents, 
and houses of mercy, wholly distinct &om similar estabhahments in 
the Greek communion. Many of them are lineal descendants of 
the Venetians, and are still distinguished by the high sounding 
Italian names, although they cannot speak a word of the language; 
but it is a certain fact that this is the origin generally of those 
who call themselves, and are most strangely allowed to call them* 
selves Catholics in various parts of the East ; but we regret to know 
that they are an increasing body. Rome is very active and sac* 
cessful in making proselytes, and her whole aspect in those coun* 
tries is sectarian. 

Elsewhere we find Mr. Fletcher talking of the practice of admi* 
nistering the Holy Communion to infants, as one only ancient and 
now obsolete, excepting in one or two of the eastern branches of 
the Church ; he wholly overlooks the fact that it is, and always has 
been, an indispensable rule in the whole of the vast spiritual domi- 
nion which subsists under the Greek and Russian Church. 

It is, however, a charming book, full of novel information and 
interest. 
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GRINPIELD'S APOLOGY FOR THE SEPTUAGINT. 

1. An Apology for the Septuagint ; in which its claims to Biblical 
and Canonical authority are briefly stated and vindicated. By 
E. W. Grinfield^ M. a. London : Pickering, 1850. 

2. An Expostulatory Letter to the Right Rev. R. Wiseman, D. D., 
^c. S^c. S^c, on the Interpolated Curse in the Vatican Septuagint : 
DeuL xxvii. 28. By E. W. Grinfield, M. A. London : 
Pickering. 1850. 

The history of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament pre- 
sents a cunous picture of vicissitudes. Alternately raised to an 
equality with the original — nay, even preferred to it — and con- 
demned as useless and unfaithral, it has of late years fallen into 
an almost complete neglect, from which it is the object of the 
anthor now before us to rescue it. He had already published two 
laborious works, to show the identity of style between the New 
Testament and the Greek translation of the Old ; and now in his 
Apology, he enters on a more general consideration of the subject. 

We cannot but heartily approve of any attempt to revive the 
critical study of the Septuagint, both as a most useful guide to the 
meaning'of the Hebrew, and as throwing great light on the style and 
phraseology of the New Testament; and we deeply regret that 
Mr. Grinfield has mixed up with this praiseworthy object, a number 
of fanciful theories, and ungrounded hypotheses, which must de- 
tract very much from the usefulness of his work. These it will 
be necessary to consider in the first place, before we can say any- 
thing on the subject itself. 

Mr. G., in his preface, (p. ix.) speaks of the " miscellaneous " 
materials of the Apology, as precluding the possibility of a table of 
contents ; and indeed it is not often that we come across a book 
with so total an absence of order or method. The following ex- 
tracts, however, will, we think, represent his theory fairly enough : 

" This Greek version had become to the Gentiles, what the original 
Hebrew had been to the Jews, during the first age of the Jewish 
economy; and consequently, that when Gentiles and Jews were 
brought into the same fold, both the original and the version should be 
regarded of co-ordinate authority, and forming conjointly the Canon 
of the Ancient Scriptures.'' — p. 4. 

" Yet in defiance of every caution it will be urged ; ' The Septua- 
gint is only a version, and therefore can never be esteemed of the same 
rank and value, as an original.' Such is the popular objection, but is 
not this begging the question at issue ? Whenever a version is made 
by the same autiiority as the original, it surely becomes of equal force 
and authority. Thus it is with our own articles ; the Latin and the 
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Bnglish are both of equiyalent authority. If the origiiial Syro-Chal- 
daic of S. Matthew's Goapel had been now extant (admitting that 
hypotheaiB) it would not have been superior to the present Greek 
version," &c. — ^p. 11. 

More passages might easily be cited^ but these will suffice ; it 
will be seen that the question does not lie between the comparative 
value of any particular Masoretic reading, and that adopted by the 
Septuagint, nor of the interpretation which they have put upon an 
obscure or ambiguous Hebrew word or phrase as contrasted with 
the meaning or meanings deduced from other sources — ^the Chaldee 
paraphrases, the cognate dialects, and the like ; but is simply this ; 
that when our present Hebrew Text is plain and unobjectionable^ 
but the Septuagint differs from it, that the latter is inspired by 
OoD equally with the former, and is of equal authority with it ; 
that the unknown translators of this version were inspired in the 
same degree as Moses, or David, or Isaiah. So startling an hypo- 
thesis would require a careful consideration, and we will therefore 
endeavour to collect the arguments scattered through Mr. G.'s book. 

Of that curious but obscure subject, the origin of the Septua- 
gintj Mr. 6. says very little ; he rejects the fable of Ariatseas, but 
supposes that Ftolemy Fhiladelphus encouraged the deai^ from 
political motives; that it was ^'made by Jews entertainmg the 
highest veneration of the original text. It is probable that their 
first labours were confined to the Pentateuch, and that it was not 
till twenty or thirty years subsequently, that the whole of the Old 
Testament was completed. We may therefore state in general 
terms, that it was finished ▲. c. 250.^' — ^p. 24. 

That the Pentateuch was translated about the time of Philadel- 
phus, seems likely enough; but throughout his work, Mr. O. 
studiously ignores the differences of style which have been pointed 
out between the various parts of this version, which quite pre- 
vent any possibility of their having been translated by the same 
hands. This diversity is very much greater than that of the books 
of the New Testament, and extends not only to the choice of dif- 
ferent words and expressions for the same Hebrew phrases, and 
to the comparative excellence and closeness of the translation, but 
also to the degree of correctness of language, some books being 
translated into tolerably good grammar, while others abound in the 
grossest solecisms.* 

But however this ma^ be, certain it is^ that about the Christian 
era, we find them constituting a single volume and known by the 
name of the Septuagint. It is with this that we have now to deal, 
and the point which our author endeavours to establish is, that 
this tranriation is inspired. We will examine his proofs in what 
seems the simplest order. 

* We may jut observe in pasrin^, that it is new to na to leani that by the modem 
Gennan tchool, the Hebrew '* is stifled under loads of Arabic and CopHe"^^, 57. 
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I. The Septaagint '' was universally acknowledged as inspired 
and canonical daring the first four centuries ;'' ''the entire Chris- 
tian Church till the days of Jerome/' 8fcc. — ^p. 8. *' We may clearly 
infer that the Fathers of this Church till the days of Jerome^ were 
unanimous in their belief of the Scriptural authority and inspiration 
of the Greek version. They considered it, in conjunction with the 
original, as forming the united canon of the Old Testament/' — 
p. 41. 

Now we will at once admit that if this position could be estab- 
lished, it would be all but conclusive ; for it is a most serious matter 
to depart from what was even generally received during the earliest 
ages. But how stand the facts ? 

It is true that S. Augustine (in controversy, however, for the 
most part,) S. Irenseus, S. Clement of Alexandria, 8. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and possibly one or two others, accounted the Septua* 
gint inspired, being misled by the forgery of Aristseaa ; but this 
was far from being the universal or even the general opinion, as it 
will not be difficult to show. We may however first cite a couple 
of Mr. G.'s proofs. 

** The earliest of all the Christian writers who has given a list of the 
Old Testament books is Melito (a. d. 170). He gives their names in 
the Septuagintal titles." — p. 10. 

We really must avoid in future speaking of the books of Genesis, 
Exodus, &c., for fear our using these undeniably " Septuagintal 
titles,^' will be taken as a proof of our holding that version to be 
inspired. We hope to be allowed to use the true Hebrew names 
in Roman type, and that it will not be deemed necessary to trans- 
fer the original Samaritan letters to the pages of the Ecclesiastic. 

" Hippolytus usually expounds the Scriptures according to the text 
and sentiments of the Septuagint." — p. 40. 

We leave the reader to estimate the force of this argument. Let 
us now see whether there is no evidence on the other side. Mr. 
O. makes but a single allusion (p. 66) to the curious fact that the 
Septuagint version of the book of Daniel was superseded by that 
of Theodotion, and was so completely lost sight of that it was only 
recovered about 80 years ago from an unique manuscript at Rome; 
This surely does not look very like the reverential treatment due 
to an inspired record. 

It is difficult to say how far Mr. G. can be charged with 
having forgotten the important influence that the learning and in- 
dustry of Origen had upon the text of the Septuagint. He men- 
tions his name indeed, repeatedly, but always seems to consider 
him as posterior to S. Jerome, and in one place (p. 48) speaks of 
him as a student of that saint's Latin version. It is needless to 
remind our readers that Origen was about a century before the 
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translator of the Vulgate, and that his great and most naefol 
labours show very clearly that the Hebrew text was considered the 
rule and standard by which all the rest were to be judged. 

The Fathers subsequent to the time of Origen, who have oora* 
mented on the Old Testament, have made use of the other Greek 
versions as of co-ordinate authority with the Septuagint, in deter- 
mining the true meaning of the Hebrew. Any one who has ever 
looked into S. Chrysostom's exposition of the Psalms must be 
aware how constantly he has recourse to Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion; and so S. Gregory Nyssen, when speaking of the Song 
of Songs, lays the blame of its obscurity on the translation, saying 
that it was not so in the original. 

It is difficult to suppose that the numerous and wide spread 
churches which used the Syrian tongue should have been unpro- 
vided with a translation of this version, if it had been esteemed of 
divine authority. It is true that there is a translation of Origen's 
Hexapla (to which Mr. G. alludes, p. 60), but that was never in 
public use ; the Syrian churches using only the Peschito which is 
a translation from the Hebrew. 

Nay, even S. Augustine, who, in his controversy with S. Jerome, 
seems to go as far as need be in asserting the inspiration of the 
Septuagint, yet when writing dogmatically on the subject in his 
treatise de doctrina Christiana, (L. 2, c. 15) rests the opinion of 
their inspiration on the story of the cells, (now universally given up 
as a fable) and gives this with an " ut fertur multique non indigni 
fide predicant ;" and then goes on to argue, that if this is not true, 
(as every one now acknowledges) yet that it is a presumptuous 
thing for any one man to aspire to emend the work of ^'tot seniorum 
et doctorum.'^ This is manifestly quite inconsistent with a Catholic 
tradition for its inspiration, and he goes on to say, that the com- 
parison of those interpreters who have kept more close to the 
words is often not without use in explaining the meaning. We 
may further remark that in his latest book, he quotes the Old Tes- 
tament according to the new version of S. Jerome from the Hebrew. 

Mr. G. has taken little pains to examine the force and meaning 
even of those passages which he cites : of these, one is from the illus- 
trious Bishop of Poictiers. But did S. Hilary look upon the Greek 
version as inspired ? No, he rests its importance on a statement, 
that over and above the written word, a certain traditionary know- 
ledge had been handed down from Moses, which the seventy trans- 
lators were well acquainted with, and so were enabled to give the true 
sense where the Hebrew was ambiguous ; whereas the subsequent 
interpreters who did not possess this guide, had not known the true 
meanings and so had led the gentiles into error. (In Ps. ii. § 1.) 
It will at once be seen, that whatever weight is to be given to his 
own theory, S. Hilary cannot have thought it inspired. 

From these authorities it may feirly, we think, be concluded that 
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there is no '^ semper ubique et ab omnibus'' tradition in &voar of the 
inspiration of the Septuagint ; which alone would make it binding 
on us } that those Fathers who seem to favour this view either use 
the word inspiration in a loose sense, or were misled by the autho- 
rity of the forgery of Aristseas ; and therefore that they are to be 
estimated according only to the weight that their individual opinion 
may derive from their critical skill and aptitude to judge of such 
matters.* 

II. The next argument we shall consider is that which is taken 
from the fSact^ that in the New Testament^ the citations are^ in the 
majority of instances made from the Septuagint, and, that not only 
where it agrees with the Hebrew, but even in cases where it differs. 
To this, Mr. G. often refers. Thus : (p. 6.)— 

" Nor can we consistently defend the plenary inspiration of the New 
Testament if we admit thjit it comprises such a large portion of un- 
inspired matter." 

Again : 

" I never could give credit to the inspiration of the New Testament, 
if I believed that the greater number of its appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment were expressed in uninspired and uncanonical language.'* (p. 55.) 

These quotations seem to us to resolve themselves into three 
classes. 

The first of these is where the Septuagint exactly agrees with 
the Hebrew. These quotations, must, we think, be quite set aside 
in estimating the authority of the Ghreek version ; for if a particu- 
lar passage must be turned some way from Hebrew into Greek, it 
would be very unnatural to depart from the version which was in 
everybody's hands, when it was quite accurate, even though it was 
a mere human composition. 

The next is, where the quotation is cited for a particular object, 
which is equally attained by the original, and by the translation, 
though this last was not in minor points and secondary circum- 
stances an exact version of the Hebrew. To those who do not 

* ThuB for instance, to tarn for a moment to another branch of the anbject — the 
question whether the whole of the Old Testament was translated bj the Seventy, 
or (as most modem scholars maintain) only the Pentateuch ; the authority most 
relied on by the maintainers of the former Tiew, is that of S. Justin Martyr, who 
says that at Alexandria, he had seen the oridnal manuscript written by these trans- 
lators. This passage is probably the foundation of the others which may be found 
in some subsequent Christian authors, as (apparently) S. Chrysostom. Now as a 
set off to S. Justin's assertion, we must remember that he was but a bad critic, 
e.ff.f he often without any foundation accuses the Jews of having altered the text of 
the Bible. A curions example of this is in Ps. xcvi. 10, — " TeU it out among the 
heathen that the Lord hath reigned from the tree ;** where he says that the Jews 
had erased the last three words to do away with the prophecy of the crucifixion. 
From his writings, probably, they have been received by TertulUan, S, Cyprian, and 
S. Leo, and have been received into two Latin Psalters. But Bos does not mention 
a single Greek authority for them. With regard to the original manuscript of the 
Septuagint, it is very probable that at Alexandria, S. Justin was shown a manu- 
script which he had not critical knowledge to detect as an imposture. 

VOL. XI. U 
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believe in verbal inspiration in the hard dry protestant sense, these 
passages much resemble those where natural phenomena are 
spoken of in a popular way^ as the earth standing still and the san 
moving round it. We can easily imagine a clergyman when preach- 
ing upon the transitoriness of earthly objects, quoting the text 
about thieves breaking through and stealings though he was quite 
aware that the correct translation is '' digging through/' 

The only passages which present any real difficulty, are those 
where an argument is founded on the Greek which does not apply 
to the Hebrew. The most remarkable instance of this sort, is the 
argument which S. Paul draws from the word " testament/' The 
Hebrew word means covenant, while the notion of death belongs to 
the Greek only. Again, in the same Epistle, S. Paul, to show the 
inferiority of the Angels to the Son of Gon, quotes a passage from 
the Psalms, ^'Who maketh His angels spirits, and His minis- 
ters a flame of fire j" whereas the original is not speaking of the 
blessed spirits at all, but showing how Goo employs inanimate 
creatures to do His will, making the winds His messengers, and 
the lightning His servant. Again, to show stiU further His 
superiority to the angels, he cites a text to show that they were 
bid to worship Him, "And let all the angels of God worship Him :" 
an authoritv which has no existence in the Hebrew. 

We think we have fairly stated the force of this argument, and 
we have no wish to denv that it » a difficulty ; such a difficulty as 
must always be expected in subjects which do not admit of mathe- 
matical proof; but standing (as we hope we have shown) alone, it 
will no more prove the inspiration of the whole of the version from 
which these passages are taken than that of the Book of Enoch is 
proved by S. Jude's bringing forward a passage from it. 

In fact, as Thomdike has admirably proved, the question of the 
inspiration of any particular book can only be determined hy the 
witness of the early Church, the societas fidelium to whom they 
were first entrusted. If universality, antiquity, and consent could 
be shown for Mr. Grinfield's theory, and that based not upon an 
historical forgery but on the teaching of the Apostles, it would be 
worthy of being entertained ; but our author must produce a very 
different Catena Fatrum from that in the Apology, before he can 
bring us to admit this. 

We really feel that we need an "Apology'^ to our readers for 
detaining them so long over this strange production, but our author 
would be very sorely dissatisfied, if we did not notice his great dis- 
covery, which he evidently much prides himself upon, and thinks 
quite decisive of the question. We shall endeavour to show that 
the theory is groundless, and even if it were true, it has no bearing 
on the question. 

"Let me not disguise from the reader, that I had drawn up the 
whole of this ' Apology ' before I arrived at the conviction that Jxsus 
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wben a Cbild, was instructed in the knowledge of the Septuagint. . . . 
As this is unquestionably the crowning argument of this Apology (prse- 
sidium et dulce decus meum), may I be indulged in a few further obser« 
▼ations on its nature and results ? Most happy should I be to claim 
the authority of any commentator or divine, whether ancient or modern ; 
but my researches do not lead me to mention a single author, who has 
alluded to it, either as fact or hypothesis. That Jbsus was instructed 
from His cradle, in the knowledge of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, will henceforth, if I mistake not. be considered as a self' 
evident imd incontrovertible proposition, amongst theological students. 
.... My defence for this long note must be found in the value of the 
fiact (if I may venture to call it so), that Jbsus was instructed as a 
Child in the knowledge of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 
This £ict, if admitted, is essentially paramount and decisive. It super- 
sedes all further argument and inquiry. It harmonizes every discord- 
ance, it explains every difficulty, and illustrates every obscurity. — Like 
the principle of gravity, it subdues and attracts all things to itself. If 
the fall of an apple were sufficient to intimate to a philosopher the cen- 
tralization of the universe, the fall of the Septuagint into the cradle at 
Nazareth will be sufficient to intimate to a Christian its divine origin 
and perpetual authority." — pp. 1 83- 191. 

Beally in these days of compilations and abridgments, it is 
quite refreshing to meet with a new idea — ^warranted original. In 
fact, we are a good deal in want of such a thing just to give us a 
little fillip. Dr. Wiseman's celebrated Patristic discoveries on the 
worship of our Lady are a little out of date now, and " the Ideal '' 
is nearly forgotten, so that it would not be surprising if, merely for 
the novelty of the thing, Mr. Orinfield's theory had a temporary 
run. We will therefore try to pick out his arguments which are 
scattered about with a praiseworthy disregard of sequence and 
connexion. 

'* The coast of Galilee was well adapted for commerce, and through 
the port of Ptolemais kept up a constant traffic with Alexandria. Hence 
the Greek version of the Old Testament found a ready access to the 
neighbouring regions.*' — p. 184. 

" In the synagogues of Judea it is probable that the Hebrew text was 
read, accompanied with the Chaldee paraphrase ; but in the synagogues 
of Galilee, it can scarcely be doubted that the Greek version was gene- 
rally adopted. Indeed, this is rendered almost certain, from Luke iv. 
17, 18, where the passage from Isaiah Ixi. 1, accords with the Septua- 
gint. The vernacular knguage of Galilee was Syro-Chaldaic, which 
differs so little from that of the Peschito, that in Mark v. 41, there is 
no interpretation given of the words Talitha cumi. The same observa- 
tion will apply to the last solemn words uttered from the cross. They 
are not Biblical Hebrew."— p. 189. 

'* Now, there can be no question that the Galileans had not only lost 
every vestige of the original Hebrew, at the Christian era, but that their 
provincial Syro-Phenician dialect was of the most rugged kind, in com- 
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pariscin with that of Judsea and Jerusalem, See Mark xiv. 70. The 
plain inference is this, — that Jbsus was instructed by His parents, not 
in the Hebrew but in the Greek version of the Old Testament. And 
this inference is confirmed by the following fiBu:t[8]. Ist. That Mary, 
His mother, in her hymn of praise employs entirely Septuagintal expres- 
sions. 2nd. That nearly all the quotations made by Jbsus Himself 
from the Old Testament are taken verbatim from the Septuagint. 
and occasionally when they diflPer from the Hebrew ; whilst several 
quotations made by the evangelists, differ from the Septuagint and 
agree with the Hebrew." — p. 184. 

To have stated these ^' arguments " might seem quite enough ; 
yet^ ex superabundanti cautela^ we may add a few remarks. 

That the Septuagint was used in any Jewish synagogue at the 
time of our Sayioub, we believe to be quite unfounded; but that 
it was so in those of Galilee, there is not the least likelihood. 
Granted, that the dialect there was rough and unpolished, yet this 
is no more than is the case in almost every province of Great Bri- 
tain. The writer of this lives in a place where the commonly 
spoken dialect differs from the volgare quite as much, probably, as 
it did in the case now before us : not only is almost every word 
pronounced in a way that would . be enturely unintelligible to a 
stranger, and many of them used in meanings that would be quite 
new to him, but there is a whole vocabulary of Norse and Danidi 
words unknown to our standard authors; yet he would be a 
good deal surprised if this was brought forward to prove that 
labourers and mechanics received their religions instruction from 
De Sacy's French Bible I Of course this parallel is not nearly 
strong enough, for we must remember the superstitious attachment 
of the Jews to every letter of the Hebrew Bible, as well as the fact 
that it constituted their whole literature, so that even where 
Hebrew was unknown they had plenty of time to learn to read it 
by a sort of Hamiltonian system of Chaldee paraphrases. 

As to the two *^ facts'^ that are brought to confirm it, we can 
only say, that the confirmation is on a par with the proof. That 
the Magnificat consists of Hellenistic expressions, only shows that 
the Evangelist, who translated it from the original Aramsean, did so 
into the same Greek dialect as the rest of his work was composed 
in. Let Mr. Grinfield re-translate it, and show some expressions 
which could not be derived frt)m a knowledge of the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, but only from the Septuagint, and we will allow he has 
effected something. The argument from the quotations has already 
been considered in part. Mr. Grinfield allows that our Sayioub 
preached in the Syrian dialect of His countrymen. His citations 
from the Old Testament must therefore have been translated, as 
well as the rest of His blessed words ; and if so, what more natural 
course than to adopt, where it was possible, the words of that 
version which was in universal circulation among the Greeks ? To 
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prove anything, our author should have brought forward some 
passages similar to those iu the Epistle to the Hebrews referred to 
above, where the force of the argument depends on an expression 
which is not in the Hebrew; and even there, it would be necessary 
to show that this difference did not exist in some of the Hebrew 
MSS. then in circulation in Palestine, but was exclusively confined 
to the Septuagint. 

We have thus followed Mr. Orinfield step by step, though with 
many misgivings as to whether the importance of the book justified 
our bestowing so much time on his vagaries. In another number 
we hope to take up the subject again, and follow out the more 
agreeable task of giving our readers a short account of the Septn* 
agint version itself, the editions and MSS. from which we may 
study it, and its use and importance as regards the interpretation 
both of the Old and New Testaments. 

But before we conclude, we must ask our readers to look for a 
moment at the second pamphlet at the h^ of this article, that 
they may form a better idea of our author's qualifications as a critic. 

In the Boman edition of the Septuagint, there is a curious inter- 
polation among the curses of the twenty-seventh chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, " Cursed be he that lieth with the sister of his wife.'' 
The passage is certainly not genuine, as any one at all conversant 
with MSS. will easily see on looking at the authorities for and 
against it, but to write in the way Mr. Orinfield does of this 
destroying the authority of the Septuagint, and the infallibility of 
the Roman Church (I), is too ludicrous. 

We now proceed to show that Mr. Orinfield is unable even to 
make use of the printed editions of the Septuagint. His first 
statement is in the postscript to the ''Apology" (p. 191), — "This 
passage is absent from all the MSS. (136) collated by Holmes, 
except Nos. 54, 75. The first is of little, the latter of great value, 
being the celebrated Codex Oxaniensis, above cited bv Bos.'' (He 
had just before cited Bos' note, which expressly savs that the Codex 
Oxoniensis does twt contain it, but has another interpolation 
instead of it !) In the Corrigenda we are told that this statement 
''respecting Dr. Holmes' collations requires the following modifica- 
tion. It was not 136, but 72 MSS. which were collated for the 
Pentateuch. Of these, 38 apparently omitted and 89 admitted the 
interpolated passage. Bat tne statement is so obscure that it is 
dijficult to arrive at the exact number." In the letter to Dr. 
Wiseman (p. 5), — " With great labour and expense Dr. Holmes 
had consulted fifty MSS. containing Deuteronomy. Of these I 
found, that thirty omitted the clause, whilst twenty contained it." 
To this he adds a note, " This is the correct statement. I have 
miscalculated the MSS. in the ' Apology.' It is in the Cod. Oxon. 
(Holmes, 75)." 

We are sorry to say, that this last statement needs correction 
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nearly as much as the others. Holmes did collate about fifty M8S« 
for iJeateronomy^ but some were mere fragments, while others 
agree so closely among themselves that they were not all made use 
of. If we recollect right (for the Oxford Septuagint unfortunately 
is too expensive a work for the library of a country curate), there 
are about forty-three MSS. of which the various readings are 
marked on this verse. Of these twenty-five omit the passage 
altogether, while of the remaining sixteen several have other inter- 
polations different from the one in question: thus the Codex 
Oxanienm, so often mentioned in the passages just quoted, has 
'' Cursed be he that lieth with his father's sister; cursed be he that 
lieth with his mother's sister,'' without any mention of the wife's 
sister at all. Only from ten to twelve agree with the Vatican 
MS., instead of nineteen, as Mr. Orinfield says in his third and 
final version of the storj^; we say from ten to twelve, because there 
are some misprints about the numbers in Holmes' note, which 
make it doubtful, e.g., he gives two difierent readings to the 
MSS. 74, 134. 

Although the above would be amply suflScient, we wUl give a few 
more instances from the same pamphlet. In p. 10, he suggests 
that perhaps the interpolation is not in the Vatican MS., as the 
editors of the Roman edition profess to have consulted others in 
addition to it, and he implores Dr. Wiseman in the most pathetic lan- 
guage to examine it and see whether it is so or not. There is no need 
of tne Cardinal troubling himself; for Holmes, in his catalogue of 
MSS. of the Septuagint, states that he had the Vatican MS. care- 
fully collated, and had noted all its variations from his printed 
text; nay more, under this very verse he plainly gives its reading, 
for here it does differ from Uie text, though the difference (the 
omission of an article) is of no consequence; but had Mr. Orinfield 
looked more carefully at the note, he would have seen the reading 
of Codex II. most distinctly given 1 

2. At the bottom of p. 11 he seems to imagine that the Vatican 
MS. is divided into verses, numbered just as in the margin of the 
printed edition 1 

8. At p. 12, he quotes the Saxon Heptateuch, edited by Thwaites^ 
as an authority for determining the true reading of the Septuagint, 
whereas it has nothing to do with the matter, having been trans- 
lated from the Latin Vulgate, not from the Septuagint at all. 

Lastly, p. 168 of the Apology, he cites a passage from S. Au- 
gustine, as '^ decisive " on the question at issue between us and 
Rome, as to the canonicalnessof the Apocrypha. That the passage 
has no reference to the matter, the merest tyro must be aware, as 
the term *' Apocrypha " was never in early times applied to the 
books now known by that name, but to the spurious fables like the 
Gospel of the Infancy or that of Nicodemus. 
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SMITH'S INQUIRY INTO CATHOLIC TRUTHS. 

Jn Inquiry into the Catholic Truths hidden under certain Articke 
of the Creed of the Church of Rome, By Ch akles Smith^ B.D.^ 
formerly Fellow of S. Peter's College^ Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 
185. London : J. W. Parker, 1844. 

7%6 Same. Fart II., 12mo. pp. 186. London : Parker, 1860. 

We have thought these little Yolumes worthy of notice, not as feel- 
ing ourselves able to express any general sympathy with the views 
entertained by their author; nor under the idea that he has at all 
succeeded in his attempt at unprejudiced inauiry after truth ; but 
simply because they open a line of inquiry, which may certainly be 
prosecuted with advantage, and which furnishes us with an oppor- 
tunity for making a few remarks with a view to removing some of 
those misunderstandings by which Christians are divided. 

Mr. Smith is a most zealous Protestant, and though he calls by 
that name all who witness for the truth of 6od against any sort oif 
error, even to the extent of calling our Blessed Lord Himself (imless 
we misunderstand him) '' the great protestant of God'' ! ! yet be is 
so far from being free from the evils, which we are used to asso- 
ciate with the protestant name, that we cannot but think it a gain 
to the cause of truth, to find considerable pains bestowed upon 
such an inquiry as the present by one who is such a protestant. 
When (asks Mr. Smith) will zealous members of our Church learn 
to see that the true Catholic is always a Protestant, and the true 
Protestant always a living witness and energetic defender of the 
Catholic faith ?* We answer, when it is acknowledged that neither 
Luther nor Calvin was a true Protestant; for certainly they were 
not energetic defenders of the Catholic Faith ; and it is because 
the truth must suffer by being supposed to have any affinity with 
the pernicious dogmas of those misguided men, that we refuse to 
call ourselves Protestants. Now our author, we rejoice to find, has 
no sympathy with those persons who seem to think it matters very 
little what men beheve provided they do not believe " Popery. 
He abhors the practice of constructing statements of doctrine simply 
with a view to exclude error, without special regard to their itUrinsic 
truth. This is ultra-protestantism, and wherever he finds it, he is 
sufficiently severe in condemning it. We need hardly observe that he 
finds this vice in the decrees of the council of Trent very frequently, 
indeed far more frequently than we can believe to be consistent 
with fairness or truth. We are not concerned to defend those de- 
crees, and are thankful to be spared so impossible a task, we even 
concur in many of Mr. Smith's objections to them; but we think 
* YoL I. App. p. zxiy. 
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he has mistaken the relation in which they stand to the Catholic 
Faith^ and formed a very erroneous estimate of the magnitude of 
the errors which they were intended to condemn. Hence arises 
entire misconception of what it is that is attractive in the Roman 
^stem^ and consequent loss of power in his attempt to strip it of 
tnat attractiveness. When we say he has mistaken the relation in 
which the decrees of Trent stand to the CathoUc Faith> we mean 
that he appears to treat them as though they professed to be a full 
and complete exposition of Catholic doctrine ; he ai^nes that undue 
prominence is given to one pointy and that another point of greater 
importance is passed over without any notice; as for example, that 
in the chapter on justification, while much is said of the state of 
justified man, comparatively little is said of the great objective work 
of Christ alreadv accomplished, " per Jesum Christum'' is made a 
mere expletive of a sentence. 

Now all swh objections can have no place, when we remember 
that the declared purpose of the council was not to draw up an 
exposition of the whole faith, but to condemn errors then prevalent, 
and to protect those points of the faith which such errors had im- 
pugned. 

If the Fathers assembled at Trent professed to do no more than 
this, we have no right to charge them with undervaluing truths, 
which, it may be, were only not mentioned because they were not 
disputed. If it can be shown (and we think Mr. Smith has shown 
it) that in excluding an error they have missed the truth, and 
fallen into the opposite error, this is a fair objection, but even to 
this kind of objection its due weight cannot be assigned by one who 
has formed a wrong estimate of the error they had to oppose. 

Some of our r^ers may remember a saying of the late Mr. 
Froude :* '' Certainly the Council of Trent had no fair chance of 
getting at the truth, if they saw no alternative between transub- 
stantiation and Jewellism." We are not going to discuss this 
question, since the work we are reviewing is incomplete, and has 
not yet entered upon it, but, whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Fronde's remark, we have no hesitation in adapting his words to 
another doctrine which our author has discussed at length, and in 
a manner, we are bound to say, very far from satisfitctory in the 
latter of his hitherto published volumes; we mean the doctrine of 
justification. Certainly the Council had no fair chance of getting 
at the truth, if they saw no alternative between what has been called 
the high Roman doctrine and Lutheranism ; and we will add, cer- 
tainly Mr. Smith has no fair chance of getting at the truth, if he 
thinks that Luther's doctrine is the doctrine of S. Paul, and ignores 
the influence which the great Reformer's horrible and outra^us 
statements had and rightly had upon the structure of the Triden- 
tine decrees. 

To speak as Mr. Smith does of our justification as the objective 
* RemaiDB, Vol. I., p. 339. 
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work of Christ already accomplished^ and to say that the formal 
cause of it is our Lord's Resurrection just as the meritorious cause . 
of it is His death ; though announced with the utmoirt confidence 
and the greatest possible contempt for those benighted persons who 
speak of the formal cause as something impaii;ed to man^ is simply 
to miss' entirely the point at issue; no Christian denies it. Mr. 
Newman^ for example^ when he wrote on Justification^ spoke of '' the 
bold^ nay correct^ language of Luther^ that Christ Himself is the 
form of our justification/'* and veiy similar language may be found 
in S. Thomas^ and in Petavius. The question in dispute between 
Catholics and Protestants is not as to what Christ has done^ but 
as to how what He has done takes effect upon us^ and if the con- 
sideration of this question in all its bearings be the *' morbid sub- 
jectivity'' which Mr. Smith finds in Mr. Newman's sermons^ we 
can only quote our friend Archdeacon Hare^ and exclaim^ " Oh ! 
may we never be healthy^ if this be morbid." But we proceed to 
make some extracts from the work now before us. In vol. ii. p. 1 1 , 
we read as follows : — 

" This process of justifying the many sinners of mankind by the sal- 
vation bringing grace of Ooo in His Incarnate Son, is the great fact regis- 
tered in heaven by the symbol of the lamb slain, and yet is but the 
first of the eternal melodies, of which the song of the lamb is coraposed. 
The work must not be confused with man's reception and U8e of this 
transcendent gift of Gon. The wondrous and most gracious justifica- 
tion of itself, must be seen and pondered per se, as Luther saw it objec^ 
tively shining like the sun through all the mists of self-justification by 
subjective righteousness.'* 

Now we neither deny nor affirm that Luther had a true view of 
this great work as seen objectively^ but> if words have any meanings 
when it is appropriated by man it becomes subjective.— Subjective 
views are then only false when they have no objects corresponding 
to them ; when man's imaginations of what must be or ought to be 
are elevated into the rank of things which are. Subjective righte- 
ousness has no necessary connexion with self-justification ; not if 
it be the righteousness of Christ so realized as to change the heart 
of the believer^ but if a man imagines he is justified when he is not 
so, this is self-justification; it is false and ruinous subjectivity; 
and it is none the less so, for his having ever so clear an apprehen- 
sion of what Christ has done to purchase the justification of 
mankind. 

The fact is that our author in his laudable eeal against merely 
subjective religion, the religion which dwells upon and is satisfied 
with impressions without examining the grounds it has for believing 
that there are any realities corresponding to them, has overlooked 
part of the object he is contemplating, and the very part respect- 
ing which Luther's doctrine is erroneous, nay detestable, and the 

* Page 409. 
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council of Trent, to say the least, far more nearly approaches to 
the truth. When we speak of justification, if we descend from the 
regions of mere logical abstraction, the object spoken of is— God 
justifying man — man who is justified is capable of being viewed 
objectively just as well as God Who justifies. Again, when we 
speak of man we mean a collection of individuals all of whom are 
by the precious death and resurrection of Christ justified poten- 
tially, i.e. made capable of salvation; some of whom are justified 
actually, i.e. made heirs of salvation. Mr. Smith surely was 
dreaming when he spoke of ^' an idol of individual Justification,'' 
(p. 13,) as though there were no such thing; he might just as weU 
speak of a bugbear of individual condemnation. A man does not 
cease to be an individual by becoming a member of a body ; and, 
whatever may be darkly hinted in Holy Scripture concerning the 
extent of the effects of the Atonement to be disclosed hereafter, jus- 
tification is principally revealed to us as taking efiSect upon members 
of a body, i.e., upon rational and responsible individuals. Hence 
the question, what it is for an individual to be in a justified state 
is not one of " morbid subjectivity," but of vital importance to every 
one who would have a well grounded hope of his own salvation. 
We confidently assert that S. Paul dwells to the full as much on 
the work Christ is now doing by His Spirit in the hearts of the 
faithful in His own person at the right hand of His Father, as 
on the perfected work of His death and resurrection, and teaches that 
it is quite as necessary to keep in mind the former of these as the 
latter. It is a perfectly gratuitous assertion* that according to Mr. 
Knox's theory, each member of the body of Christ is to forget the 
status of the body which has been with such costly agony achieved 
by its head, and to present its [his] own individual " substance of 
righteousness," as his justification before God. ^' Each member has 
to transact for himself the awful atonement of fallen^man with 
right and eternal justice, to isolate himself from the security, and 
peace, and triumph of the body." What each member has to do 
is to recollect that although the body is justified, and himself as a 
member of the body, yet that he will be cast out of the body, and 
so forfeit his own share in its justification unless he brings forth 
good fruit. 

Now, this is what Luther denied. He said, 'Wides quam dives 
sit homo Christianus, etiam volens. non potest perdere salutem 
quantiscumque peccatis nisi nolit credere, nulla enim peccata cum 
possunt damnare nisi sola incredulitas."t And further, " Sufficit 
quod agnovimus per divitias glorise Dei agnum qui tollit peccata 
mundi ; ab hoc non evellet nos peccatum, etiamsi millies millies uno 
die fornicemur aut occidamus.'^t ^^^ ^^^s we are told is the doc- 
trine of S. Paul ! Surely, when men's minds were being poisoned 

* Smith, Vol. 11. p. 66. f De capt. Babyl. t. ii. p. 284. 

I £p. ad MdaDCth. a. 1621. 
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with snch Antichristian abominations^ of which it were easy to 
multiply instances^ we need not attribute the most pointed contra- 
dictions of them that could be drawn up to such a motive as a 
desire to maintain indulgences, supererogation, &c., though, of 
course, it was but natural that they who had always been taught 
to believe these doctrines would be little disposed to question their 
truth, because they were denied by the inventor of the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith only. Let not Mr. Smith deceive 
himself; these doctrines must be refuted by arguments applying 
directly to themselves, not by setting up theories of justification, 
which can never entirely eliminate them without undermining the 
foundation of morality and destroying all reverence for Holy 
Scripture. This is just what Lutheranism does, if consistently 
acted out. Its tendency is to call S. James' an epistle of straw ; to 
represent the most solemn warnings of the New Testament as 
terrors which affect not the believer, but are introduced merely for 
the purposes of temporal expediency ; to sanction bigamy, for the 
purpose of advancing its cause, and (to use Dr. Mill's words*) '^ to 

* We subjoin Dr. Mill's judgment of the Lutheran tfaeory.f **My distaste for 

Lather as a theological teacher was founded solely on the reading of the 

reformer's own work, 'The Commentary on the Epistle to the GaUtians/ Had I 
not been most fully persuaded by somewhat more than insulated passages of that 
work, that the extract from the letter to Melancthon (Deus non facit saWos ficte 
peccatores. Esto peccator et pecca fortiter, sed fortius fide et gaude in Christo) 
contained nothing beyond what the writer had repeatedly and deliberately asserted 
concerning the grace of the Gospel, I should not have admitted so startling a 

passage without suspicion 1 must denounce this passage, however 

softened, as a most flagrant and revolting outrage on the infinite grace, which it 
professes to magnify. The repugnance, the utter contrariety of its whole tone and 
spirit throughout, to that in which Holy Scripture meets the self-same topics (for 
which I need point no more than to the places quoted by Luther himself in 2 S. Pet. 
lii., Rom. vii., and 1 S. John ii.) must be, 1 am persuaded, apparent to the veriest babe 
in Christ who compares them, and certainly no less so to every well exercised 
Christian, whom a determinate prepossession for the author as a reformer, or as a 
hero, has not made willing to disguise the thorough contrariety from himsell .... 
The charge of ignorance of the Gospel is often made against those who scruple 
statements resembling or approaching to this ; nor should I wonder to see it urged 

by one who argues that because the blessed promise to the faithful is that 

sin shall not have dominion over them, because they are not under the law but under 
grace, thertfore it is safe and right to lay it down as dogmatic truth, that if we sin 
ever so wilAilly after receiving justifying grace, we shaU (all apparent Apostolical 
declarations notwithstanding) faie saved nevertheless through Him, whom our sins 

crucify afresh, if only we confidently trust that He wiU thus save us. Now, 

to all pretences of superior light and profundity that may come in aid of snch state- 
ments, and to all the unscrupulous denunciation of those who reprove them, as if 
they were for purchasing heaven by paltry works, and hostile to the joy that is there 
for the recovery of the penitent, there is a sufficient, and I hope, intelligible answer. 
There are those who believe with no less force and earnestness than Luther himself, 
that their sole resource is in a mercy which meets them as sinners, — ^which bears 
with their sins, — which can convert and restore them after repeated and aggravated 
sins i who ye( see closely conjoined with the strong declaration in 1 S. John i. 8 — 10, 
which they are so injuriously suspected of overlooking, its purpose no less strongly 
expressed that tb sin not; the declaration equally strong that whosobver 

ABIDBTB IN HlM, SINNBTH NOT ; USy that HE CANNOT SIN, BBCAU8B HE IS 

BORN OF God ; moreover, that there is a sin unto death. There are' those to whom 
t Five Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, note, p. 130. 
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face with brazen firont the scandal of an indefensible wrong/' 
These are some of the natural and legitimate firuits of Luther's so- 
called justifying faith. Of course, in proportion as a man has 
living faith, such doings and such teaching are impossible, for 
Luther teaches a man to feel quite at ease, notwithstanding any 
amount of sin, provided he can persuade hhnself that he believes 
Christ has died for him. His system is one of morbid but yet 
pestilent and deadly subjectivity; it teaches men to rely upon a 
mere imagination — a subjective beUef which has no corresponding 
object in the revealed will of God ; and we thankfully acknowledge 
that Mr. Smith's own teaching is so far at variance with it, that we 
think he can have but very small acquaintance with the ¥nriting8 of 
Luther and others, against whom the decrees of Trent were 
directed. But still his abstract view of justification (for it is a 
misuse of the term to call it objective) is plainly insufficient. For 
as long as it is certain that at the- great day of the Lord we shall be 
judged individually ; and what believer in the New Testament can 
doubt it ? so long must it be certain that in the ultimate result of 
justification to us, which is the point of primary practical import- 
ance, we are justified individually ; and to say this does not at all 
imply, as Mr. Smith seems to think, that we have to transact our 
atonement for ourselves; but only that unless Christ's righteous- 
ness has imparted to us personally a certain character, made in us 
an objective difference, we shall then find that we are not justified, 
however much we may have believed that we were so— a merely 
subjective difference. Now, although Mr. Smith uses these words, 
objective and subjective, correctly when he speaks of the Creed as 
the objective faith, and any one's apprehension of it as subjective 
faith,* yet, we think, be does not keep their '* di£ferentia" steadily 
in view ; he seems often to speak as though he thought evei^hing 
within us was subjective, and everything external to us objective, 
which is by no means the case. There may be objective realities 
within us which have never become subjective to our minds, as well 
as subjective ideas in our minds, which exist only there, and have 
not, or at least cannot be proved to have any objects corresponding 

tiiese aasertions of the contrariety to sin of the heavenly nature we hate receiTedt 
while they miniater the only adequate grounds of penitence and contrition, fnrniah 
alio the strongest motiTe ibr adherence to their only Savioub from sin, Gon Incar- 
nate, to whom consequently every riew of the Ooepel that fiuls to urge these conside- 
rations is an oliject of suspicion, every one that slights them of dislike, but every 
one that contradicts them (as do these assertions of Luther in set terms), of depre- 
cation and abhorrence. .- The emphasis repeatedly laid on such statements 

shows too plainly that it was no dialeetic sport, but a weighty religious proposition, 
that he wished to exhibit And so thinking, I believe we cannot too strongly 
denounce tliat mode of contra-distinguishing tldngs once deemed identical, justifySig 
faith and obedience, from which such deductions seemed to him uid others, to foUow 
as by logical consequence, a mode of thought (as unknown to Augustine as to 
Kempis, and to S. Pkul as to either) by which men are led to conceive the prmeti^ 
as a beg^rly element, or of second-rate consideration in religion," 0cc. 
• Page 13. 
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to them in rerum naturft. For example, if a man has uncon- 
sciously imbibed such a hatred of '' Popery/' as causes him to put 
the worst possible construction upon every Papal decree, this passion 
exists objectiyely in his mind ; it is there so that others can per- 
ceive it; but it IS not in his mind subjectively, inasmuch as he has 
never taken notice of it. Or, to take an instance more nearly to our 

E resent purpose, " Mblhj will say to Mb in that day. Lord, Lord, 
ave we not prophesied in Thy Name ? and in Thy Name have cast 
out devils ? and in Thy Name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart from Me, 
ye that work iniquity." These miserable men were subjectively 
in a state of justification, whilst objectively they were in « state of 
condemnation^ the latter is the state they were really in, the former 
the state they supposed themselves to be in. The view they took 
of their state (the subjective view of it) was, that they were justi- 
fied; the real (objective) state was, that Christ never knew them. 
But what has this to do with the question whether we are justified 
by Christ's personal righteousness. His obedience long since past, 
we merely believing in its sufficiency, or by a power actually de- 
rived to us from the righteousness of Him with whom we are 
incorporated. His mysterious presence energising within us so as 
to destroy the works of the devil, to keep sin from having dominion 
over us, and to overcome the world 7 These are not the one ob- 
jective justification and the other subjective : if they be, the former 
certainly is the subjective view. Christ's righteousness becomes 
subjective, when we merely apprehend what it is; and no one 
surely ever said that we are justified merely by having an idea of 
Christ's righteousness, even if that subjective idea corresponded 
as nearly as possible with the objective reahty ; the nearest approach 
to this we ever heard of is Luther's assertion that we are justified 
merely by believing in its sufficiency to cover our sins, whether we 
forsake them or not. This is merely subjective justification, i. e., 
it is simply imaginary, if the fact be, in the xeally existing objective 
economy of redemption, that the '' differentia" between the justified 
and the unjustified is this, that Christ dwells in the hearts of the 
former, and enables them to bear such fruit as without Him no 
man can bear. And if this latter be the real state of the case, then 
the ^^ substance of righteousness/' of which Mr. Knox speaks, is 
objective^ a gift really and actually existing in the hearts of those 
to whom it is given, possibly even without its being subjective at all, 
that is, without their being conscious of it, just as the amount of 
service they have done to Christ is not subjective to those blessed 
souls who shall say, ** Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred and 
fed Thee ? or thirsty, and ^ave Thee drink ? When saw we Thee 
a stranger and took Tliee in ? or naked, and clothed Thee ? Or 
when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee ? And 
the Kino shall answer and say unto them. Verily I say unto you. 
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inasmudi as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me/' 

This misapplication of the terms subjective and objective occurs 
again in Mr. Smith's account of Abraham's justification. He says, 
very truly, (p. 16,) " If we keep firmly fixed in our minds the eter- 
nal justifying work of the Lord from heaven, we shall enter into 
the fervid appeals of the Apostle Paul against mixing up something 
of the law or self towards appearing righteous before God, at- 
tempted by certain members of the Galatian and Roman Churches. 
Nor shall we need the elaborate efforts of writers, who profess to 
reconcile S. Paul and S. James, as if there were any even apparent 
difference* in their statement of the justification of Abraham. He 
by faith realized the righteousness of God before its justifying act 
was solemnized ; what matters it whether we regard with S. Paul 
the mental, or with S. James the more illustrative, and as it were, 
manual obedience of his faith V* Thus far truly, but then he goes 
on '' his faith and works, and use of circumcision, and his life and 
deaths may all be elements of his subjective appropriation of the 
great gift of God, but affect in no degree whatever the objective 
justification itself:" to this we demur; his faith, works, &c., are 
more than elements of his subjective appropriation of the great gift 
of God ; they are the gift of God objectively displayed in him ; 
they do not s^ect the abstract justification of mankind, but they 
do affect the concrete — objective — justification of Abraham ; they 
differentiate him from all who have not sw:h faith as issues in obe- 
dience, and therefore are not justified. 

With the exception of the mistake we have now endeavoured to 
point out, we have hardly noticed any thing from which we differ 
in Mr. Smith's own statement of the doctrine of justification, some 
parts of which are truly Catholic, eloquent and edifying ; but we 
must add, that whereas the statements of Chemnitz and many 
other Lutherans differ widely enough from those of Luther, Mr. 
Smith differs from him toto ccelo ; we are convinced that if the 
Tridentine Fathers had had to deal with such a statement as his 
" preliminary dissertation on justification," instead of Luther's de- 
testable " pecca fortiter" principle, their decrees would have as- 
sumed a somewhat different form ; nor do we think we should find 
it very difficult to attach a theory of supererogation and indulgences 
to Mr. Smith's doctrine of justification, if we believed those doc- 
trines to be in themselves either desirable or defensible ; he admits 
that man may fall from justification by his own act — but we abstain 
from the idle and not very innocent employment of building up 
vain imaginations. 

* We belieye ewen this might be truly said before Luther had perplexed the matter 
" by coiitra-distinguishing tlSngs once deemed identical/' (see MiU, quoted above, 
p. 156) bat this made such efforts necessary. When will ** true Protestants" ac- 
knowledge this ? 
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We proceed to give a specimen of Smith teachings which con- 
trasts very favourably with Smith engaged in controversy : 

" As the Holt Spirit, in measure proportioned to the revelation 
then of Christ before His Incarnation, was the Divine Agent, by 
whom the pre Christian faithful prospectively realized this righteous- 
ness set before them, so also is the Holt Spirit, in the fuller measure 
of the assumption of the Manhood into Gon, the same Divine Agent, 
whereby Christians are incorporated in the Body of Christ, and enjoy 
the unimpeded circulation (communion) of the same righteousncBs. 
The two sacraments are the symbols and means of this incorporation 
and new life, as they are also the memorials of the finished work of 
Christ's justifying man. In baptism, the child of Adam lays aside 
his relationship to Adam, dies to it by a sinless and meritorious death, 
even the death of Christ,* ' being buried with Christ by baptism into 
His death,' and rises from the waters of baptism in a renewed hu- 
manity, justified and headed by Christ. The death is unto sin once, 
the new life is unto righteousness, and the children of wrath arise the 
children of grace. By natural generation they are members of a 
manhood, whose head was guilty, whose guilt and carnal mind of 
enmity towards God's law pervade the whole body; by sacra- 
mental incorporation into Christ, they are bom again members of a 
manhood, whose Head was righteous, whose Justification and whose 
Spirit of Life belong to the whole Body. In the Eucharist the same 
justification, the same sinless and sacrificial death, the same resurrec- 
tion to life is shown forth ; the Christian's same incorporation with 
the Head is verified and renewed, the Righteousness of Gon is lived 
upon, the goodness of the Divine nature is partaken of, and that 
blood, which was typically sprinkled over every thing to make the 
Jew prospectively righteous, is given to the Christian, freely flowing 
as the blood of the New Testament for the remission of sins, and the 
everlasting Life's Blood of the One Body throughout every member."t 

" Do doubts and disputes," he continues, '* from the Babel strife of 
tongues arise ? Are faithful Christians tempted in hopeless zelotism 
to transact the awful work of atonement with Aim; for themselves, to 
seek justification in ' inherent sanctification,' or some other subtler 
self-righteousness, mediating for themselves with absolute Deity and 
His eternal justice, while naming the name of the merit of Christ ?" 
[We certainly never met with any one, who had experienced such a 
temptation.] " All such doubts and disputes are referred, under the 
eloquent teaching of the sacraments, to the Head of the Body ; His 
office is to justify the Body ; incorporation and abiding in Him is the 
member's peace and assurance for ever." 

We had thought that " abiding in'' was not very different from 
inhering in ; and that if we abide in Christ^ He^ of His surpassing 
mercyi does really, though we cannot tell how, abide in us. The 
Lord our righteousness abides or inheres in us ; and the difference 

• " If one died for aU, then aU died." 2 Cor. ▼. 15. 
t P««e34. 
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which His presence makes in our inward man is what is meant by 
inherent righteousness. We imagine that Mr. Smith means to 
express the very same thing, when he say^ '' the saints are clothed 
with, and bear about them the use they have made of their 
union with their justifyinff head/** and which he very improperly 
calls the '^ subjective enjoyment of the objective righteousness 
of CHEisT/'t for if he means to say thj^t this use and enjoyment 
are merely subjective, i. e., merely an impression produced upon 
our minds in the way of nature by what we have beard of Christ's 
righteousness ; and conduct resulting from such impression also in 
the way of nature ; just as a man would alter his way of life, if it 
were brought to his knowledge that human rulers would punish 
him unless he did so, then we cannot distinguish his view from 
Pelagianism ; we believe that this " use of Christ's righteousness'' 
is a gift of 6oB with which our will co-operates, it is inherent 
righteousness, that whereby the justified differ from those who are 
not justified. We wish Mr. Smith had explained how he under- 
stands such passages as 2 Cor. v. 10; Oal. vi. 7,8; Philip, iii. 10; 
Col. i. 28, &c. &c., which militate directly against Luther's ''ab- 
jicienda est persona," and his own unintelUgible assertion that we 
" lay aside our own personality to become members of the body 
of Christ."^ We suspect that his metaphysics are as crude 
as those of any modern theory that can be mentioned. It is 
self-evident, that together with our own personality our own per- 
sonal responsibility must be laid aside. In the name of common 
sense, who or what are the saints, if they are not individuals^ and 
what is the justification of Abraham but the justification of an in- 
dividual 7 Is there not a morbid objectivity in all this kind of talk ? 
A notion has ktterly been very prevalent, we are told, § that 
the orthodox fathers must be given up as witnesses of justifica- 
tion by faith ; and certainly they did not live upon abstractions 
such as mankind, but believed that Christ dwelt in the heart of 
every justified individual. Mr. Smith's apology for them is as 
follows : — 

" The fact is, that the orthodox fathers, particulariy those most 
conversant with the Scrtptmres, and S. PauPs triumphant refutation of 
justification by any subjective works of the natural man " [What have 
these to do with objective works of the spiritual man ?] *' took for 
granted ike truth itsdf, and lived in it. It was to them a new creation 
altogether ; and they no more doubted or misunderstood their redemp- 
tion by Chbist Jesus, and the source of their Christian life, than the 
fiact of their deriving their natural existence, burdened with sin and 
death, from the root of the first Adam." 

Most true, and may not the same be said of many pious Roman 
Catholics? We really do not see any thing in the Tridentine 

• Page 3a. t Page 40. t Page 55. « Page 53. 
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decrees on jastification when viewed as opposed to Antinomianism 
which need prevent them ; little as we can endure the language of 
some of their divines^ such as Vasquez. And Bishop Andrewes, 
strongly as he objects to some of their statements, says — ''Yea, 
the very schoolmen themselves, take them from their questions, 
quodlibets, and comments on the sentences, let them be in their 
soliloquies, meditations or devotions, and specially in directing 
how to deal with men in their last agony, quando judex pr» 
foribus est; then take Anselm, take Bonaventure, take Gerson, 
you would not wish to find Jehova justitia nostra better or more 
pregnantly acknowledged than in them you shall find it/'* He 
instances also Bellarmine, Gregory of Valentia and Stapleton. 
How difierent is this from Mr. Smith's chapter on " the Tridentine 
theory of justification/' He says, " the subject found them wholly 
unprepared, and the only clear view they had was of the effects 
produced by Luther's statement of justification by faith upon the 
whole system of indulgences, supererogation, additional sacraments 
and purgatory/' It would have been but fair to add, on Christian 
holiness and the observance of the decalogffe. We do not pretend 
to a complete acquaintance with the history of the council of 
Trent ; but who that has read anything of the ante-Tridentine 
writers will believe, without the fullest possible proof, that the 
subject found them wholly unprepared. Certainly, a new and 
monstrous doctrine was broached, which they might well have 
found it difficult to deal with, had their own doctrine been in a 
far more satisfactory state than it was in. Nothing, says Moehler,t 
'' more distressing for the Church could possibly occur, thau to see 
herself called upon to set a limit to the idea of the magnitude of 
original sin. For it becomes the Christian to give himself up with 
all his soul to an infinite grief at that alienation from God, and at 
that misery, wherein fallen humanity is sunk/' And nearly the 
same may be said of being called upon to define the state of man 
justified; for it becomes the Christian to hang wholly upon the 
merits of his Redeemer ; but we must not put out of sight how 
subversive of all religion and morality Luther's doctrine on both 
these points really is, which Mr. Smith does most entirely. 

Farther, there is a cavilling spirit throughout Mr. Smith's volume ; 
witness his noticing the bad, (i. e., unclassical) Latin of the decrees ; 
he forgets that Latin is still a living language, and we even doubt if 
all his criticisms could be maintained ; e. g. is not " nisi ipsi illius 
grati» defuerint" very like Horace's "baud mihi deero," and 
Cicero's " Nos consules Beipublicse desumua." Again he notices 
the expression ''the Second Adam,'' and says, "the writer of the 
decree was evidently not aware of the meaning of the last Adam/' 
We confess to ignorance of this mighty difference ; certainly Adam 
means man, and in the very next verse S. Paul calls the last Adam, 

• Sonnons, v» Sp. p. 118. t ▼• i- P* ^^t Bngl. tnaiL 

VOL. XI. Y 
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the second man. He says of '' the fcmnal eaose/' that however 
captivating it has proved to some. in our own days, we shall 
find, if we give a deeper attention to it than its framers and 
admirers seem to have given, that its formality is bat a name for 
patting off Christ ; and then he shows his depth by totally missing 
the point in qnestion, and having recourse to his abstractions. 

The formal cause* of the justification of a member of Christ is^ 
to all who kno.w what is meant by formal cause, something within 
that member, which makes him to be what he is, a justified person. 
Luther said, that faith could do this, not the Faith, but a man's 
faith, credence, what Mr. Smith calls subjective faith, [a term 
which means the impression produced by the objective creed on the 
mind to which it is presented] the mere act of believing, though 
accompanied by doings ever so much at variance with the belief. 
The Council of Trent said, the gift of righteousness which includes 
faith that worketh by love. We doubt whether it is scientifically 
correct to say that the Resurrection of Christ is the formal cause 
of God's justifying, but if one single man since Christ's Resurrec- 
tion, whether by falling away or otherwise, is actually not justified, 
that is quite enough to prove that the fact of Christ's Resur- 
rection is not the formal cause of man's being justified. 

We are shocked beyond measure at the assertion, " The Triden- 
tine legislators are interested only in the personal justification of 
each Romanist," (p. 75,) as if the collective justification of the 
elect were not made up of the personal justification of each one of 
them, and as if Luther was not interested in the personal justifica- 
tion of each Lutheran, and told him to sin stoutly provided he be- 
lieved more stoutly. May we never be true Protestants, if such 
are not interested in the personal justification of each true Protes- 
tant, and know not that putting this on a wrong ground is the way 
to shut men out from participating in the general justification. 
** What," asks our author, '^ if the believing in Christ's one, per- 
fect and sufBcient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, be the formal 
cause of substantiating iustice in the soul ? What if it be the only 
cause?" What indeed? Why man's act is set in the place of 
God's act ; that is all : but Mr. Smith knows better than this, 
were he not too angry to know what he is saying just here. So 
utter a misapprehension pervades this chapter that we hardly know 
how to deal with particulars. The writer does not know what is 
meant by certitudo fidei, cui non potest subesse falsum, vis. a cer- 
taintv as great as that with which we acknowledge the truth of the 
Creea, (they who hold which, says Mr. Smith, p. 18, ''are infallible 
in their faithfulness,") and has got hold of a wrong reading of the 
passage in Cone. Trid. Sess. vi. c. 9, '' certitudinem" for ''certitu- 

* Formal caoie is oertaiiily a difficult ezpresrion, but Mr. Smith can hardly know 
what i« the logical meaning of form, aince he thinks they contradict themaelfet who 
speak of fides caritate formata, and of charity as a fruit of faith ; as though it were 
not a trite iUostration, that apple-bearing is the form of aa apple tree. 
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dine/' wMcfa makes confasion doubly confounded. He translates 
it^ " no one can know the certainty of faith^ in which there may 
not be something false, that he has obtained the grace of God ; ' 
with which assertion he may be as angry as he pleases^ for we are 
totally unable to attach to it any meaning at all. The <<yain con- 
fidence of heretics " is that a man may so certainly know himself 
to be predestinated^ that he is as certain of his own salvation as he 
is of the truth of the Creed. We have heard that a clergyman in 
our own neighbourhood told his people he was as certain of his 
own salvation as that he stood in the pulpit^ and that they had not 
faith unless they were so too ; but whether we are misinformed or 
not as to this instance, this is the inanis confidentia hereticorum 
which is here most justly condemned, and may easily be shown to 
have existed. S. Paul told the Corinthians it was in vain to think 
they were anything but reprobates except Christ was in them, 
and he told them also what must be the effects of Christ being in 
them ; but he never told them they must know it was impossible 
they could ever become reprobates. "Christiani est pectoris," 
says Grotius, " horrescere ea dogmata quse pietati nocent ; quale 
illud est non k Grotio confictum sed edictum ssepe, et k nonnuUis 
defensum : Pecca fortiter, sed crede fortius ; et, nihil nocebunt 
tibi centum homicidia et mille stupra. Hi sunt genuini fructiu 
illius dogmatU credere quemquam debere Christum pro se nomi- 
natim esse mortuum ; Justitiam Christi sibi imputari, quasi ipse 
eam preestitisset, certo se perseveraturum ; certo et absolut^ ssuu- 
tem sibi destinatam : peccata fidelium, utut magna et gravia esse 
possint, non imputari ipsis propter fidem in Jesum Christum ; 
posse cos cadere in rebellionem, homicidium, adulterium, prodi- 
tionem et id genus alia flagitia; nihilominus tamen cos pro certo 
firmoque habere, se nunquam aut totaliter aut finaliter excidere, 
neque excidere posse ex patem& Deo caritate, et gratia ergo se; 
sed g contrario Dbum Patrem ipsorum, ex seterno suo amore, 
misericordiA et gratiA omnia ipsorum prseterita, prsesentia, et futura 
peccata in Christo tegere atque remitters Hsec sunt nimirum 
cogitata Christiani pectoris, D. Riveto judice. Non unus Marlora- 
tus docet, fidelium peccata omnia esse venialia, non imputari, non 
ob id cos separari a grati& Dei; non posse eos mori in peccatis; 
nullis flagitiis renatos fidem perdere posse, et similia multa, que 
non sunt Grotii somnia aut commenta, sed eorum qui se Reforma- 
tos vocant communia pladia."* If " true Protestants *' would pro- 
test against these abominations instead of lauding their inventors 
as saints and heroes ; and instead of putting the worst possible 
construction on the Tridentine Decrees, would fairly view them in 
the light which the works of the first Protestants throw upon them, 
we should have much better hope of their doing service to the 
Church of England. 

* " RiTetiani Apologetici Diiciusio/' Op. t iu. p. 734 ; ed. Lond. 1679. 
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Mr. Smith we are sure would protest Bgsjnst Lotheri if he were 
better acquainted with him. His volumes, in spite of all we have 
said against them, contain much thoughtfulness and piety, and 
sound refutation of some Puritan errors, and correct interpretation 
of Scripture ; in fact, such elements as leave us not without hope 
that his work may be continued in a manner better calculated to 
accomplish its object. 



CONVOCATION AND SYNODS. 

Some ReasoM agmnst the Revival of Contoeation. By the Bbv. 
Sanderson Robins, M.A. London : Pickering. 

It obviously belongs to the functions of the Church, as a teacher 
of the truth, that it should be able to speak, and that, not only by 
the preservation of Holy Scriptures, by Creeds, by Rites, and by 
Prayers, nor, again, only by the living voices of its individual pas- 
tors, but by the concentrated expression of those voices by the 
collected clergy, with the consent of the diffused people ; on the one 
hand because it bas to adapt its teaching to the special circum- 
stances of time and place, whilst written documents are fixed in a 
sort of marble perpetuity : and on the other, because the living 
voices of individuals need to be united, harmonized, and enforced. 
And the divinely appointed means for this end is Synods ; whereof 
there is one standing example and pattern in the assembly of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. The Church was riven by doubts and dis- 
putations : one said one thing, and one another; the authority of 
Apostles was alleged for views they did not hold, and persons went 
out from Jerusalem, the centre of unity, with the preBtige attaching 
to those who had been trained in the Mother Church, spreading 
erroneous notions as with authority. Under such circumstances 
an assembly of the rulers of the Church, and an explicit and pub- 
lished declaration of the truth as they held it, was the natural and 
effectual remedy. And such it has been in every successive age of the 
Church. The kinds of Synods are four : the whole Church speaking 
through the general or ecumenical council, to which all the Bishops 
of the Church throughout all the world are called, and ought if pos- 
sible to be present ; the national council, at which the Archbishops 
and Bishops of a particular kingdom or nation are assembled under 
the presidency oi the Primate ; the provincial, consisting of the 
Bishops of the province under the Archbishop ; the diocesan, of the 
Clergy of a diocese under their Bishop.* We mention a national 

* See Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) de Synodo Dioeeesana, L I, S. 
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•Synod pnrtictilarly^ bectttse^ as soch Synods are not those of a par- 
ticular ecclesiastical district, and did not exist when all were in one 
empire, as in the first centuries, some may look on them with less 
favour. They have, however, it need scarcdy be said, the highest 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

Now each of these kinds of Synods has its special office and its 
peculiar use, — in that it is called on either to provide for the 
wants of the whole, or any portion of the Church, or to maintun 
communication between the whole and the parts. And as each has 
its proper function, belonging to the healthy state and operation of 
the Church, so the maintenance of them is not indeed at all times 
absolutely essential, bnt yet most conducive to the weU-being of 
the Churai. The holding of Synods is not a sign of disease, it is 
rather that natural and healthful action which provides for the 
proper operation of the spiritual body, and anticipates the com- 
mencement of disease. 

We are led to these remarks by the pamphlet which we have 
placed at the head of this article. It is indeed a well-intentioned 
and an ably executed attempt to satisfy English Churchmen under 
the suspension of the Synodical functions of our own branch of the 
Church. It is well-intentioned ; for, as Mr. Robins says : 

** Nothing sustains the spirit of agitation so much as the belief in a 
grievance ; nothing therefore would tend mors e£Fectually to its mitiga- 
tion than to show the evil to be less than it seems ; and still more, if it 
could be proved that wise and dutiful affection to the Church must 
lead us, on consideration, to submit to the present restraint, not only 
without resistance, but without repining." 

A spirit of thankfulness for the blessings we do enjoy, of readi- 
ness to see the good that comes out of evil, of resignation to the 
Divine dispositions, is plainly Christian ; but it is quite consistent 
with knowing and feeling that our Church is not in a good condi- 
tion, and with endeavouring to improve it. The perception of the 
evil incidental to a state abstractedly better, or of the good inci- 
dental to our own, may sober our disquietude, and inspire patience 
and submission, without chilling our zeal or checking our exertions 
for a change. Mr. Kobins, however, carries his well-intentioned en- 
deavours too far. He ar^es not only that we may be content with- 
out Synods, which we might be were there not special and imminent 
need of them, but also that we are better without them. He ar- 
gues not only against Convocation, in which some of the best 
Churchmen would agree with him, but even against all Synods 
whatever. The reasons against the revival of Convocation are 
derived partly from its anomalous constitution, partly from the 
retrospect of its actual workings* In the former grounds we 
should be more disposed to agree with him. There is no doubt 
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that our ConvocationB are anomalons in their constitution and de* 
sign, and that they have strangely usurped the place of the pro- 
vincial and national Synods of earlier times. And it is well known 
that those who a few years ago were most devoted to the work ct 
liberating and elevating our Church — wise and fiir-sighted men — 
said that Convocation would not work ; nay, we believe that when 
there was a veiy strong disposition in ihe Church generally, and in 
the members of Convocation, to press for the restoration of its sit- 
tings, it was the eloquence and earnestness of Archdeacon Manning 
which turned them from their purpose. StUl it is not to be forgotten 
that Convocation is the recognised constitutional organ of the 
Church at this time ; recognised by the laws and constitution of 
the country, with acknowledged powers, with a settled constitution, 
with a real existence, and only dormant functions ; and again, that 
it is the only form of Church Synod which would give to the 
Presbyters that direct influence which the circumstances of the 
EngUsh Church seem to require ; now that our Bishops are ap- 
pointed by the Crown, unchecked by the need of consent either of 
Chapters, or Clergy, or people ; and again, that from our isolated 
position neither Crown nor Bishop are restrained by any influences 
of other branches of the Church Catholic. 

The following passage from the speech of Archdeacon Wilber- 
force at S. Martin's Hall, states the ailment for Convocation 
considered as an established part of our system : 

" It appears to me to be a matter self-evident, that if the Church is 
to exercise in this way the functions with which she has been entrusted, 
it must be through, the renewal and perpetuation of ancient synodal 
power, according to the existing constitution. I do not mean to say 
that the two Convocations cannot reform themselves ; that they cannot 
adapt their constitution to present circumstances ; they would doubt- 
less be required to do so as the first step to give efficiency to their 
action. But what I mean is this — and it would be well that it should 
be habitually in our recollection — that such a movement must proceed 
upon the principle of giving efficiency to the existing system ; and that 
we must not come at this time of day, in the nineteenth century, with 
a new constitution, and fresh laws for the Church of England, as though 
she were now starting for the first time in the world. She has an 
ancient history — established traditions and associations — to bind her to 
the past, and a great name in the catalogue of ancient worthies. She 
can fall back upon her past history, and produce an effect upon her 
people by reference to those ancient truths which she has preached — 
those associations with which she is connected, and those affections 
which have gone deep into the hearts of her people." 

That part of Mr. Bobins^s observations which bears upon the 
defects and constitution of Convocation and its many anomalies, 
strikes us as peculiarly English, and very like the temper of a late 
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statesman. He takes the matter practically^ exposes the actual 
faults of the machine^ and tries to show that it cannot work ; the 
following passage is in substance very much the same as was given 
in our last number, and to the remarks then made on the subject 
we refer our readers. 

" At present there exists no general rule for the election of proctors ; 
in one diocese the custom differs altogether from that which is fol- 
lowed in another. The lower house in the province of Canterbury 
consists of nearly one hundred and fifty members, of whom more than 
two-thirds belong to the cathedral bodies ; and it is doubtful whether 
the precentors, chancellors, and treasurers might not be summoned in 
addition, as we know that they have been. The preponderance given 
to the capitular clergy may have been at first intended to secure influ- 
ence to those whose situation implied the opportunity of ecclesiastical 
study ; but the present state of the representation is altogether unjust ; 
the increase of parochial clergy on the one side, and the decrease of 
those in cathedrals on the other, would make a change in the fran- 
chise indispensable. The relation between the two provinces is also 
full of difficulties which could not be easily removed. Sometimes the 
convocation of York has simply received and registered the decrees of 
Canterbury. Sometimes the Archbishop and his Suffragans have 
subscribed in behalf of the province, as in 1563; sometimes the 
northern clergy have appointed proxies to act in their name, as in 
1662. If it were proposed, as it probably would be, that the two 
convocations should be united, the difference of their constitutions 
would present formidable obstacles. In the province of Canterbury 
there are two houses ; in York, the bishops and presbyters sit together; 
while in the latter, the representatives of the parochial clergy are pro- 
portionately more numerous than in the former, and equal in amount, 
those of the cathedrals. The question of independence, again, be- 
tween the two Metropolitans could hardly be avoided in a national 
council, and we know with what warmth it used to be agitated ; in 
1 555, which was the last occasion on which the two provinces were 
summoned together, it was obviated by the legantine authority of 
Cardinal Pole. Even if the English dioceses, by mutual accommoda* 
tion, could be all represented in a national council, the case of the 
Irish Church would still remain for very perplexing consideration. 
The union with the Church of England, which under one aspect is 
very real, has never been acknowledged by any synodical act on either 
side ; and yet, if any movement were made by authority in the one 
church, there must be joint and correspondent action in the other. 
It would not be easy to devise the means by which this could be 
secured.*' 

And well worthy of serious consideration as these matters are^ 
in order that we may understand what Convocation is, and may not 
be expecting greater results from it than it can reasonably afford^ 
still we must not be too much afraid. It is true there is some- 
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thing fearfiil in the idea that the Bishops of the province or c^ the 
nation — ^for Bishops alone vote in provincial and national Synods — 
should make an heretical determination ; but« even if they did^ it 
would not be irremediable, nor unexampled in branches, still living, 
of the Catholic Church. Nor, again, are the questions of detail so 
difficult, e. g., whether the Irish (and the Scottish) Prelates should 
be joined in the national Synod, or who should preside. The Synod 
of London, a. d. 1075, might safely be taken as a model, — ^the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presiding, York on his right hand, 
and London on his left, and Winchester next to York. And, at all 
events, by arrangements first settled in separate provincial Synods^ 
the union of the Scottish, Irish, and even of the Colonial Bishops 
in one great Anglican Synod, might be brought about. Where 
the need is felt, and the olc^ct desired, canonical means would not 
be wanting to effect it. 

Mr. Robins, however, does not merelv dwell on the practical 
difficulties and the points of detail which impede the working of 
our Convocations, or provincial and national Synods ; he goes at 
length into the evils to which all ecclesiastical assemblies are 
exposed, and which have in fact occurred in so many instances ; 
and especially he dwells on the contentions and consequent scandals 
which attended the later vears of the actual sittings of our own 
Convocation. Now there is no need that we should in any way 
close our eyes against these facts ; it is better to look on the whole 
subject fairly and honestly ; to admit that ecclesiastical Synods are 
arenas for disputation, that th^ may draw out .the passions of anger 
and jealousy, and be conducted with violence, and amid artifice and 
chicanerv. ' There is nothing strange in all this to one who con- 
siders the general laws and analogies of the Divine government, 
which eUcits good out of the confusion, the passions, and indi- 
rectly out of the sins of mankind. Let it not be forgotten that 
there was a ''very sharp contention'' between two great Apostles, 
and that it was after '' much disputing'' in the councQ at Jerusa- 
lem that S. Peter spoke, and S. James proposed, what all acquiesced 
in. It is through a marvellous process of variation and contention 
that truth is elicited in the world and in the Church at large; and 
why should it be otherwise in the case of Synods ? We must, we re- 
peat, look to the result. Think of those four great councils which 
of old, when men had had time to see their infinite value, were 
accounted of as corresponding to the four Grospels, what were 
they in the eyes of those who looked onlv to the outward appear- 
ance 7 Surely we have heard enough of — and have seen how to 
regard aright — the complaints of that most holy, gentle, and un- 
worldly man, S. Gregory Nasiansen. What could be said more 
strong against Synods than he said ? '' I am determined/' aie his 
words, '' to shun every Synod of Bishops, for I never yet saw a 
Synod which ended well, and which did not add to existing evils 
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rather than remove them/' Now had the view of this holy man 
been followed out, where would (humanly speaking) have been 
those great safeguards of the Faith, the Creeds and Canons of 
Councils'? Nay, we may go further. He included in his con- 
demnation the Council of Constantinople, which edited the Nicene 
Creed as the Church has ever since received it, and has been vene- 
rated as one of the greatest Councils of the Church. In the Council 
of Nice violent contentions prevailed; cotemporaries brought 
allegations of unfairness against it ; yet of this the same S. Gregory 
says, ''it was the Holy Spirit which brought the fathers to unity .^ 
Of the next two seneral Councils it is notorious that that of Chal- 
cedon was carried on amidst contentions and strife such as never 
was witnessed in an]f other Synod, and with which all the accumu- 
lated divisions of English Convocations scarcely bear even the very 
slightest comparison. Yet out of these contentions tame forth 
those enunciations of the truth which have been the unspeak- 
ably blessed heritage of the. Church in all succeeding times. 
Let us only have confidence in our Church, and in the blessing of 
God and His guidance being bestowed upon our Synods, and we 
need not fear that the bright and clear sky will come out to view 
when the wild storms have passed away ; the brighter and clearer 
in proportion to the violence which has preceded. There is, how- 
ever, one consideration which ought not to be lost sight of when 
the contentions of the Convocations of 1700 and the following years 
are alleged as arguments against holding any Synods now ; it is the 
very obvious improvement in the tone of our Divines, and in the 
depth of their theology, and of their practical spirit. Witness the 
meeting in S, Martin's Hall. How rarely has the Christian world 
witnessed an assembly which breathed so deep a Christian spirit I 
or when did we ever see in England controversy carried on in a tem- 
per such as has characterized the best and truest of our English 
Churchmen at this time. Nay, in our Convocations, during their 
brief sittings, — with all the disadvantages arising from inexperience 
of business, want of familiarity, with the routine and those forms 
which are the great preservatives of order in large assemblies, with all 
the excitement arising from the knowledge that their sitting must be 
short, and much must be said and done in it, — we believe that the 
temper of the meetings has been blameless. Want of order there 
may have been — ^it was unavoidable where persons had not any 
received and traditional order — but it was only that which a fbw 
meetings would have overcome. And certainly that mutual know- 
ledge of each other's views, and that sifting of them and their con- 
sequences which only discussion can give, would, we are sure, bring 
persons to a better understanding. Mr. Gorham*s subterfuges 
might then be hunted down, and those who were disposed to 
favour or to connive at them be reduced to confessing themselves 
mistaken. 

VOL. XI. z 
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Lastly, we are bound to remember the real good which was done 
for the Church of England by the latest and most decried Convoca- 
tions. Here again we shall avail ourselves of the eloquent argu- 
ments of Archdeacon Wilberforce. 

" The past history of our country is anything but discouraging as 
regards the manner of our proceedii^^. Look to the operation of the 
episcopal synods one hundred years ago, and you will find reasons suffi- 
cient to conclude that had they been allowed to proceed they would 
have effected much good, and in all probability have averted much evil. 
Look to the various plans that were then in agitation. In turning to 
the various subjects ^at were before the convocation in the latter days 
of Queen Anne, I find there were three principal objects in view — some 
better manner of securing the ordination of fit persons to the sacred 
ministry — a greater care to be taken in the education and instruction 
of those who were to be confirmed — and a more efiicient system of 
church discipline. Now let honourable gentlemen think what would 
have been the effect had these three plans been properly prepared and 
duly considered, by the representatives of the Church of England in the 
beginning of the last century. Again, if you look to the history of 
those times you will find that in the reign of Queen Anne the objects 
which are so eagerly pursued in these later times then also occupied 
men's minds, and just as the suspension of the convocation marked a 
deep sleep into which our fathers were falling, these projects were 
abandoned. I remember Mandeville, in one of his infidel works, says 
it is strange to see how, in the time of Queen Anne, the building of 
schools was a perfect mania. Then again, with regard to the supply of 
colonial churches, it has usually been shown to us Siat in Queen Anne's 
time the same plans were projected as we have been so thankful in 
these later times to see effected — the extension of Bishops to the colo- 
nies. Here again I may refer to Bishop Beveridge's labours to extend 
the daily service ; but all these things went to sleep with the coming in 
of a new dynasty, and the unfortunate political circumstances of the 
time acted, as we know they did, to destroy the synodal action of the 
Church of England." 

We now pass on to open a subject to which we have long desired 
to draw the attention of our readers ; we mean that of Diocesan 
Synods. We enter upon this subject^ because we consider it im- 
portant that Churchmen should know what are the inherent powers 
of the Church, and what is their correct canonical exercise, in order 
to be prepared for whatever may happen ; not to mention the 
great good which may be derived from the restoration of such 
meetings. The few last years have shown a general sense of the 
need of such mutual discussion and combined action ; the various 
forms of clerical meetings, however irregular and monstrous in 
themselves, indicate a felt want. The more regular ruridecanal 
meetings and chapters show a desire on the part of those in autho- 
rity to promote them ; they yet however need the full perfection. 
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and the canonical authority of proper synods — synods, which the 
experience of past ages, and, we may trust, the Divine sanction, 
combinie to authorise and to lead us to look forward to with hope. 
The first beginning of such a synod, in a meeting of the Bishop and 
his Presbyters for counsel, is doubtless as early as the first ages of 
the Christian Church. We see the image of it in S. James and the 
Presbyters at Jerusalem, (Acts xxi. 18.) It is a natural fruit of the 
relation of the Bishop and Presbyter ; it is the mutual aiding each 
of the other, and combining for united action which is suggested by 
Christian wisdom and charity. The Epistles of S. Ignatius imply 
such united action, and do not allow us to contemplate Bishops 
acting without Presbyters, any more than Presbyters without 
Bishops. So S. Cyprian distinctly states his own practice of consult- 
ing with the Presbyters and the laity of his church, and doing 
nothing without their advice. There are many other traces of su(£ 
meetings in primitive times ; the earliest however, of which the 
acts are preserved, are in the sixth century. 

The proper diocesan Svnod is an assembly of the clergy within 
a given diocese, convoked and presided over by the Bishop, or some 
one deputed by him, to treat and deliberate on matters belonging 
to the pastoral office. The clergy holding benefices with cure of 
souls, are the body, who, among ourselves, would form almost the 
entire synod, and who would be canonically obliged to attend ; 
others, as canons, might have a right to be present, and others, 
again, as unbeneficed clerks, might be required in particular cases 
to be present, but without the power of voting. 

The diocesan synod, according to the ancient constitution of our 
own as well as of other churches, was appointed to meet twice a 
year, in spring and autumn. So Lyndwood, " Synodi dicuntur con- 
ventus sive congregationes senum et Presbyterorum, quse debent fieri 
per episcopum annuatim/' see the other authorities given afterwards. 
The Latin rule is, for the Bishop to give notice of the davs of meeting 
for each year, on the feast of the Epiphanv — and as the time drew 
near, the preparation for it — if the rules of S. Charles Borromeo may 
be considered as indicative of the spirit of the Church — was, that 
in every parish in the diocese, for some weeks, before the synod, 
there should be offered, each Thursday, prayers, (or the mass) for 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, and on the Sunday preceding the 
assembly, a Communion : each portion of the diocese being deeply 
« interested in the result of the synod. The synod was commenced 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion and special prayers, 
repeated every day whilst it continued ; exhortations or sermons 
were made by the Bishop, or clergy appointed by him ; all the 
parochial clergy were bound to attend ; their names were called, 
and the absent were censured. Some of the laity were also present, 
at least during a part of the proceedings. 

The old rule was, that the synod should last for three days, and 
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in earlier and more aimple timea^ the clei^ took with them pnmnoD 
for that time ; afterwarda, persons were appointed to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for their reception and lodging. 

Here, perhaps, we shall best realize the practice of our own 
Church in early times, by giving a few of the canons of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church on the subject — and then the form of procedure and 
the devotions used by our ancestors at an early, though probably 
not so early a period as that. 

Canons enacted under king Edgar. 

'' 8. We enjoin that they at every synod, have every year books 
and garments for divine ministry, and ink and vellum for their 
ordinances ; and provision for three days. 

'^ 4. And we enjoin that every priest at the synod have his clerk, 
and an orderly man for servant, and no ignorant person who loves 
folly ; but let all go with decorum, and with fear of Ood Almighty. 

'' 6. And we enjoin, that every priest declare in the synod, if there 
be aught prejudicial to him, and if any man have highly injured him : 
and let them then all take it up as it had been done to them all, 
and so aid, that satisfaction be made, as the Bishop shall direct. 

'^ 6. And we enjoin that every priest declare in the synod if, in 
his parish, he know any man contumacious to God, or miserably 
sunk in deadly sins, whom he cannot incline to make satisfaction, 
or dare not for worldly opinion.'* — Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 895. 

'' Modus tenendi Synodos in Anglia prinutvis temporibus. Ex MS, 
Coiton\ Cleop, c. viii, f. 85, V. Ord. Rtm. in BibL Pair, 
torn. xii. 

[Spebn, vol, it, p. 1, seqq,] 

''Sancta synodus bis in anno decrevit habere concilia; unnm 
sestate, aliud tempore autumni. Quisquis autem clericorum ad 
hsec non venerit, absque necessitatis causa, anno integro non 
prsesuQiat missam celebrare. Prima die, et aecunda, et tertia, 
hora convenienti, quando episcopo vel ejus vicario visum fueri^ 
omnes sequentur cruces cum letania, et ingrediuntur synodum, 
ejectis omnibus ab ecclesia, obseratisque foribus cunctis. Tunc ad 
unam januam, per quam sacerdotes ingrediantur, ostiarii stent et 
sella ponatur in medio, et super cam sacrse reliquise, et pleniarium 
cum stola ponantur. Deinde convenientes omnes presbyteri inter- 
sint, et secundum ordinationis suse tempus resideant. Post hos 
ingrediantur diaconi probabiles, quos ordo poposcerit interesae. 
Exinde introducantur laid bon» conversationis, vel qui electione 
conjugali interesse meruerint. Tunc ingrediatur episcopus, si 
voluerit vel necessitas exegerit; et si non aderit episcopus, ejus 
vicarius eadem faciat. Tunc dicat diaconus ' Orate,' deinde ' Erigite 
vos;' tunc episcopus versus ad orientem, mediocri voce dicat, 
'Deus vobiscum.' 'Deus humilium visitator, qui nos fratema 
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dilectione consolariB^ prsetende societati nostne gratiam tuam, at 
per eoB in quibus habitaSi tuum in nobis aentiamos adventum/ 
Tunc procedens diaconua, cum subdiacono, thuribulo, et ceroferariis 
duobus, episcopo benedicente, legat evangelium secundum Lucam^ 
' Designavit Dominus et alios septuaginta duos' usque ' Dignus est 
enim operarius mercede sua/ Hymn. ' Veni Creator/ " Assumus, 
S. Spiritus, assumus peccati quidem immanitate detenti, et in nomine 
tuo specialiter congregati; veni ad nos, dignare illabi cordibus 
nostris ; doce nos quid agamus, quo gradiamur ; ostende qualiter 
tibi in omnibus placeamus^ quidque efficere valeamus : esto solus 
et suggestor et effector judiciorum nostrorum, qui solus cum Deo 
Patre et ejus Filio nomen possides gloriosum. Non nos patiaris 
perturbatores esse justitiae, qui summse veritatis diligis sequitatem^ 
ut in sinistrum nos non ignorantia trahat, non favor inflectat, nee 
acceptio muneris vel personse corrumpat ; et junge nos tibi, solius 
gratis tuae dono, ut simus in te unum, et m nuUo devieraus a 
vero; quatenus in nomine tuo collecti, sic in cunctis teneamus cum 
moderatione pietatis justitiam, ut bic in nullo a te nostra dissentiat 
sententia, et in futuro pro bene gestis consequamur prsemia sempi- 
tema, prsestante te, qui solus cum Deo Patre ejusque Filio vivis et 
regnas et dominaris Deus per omnia secula seculorum/ Deinde, 
cunctis in ordine cum silentio sedentibus, episcopus, vel^ si 
noluerit, diaconus^ alloquitur concilium cum eidiortatione bujus- 
modi. 

'^'Ecce sanctissioii sacerdotes et fratres, prsemissis Deo precibus, 
fraternitatem vestram cum pia exhortatione conjuro^ et per divinum 
nomen obtestor, ut ea quae a nobis de Deo et sacris ordinibus, aut 
Sanctis moribus vobis fuerint dicta, cum summa reverentia suscipi- 
atis, et cum omui pietate intendatis; quod si forsitan aliquis nostrum 
aliter quam dicta fuerint senserit, sine aliquo scrupulo contentionis 
in nostrorum omnium coUatione ea, de quibus ipse dubitaverit, 
conferenda deducat, qualiter, Domino mediante, aut doceri possit 
aut doceat. Deinde, simili vos obtestatione conjuro, ut nullus 
vestrum in judicando aut personam accipiat, aut quolibet favore 
vel munere pulsatus a veritate discedat; sed cum tanta pietate 
quicquid ccetui nostro se judicandum intulerit retractare, ut nee 
discordans contentio ad subversionem justitiae inter nos locum 
inveniat, nee item in requirenda aequitate, vigor nostri ordinis, vel 
solicitudo tepescat/ Post banc exhortationem, quisquis clericorum 
velit, conserat querelam ; et admonendi sunt, ut nullus ad synodum 
veniat jejunus; vel inde secedat antequam generaliter secessio 
adveniat ; et sic synodus primae diei solvatur. 

'' Beviedictio prima diet. 

" ' Qui dispersos Israel congregat, ipse vos bic et ubique 
custodiat, Amen ; et non solum vos custodiat, sed ovium suarum 
custodes idoneos efficiat. Amen. Ut cum summo pastore Christo, 
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de gregum suoram pastione gaadeatis in CBsio, Amen. Quod ipse 
prsestare dignetur/ 

" Secunda die, similiter ut prima, ingrediantur synodom cum 
plena processioDe ; et dam steterit in loco sue episcopus, vel ejus 
vicarius, dicat diaconus, 'Orate/ deinde, 'Erigite vos.' Tunc 
episcopus versus ad orientem, mediocri Yoce dicat, 'Dominus 
vobiscum.' ' Et cum spiritu tuo.' 

'^'Deus qui nobis famulis tuis, prsesentise tuae signa manifestas, 
mitte super nos Spiritum charitatis, nt in adventu fratrum conser- 
Torumque nostrorum gratia nobis tuse largitatis augeatnr per 

Dominum/ Postea legator evangeUum ' Convocatis ille 

duodecim apostolis/ usque ' Evangelizantes et curantes ubique.' 
Tunc omnes laici egrediantur, et legatur a diacono Homilia S. 
Gregorii, a versu, ' Messis quidam multa/ usque ' Patres minime 
esse recognoscunt.' Deinde, si clerici non habeant querelam, laici 
intromittantur ; illis etiam audientibus, lectio recitetur Nicsni 
concilii. 'Judices non nisi jejuni leges et judicia discernant' 
Quisquis ex laicis habet querelam, judicibus proferat ; et synodus 
secundse diei sic solvatur. 

'^ Benedictio secunda diei. 

" ' Dominus mentis et linguae corporalis^ et spiritualis, det vobis 
incrementa gratis sacerdotalis, Amen; atque vobis ad dexteram 
coDstitutis, participium tribuat regni caelestis. Amen. Quod ipse 
prsestare dignetur, qui nos ante constitutionem mundi prsedestinatos, 
et ante finem seculi justificatos prsescivit, per infinita secula secu- 
loiTim, Amen.* 

'' De tertia die. 

" Tertia die, ut prima, ingrediantur synodum, cum plena proces- 
sione. Et dum steterit in loco suo episcopus vel vicarius ejus, dicat 
diaconus, ' Orate f deinde ' Erigite vos.' Tunc episcopus versus ad 
orientem, mediocri voce dicat ' Dominus vobiscum.' ' Et cum spiritu 
tuo.' 

'' Protege, Domine, qusesumus, nos famulos tuos subsidiis mentis 
et corporis, et spiritualibus enutriens alimentis, propitius redde 
secures ab hostibus universis, per Dominum/ Postea legatur 
evangelium, 'Misit ille xii. discipulos, prsecipiens eis, et dicens, 
In viam gentium ne abieritis,' usque ' Et simplices sicut columbse.' 
Deinde, si quse sint quaestiones et querelse, conferantur. Postea 
vero, episcopus moneat clerum, et doceat populum ; atque in fine 
prsedicationis remissionem peccatorum faciat. Deinde diaconus alta 
voce imponat, ' Te Deum laudamus,' interim canente populo ' Kyrie 
eleyson' finita ea laude, dicat diaconus banc antiphonam, ' In viam 
pacis '/ cum Psalmo, ' Benedictus Dominus Deus Israelis :' finita 
autem, dicat diaconus alta voce ; ' Humiliate vos ad benedictiouem.' 

'' Omnipotens Dei Filius, qui et initium et finis, complementum 
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Yobis tribuat charitatis^ Amen: et qai vos ad expletionem hnjus 
fecit pervenire synodic absolatos voa efficiat ab omni contagione 
delicti^ Amen : at ab omni reatu liberiores effect!^ absoluti etiam 
per donum Spiritas S. felici reditu yestraram sedium eubilia 
repetatis illsesi^ Amen: quod ipse pnestare dignetur, qui cum 
Patre et Spiritu Sancto^ etc.*' 

Tt will appear generally from these documents what provision 
was made for the regular return and devout celebration of these 
Synods. We may now briefly refer to their objects and uses. One 
of the first was to promulgate for reception in that diocese the 
decrees of any provincial, national^ or general councilj, which had 
been held. The next point in importance was the malang of con- 
stitutions for the diocese ; this was only occasionally called for, but 
it is obviously one of the most grave objects of the assembly. The 
subjects of the constitutions were, if necessary, first the confession of 
the Catholic faith, with special reference to, and correction of, any 
errors which might prevail at the time, declaring the sense of the 
Church, and guiding the clergy in their teaching. This confession, 
as also the other portions of the constitutions, was prepared pre- 
viously by the Bishop with the advice of theologians and canonists, 
and then submitted to the approval of the clergy. It came with 
the weight, not only of authority, but of well considered and careful 
statement, correcting misapprehension, and putting forward coun- 
terbalancing truths in such a way as to gain the approval of the 
assembled clergy. It is indeed held by later canonists of the Latin 
Church that the consent of the clergy is not necessary to the 
validity of these constitutions, and that the placets with wnich they 
assented to them were not requisite to give them force ; the epis- 
copal authority promulgating them in a Synod being sufficient for 
their obligation. Others, however, more naturaUy, and we con- 
ceive more in accordance with ancient practice, maintain that the 
consent of the majority is necessary. After the constitutions on 
matters of faith followed those which concerned the administration 
of the Sacraments, the rules for preaching, catechizing, and other 
exercises of the ministerial office ; whatever, indeed, needed regula- 
tion and a settled uniformity within that particular diocese. What 
is now done by the suggestion of Bishops in their charges, or in 
pastoral letters, is most properly subject matter for the Synod of 
the diocese, e. g., the late Bishop of Oxford's suggestions for ob- 
serving the rule of baptizing publicly, and of gradually restoring 
service on other days than Sundays, or those of the present Bishop 
for the more frequent celebration of the Holy Communion, or those 
less successful attempts of the Bishops of London and Exeter for 
restoring uniformity in Divine Service. Again, matters connected 
with the practical management of parishes, schools, and societies, 
would here be considered and determined, and that with special 
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reference to the needs of the diocese ; and aft^ the Bishop had ac- 
quainted himself by previous inquiry among his clergy as to what was 
needed and what would work. These subjects, once settled, would 
not need to come again before the Synod, and so in practice we 
find records of them but of very rare occurrence, according as some 
Bishop of special zeal engaged in reforming or establishing what 
was good in his diocese. The ordinary employment of the Synods 
was considering complaints and charges against the clergy, as the 
Anglo-Saxon Canons show; visitations according to our notion 
being combined with the Synods. On this point we might derive 
many useful hints from the rules laid down by the Latin canonists : 
e. g., six clergy were nominated for the approval of the Synod, out 
of whom three, appointed for each occasion by the Bishop, were to 
examine all candidates for institution. We snould find a similar 
advantage in having persons appointed by the clergy to assist in 
examining for ordination, or trying in causes of discipline. At the 
Latin Synods, indeed, sub-committees, so to say, of the clergy, 
examined the charges brought forward against clerks, and disputes 
between clergy and laity, and reported to the Bishop. Everything, 
indeed, which in every way concerned the well-working of the 
Church within that particular diocese, was a fit subject for their 
consideration and inquiry. 

Many instances of such Synods may be found in our own 
Church. Several of the constitutions — Synodal Constitutions, as 
they are called, — are preserved, nor are they confined to the period 
preceding the Reformation. We find in Wilkins two instances 
since that time, and there is reason for thinking that more 
might be found if the registers of sees were examined, for both 
these are of the diocese of S. Asaph, and both are derived from the 
MSS. of Tanner, the great antiquary, then Bishop of 8. Asaph. If 
Bishops of other sees were as fond of searching into old MSS. as 
Tanner was, it seems not unlikely that others might be found. 
We subjoin some extracts from the constitutions of each of the 
Synods, to show what the practical working of such assembUes 
might be. 

''Archiefisc. Cant. Reg. Anoli^. Anno Christi 1561. 
Matt. Parker, 2. Elizas. 3. 

** Concilium dicecesamim Assqphense celebratum in ecclesia cathedraii 
Assaphensi, a Thoma {Davies) episcopo Assaphen. die Mercurii 
12 Novembris. Ex MS. penes Thorn, episc. Assaph. 

'' Quibus die et loco revercndus pater dominus Thomas Assa- 
phen. episcopus, convocato coram eo clero decanatus de Rose, 
statuit, ordinavit, et injunxit eis has ordinationes sequentes, ab eis 
et eorura quolibet in suis respective ecclesiis observandas. 

" That every of them have the cathechisme yn the mother tonge 
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yn Welshe red and declared yn their several churches every Sonday 
with the answer made therunto accordingly, and in the Englyshe 
tonge at on Sondays and holydays. 

'' That no parson, vycar, or curat shall from hensfort marry ony 
persons withyn ony of ther churches, onlesse the banes be thre 
tvmes solemply asked with distinct dayes, except they be sufficyently 
dispensyd with. 

'' That every parson and vycar do from hensforth kepe resydence 
and hospytalyty competent, accordynge to the valuacion of ther 
several lyvyngs and benefyces, and meynteyn ther howses and 
buyldiDgs longyng to the same yn dew and sujSycyent reparacion. 

" That every parson and vycar do exhorte and move the syke 
persons, makyng ther testaments, that every one of them do geve 
to the reparacion of the cathedral church ; and also to the pore 
mens boxe some part of ther goods. 

** Item, That every parsoD, vycar, and curat yn ther several 
churches do name, appoint, and assigne three or four honest, sayge, 
and discrete persons of ther paryshes, which tender the glory of 
6oD, the queues majestys godUy procedings, and the decent order 
of the people, to be overseers, who shall see good rule and order 
yn the churche in tyme of dyvyne servyce; and yf any misruled 
person be, that he may be presentyd by them ; and yf any by ther 
discretyon appoyntyd to that purpose, do refuse to do his dewty 
theryn, that I be forthwyth certified of the name of such refuser, 
and that they so appoyntyd, do from tyme to tyme certyfye yf any 
offenders or mysruled persons be found withyn the same churches. 

'^ Item, That yn tyme of servyce sed or songe yn the churche, so 
often as the name of Jesus beyng owr savyor, shall be rehersed 
and pronownced, dew reverence be made of all persons yonge and 
olde with lowlyness of curtesy, and entendyng of mens beds ; for 
seeing that yn tyme of the letany songe or seyd, and all other godly 
prayers, the peple shall universcdly knele upon ther knees, and use 
themselves devowtly durynge tyme of the same. 

" Item, That the parsons, vycars, and curats, or one of them yn 
every of ther churches, do come together on Wenisdays and Fry- 
days, being not holy days, and ther devoutly syng or sey the letany, 
and exhorte the people to come wyth devotion to here the same, 
with other preyers, at bowers and tymes convenient and accostomed. 

" Item, That no preste, parson, vycar, curat, or mynister shall 
serve any more than one cure, wythowt very urgent cause ; cawse 
theryn had, and the speciall lycence of the seyd bushope obteynyd. 

" Item, That all mynisters and reders of the publyke prayers 
and chapters yn the churche do reade the same distynctly, apertly, 
and leyserly withowt any mumblyng or rashe redyng of the same, 
wherby the peple may be more edifyed and styrred to better de- 
vocions. 

'^ Item, That every parson, vycar, curat, and mynister shall use 
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and were decent and semely apparell, that ya to wyt, a abort gown, 
and a hatt to ryde^ and a long gown, and a square capp with a 
tippet^ when they come before ther ordynary^ to the end the dew 
reverence may be done to them by other, acccMrding to ther vocation 
to such ministery. 

''Item, That after the pistill and goapell ya red yn Englyahe yn 
the Churche, the same also to be forthwyth there red in Welshes 
aptly and distinctly. 

''Item, That no person withyn any of your several paryshea, 
beying notably knowen to be yn any malyce or rancor, or owt of 
the order of charyty with any of his neghbors, shall presume to 
come to receyve the holy communion, onless the same be fyrst 
openly reconcylyd before the hole congregation ; and hya reoon- 
silyacion taken, he may then be admyttyd to receive that holy 
mystery. 

" Item, Wher heretofore yn sondrie churches yn my dyoca ther 
hath been a mynyster callyd the lady prest, receyving stypende of 
the paryshe ; and now that office ys not necessary, I mynding not 
to put ony paryshe to more chargis, then heretofore they stode yn 
chardge with, consyderynge, that the teaching of children is very 
necessary, do desyer and also requier all good chrystians in my 
diocs to pay such their stypend, accustomed to be payd to the lady 
prest, to such scolemaster, as shall be thought mete by me, with 
the assent of the paryshes; whereby idelness of yowth may be 
avoyded, and the same kept to leammg, and browght upp yn love 
and fear of God, and knowledge of ther dewties towerd the worlde." 

"Archiepisc. Cant. Reo. Anoli/b. Anno Christi 1683. 
GuiL. Sancroft 6. Carol. II. 35, 36. 

" Certain orders treated and agreed upon by the right reverend father 
in God William, lord bishop of S. Asaphy and the whole clergy of 
this diocese, at a synod begun at S. Asaph, the" fourth day of July, 
anno Domini 1688. Ex MS. penes Tho. episc. Ajtsacen. 

" For the more decent and orderly administration of the holy 
offices, it is proposed, ordained, and agreed, as hereafter foUoweth : 

" I. Concerning the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

*' 1. Whensoever the sacrament of the Lord's supper is to be 
administered, the bread and the wine shall be viewed and af^roved 
on some week day before by the minister ; and on the day of cele- 
bration, the bread shall be decently cut by the minister before 
prayers, and then a sufficient quantity of that wine, together with 
the bread so cut, prepared, and proportioned to the number of 
communicants, is to be set on the table, coveved with a napkin, 
immediately before the prayer for the church militant, and nothing 
else to be suffered to stand on the table. And that always on the 
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LoBD*8 day before^ the minister shall give notice of the adminis'* 
tration of the commuiuony and shall then require every one, that 
intends to receive^ that he shall give in his name to the minister 
on some day in the week, before he comes to communicate. And 
if any one shall neglect to give in his name, and yet come to the 
communion, the minister shall take notice of every such person, 
and shall within ten days at the farthest, give in their names to 
the rural dean, to the end that they may be transmitted to the 
bishop. 

'' 2. That in case the minister shall see any reason to fear, 
that any of those that have given in their names, hath not 
knowledge of those things that are necessary to be known, in order 
to the due performance of this duty, that then the minister shall 
take all possible care to instruct him, before he comes to receive* 
And to the end that none may want a general instruction, the 
minister shall, at least twice in the year preach upon that subject 
of preparation for the sacrament, or shall read those two homilies 
in Welsh, entituled " Of Common Prayer, aild sacraments, and ol 
the worthy receiving of the sacrament.'' 



''II. Caneeming bapiwn. 

" I. The baptismal font is to be kept always clean, and the 
water is to be renewed before every ministration of baptism. 

'' 2. Whensoever there is any private baptism, it shall be certi- 
fied publicly according to the rubric of that office in the liturgy. 

" III. Concerning buriaL 

"1. That at all burials, the minister, in his surplice, go no 
further to meet the corpse, than the gate of the churchyard. 

''2. That no unbaptized person, no 'felo de se,' or excommu- 
nicate be buried with the office. And that no ' felo de se ' be 
interred in the church or churchyard, in any case. And that no 
excommunicate person be interred there, without special leave of 
the bishop. 

" lY. 0/ excommunication and absolution. 

''That for the denouncing of persons to be excommunicated in 
any parish, letters, under the seal of the court, shall be directed to 
the minister of the parish, and thereupon the said minister shall 
make serious application in private to such person or persons, so 
to be denouneed, and endeavour to persuade him or them, by their 
speedy submission to the ordinary, to prevent such denunciation ; 
and for this work, the minister shall have one whole week's time 
allowed him : if he prevail, he is to suspend the denunciation, and 
to signify the reason to the court with all convenient speed ; but 
in case his endeavour takes no effect, that then, with the usual 
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certificate of the execation of such letters, he certify also such 
previous notice^ and private admonition given to sach person or 
persons^ as aforesaid. And in case the minister believes that the 
party to be denounced^ hath any particular prejudice against him^ 
then he is speedily to inform the bishop thereof^ to the end he 
may employ some other person to give that charitable admonition, 
as aforesaid. 

'' For the denouncing any person excommunicate in any judicial 
cause, it shall suffice, that the minister publish the excommunica- 
tion in the usual form, that being a sufficient ground for a ' signi- 
ficavit,' in case the person do not submit in forty days. When any 
person is decreed to be excommunicate for any criminal cause, 
there shall be three Sundays allowed for his denunciation as 
follows : 

'^ On the first Sunday, there shall be read by the minister of the 
parish, after the Nicene creed, the first form prescribed, to desire 
the prayers of the congregation for that person to implore the 
grace and mercy of God to bring him to repentance. 

" On the second Sunday there shall be read by the minister of 
the parish the second form prescribed, which form shall also be 
read in the parish church of every parish adjoining to that, in 
which the said person liveth ; then the minister shall ask if there 
be any present, who can show any reasonable cause, why the de- 
nunciation ought to be farther delayed, than the next Lord's day ? 
if any person answers and says, he hath such cause, the minister 
shall admonish him to show it to the bishop within that week. 

"On the third Sunday, if there be no cause alleged to the 
contrary, there shall be read by the said minister, and also in every 
neighbouring parish, as aforesaid, and the church of the next market 
town, the third form, which is prescribed for denunciation, and 
then also there shall be a sermon preached in the said parish 
church by a minister, whom the bishop shall appoint for that 
purpose. 

" Whosoever is thus excommunicate, is to be denounced again 
once every quarter in his parish church, and the church of the next 
market town, and the neighbouring parish, and the cathedral. 
When any clergyman is excommunicated, and does not submit 
within one month, he shall be denounced excommunicate in every 
church in the diocese, and a roll of the names of such, if any be, 
shall be published once a year in the cathedral, and every parish 
church and chapel within the diocese. 

" The minister of every parish is to keep a book by him both of 
excommunications and absolution, that he may know who are, and 
who are not in church communion among his parishioners. And 
if one that is under excommunication remove out of his parish, 
then if the remove be out of his diocese, the incumbent shall 
speedily give notice thereof to the bishop, informing him into what 
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place this person is remoyed : bat if he be gone into any other 
parish in this diocese> then the minister of that parish^ in which he 
was denounced^ shall certify the minister into whose parish he is 
removed^ who thereupon shall enter the name into his book^ as an 
excommunicate person^ and shall declare it publicly^ after the 
Nicene creed, on the next Lord's day after the receipt of such cer- 
tificate ; and as oft as any one shall be denounced^ there shall be 
read^ immediately after^ the roll of all those persons, that remain 
under excommunication in that parish. 

'^ That all absolutions in criminal causes, except where the bishop 
reserves them to himself, shall be decreed to be performed by the 
minister of the parish. And that where any penance is to be 
performed, the said minister is to have notice of it a fortnight 
before, which notice shall be given him by the penitent, or else the 
minister to give him no certificate of his performance. And that 
when the performing of a penance is fully certified to the court, a 
commission shall be directed to the minister of the parish to give 
absolution, as aforesaid. 

'' The minister may absolve any one ' in articulo mortis/ in case 
he believes him to be truly penitent, without a special commission. 

''That as often as it shall appear to the minister, that any 
penitent hath any eminent change wrought in him, especially if it 
be such as may be of great and useful example to others in the like 
case, he shall, immediately after the Nicene creed, stir up the 
people to render due thanks to Almighty Gk>D, in a form prescribed 
for that purpose, to be read after the Nicene creed, as aforesaid.'^ 

And we cannot forbear to add one other instance from the life 
of a devoted Bishop of the sister Church. 



''Archibpisc. Cant. Reg. Anolijb. Anno Chbisti 1688. 
GuiL. Laud 5. Carol. 1. 14. 

^^ Decreta prima synodi Kilmoremis ex vita WilL Bedell, episc. 
Kilfnor. p. 79, et 237. 

" After the bishop had been for many years carrying on the re- 
formation of the diocese, he resolved to hold a synod of all his 
clergy, and to establish some rules for the better government of 
the flock committed to him. The canons then established are as 
follows : 

" In nomine Domini Dei et salvatoris nostri in Jesu Christi. 

'' Begnante in perpetuum, ac gubemante ecclesiam suam eo- 
dem Domino nostro Jesu Christo^ annoque imperii serenissimi 
principis ac domini Caroli, Dei gratia Magnse Britannise et Hi- 
bemis regis^ dedmoquarto, cum ad ecclesiam cathedralem Kilmo- 
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Tenaem, monita Gnilielini epiteopi, ecmvouaKt cupknliim totias 
dioBoeaeOB^ ad synodom diopcenanam cdebnmdAiD, port fioBaB ad 
Dewn preees pro publica pace, legisqiie et familue ngne inoolainu 
tate, et peracta sacra sjnaxi, v^a fecit epieoopos de ejosaiodi 
8ynodoram tntiquitate, necessitate, et aactontaCe, et eam yenisaet 
in consultationeQii quibos rationibiis et fidei siaceritas, et morusi 
sanctitas et decor domus Dei, et miniatromm libertas conservari 
posset, ndiil condveilMlius visum es^ qoam nt ea, quae et patribns 
bene ac prudenter antiquitus instituta sunt quasi postliminti jure 
revoeareotur : atque tractatu inter nos babito, ad estremom, in haoc 
capitula naaniniter conseDsam est. 

''I. Syaoduni diaeoesanam aive capitulum qaotannis tertia et 
quaita feri» seoundse hebdomad» mensis Septembris in ecclesia 
Kilmorensi tenendam, eum diem huic conventtti statum et ao- 
lemnem fore sine ullo mandato ; si res poseat in ceteris ordina- 
tionum temporibns presbyterium oontrahi, episcopi mandatum es- 
pedandum. 

'^ II. In episcopi absentia aut morbo^ yicarius .ejiis, si presbyter 
fnerit, prnsidebit ; alioqai arebidiaconus, qui de jure vicarius est 
episcopi. 

''III. Yicarius episcopi inposterum nuUus constituatur aut con- 
firmetur, qvi laieus est, nee quisquam prorsus nisi durante dam- 
tsxat beneplaeito.^ 

'' lY. Ut arohidiaeonus de triennio in trienninm dicaoesin per- 
sonaliter visitet, singulantm eodesiarum, fsdinaique mansionaliam 
sartatecta tueatur, libros et omamenta in indicnlo deseriptos 
habeat^ defectus omnes supplendos curet ; episcopalis procurationis 
dimidium babeat, ea conditione ut episoopus iUo anno non visitet. 

" Y. Ut secundum pristinam et antiqaam hujus diceoeseos Kil- 
morensis constitutionem in tribus ejus regionibus^ tres decani sint, 
ab ipsia ministris ejusdem decanatus eligendi, qui vitam et morea 
deri jugi circumspectione cuatodiant, et ad episcopum refierant, 
ejusque mandata accipiant, et qnoties opus erit, per apparitorem 
decanatus ad compresbyteros suos transmittant. 

'' YI. In quoviB decanatu, in oppido ejus prineipali, eonventus 
sive capitulum sit ministrorum quolibet saltern mense, ubi lectis 
pleoe publicia precibus concionentur per vices sine longis precibus 
et proc&miis. 

''YII. Advocationes ecdesiarum noadum vacantiom, qu» ad 
collationem episcopi spectant, nemini conferantur aut confirmentnr. 

'' YIII. Possessiones eeclesise non alienentur aut looentur contra 
regni jura, nempe terrarum mensalium nulla sit locatio^ nisi quo ad 
episcopus in sede aut vita supersit^ cseterarum in plures annos, 
quam leges sinunt ; aut prioribus locationibms triennio minus non- 
dum expletis. 

" IX. Ut corpora defunctorum deinceps in eodesiis non humen- 
tur, sed nee intra quintum pedem a pariete eztrorsum. 
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^' X. Ut mulieres in sacrario non sedeant, sed infra cancellos^ et 
quidem a viris. 

^' XI. Ut aacrarium in contiatoiiunL non convertatur, aat sacra 
mensa notariis aut scribis sit pro pluteo. 

'^ XII. Ne in funeribus muliereB lactum aut ulnlatmn faciant. 

" XIIL Ut ossa defnnctomm in eosnieteriis non coacerventur, 
sed tradantur sepoltarse. 

'^ XIY. Ut matricola sit^ in qnam referantor nomina eorum, qui 
ad sacros ordinea admissi sunt aut institnti, aut admissi ad bene- 
fida^ sive ad curam animarum cooptati^ clerioonim item parochi* 
alium et ludimagistrorum, neque deinceps ad literas testioKNiialea 
in visitationibus ezhibendas adigatur. 

'' XY. Ne quia minister oblationes ad fonera, baptismum, encha- 
nstiam, nuptias, post puerperium^ aut portionem canonicamcui- 
quam locet. 

^'XYI. Ne quis ejusmodi oblata acerbe exigat, pnesertim a 
pauperibus. 

*' XYII. Ut fas sit ministro a sacra ccena repellere eos, qui se 
ingerant ad synaxin^ neque nomina sua pridie parocho significarunt. 

" XYIII. Ut pueri saltern a septimo setatis anno, donee confir- 
mentur per manuum impositionem, stent inter catechumenos, fac- 
toque catalogo, singulis dominicis certus eorum numero sistatur in 
ecclesia examinandus. 

'' XIX. Si quis minister quemquam ex fratribus auis aHbi accu- 
saverit, priusquam episcopo denunciet, ab ejus consortio cseteri 
omnes abstineount. 

''XX. Clerici comam ne nutriant, et habitu clericaU, prout 
synodo Dubliniensi institutum est, incedant. 

'' XXI. (Eoonomi parocbiarimi prorideant, ne in eedesia tem- 
pore cultus divini pueruli discursent, utque canes arceamtur eonsti« 
tutis ostiariis, vel mulcta impostta, si quk semel atqae iterum ad* 
monitus canem secum in ecclesiam introduxerit. 

'' XXII. Ut nulla excommunicationis sententia fuerat ab uno solo 
ministro, sed ab episeopo, assistentibus quotquot in capitnlo fuerint 
prssentes. 

" Hsec decreta synodalia qooniam ex usu bujus diosoesees fiitura 
credimus> et ipai observabimus, et quantum in nobis est, ab aliis 
observanda corabimus, adeoqae manus 8U» quisque subscriptiona 
oorroboremns. 

'' Sqftemb. 15. 1688/' 

We conclude with tliis observation. It may be said that the 
need is supplied by our Bishops' charges, private suggestions, and 
letters. We conceive that it is not : for in these cases there is 
neither the advantage of previous discussion, nor the sense on the 
part of the Bishop that he has to submit his views to the approval 
of his clergy ; nor, again, is there the willing conformity wUch is 
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obtained to rules to the framing of which one has oneself con- 
sented : nor the authority of the clergy themselves or oyer others, 
which the united expression of view by a Bishop and the clergy 
of his diocese would give. 

In the documents of the Church we find every now and then a 
collection of synodal constitutions of some diocese that had their 
origin in the earnestness of some individual Bishop-— or in the 
revival of zeal in his diocese; — ^they reformed that diocese — ^but 
their good effect did not end there ; they were adopted by other 
dioceses; we find their substance and their veiy wonls repeated in 
other constitutions. The stimulus was given by one Bishop and 
one diocese, for the practical reformation of the Churchy for the 
correction of heretical opinions, for the better working of the sys- 
tem ; and the effect was felt in the whole Church. Is there no 
Prelate in the English Church who will throw himself on the inhe- 
rent powers of his office and of the Church ? 

We will only add, that the need of the Royal consent to the 
framing of canons does not extend to those of diocesan synods. 



THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION AND THE SUPREMACY. 

The press continues to teem with pamphlets in defence of that 
article of the faith which has been assailed, and in assertion of 
the unalieQable right of the Church of Christ, liberty to define 
her own doctrines. And though on some accounts one might fear 
lest when too many speak that which is spoken might lose its force, 
yet on others we rejoice at the protest which is rising from every 
class in society, and from every comer of the kingdom. For in 
God's Providence the press furnishes almost the only channel 
through which the Church in this land can be heard. Other and 
more legitimate means of utterance are denied us, and we can nei- 
ther accept nor repudiate authoritatively the late decision. But in so 
fiir as consent must be had before any doctrine can be fastened upon 
a Church, just so far does this inundation of pamphlets acquit our 
own Communion of the charge of heresy. '^ The late events/' said 
the Archdeacon of Chichester on a recent great occasion, ''impress 
two questions on our attention : — 1st, Has the judgment the au- 
thority of law ? . . . . that question is, I take it, authoritatively 
decideid. 2ndly, Has it the consent of the Church ? .... I look 
to the Church as a body, and we have here to-day the first answer 
of that great body of the Church .... and in that I find our 
justification." We extend the Archdeacon's principle to every 
means of expression used by the Church in drfault of SynodioJ 
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action^ and we see in every protest and pamphlet a practical repi>- 
diation of the late construction ^put upon our formularies. So long 
as internal renunciation can outweigh external pressure^ we cannot 
be said to deny the efficacy of Holy Baptism. 

Of these tracts the most important is the " Call to Speak Out/' 
being No. II. of " Church Matters in 1850," in which Mr. Keble, 
briefly indeed^ but very plainly, examines the question which is 
generally agitating the Church, viz., how far it be incumbent on 
every true Catholic to suspend Communion with the Archbishops f 
The duty of renouncing Communion may be on moral or sacramental 
grounds. When on the former, it is a duty of " imperfect obliga- 
tion/' and indefinitely urgent according to each man's light and 
knowledge. When on the latter, it is absolutely imperative, inas- 
much as any one knowingly communicating with a heretic lying 
under the formal censures of the Church, himself thereby incurs 
the taint of heres]^. Now in this case there is no danger of the 
latter, inasmuch as 'Mr. Gk)rham| if ever formally condemned^ has 
been as formally absolved, and besides, never was censured as a 
heretic, but only declared incompetent to demand institution accord- 
ing to the law of the Church of England. But there is very great 
danger of our being morally committed to the heresy of the pre- 
lates who favour Mr. Gorham. 

" If we at all connive at it, we sin ourselves: as far as in us lies, 
we cause the Church of England to sin ; we draw down Goo's judg- 
ments upon her ; and we prepare the way for her to become, in no 
very long time, formally heretical, i.e. to cease from being a Church 
altogether. There is need, then, of anxious deliberation and of prompt 
action : but there is no need of hurry or excitement. Let no man's 
heart fail, as if perchance he were already out of the Church, but let 
each man pray in his heart, and calmly consider what he ought to do, 
in order that he and his children may continue in it." 

This does appear to us a most grave and temperate statement of 
the case. Let any individual member of the Church consider what 
it is formally to renounce communion with his Archbishop. Surely 
it is equally to renounce the communion of all, whether aiding and 
abetting the prelates or not, who do not pursue the same line of 
conduct. It is, in fact, to seek another communion : there is no 
middle step. And till we are prepared to renounce our own bap- 
tism, our own orders, our own sacraments, we cannot venture to 
pronounce, even if we had the sufficient authority, any sentence of 
excommunication against our own rulers. For let none deceive 
themselves with words ; to suspend communion is to excommuni- 
cate; it is to hand over to Satan ; it is to pronounce an anathema. 
Are we prepared to proceed to these extremities ? If not, then we 
are not prepared formally to renounce the communion of the Arch- 
bishops. 

VOL. XI. B B 
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The effect of this conclusion is not to loll us into repose; it is 
not to persuade us that because no formal measures are open to ub 
we are free to let the matter drop. The moral obligation is still 
upon us to discountenance by every means in our power the sin, 
though it be not competent to us to excommunicate the sinner. 
And the mode of meeting that moral obligation Mr. Keble in the 
tract before us very uncompromisingly la^s down. He shows that 
we are in error to dwell exclusively on this present grievance — the 
time has passed for remedying it. *' We ought to regard it as a 
providential call to examine the existing relations of Church and 
State^ and see whether it be possible for us to acquiesce in them 
any longer without very grievous sin ;'* and he does not hesitate to 
press the alternative of a rupture between the spiritual and tempo- 
ral powers as preferable to a continuance in the present state of 
things. We transcribe the paragraph in which he states the case. 

*' 1. That we are denied these four privileges, which all other re- 
ligionists have : viz., to declare our own doctrines ; to confirm, vary, 
and repeal our own canons ; to have a voice in the nomination of oar 
own chief pastors; to grant or withhold our own Sacraments, ac- 
cording to our own proper rule as a religious body : 2. That 
there is no sufficient reason in the fact of our Church being * Es- 
tablished * (whatever the word Establishment means) to justify such 
denial: but, 3. That if it should appear, on further consideration, 
that * Establishment ' is, in our case, incompatible with these liberties, 
we earnestly implore that measures may be speedily taken for reliev- 
ing us of such painful support : and that for this obvious reason ; 
that we had rather be a Church in earnest separate from the State, than 
a counterfeit Church in professed union with the State. This is our 
case in brief.*' 

This is just and legitimate reasoning, — ^we have inalienable rights, 
— ^we have also a political connection, originally organized for the 
support of those rights. So long as that end is subserved we 
will maintain the connection. But when the mutual relation of the 
two parts of the system ceases to be beneficial we will take all care 
to dissolve it. 

This is the mode in which we must discharge the moral obliga- 
tion laid upon us by the late events and by the whole existing con- 
dition of Church matters. We do not war with individuals. Our 
object is to defend the faith. It is not the excommunication of 
this or that heretic which will repair the breaches. We must start 
deeper, we must break down the system which is found to engender 
heresy. The age has passed when a formal sentence would have 
deterred others, and we should in these days gain nothing by co- 
gent measures enacted against the mere instruments of error for 
the time being. This has been proved by many cases in which 
strong measures have been resorted to. A reaction has always 
ensued and left us to all appearance in a worse position. We are 
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liying in an age of toleration when severity excites disgust ; success 
is far more likely to follow on moderation and perseverance. Let 
US leave the punishment of individuals to God ; and employ oar 
energies in the loftier task of guarding the faith against future 
assaults ; shrinking from no consequences and deterred by no dif- 
ficulties ; weighing indeed calmly the evils that must necessarily 
result from the disruption of ties of three centuries^ standings but 
resolved to encounter the worst that can come upon us^ rather than 
place the faith of our children and our poor in jeopardy ; even if 
it should be necessary to pull down what till lately we have been 
accustomed to prize as our great support against heresy and schism^ 
and destroy for ever in England the union of Church and State. 

At the same time we must guard ourselves from the imputation 
of advocating any thing like a Free Church movement : that is to 
say^ a secession of a certain number from the establishment who 
should form themselves into a body independent of the state while 
the establishment was still in full force. Granting to such a body 
the essential accessories of a true succession and undoubted orders^ 
it could not be other than schismatical. What we would urge on 
the consideration of all true Churchmen is^ a voluntary and uni- 
versal movement on the part of the whole Churchy in the event of 
other means failing, toward the dissolution of the establishment. 
The one could only be a transient bubble, born but to pass away, 
like the Nonjuring movement, leaving the evil untouched and the 
disease unhealed. The other would place the Church on its own 
basis, and permanently provide for the maintenance of the faith. 

Sir Archibald Edmonstone has addressed a letter to the Bishop 
of Glasgow, in which this question is discussed. There is through- 
out so hearty and earnest a tone, that we regret we cannot fully 
agree with him. He is too sanguine, too confident of success. It 
it obvious that he fully expects the revival of convocation, the re- 
signation on the part of the Crown of the obnoxious claim of 
supremacy, the recognition by Parliament of our rights and privi- 
leges. His letter is cheering, but it is, we fear, delusive. We will 
set. Sir Archibald Edmonstone and Mr. Keble side by side. Sir 
Archibald says, — 

" A change in the Court of Appeal is absolutely necessary, for there 
must be perpetual confusion if the interpretation of our standards of 
orthodoxy is left in hands which churchmen cannot and ought not to 
acknowledge. But why consider this hopeless? Why give up at 
once all idea of improvement of the Church's position ? Why may 
not the State be eventually brought to the acknowledgment of her 
inalienable rights ?*' 

Now let Mr. Keble be heard. 

" Redress in such a wrong as we have suffered, and security against 
its recurrence, can only be had (humanly speaking) by one of two pro- 
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cesses : either the governing power in the State must allow the ob- 
jectionable decision to be reviewed by proper authority, and the usur- 
pation to be abated for the future ; or the governing power in the 
Church must at all hazards demur to the State's interference, and 
disregard its enactments. But what chance is there of right being 
done by tlie State, seeing that in the House of Lords, the most favour- 
able tribunal (as we may assume it to be) for such a purpose, nearly 
two-thirds have declined even taking into consideration the allowed 
anomalies in the constitution of the Court of Appeal, expressly be- 
cause it might lead to a revision of the sentence ? " 

Here is plain common sense opposed to warm and enthusiastic 
theory. But we must not omit to mention the grounds of Sir 
Archibald's confidence. He thinks that the present gloomy appear- 
ance of things is all due to the influence of a hostile ministry. Let 
a friendly minister take the reins> and all will be well. 

" We talk of the State as an impersonation inveterately ho^tOe to 
the Church. The existing aspect of things may give some ground for 
the notion : — but never was the balance of political power more un- 
settled. Why may not the time arrive when the executive shall be in 
the hands of men determined to give effect to the principle, that safety 
belongs to a people only in the degree that its strength is exercised io 
the fear of Gon ? It is no great stretch of imagination to suppose a 
minister shrinking from the responsibility attached to the disposal of 
Church offices, and conveying to the Royal ear that the Prerogative 
instead of being employed as a mere political engine, ought to be 
actually exercised by the Sovereign personally, not arbitrarily, but with 
the recognized counsel of certain individuals, whose position both in 
reference to Church and State would be a guarantee against the choice 
falling on unfitting persons.*' 

Now^ let us take the most favourable case we can conceive. We 
will suppose Mr. Gladstone prime minister^ a man who has formally 
committed himself to the Church's side^ and could have no pretence 
for refusing her demands. He would perhaps shrink from the re- 
sponsibility named^ and transfer it to the Sovereign. But how 
should we be the better? The appointments made during his 
period of holding office would so far be legitimate, but unless there 
were some security given that such change should be permanent, 
where were the improvement ? We are fighting now for principles. 
And is any one wild enough to imagine that Parliament would 
suffer the Sovereign to grant that security, when even her House of 
Lords set at nought the almost unanimous vote of the Episcopal 
Bench ? A glance at the House of Commons must be enough, one 
would think, to disabuse any one of such an idea. No ; it is not 
the accidental bias of this or that minister on which we rest our 
hopes and fears. It is the House of Commons which rules the 
nation, and unless God change its character, and make Catholic 
what is now Latitudinarian, the Church can look for no liberty 
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while she is subject to the enactments of that heterogeneous 
assembly. 

It is not the least gratifying sign of the Church's vitality that 
laymen are entering warmly into the contest^ and bearing their 
part of the brunt of the battle. And especially we welcome the 
appearance of '' Letters to the Primate on the danger to which the 
Laity are exposed/' (Rivingtons^) by a layman^ of which the first part 
has come to hand. They were onginally addressed in manuscript, 
but are now published with his Grace's consent. They are written 
in a most earnest and devout spirit^ contending for the faith as for 
the dearest object of the heart. They deserve to be universally 
read, for they cannot fail to carry conviction in all impartial minds, 
and we regret that it is not in our power to quote from them. 

Mr. William Bramwell Smith has published a protest which, if 
it were less di£Puse, and pruned somewhat of its verbose grandilo- 
quence, would be a very useful treatise on the doctrine of Holy 
Baptism. It consists of two theses, preceded by an introduction, 
which were delivered from the pulpit. These two theses set forth, 
the one the nature of the new birth, as ^' a creation transmissive 
not instantaneous,'' the other the gradual progress of those who 
follow on to know the Lord, and their consequent internal percep- 
tion of that great mystery of their regeneration. 

We have received " A Plain Discourse on the One Faith," by 
Mr. Grueber, showing the way to keep it, to lose it, and to find it. 
This, and a " Plain Sermon on Baptismal Begeneration," by Mr. 
Hughes, are well suited to the capacities of the poor. The former 
gathers arguments in illustration of the unity and importance of 
the one faith from the existence of the multitude of sects with which 
we are surrounded, and except that it is very long, is adapted for 
general circulation. The latter examines, in a very plain and 
useful way, the teaching of Holy Scripture, the Fathers, and the 
Church of England : and being printed in a cheap form, will pro- 
bably be distributed widely among the class for whom it is in- 
tended. It might be profitably given to all who, not understand- 
ing the exact meaning of terms, and out of hearing of the contro- 
versies of the day, would be glad to learn the grounds on which 
their hopes of salvation in Holy Baptism are based. We have only 
time to acknowledge sermons on the same subject by Archdeacon 
Bartholomew, Mr. Dampier, of Coggeshall, and Mr. Coope, Rector 
of Falmouth. From what has been said above, it will be plain that 
the declaration put forth by Archdeacons Manning and Wilberforce, 
and Dr. Mill, meets with our entire approval. It is well calculated 
to force the question upon the attention of those in authority. The 
struggle is only now beginning, and Churchmen must not relax 
' their efibrts. 
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The Catholicity of the Church's Love, and the Humility of her Ceremo- 
nial. Four Letters in Reply to a Devout Layman, By an English 
Priest. London : Masters. 

This is a small tract, but touches matters of grave import, upon which 
we propose to bestow a few words of comment. I1ie Layman, to 
whom it is addressed, appears to have been startled at the views avowed 
by the writer in some previous work, and in a letter summed up his 
apprehensions in these two propositions : — that high Church principles 
would narrow the line of distinction between ourselves and Rome to a 
degree that would be unsafe : and, secondly, that ecclesiastical cere- 
monial must tend to minister to pride. In answer to the first, the 
writer enlarges on the dictum of Bishop Hall, that between the two 
churches " there are certain scholastic opinions of a middle rank, mere 
theological coroUaries, or perhaps some outward ceremonies, wherein 
we dissent ; principles of Christian religion there are not :" and then 
applies himself to combating the unfavourable feeling which is na- 
turally produced in the mind by the hostile attitude which Rome 
nevertheless maintains against us. This he does, by reminding his 
friend, that upon our principles Rome is a branch of the Church Ca- 
tholic; but upon her principles we are not. Consequently, there 
must be a great and sensible disparity between the feelings with which 
we regard each other. 

The premises are indisputable ; but we are not sure that they would 
lead us, in all respects, to the same conclusion with our author. We 
would rather argue in this manner : — So long as Rome regards us 
as without the pide of salvation, nothing, it is obvious, which we can 
say or do, will alter her disposition towards us. Consequently, what 
we have chiefly to think of in determining the attitude which we 
should ourselves maintain, is simply its effect upon ourselves and our 
own brethren. Now, if there is one lesson of practical wisdom more 
than another which the experience of the last few years has taught 
us, we conceive it to be this, the desirableness of abstaining as much as 
possible from the creation of unnecessary barriers between ourselves 
and other members of our communion. Of those who have left us, a 
large proportion, we are persuaded, if they would read their own 
hearts aright, could trace their dissatisfaction with the English Church, 
to the adopting, one by one, of practices unessential, which at length 
left them very little in common with ordinary English Churchmen ; at 
least so the tempter whispered to them, charging them with dishonesty 
and want of candour ; till at length, goaded by his stings, they re- 
solved on purchasing present relief by a deliberate act of self-will. 

2. That it is Protestant and not Catholic ceremonial which breeds 
pride, may be seen at a glance by entering any of the churches of the last 
fifty years. Which is it that exalts the clergyman in solitary grandeur 
to the obscuring of the altar, the sanctuary of the Most High ? which 
teaches him to deck himself with rings, and perfumed and curiously 
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wrought cambric handkerchiefs ? which to proclaim the good deeds of 
himself and two ungodly churchwardens, as office bearers, when " this 
church was repewed and enlarged ?" which pays the most respect to 
worldly rank and riches ? which teaches persons to talk most of the 
'' reading " and preaching of Mr. So-and-so ? The best answer to 
these cavils, perhaps, after all, may be found in the gospel for the day 
on which we are writing (S. Bartholomew's), where, immediately 
after our Loan had said " The kings of the (Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them, but it shall not be so among you," He adds, " I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as My FATnaa hath appointed unto Me, that ye may eat 
and drink at My table in My kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel." The one kind of exaltation leads to pride ; 
the other does not. 



A few words on Baptism addressed to the Women of England by one of 
themselves, (Bell,) is not, as its title would lead one to suppose, the 
work of a professed theologian ; but it is intentionally orthodox, and 
must help, along with a multitude of similar publications emanating 
from every quarter of the kingdom, to force the light of true doctrine at 
length even into those minds which have been most unwilling to re- 
ceive it. 

We can scarcely speak so favourably of a letter by the Rev. W. A. 
RAWLiN80N,on the Blessings of Baptism rightly received, which professes, 
" while it repudiates the extravagant ideas of the Tractarian school, to 
uphold the true dignity and substantial use of this Sacrament." We 
are surprised to see the respectable name of Mr. J. H. Parker to a 
pamphlet containing a statement so offensive in itself, and betokening 
necessarily either ignorance or heresy. 

The Baptismal Controversy has crossed over to Ireland ; and the 
Church has found a vindicator of the orthodox doctrine in the person 
of Dr. Collins, Dean of Killala (The Gorham Case, and the doctrine 
which it contains, considered. London : J. W. Parker). The writer*s 
statements are not in all points so precise as we could wish ; but the 
pamphlet is excellently well suited for Ireland, and has some very 
sound and sensible remarks upon the causes which have led so gene- 
rally in that country to the loss of the true doctrine. 

Mr. Hbtoatb's Wedding Gift (Rivingtons) breathes that same 
earnest, unaffected spirit of piety, which characterises all his other 
writings. Minuteness of detail, which might otherwise degenerate 
into dulness, is relieved by well-chosen selections from the most 
eloquent of Christian writers, as S. Chrysostom, and our own Taylor. 

A new edition (the third) of Sia AacniBALD Eomonstonb's CAm* 
tian Gentleman has just appeared (Masters), re-arranged and consider- 
ably enlarged. This is the best testimony to its value. The preface 
contains some touching allusions to the trials with which the Church 
is now afflicted, showing that they sink deeply into the hearts of her 
most faithful lay members, as well as of her clergy. 

Under the title of Tracts on the Church, Mr. Parker has published 
JoNBS of Nayland's Essay on the Church, and three or fuur others of 
that sound and useful writer's shorter controversial pieces. 
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Annie Moore, by the Rev. Richard LownDKBt M.A. (Loodoa: J. 
Hughes), is a tale of country life, pleasantly written, and betokening a 
practical acquaintance with the habits of the poor. Mr. Lowndes is 
wrong in saying that the Apocryphal books were " written by persons 
who were not inspired by the Holt Sfuiit." The homilies indeed 
state exactly the reverse. What is *' Apocryphal," or doubtful in 
them, is only the measure or degree of their inspiration. This should 
be altered in another edition : in other respects, the theology uf the 
writer is commendable. 

We gladly welcome another volume of Hymns from Cadiolic 
sources, bearing the sanction of the venerable Bishop of S. Andrew's. 
(Edinburgh : Lendrum.) They are for the most part the same Hymns 
as those found in the Birmingham and Leeds selections, which we no- 
ticed two months since : but in several instances, the translation is 
decidedly better. We may mention especially the Pange, Ungna, and 
the Salvete, flares. There is a full supply for the week*days, and " the 
hours :" and a few Prose Anthems are added for the chief seasons of 
the Church. The demand for such a work betokens a higher state of 
Christian feeling in this distant diocese, as does the sanctioning it upon 
the part of the Bishop evince a more just sense of the episcopal office, 
than anything we have seen in England. 

We have read with interest a Sermon preached be/ore the Jithe Re- 
demption JVust^ by the Rev. Jamxs Davibs, Rector of Abbenhall. It 
betokens both vigour of expression, and depth of thought, beyond any* 
thing that we have seen issuing from this quarter. At the same time, 
we observe in it with regret, a certain self-reliance, and undervaluing of 
the traditions of the Church as well as of the world, which we are per- 
suaded is at this time most needlessly impairing the influence of a very 
high- principled association of individuals. We will illustrate our 
meaning by two instances. While lamenting the paucity of the 
Church's agents, the writer must needs go out of his way to attack 
Sisters of Mercy ; and protesting against State-appointed Bishops, he 
advocates the choosing them by lot ! 

The Sermons of the Rev. R. Tomlins, (Masters,) belong to that 
class of plain practical discourses which we are always glad to wel- 
come. If not very much above the ordinary sermons of the day in 
literary pretension, they are distinguished by a tone of straightforward 
earnestness that cannot fail, under Goo's blessing, to tell upon men's 
minds. That great truth that Christians are to be built up, not sud- 
denly perfected, is well jsnforced throughout this volume, and that this 
work of building up and perfecting must be by care and perseverance, 
step by step, by self-control and self-denial. As examples of the 
latter duty, we would name the sermons for Ash-Wedinesday and 
Good Friday, with which we were specially struck. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I'he Letter of our American correspondent is in type, and shall 
appear in our next Number. 



Errata:— Page 163, line 31, for Deo read Dei; for erffo read er^. 
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The Defence of a Refusal to Profane the '* Order for the Burial of 
the Dead,** With a Preface. Dedicated to the Members of 
"Church Unions/' By James Bbadly Sweet, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Woodville. 

The uneasiness caused by the present operation of the Burial Ser- 
vice, and the stringent laws which enforce its use, even in the most 
unsuitable circumstances, which originated in the feeling of its 
impropriety in various smaller and less palpable cases, has now an 
occasion for showing itself in a more definite form., It has 
the advantage of two very glaring instances to ground its claims 
upon ; one occurring at Cambridge, in which the law took its course, 
and a faithful Priest was punished as unfaithful ; the other related 
in this pamphlet, in which the same result would have ensued, 
had the friends of the deceased availed themselves of the law against 
Mr. Sweet. And, what brings out still more the awkwardness of 
our position is, the circumstance that Mr. Sweet's was no mere 
hasty effort to enforce discipline over the departed : in a former 
instance, he had presented persons for excommunication to the 
Bishop, (and would in the present case have done the same,) but 
his Lordship refused to act. 

It is remarkable too, that while the former was a case of a breach 
of morals, the latter was one of falling from the Faith. And in 
this age, in which heresy and schism are fearfully underrated, it 
bears the features of a denial, not only of distinctively Christian 
doctrine, but even of our God Himself.* And adherence to these 
awfully blasphemous doctrines, and the teachers who disseminate 
them, was persevered in to the last by the wretched woman, in 
spite of remonstrances from the curate and two of the neighbours 
during her illness; and notwithstanding a knowledge of the in- 
tended refusal to give Christian Burial to any one of her persuasion 
who should die impenitent. 

Mr. Sweet has prefaced '' the Defence'' with some remarks on 
the present state of the laws and canons relating to burial ; in which, 
amongst other things, he well asserts the necessary connection be- 
tween a proper system of discipline and a well-arranged use of 
funeral ntes. An insight into this connection, and the difficulties 
of a restoration of the regulations with respect to this question, 
may very probably have operated with those, who, while they have 
aclmowledged the evils of our present position, have yet, through 
fear of making matters worse, hindered the attempt for their amend- 
ment. But at the present time, when the revival of Convocation 
is looked for, and important changes must be anticipated, there is 

• Page 5. 
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at once an opportunity for fully discussing this question^ and also 
for urging it upon the public mind as one of the crying abuses which 
must await the meeting of that Body for its entire removal. For 
it is particularly a Church question. And an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly alone^ and that the proper representative of the English 
Churchy can take in all its bearings and merits, and supply a full 
and efficient remedy. 

Cases, like this one which has been so firmly, yet temperately, 
met by Mr. Sweet, may very probably be of frequent occurrence. 
And that, on account of the great spread of Mormonism in our 
land. In the north, especially about Liverpool, where they began, 
are they prevalent; and they seem graduaUy extending southwards. 
In London, like almost all other heresies, they have made a strong 
head. Their numbers in England hare been computed at about 
80,000.* Their very extravagance appears to help their progress. 
Their opposition to the Church too, the promise to their members 
of great spiritual gifts, and that adventurous novelty which tempts 
the curious Englishman, as well as their unscrupulous and cunning 
mode of diffusing their principles, must, we fear, yet further cause 
their propagation among our religiously-ignorant poor. 

Mormonism has a distinct character from most of the other sects. 
There is a completeness about its system, a claim to Catholicity, 
and withal an adaptation to some of the spiritual wants of the age, 
which makes it more formidable than the other deviators from Uie 
Church's path. And this is the more remarkable, because its ori- 
ginators were not only illiterate men, but men totally incapable of 
planning the scheme which has been put into execution. It seems 
that Joseph Smith worked on with but little foresight, but rather 
fitting himself to the emergencies of his daily-altering position. 
At first he appears to have been led solely by a lucky idea, on 
Spaulding's book coming into his hands or into those of his longer- 
headed accomplice, Sidney Rigdon. There is, we believe, no evi- 
dence of his having comprehensive and novel plans in childhood or 
youth, like the geniuses who from time to time have accomplished 
startling enterprizes in the history of the world. His early, like 
his latter character, was rather marked by the low cunning of a 
professed swindler. All throughout his life, amid his successes, 
reverses, and recoveries, he appears to us as a mere tool, a man 
who clearly was moving on, he knew not how. And it is this cha* 
racter which makes us fear it the more ; because, what is the very 
strength and evidence of true Religion, is thus seised unon by the 
great enemy of Religion. We have fearfully brought before our 
minds the words of Holy Writ ; that '' Satan has transformed 
himself into an angel of Ught.''t In this way, Mormonism seems 
to accommodate itself to the spirit and wants of the age. It catches 

• English R«Tiew, No. XXVI. p. 440. f 2 Cor. zL 14. ^ 
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hold of traths, that have been neglected^ and that have thenr coun- 
terpart in the yearnings of human nature^ and moolda^ exaggerates, 
and burnishes them^ and then turns them to its own use. 

Thus^ for example^ in the very name which it has given itself 
— ''The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.'' In many 
Protestant countries, and, more than all, in America, the people 
have been deprived of the living existence of a powerful and perfect 
Church among them ; at least, in any degree sufficient to satisfy 
the wants of their ever-increasing population. And so, where the 
Church has at present failed. Smith boldly declared that she had 
ceased; that she had never existed at all since the days of the 
Apostles, and yet that prophecy was to be accomplished by her 
rising up suddenly again in the ''latter days.'' Thus he dexter- 
ously laid hold of the fervid descriptions of the Church in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, and elated his followers by a hope of 
their present fulfilment. But in building up his Church he must 
copy the true one, and conform it to the type given in Holy Writ. 
So he introduces Baptism, always by immersion, (which by the way 
is often conducted in a sportive* manner), and teaches a doctrine 
concerning Baptism with fire, which is in some instances to succeed 
the other supernaturally, as it seems.t And he creates twelve 
Apostles, who are the chief missionaries; and also three bodies 
cdled " the Seventies, consisting of seventy elders respectively," to 
" travel and preach Mormonism throughout the world, under the 
direction of the ' twelve apostles.' " | Besides these, he pretended to 
revive the two priesthoods of Melchizedec and Aaron; the former 
he made to consist of high-priests and elders to preside over the 
spiritual affairs; and the latter, to contain the bishops (mere tem- 
poral officers), priests, and deacons, " to administer the ordinances, 
and manage the temporal concerns of the sect."§ In this and many 
other ways he introduced a very perfect organization into the sect, 
and thus bv their unity as well as by their separation from the 
rest of mankind, imparted to it a deceitful similarity to the object 
of man's secret desires. And with this were associated, in enuncia- 
tions which he profanely asserted were prophecies delivered directlj 
from God, promises of the submission of all mankind to their opi- 
nions, belief in which was fostered by the amazing success that 
they had met with hitherto. 

Again, it is well known that the Incarnation is a point of doc- 
trine that has been much passed over in late years. Men have re- 
ceded into Natural Beligion. They have not realized the gracious 
and consoling fact, that our Blessed Lord is now in Heaven with 
His human Body. They have rather leaned on the infinity, the 

• « The City of the Mormont," Btc, p. 66. 

t Compve *' City of the Mormons,** p. 48 ; '< Book of Mormon/' p. 516, 631, 
and 124. 
t ** The Prophet of the Nineteenth Century,*' p. 91 . $ Ibid. p. 89. 
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omnipotence^ the majesty of the Eternal Godhead. Thus we have 
commonly heard Almighty God spoken of as ''Providence/' ''the 
Almighty/' " Goodness/' &c. Not that we would object to these 
expressions. Uttered in reverence, they well befit finite creatures, 
mentioning their Infinite and All-powerful Creator. But the fact 
that these terms have been in some instances almost exclusively 
used, indicates the inclination that men have had to rest rather on 
the Infinity, than the Personality of the Eternal Godhead. And 
still more, that men have not been accustomed to think on the fact 
that there is One in Heaven Who is Incarnate now. Now, — ^if we 
may pass from these awful subjects to the blasphemy of Joseph 
Smith, — ^the latter truth has been seized by the Mormonites, and 
pushed to a most profane extent. Not content with adoring the 
wondrous reality of the present Incarnation of the Son of God, 
they dare to " deny that God is a Spirit, without body, parts, or 
passions, and assign to Him a human form, with human feelings 
and instruments of human enterprize.^'* Again, 1st, "The true 
God exists in time and space, and has as much relation to them as 
man or any other being, — He has extension, form, dimension, as 
well as man, — ^has body, parts, and passions ; can eat, drink, talk, 
&c., as well as man, — ^is like man in form, and features, and size ; 
even the wicked have seen Him, when on earth as one of their own 
species (!!). The Father is wholly material; He cannot be in 
two places at once; all spirits are material; the Holt Ghost is 
very similar to Spirit of Father and Son, — ^but this is Omnipre- 
sent by existing in inexhaustible quantities.*' t Agam: "There 
are Two Personages Who constitute the great, matchless, govern- 
ing, and supreme power over all things, — ^by Whom all things 
were created and made, that are created and made, whether visible 
or invisible, — whether in heaven or on earth, or in the earth, under 
the earth, or throughout the immensity of space. They are the 
Father andtheSoN, — ^theFATHER being a Personageof Spirit,glory 
and power, possessing all perfection and fulness, — ^the Son, Who 
was in the bosom of the Father, a Personage of Tabernacle, made 
or fashioned like unto man, or being in the form and likeness of 
man, or rather man was formed after His likeness and in His 
image,'' kc.X In this way then, the Mormonites have uncon- 
sciously adapted their system to the feelings] inherent in humanity^ 
which desiderate the exaltation of their own nature, and its deifica- 

• ** Prophet of the Nineteenth Century/' p. 95 ; ** City of the Moraoni," p. 3a. 

t Sweet, p. 5. 

X << Book of Doctrine and Covenants ;"Lectare v. OnFaith; Sect.5. Belowiti* 
said that the Holt Spirit it " the mind " of the Fathkk and of the Son. They 
farther teach that ** Erery tme Mormon is not only to be a God, and a Christ 
hereafter, bat in hia own belief has been a demigod, or at least an angel, from all 
eternity."— (Prophet of the Nineteenth Centory, p. 96). And stiU farther, that there 
may be many sach Gods as Goo ; in fact, the pouibUity, if not the aetuaUijf, of 
PolytheiBm.--<Sweet. p. 5, note. Caawall's *' City of the Mormons," p. 34.) 
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tion^ if we may so speak ; which has really been acoomplished in 
the Person of the Son of God. But then^ instead of keeping the 
two natures distinct, they have, in an awfully blasphemous manner 
humanised the Godhead. And this has produced a fearfully irre- 
verent, a familiar way of speaking of Him, Whose Name they have 
thus begun to profane. Their expressions would be too horrible to 
mention, were it not with a view of bringing out the main features, 
and thus aiding in the hinderance and prevention of this detestable 
heresy. They have thus been known then to call the " true " Spirit, 
as distinguished from Him whom they say we ** ignorantly wor- 
ship'' by the phrase of " the good old-fashioned Almighty Holt 
Ghost/'*!!! And their "prophet" and "revelator," Joseph 
Smith has been heard to declare that " he was as good as Jesus 
Christ." 1 1 1 ! But to whatever lengths they have carried their 
doctrine, still the circumstance is remarkable, that they have chosen 
this side on which to start ; the side, that is, which has been 
hitherto for the last years overlooked among us, but which is now 
engaging men's sympathies, and is receiving more of the attention 
which is due to it. 

Another characteristic of this sect is one which is common to 
several others of the present day, viz., the Montanism, which has 
shown itself in the various ages of the Church. The Irvingites, and 
the followers of Joanna Southcote, present instances of this. It 
has indeed marked most of the fanaticism of mankind. But the 
particular point here is, that a new start has been claimed for the 
effusion of the Holt Ghost. In the dissenting sects they have 
usually denied the transmission of spiritual gifts, and, instead of 
that have maintained the principle of continued effusions poured 
upon individuals picked out directly by God Himself, and not or- 
dained by man. But the Mormouites maintain a new day of 
Pentecost, a fresh beginning for the powers of the Holt Ghost. 
The Methodists and other dissenters take their grounds on a prin- 
ciple opposed to the principle of the Church. The Mormonites, 
on the other hand, take the Church principle, and apply it to them- 
selves alone. The chief channel for these gifts was the prophet, 
Joseph Smith himself, whom accordingly the book of Mormon is 
made to foretell, in the same way as the Old Testament prophesied 
of our Lord. For this object he altered Spaulding's book:^ to suit 
his own circumstances, and made a whole scheme of Mormonism, 
which was crowned by his appearance to reconstruct the Christian 

* Sweet, p. 6. f '< Prophet of the ^Tmeteenth Century," p. 88. 

X Perhaps it may be as well to state that the Book of Mormon was originally 
written by one Solomon Spaulding, as an historical romance, to connect the 
aborigines of America with the lost tribea of Jndah. He composed it quite in 
ignorance of the use for which it was destined. But it fell into Joseph Smith's, or 
his coadjutor, Sidney Rigdon's, hands, and with some alteration came out aa the 
Book of Mormon, supposed to haye been translated from golden plates. 
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Church. Besides which^ he has made free use of the Bible, whidi 
they hold only in a form^ as translated and adapted by himself. 
And to make the Canon complete by an addition of a New Testa- 
ment to the old one which he thus prepared and issued, he also gave 
to the world a collection of Revelations^ or " Covenants and Com- 
mandments/' which were severally produced by him from time to 
time with the most unblushing boldness, to meet his difficulties, and 
encourage and direct his followers. Besides this claim of special 
spiritual powers for the wants of the whole human raoe^ he stfll 
fdrther imitated the Work of God by appointing a particular day 
for the ^' endowment/' as he called it. It may be as well to give 
the account of it from their historian : 

'* The ' house of the Lord ' being now sufficiently complete* the two 
priesthoods " (i. e., the Melchisedechian and Aaronic) *' appeared in 
their proper places, and the building was solemnly dedicated. Tlie 
assembly met within its gates ; great numbers of people from a dis- 
tance, as well as from the neighbourhood, being convened for the occa- 
sion. They spent the day in fasting and prayer, in washing their 
bodies with pure water, and in perfuming them with eau de Coloffne, 
They also washed each other's feet, and anointed each other with * holy 
oil/ pronouncing mutual benedictions in the Name of the Loan. These 
ceremonies commenced with the prophet and his two colleagues. In 
the evening they all met to receive the long expected 'endowment.' 
They first broke their fast by partaking of what they called 'the 
Loan's Supper,' in which they ate a little light wheaten bread, and 
drank freely of pure wine, which the prophet declared would not hurt 
them, since it had been ' consecrated to the Loan.' A marvellous spirit 
of prophecy soon ensued, which vented itself mainly in blessings on 
their friends, and curses on their enemies, in which latter dass their 
Missourian'*' opponents, and all ' sectarian ' preachers received their full 
share. After spending the night in alternate blessings and cursinga, 
the meeting separated. An eye-witness declares, that ' if he should 
be so unhappy as to go to the regions of despur, he never expects to 
hear language more awful or more becoming the infernal pit ' than 
what he heard on that horrible night. Nor did the 'consecrated wine * 
(or rather the cup of dmnU) exhale its inspiration on that occasion. 
For several days, and even for weeks, the elders went from house to 
house prophesying, blessing, and cursing, as the occasion nqiarod, 
until it was supposed that the last days had truly come, and that the 
SpiaiT of the Loan was poured out upon all flesh. In sending them 
forth again. Smith told his elders that, as they were now endowed with 
power. to build up the kingdom, they must call upon Gon» and follow 
the directions of His SFiBiT.*'t 

Now it has been well remarked that one of the sins of this day 

* They had settled at an early period of their career in Bliawmri Coonty, sad had 
fallen out with the nativefl, on account chiefly of their dishonesty. 
t CaswaU'a «• Prophet of the Nineteenth Century," pp. 124^196. 
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is the refusal to see the Holy Ghost in the Church. Men have 
disregarded His indwelling in the collective body of the Church, in 
the duly ordained ministers, and in themselves. And so instead 
of the legitimate habitation prepared for Him by God, they have 
been inclined to look out for one which they themselves should 
make Iready. In some manner, to satisfy the cravings of their 
nature, they must look for Him, and hear His Voice ; and not having 
been taught early, and deeplv> and frequently enough to watch for 
Him in the prpper quarter, they devise a place of tibeir own where 
to find Him. Not that Joseph Smith caied for this : but that the 
scheme of which he was the agent adapted itself in this way to the 
present necessities of mankind. 

The last peculiarity of Mormonism which we shall notice is the 
literal interpretation of Scripture which is in vogue among them. 
Thus ixk their plans of Baptism with water, and with the Holt 
Ghost and fire before alluded to, also of Baptisms for the dead, 
which are performed as follows : they say that several souls are in 
purgatory, and can only be delivered by ^Baptism : accordingly, 
as these men themselves cannot be baptized, some of their relations 
may be for them ; which being duly performed, they are delivered, 
and enter into heav^i.* The same thing is exemplified in their 
anointings of the sick. In supposed obedience to S. James' com- 
mandt they pray over them, anoint them with oil, and also use im- 
position of hands, and refuse all medical attendance. There is an ob- 
vious danger in this on account of the firequent failure of these means 
for the recovery of the diseased person, which they escape in the fol- 
lowing manner. If be is healed, they ascribe it iA} faith ; if partly 
healed, it is according to his faith ; and if no good efiect is produced, 
it is because of hie unbelief, % They also literally interpret the pro- 
mises of the restoration of the tribes, and oi the greatness of the 
latter days, besides other points. Now the vagueness of the habit of 
the interpretation of Scripture, and the neglect of its literal meaning, 
which has been common amongst us, has been too often noticed to 
need more than a passing remark here. It haa b^n especially animad- 
verted upon hj the venerable professor of Hebrew at Oxford, in his 
" Scriptural Views of Hol^ Baptism.''& And in this case it is 
clear how much men will, m an unsatisfactory state of explanation 
of the words of the sacred volume, and a habit of glossing over the 
difficulties, and deq> and definite truths contained therein, long, 
perhaps unconsciously to themselves, for some more exphcit method 
of interpretation i and, if they be ignorant and unstable in the 

• '< Prophet of tiM Nraeteeath Century," p. 97. '* dtj of the Mormoni," pp. 
65 aod 77, Appendix. *' Book of Doctrine and Covenants," pp. 300, 315, 318, 319. 

t S. James t. 14, 15. 

X " Prophet of the Nineteenth Century," p. 87. Sweet, p. 8. <• Doctrine and 
CoTenanU." 1 Cor. zt. 22. 

% Pp. 39, 40. 
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faith, seize on any scheme which has the appearance of snpplymg 
what they are in search of. 

We do not^ of course^ mean to assert that any of the afore-men- 
tioned particulars in which men have become more susceptible of 
Mormonism would of themselves account for the apostacy of any 
individuals to this odious heresy, but only that they are thereby 
rendered more liable to embrace it. Thus in our opposition to its 
spread it will be necessary to fortify our people with sound doctrine 
and definite views of these and such like points, viz., on the nature 
of the Church ; on the Incarnation of our Lord, and His two-fold 
Nature ; on the Indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the Church : and 
to supply them with sound, and literal, and precise habits of under- 
standing the sacred volume, with more deference to authority 
respecting it than they now in many cases possess. Thus shall we 
occupy the ground which Mormonism pro&nely seeks to enter, and 
shall satisfy those yearnings with a true ''angel of light,'' which 
Satan in his garb attempts to meet for his own evil purposes. It 
is very remarkable that in the present day some of the sects break 
ofi^ on a kind of " High Church '^ direction. Some years ago the 
tendency was wholly towards the opposite quarter ; but now, not 
only do some, like the Mormonites, take a Uhurch line, but even 
the old ones put on an ecclesiasticiEd dress. Unitarians, and Bap- 
tists, and Independents erect buildings in correct style to resemble 
churches,* and decorate them with the sacred symbol of our reli- 
gion. Wesleyans imitate our '' Daily Service.^' And in the former 
case the Irvingites are a remarkable instance of a sect combining 
some Church principles with others of a sectarian character. This 
fact furnishes indeed a better hope for the success of the present 
movement. But at the same time, with reference to the opposition 
to these new dissenters, it supplies us with a hint that we must 
pre-occupy their ground with teaching the true doctrines of which 
they possess only the distortions and excesses. 

fiut another way of opposing Mormonism will of course be found 
in laying before our people those vicious and unsightly character- 
istics of it which its crafty disseminators keep in the back-ground^ 
and hide altogether from their new converts. They manage in- 
deed to collect the evil to head quarters, where it is more likely to 
be smothered, and send the better, or rather the more self-com- 
manding and prudent brethren, to make converts abroad. Theae 
again organize the better and most enthusiastic of their converts as 
missionaries imder them, without letting them see the excesses 
committed at home. It is indeed a hollow system, and this is a 
point which perhaps more than anything reveals its weakness. 
But the character of Joseph Smith wiU afford abundant materials 
for common sense arguments, and such as an honest mind moat 

* For an account of the opening of one of this kind at Banburr, lee *' Oxford 
Herald "of the 24th alt. 
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understand. He was a drunkard^* a deeply immoralt xntai, a pal- 
pable blasphemer^ ft hard-hearted, covetoas man, a mQrderer,§ and 
from the contradictory character of his so-caUed *' revelations,^' evi- 
dently a most ungodly and profane claimant of the highest spiritual 
gifts. Besides, the pilfering and cheating of the Mormonites was 
excessive, and though it was formally disclaimed by him, was yet, 
as there is pretty good evidence to show, sanctioned and even re- 
commended by the prophet himself, in supposed imitation of the 
Apostles, who stole com while walking in the fields !|| There are 
too, of course, many other salient points of evil like these, which, 
together with them, might be circulated about the parish in a small 
tract when the danger of their approach was imminent. 

But, after all, these endeavours to impede them must in their 
degree prove powerless against the danger without the help of that 
for which Mr. Sweet pleads in the pamphlet before us, and of 
which we are so woefully in need, — a good system of ecclesiastical 
discipline. This instance shows, that with all their rejection of 
Christian faith, with all their — we will not call it irreverence, but — 
daring blasphemy against God and His Church, and though they 
die in hardened impenitence, yet that up to the present time they 
have not conquered their instinctive desire for ecclesiastical burial. 
A system then which would withhold this from them in glaring 
cases of impenitence, and also would cause an exclusion of them 
from the Church's offices during lifetime, in fact, an excommunica- 
tion, — ^not, indeed, left to the fallible judgment of one priest, who 
might possibly not be free from private personal feelings — 
but — ^acting under well-arranged canons, and exerting itself 
through the highest ecclesiasticid authorities, would present the best 
'^ militant " front against these miserable heretics. It may indeed 
be alleged, that they do now in fact shut themselves out from the 
blessings of the Church, and practically excommunicate themselves. 
But, — ^without noticing the nullity of this with respect to their 
burial, — being self-chosen, it cannot be a punishment ; it cannot 
make them feel that they lie under the ban of the Church's dis- 
pleasure, and through it, of God's ; it cannot make them prize 
those privileges which they may thus at their will participate in or 
whoUjr disregard. 

Besides which, we must remember that these opinions are em- 
braced almost exclusively by the lower classes, who are led, not so 
much by calm reasoning as by their affections, their hopes and 
their fears, and the views of unseen things which they derive from 

* Citj of the Mormons, p. 49. Propliet of the Nineteenth Centorj, j>. 222. 
t English Review, No. XXVI. p. 438. Prophet of the Nineteenth Ceutarr, pp. 
226. 227. 
t lb. p. 88, ftc. 

( He caused Govemor Boggs, of Misaonri Conntj, to be ■sBSBsinated. 
It City of the Monnons, p. 61. From his own Sermim I 
VOL. X. D D 
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what they themselves see and experience. Genendly speakmg;^ 
they do not mark out a way for themselvesy but swim along with 
the tide. Consequently^ where a channel equally deep with the 
outlet of errors cannot be provided, the tide must lie restrained and 
forced out of a wrong direction into the right one by dams. And, 
considering the head that Mormonism has made, and the liabilitie& 
to it which exist among us, and considering the extreme Uasphemy 
and yet specious form of some of its errors, considering too that 
the existence of these and such-Uke men in the midst of na mwl 
imperil those around them, as Jonah nearly caused the loss of the 
ship, we shall see in a yet stronger view the need of some way of 
casting them out, that both we may be freed from the danger they 
would lay upon us, and that they, like the prophet, may, by this 
act of casting out, be induced to repent, and may be *^ saved m the 
day of the Lord/' 

Note top. 1 99. — ^Baptizing for the dead was done in imitation of the Mareioiiitea» «f 
whose practice S. Ch^sostom (** Crymutum,** Joseph Smith,) gives the followmg 
account. '* After any catechumen was dead, they hid a living man under the bed of 
the deceased, then coming to the dead man, they spake to him, and asked him wl»- 
ther he would receive baptism ; and he making no answer, the other answered for 
him, and said he would be baptized in his stead ; and so they baptized the living for 
the dead, as if they were acting a comedy upon the stage ; so great was the power of 
Satan in the minds of these vain men." (Hom. 40, in 1 Cor. p. 688.) This pns- 
tioe they derived from the difScnlt passsge in 1 Cor. xv. 29, which probably relatoi 
to the faith in the resurrection of the dotd in which Christians are baptizedt and to 
the profession of this in the creed by the baptized person. (Vid. Bmgham, XI. c. 
iv. ( 4. Snioer in ▼. BdvTiirfia. Com. k Lajade ad loc) 



The circumstances of the Cambridge case have already been 
made public through the medium of the Arches Court. We will 
only further add^ therefore, that a petition is in course of signature^ 
entreating the Bishops of the Church to come forward and protect 
their Clergy from the painful alternative of profaning the Servie^ 
or rendering themselves liable to prosecution in the Ecdesiastieal 
Court. Clergymen who have not already signed wiU do weQ to 
send their names at once to the Bev. Mr. mtts. King's Collie, 
Cambridge. 
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VEUILLOrS FREE THINKERS. 

The Free Thinkera. By Louis Vbuillot. Paris^ Lecoffire and 
Co. 1848. [Lee IMrea Penseurs^ par Louis VeuilloL Paris : 
Jacques Lecoffre et Cie,, Libraires, Rue du Vieux^Colombier 29. 
1848.) 

In accordance with the suggestion of an American correspondent, 
whose letter will be found in another part of our present Number, 
we proceed to give our readers some idea of this powerful and in- 
teresting volume. We regret that our language conceruing it 
cannot be that of unqualified approval, but our admiration for what 
we conceive to be its genuine and sterling merits is at least sincere. 
Before however we proceed to utter any definite praise or dispa- 
ragement, it will be necessary to make some slight sketch of its 
contents, leaving detail to be filled up as the course of our criticism 
proceeds. 

M. Yeuillot's F)ree Thinkers is a moderately sized volume ex- 
tending in length to nearly 500 pages. It consists of a series of 
sketches of French society, and is of course directed against the 
varied forms of unbelief which abound there, as everywhere, in 
these later days. What indeed M. Veuillot thinks respecting the 
general condition of that society may be gathered from the solemn 
motto which he has prefixed to his pages; ''Son of man, can these 
bones live ? — Lord God, Thou knowest.'' {Fili hominis, putasne 
vivent ossa ista f Damine, tu nosti,*) 

The work is divided into seven books, of which the titles stand 
as follows: I. Writers. II. Journals, (i.e., Newspapers) and 
Journalists. III. Female Authors. lY. Hypocrites, (Tariufes,) 
V. Persecutors. VI. The public. VII. The people who do not 
think at all. — In all the departments of thought, into which such 
themes naturally lead us, M. Veuillot attacks existing evils with a 
fearlessness of purpose and brilliancy of execution which do honour 
alike both to his heart and intellect. The world is met upon its 
own ground and vanquished with its own weapons. Satire of all 
shades from the broad sarcasm to the most delicate irony is un- 
sparingly employed : but employed, be it remembered, in a righte- 
ous cause, directed to the rendering ridiculous that which merits 
ridicule and exposing the contemptible nature of pretensions which 
from the first only deserved contempt. He strives to point out to 
religion the really pitiable condition of her exulting foes and would- 
be condescending patrons : in short " to hold as 'twere, the mirror 
up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 

* Ei€k. zxxyii. 3. We quote the Latin aft«r M. Yeuilloti bat the Vulgate hu 
in full the Bt dUri : and Domme Detu, as in onr own TerBion. 
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and the very age and body of the times his form and pressore."* 
A noble task I boldly undertaken and^ as we have said, not un- 
worthily achieved ; yet not in such wise as to have escaped certain 
dangers and consequent blemishes. These we proceed at onoe to 
indicate, that we may pass onward to the far pleasanter process of 
extracting passages for the amusement and edification of our 
readers. 

The composition of the book musti we think, in one respect 
exclude it from the very highest literary rank. The essays and 
sketches, although grouped under the several headings above- 
mentioned, are yet to a great extent unconnected and disjointed; 
and the volume thereby fails in that concinnitas, that harmonised 
adjustment of parts and easy progression from one step to the 
next, which is so justly maintained by Coleridgef and others, to be 
the acme of good oratory and good writing. It may be urged that 
the author had loftier ends in view, and that it is unworthy of anj 
seriously minded critic to refer to such topics at all. Well ! wb 
have no wish to dwell upon mere literary defects : but M. Louis 
Veuillot would have small right to complain of any who should 
criticise him in this point of view. He is far from despising sndi 
aids to the furtherance of his aims as spring from skill in composi- 
tion : the excellence of his style and purity of his diction are among 
the leading points of praise from the lips of his eulogists; and he 
makes merry with the productions of feuilletoniates of the day, 
not only on account of their bad morals, but likewise on the score 
of their bad French. We hasten however to more important con- 
siderations. Here is a layman who does battle for the Church 
against the world with weapons partly furnished from the armoury 
of the foe. The attempt, however admirable and even necessary, 
yet carries with it its own peculiar dangers. What are these dan- 
gers and how far has M. Veuillot sufiered from them f Let us try 
to examine. 

1. The danger of self-deceit. We may declaim against the 
folly and vanity of the world, its idolatrous respect for rank and 
wealth, its endless round of dissipation, and yet in our hearts 
cherish dislike of what we blame, simply because such temptations lie 
not in our path. Of self-deceit in general. Bishop Butler has 
declared, " that every man may take for granted tliat he has a 
great deal of it, till from the strictest observation upon himself, he 
finds particular reason to think otherwise." J And this is more es- 
pecially the case as regards the influence exercised upon our minds 
by the presence of worldly and adventitious advantages. At one 
time the grapes are out of our reach and therefore are sour; at 

« Hamlet, Act III. Scene 2. 

t Friend, Vol, III. page lOS, et ng. We may add the judgment of a linng 
author of rare gifts, though but too often, alas 1 misused, Sir E. Bnlwer LytSoD, 
Preface to ** The last of the Barons '* 

X Sermon on Self-Deceit. 
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another time we are uncoDscioasly yielding to the temptation of 
undue deference to those above us^ or else resenting some slight 
received from them with a bitterness of which the vehemence and 
duration prove oar non-possession of the religious indifference to 
such matters on which we had been wont to plume ourselves. This 
peril is too serious and too little resisted to be passed over in 
silence : it is not however one of those snares into which we con* 
ceive M. Yeuillot to have fallen. No : his distrust of the world 
springs^ we believe^ from experience of its ways and from deep 
conviction of their hoUowness. His reproofs are not those of one 
who contrives to mix flattery with his blame^ nor do they sound 
like the voice of soreness from disappointed ambition. His aUu« 
sions to himself are plain and unvarnished. '' My father was a 
simple labourer — ^I myself longtime bore the yoke imposed by 
the free thinkers — ^by Divine grace I am now freed from it^ and 
as a Catholic^ and one of the people^ am doubly their opponent.''—* 
(Preface.) 

2. Danger the second^ from which our author is not, in our 
judgment^ so free. In thus combating evil we run the risk not 
merely of imitating its own activity (which is right and necessary) but 
of combining with vigorous action the worldly spirit of turmoil and 
of restlessness. Let us pause to say a word on this temptation like- 
wise, for it is one that touches English Churchmen closely. On 
the one hand there is a listless imaginative temperament which, 
however reverent and pious, wants energy to carry out in act its 
own good thoughts and resolutions : which needs continually to em- 
ploy with fervour the prayer of our own saintly Bishop :* '* Turn 
thou my dreamings into earnestness.^' But the contrary danger is 
more largely to be dreaded in a country like England, and a cen- 
tury like the present. The Church movement of the last fifteen 
years has called forth from spiritual slumber earnest and intelligent 
minds, many of whom are devoting to good works the energies 
which would have been bestowed upon frivolous or unworthy ob- 
jects. We often gaze with admiration on their singleness of 
purpose and untiring zeal : and feel that if something else be 
wanting to aid their Christian progress and advancement to reli- 
gious maturity, we are at least not the persons to rebuke or exhort 
our betters. But that something still iff wanting; we mean, the 
balance of repose and of sense of the unseen. Unapproachable 
indeed may be that highest type of character, exhibited in the One 
perfect Son of Adam, who is also Very 6oD,'^Who not only com- 
menced His toilsome Ministnr with the long fast and solitude of 
forty days, but even after the sun had set upon His works of 
mercy, continued through the entire night,t to address the Fatheb, 
with Whom He dwelt in glory from idl eternity, through a new 

• Biahop Andrewes' Devotioni. Third Day. f S. Uike vL 12. 
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medimn, thnmgli the thoughts and fedingt of that haman nature, 
which for our ukes He had adopted. Bat the example, however 
far above iu, was not meant to oe whollv nninflnentmL Do onr 
earnest hy-coadjutors in the Churdi's battles, always remember 
this ? Do they know the valae of occasional retirement ? Do they 
ever expend the same care and thooght on self«inspection and con* 
temptation of the great objective roilities of the Christian fidth,* 
as on the external works of district visiting, and managing socie- 
ties ? Have they any deeply-implanted fear of heresy ? Do &st- 
days occupy any place whatever in their theory and practice of sdf- 
discipUne ? If not, let them beware lest in working actively for 
their spiritual mother, they press into her service too much sem« 
blance of the world's activity and walk as those on whom, despite 
many virtues, the shadow of the Invisible has never fallen with a 
sobering depth and power. Excellent is that advice given to the 
" Statesman /'t i^ot only to keep a Sabbatical day in every week, 
but likewise a Sabbatical hour in every day : and very beautiful the 
thought of Saint Gregory, that they who would minister to the 
needs of their fellow creatures, must strive to imitate the holy 
Angels upon Jacob's ladder, descending to bless the slumberer 
below and yet ever and anon ascending to refresh their spirits with 
glimpses of the heaven that is above.]; 

Now this same spirit of repose we have occasionally sighed for, 
as we proceeded with the volume now before us. Not that the 
wish is wholly ungratified, far from it. There are marked excep- 
tions to the virid and excitable character which pervades a large 
portion of M. Veuillot's work. Throughout his tableaux of modem 
French society, there is constant reference to the one tree, (to 
adopt an image from his Preface,) which can alone sweeten these 
bitter water8.§ La croix geuie saiwera le monde I this is his con- 
stant lesson, which he tries to enforce, not merely by displaying 
the emptiness of the things of earth, but likewise by passages of 
awe and pathos, by reminding men of the terrors of judgment, by 
pictures of the mise^ of sin, and of the blessedness of self-sacrifice 
even in this life.|| fiut despite many pages of rare beauty in this 
calmer style, he seems to us occasiondly too fierce and bitter, too 
unreserved, imbued with too much of the spirit of an advocate and 
partisan. Even in an intellectual point of view, this is to be 
regretted. 

* Aids in the difficult task of Meditation may be foand in <* The Yonns Church* 
man's Manual/' ^Masters,) in some yolnmes of the Derotiooal Series, edited bf 
Dr. Hook, (Bdl, London,) and in a very excellent little Tolume called, " Daily Stq» 
towards Heayen,*' (J. H. Parker, London.) We need hardly mention Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor's Life of Crsist, azid the well-known adaptations from ATrillon and 



t In Mr. Henry Taylor's book so named. 

t S. Greg. Magn. da Curil PastoralL Pars 2nda. Cap. V. 

( Exodus XT. 33-.26. || Isaiah Ini. 20, SI ; S. Mark x. 39, 30. 
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" From nature excitation conies, and moods 
Of calmness equally are nature's gift,'* 

writes our deceased Laureate in his posthumous poem, and doubt- 
less even nature would suggest to those who study her secrets, 
the gracefulness and power gained by the alternation of tranquillity 
with emotion ;* but there remains a nobler, loftier spirit of repose, 
which is not thus to be attained. That rare collectedness, that 
avoidance of all rash overstatement, that felicitous power of saying 
right things at right times to the right people ; it is not in its 
higher aspects the gift of Nature, it is the work of the Holt 
Ghost in the hearts of the regenerate. So few in number are its 
happy possessors, that we are not giving utterance to any harsh 
sentiment in asserting that we do not recognize the full presence of 
this grace in the author of the '' Free Thinkers/^ Small reason 
have we to imagine any exa^eration in his portraitures of the 
classes who live without God in the world, but we should be slow 
to accept at his hands representations of any other school of re- 
ligionists than that to which he himself belongs, of Anglicans or 
Russians, or even of Gallicans and Jansenists. 

8. There is yet another serious danger of which M. Louis Veuillot 
seems aware, but notwithstanding in some degree a victim. There 
are forms of sin which it is perilous even to name. Yet they must 
at times be draped from their lurking places and openly rebuked : 
and much misery has arisen from the neglect of this duty. But 
then such language is to be emploved as shall really render hateful 
that which it exposes and not, in the very phrases of its condemna- 
tion, suggest impure ideas and images. Is this quite possible ? 
Not always : for to men, who have indulged their passions, temp- 
tations and miserable thoughts will be presented by words, which 
the innocent can read without confusion or distress.t But for this 
very reason, the greater care is needed in works intended for 
general reading. That they have tried to render evil odious is the 
excuse frequently put forth for the coarse language of Juvenal and 
Persius; justlv, perhaps, as regards Fersius, but certainly not 
always so for his successor. " What remedy,'' says M. Veuilloty 
" do our numerous Aristophaneses propose ? They are themselves 
more shameless than their pictures. The drunken slave inspired 
in the Spartan children only the taste for drunkenness ; the 
painting of the vice has become the preaching of if :t Ah I we 
would speak gently where the line between undue squeamishness 
and danger of suggestiveness is so difficult to draw ; but stiU, M. 
VemUot, you have passed that line, you have in some places told 
us too much of the sins of books and men, you have imparted 

• Compare Mr. Henry Taylor's " Notes apon life." P. 163. 
t Titos 1. 15. The reader maj adTantageoualy refer to the forcefol laagnage of 
Bishop Taylor in his " Holy Liviiig.*' Chap. ii. sect. 3, ad imi. 
I Page 286. 
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needful knowledge in needless nakedness of phrase, and thereby 
diminished both the circulation and the usefulness of your yolame. 
Perhaps after all, it may have been unavoidable; yet we regret it, 
more especially for the sake of female readers, for many pordoni 
are calculated to inspire with holy thoughts those who would read 
them with a chastened heart. 

Such were our first impressions as we turned the pages of the 
^'LibresPenseurs/^ One consideration, however, somewhat checked 
our confidence in the justness of the conclusions we were forming. 
M. Veuillot is a Frenchman writing for Frenchmen : no sincerity 
of reUgious principle will wholly obliterate, or was meant in thu 
world to obliterate, our differences of race and national tempera- 
ment; and could we ever again attain to our sighed-for unity in 
that community, " where there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbanan, 
Scjrthian, bond nor free," the substratum of the most solid miion 
would still leave room for these accidental peculiarities. And these 
features of the present volume which least satisfy our taste and 
judgment, may perhaps, we thought, be excusable, perhaps be ab- 
solutely needful in pages intended to win the ear of France, and 
tell her of her fearful dangers and her only grounds of hope. A 
degree of plainness of rebuke may be requisite there, which in 
England would be found repulsive and injurious to the writer's 
cause. 

But a brief visit to the chambers of a very estimable Priest, the 
Cure of one of the most important churches in Paris, convinced us 
that our strictures did not arise from mere John Bullism. On the 
contrary, our friend criticised M. YeuiUot's book in much such 
terms as we have employed concerning it, remarking that though 
he had great powers, and was one of the most cutting (tm des pbt 
ac4r6s) writers of the day, against infideUty^ and vice, he had in the 
present instance produced a volume, which a mother could not 
safely place in the hands of her daughter. 

But our readers are probably becoming impatient to see some 
specimens and judge for themselves. We will do our best, pre« 
mising, however, that the difficulties of translation are considerable, 
for the coinage of new words and metaphorical usages of old ones 
by recent French writers are very frequent. With the style, 
though it may often seem abrupt and harsh in a foreign dress, we 
do not attempt to meddle : judging it better to risk some httle 
violence to the Queen*s English, than to give an incorrect impres- 
sion of the terseness and vigour of the original. 

And, firstly, who are these ^'firee thinkers'' whom this work 
essays to combat ? M. Veuillot shall reply in the opening worda 
of his own preface. 

" I term free thinkers," (as they name themselves,) the men of 
letters, or those who imagine themselves such, who, by books, &- 
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courses and ordinary practice labour with set purpose (sciemmetU) to 
destroy in France revealed religion and its divine morality. Professors, 
writers, legislators, bankers, courtiers, industrial classes, and men of 
business, they are everything, they do everything, they are supreme ; 
they have placed us in our present situation, they toil in it and make 
it worse." 

Our author makes his first onslaught on the poets of the day ; 
but they are after all, in his estimation^ rather weak and foolish, 
than deliberately wicked. It is the soi disant philosopher who is 
the more guilty. " The folly of the poet is in fact only that of the 
senses and of vanity; the philosopher plunges himself into the 
dark foolishness of pride.^^ P. 5. 

Here is the picture* of the pretended lover of wisdom, as he 
exists in France in this enlightened nineteenth century. 

" The philosopher says, that until he appeared, men knew not how 
to think, but that he wUl teach them that necessary art ; that hitherto, 
the world has not been in possession of the truth, but that he is about 
to discover or create it, and present to the human race this rare gift. 
Whereupon, he enters into himself, gags, bolts, and padlocks his con- 
science, and proposes to himself a few problems, as the following : 
Do I exist ? Is there a world ? Is there a God ? He writes a volume 
to find out whether he exists, and arrives at doubt. He is hissed, he 
is more enraged than a poet ; but do not hope that he will argue : / 
am hissed^ and I am angry, therefore I am : no such thing. Without 
trying to see even whether he is hissed subjectively or objectively, he 
goes on considering whether be is, in the middle of some young men 
from Cental and the Limousin, who have taken him as a guide in the 
art of thinking, and who say to him : Perhaps after all you do not exist. 
He concocts a second volume full of solecisms, where at last, cost what 
it may, he ends by proving to himself, that he exists. He is hissed, 
and is furious. Still these hisses do not prevent his inquiring whether 
there is a world. Another volume, wherein he gives the proofs, ob- 
jective and subjective of the existence of the world. The youths from 
the Cantal and the Limousin cry bravo, and manage so well, that their 
master is employed by the State to teach wisdom publicly. However, 
he has not yet finished his task. Man exists, the world exists ; so 
much is granted ; Now, is there a God ? This requires many volumes. 
Reasons for, reasons against. The reasons against are the strongest ; 
nevertheless, the philosopher decides for the existence of God. And 
why ? Because it is more convenient to acknowledge a God, and 
more agreeable to prove that there is none. To offend God is a trifle ; 
to deny Him is sometimes to offend men, and stop the way to pro- 
motion. There are chairs everywhere for the deist, but none for the 
atheist. Now even beyond proving that he is, the philosopher vdshes 
for place. 

" For the rest, the God whom he chooses to confess is not the dead 
Deity of scholasticism — in other terms, the Christian's God. It is an 

VOL. z. E e 
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entirely new One, made in mosaic, of fragments torn from all the 
systems which the Church has vanquished , and of which humanity has 
felt the emptiness and misery. This novel Deity has not yet had time 
to frame his law ; and meanwhile, until some kind of moral system 
springs from his dogmas, as yet in a state of nonentity, (from which 
indeed he has hardly extricated himself,) he leaves to his children a 
comfortable liberty, under the surveillance of gendarmes and artillery." 
Pp. 6, 7. 

The following dicta, which seem to us to contain much truth, 
occur in an account of a small man, called from his birth- place De 
Jouy, whom some equally small men tried to push into renown. 
Not only, said they, had he written operas, comedies, vaudevilles, 
&c., but he had shown remarkable signs of precocious genias. 
Unable to keep the dull beaten track, he had furtively given him- 
self a special education. "-4 douze ans/' says M. de Jouy's eulo- 
gist, " a douze ans, messieurs, il savait Voltaire par cceur, Voltaire 
qui savait tant de choses. C'etait, vous le voyez, un kimmste 
pricoce,^^ {! !) Of the writings of this humaniste, alas, for poste- 
rity, no single syllable remains. 

" Men of this kind, after passing their youth in the second-rate plea- 
sures of self-love and the senses, end amidst the bickerings of the 
counting-house. But he had read Voltaire, he knew him by heart; 
mistaking a happy memory for genius, he fancied it must be the same 
thing to write as to recite. The instinct of weakness made him seek 
success in the beaten track of public opinion. Nothing proves more 
certainly the absence of all literary vocation. The writer who has not 
once, at least, quarrelled with the taste of the masses ; who has never 
dared, never ventured, to speak against the opinion of the many ; who 
has never dreamed, never tried, to open for himself a path, against the 
torrent of general folly ; is no real author : he has neither the spirit, or 
the courage, or the independence of mind, which gives life and form to 
literary labours : he is only a bourgeois who bellows with the rest. If 
he has good lungs and tolerable luck, the rabble take him up ; they 
flatter and carry him in triumph until a powerful, or even a daring 
mind arises, and laughs in the face of the conqueror. Then the crowd 
stops short, wearied of its idol. It shrugs its shoulders and upsets the 
hero of the day, leaving him solitary and bruised, on the side of the 
road that it has quitted. This was the fate of M. de Jouy and of many 
others : and it will be the destiny of many more who do not the leait 
expect it."— "Pp. 31, 32. 

A very slight acquaintance with the light literature of France 
during the last decade or so of years will suflice to show the jus- 
tice of the next extract, as a piece of criticism. 

••Inventive writers arc rare, and not very productive; imitators 
abound, and their ingenuity is admirable. The moment a woric of any 
originality appears, twenty scribblers, who lurked beneath the shadow 
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of unheard of feuittetons, cop3ang old ones without anj one's interfer- 
ence, and gaining a miserable living, swarm on the track of the inventor. 
At the first attempt they equal him. To-morrow ten newspapers will 
have their literature in the latest fashion; next day the publishers 
(g^rants) will close their doors against romances in twelve volumes, 
there are too many. If the mark on the fabric were taken out, who 
could distinguish the work of the favourite author ? Everywhere the 
same merits, the same defects. Does M. Sue fabricate* better than M. 
Rabou ? Has not M. Rabou as great beauty of style as M. Sue ? Is 
not M. Castille worth both put together, for story-making and for 
style ? I do not think M. Dumas himself knows the difference between 

M. Maquet's writing and his own How many Lamartinian 

verses are there on the quays, quite as good as Lamartine's, which ne- 
vertheless are sent up from the provinces by the young Brindavoine, 
or Brindosier ? That ode, so swollen, so twisted, so be-rhymed, and 
bedecked, bespangled with colours, and covered with bells, like a 

Spanish mule, it is not Hugo's, it is by Esquiros This singular 

aptitude at imitation is the sure sign of literary poverty. There is no 
lasting success : for what Brindosier, Brindavoine, Esquiros, Bidart, 
and Poulard can copy perfectly, cannot be good. If men of worth 
would draw their inspiration from the true sources of the beautiful, if 
their writings emanated from the secret depths of meditation and of the 
heart, if they had studied man by the clear brilliance of truth, and not 
by the little lantern lights of the imagination, Poulard and Bidart would 
no more think of copying them than they think of imitating Moli^re, 
Montaigne, or Pascal." — Pp. 32, 33, 35. 

M. Veuillot's sketches not unfrequently tend to illustrate some 
of the positions of our chief Doctors. Thus, for example, let the 
reader first con well these weighty words of a Cambridge Professor, 
and then compare with them the succeeding picture of the Parisian 
editor. 

" The whole strain of the world's maxims attests that its unbelieving 
character is yet unaltered. Blind to the great Light that has been in 
it and condemned it, — ^blind to the sentence of corruption abiding in it 
and executed continually — it still holds forth the path of wealth, ho- 
nour, and distinction as the great good, the chief end of man's being. 
If fleshly appetite is to be subdued, if malignant passions are to be 
controlled, it is solely in subserviency to the prime objects of worldly 
pursuit : but as far as may consist with the supremacy of that, their evil 
indulgence is uncensured, nay smiled upon. . . . The world's law, 
sternly rigorous in its exaction, has no recognition of the revealed law 
of God : His righteous will and authority is wholly excluded, as well 
from all share of the sanction when the laws agree, as from all right of 
protest against the opposed decision, when they are contrary. And, 
therefore, no wonder if the world treats with bitter scorn the least pre- 
tence of recognizing a sanction higher than its own ; and accompanies 
with a hatred or fear, proportioned to the assumed scorn, every suspi- 
cion of sincerity in following out such a sanction." 

* In the original, charpente. 
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Thus far Dr. Mfll,* speaking in general terms. Wc can only 
make room for part of a particular instance of the temper thos 
described. 

'' Aristides leaves his hard couch at earlj dawn. He lights his lamp, 
(for it is still dark), and his day begins. He breakfasts on a little dry 
bread and water, and sets himself to his task He is gentle, mo- 
dest, not embittered by criticism ; he always declares that he is but too 
favourably dealt with. Here is a rule of life, the penances, the zealous 
labours, the humility of a monk. And yet Aristides hates both the 
monks and their religion. He is a sneering scholar, and a sensual phi- 
losopher; he does not believe in a future life: his works speak of 
nothing but feasting and love. If he labours, it is in order that he may 
win admiration while he lives and after his death ; if he is humble, it is 
to avoid enemies, for he dreads bon-mots ; if he follows a severe and 
frugal diet, it is- in the hope of curing indigestion.'* — Pp. 37, 38. 

In another place we were forcibly reminded of the eloquent lan- 
guage of Archdeacon Grant on the difficulty of persuading parents 
to send sons as Evangelists to the heathen. 

" It will be esteemed a cutting reproach, that for gain, for honour, 
for a profession — every profession but that of Christ's service — men 
will give, and sacrifice themselves, their talents, their youth, their home; 
that parents will part with their children, and gladly send them to 
earth's utmost limits to gather those earthly benefits which perish in 
the using ; but grudge them, and count them thrown away, if devoted 
to purposes which will exist when earth itself has perished, and will 
make their memories blessed for evermore." f 

It is time to give a sample of M. Veuillot's loftier strains. There 
was a young French poet, of the name of Gilbert, whose early pro- 
ductions gave remarkable promise of excellence. But his powers 
were not permitted to attain maturity. Born in 1751, he was 
killed by a fall from his horse, at the age of twenty-nine. ^ The 
(so-called) liberal gentry of the day have taken upon themselves to 
imagine that the vigour of thought and expression displayed by the 
youthful bard incontestably prove that he must in due time have 
become one of themselves. How could a man of real genius pos- 
sibly bow his neck, in such an era, to the yoke of Religion 1 

" Now, they pity thee, it is their latest injury. Do they think 
that if thou wert still living, thou wouldst join them} are they igno- 
rant that they could bestow nothing upon thee, and that thou wouldest 
accept nothing at their hands but their hatred ? For they can hate, in 

* '' Sermoiu on the Temptation in the Wilderness,** (Deighton and BiYingtons) 
pp. 89, 90. 

t Grant! Bampton Lectnrea, p. 295. 

X M. YeniUot does not give any account of GUbert's life. A sketch of it may be 
found in the BtoffrapMe Umverseile, 
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order that they maj be able, degraded aa they are, to pay some homage 
to virtue ! . . . . But you, whose genius is illumined by the torch of 
faith, you whom they leave in poverty, not because the sacred fire is 
wanting in you, but because it consumes you, and is too holy ; you 
whom they dare not despise, but whom they persecute, O brother of 
Gilbert, if there be yet one left amongst us, do not grieve to die ! You 
dream only of noble undertakings ; do not murmur that you are unable 
even to trace the least sketch of one, upon some page devoted to obli- 
vion ! The great and holy work that you were intended to accomplish 
here below, was to oppose a pure heart, to the attempts of those brutal 
hands i^hose gold and whose caresses are bestowed only upon talent 
when degraded. Die as did the martyrs of old, rather than touch the 
base incense demanded by the idols of the world. You will never go 
to the academy, but you will be admitted into heaven ; and that is 
your destiny." — Pp. 61-63. 

Oar next citation will sound to many a little Frenchified and 
rhetorical. Yet we believe that it will find a response in the ex- 
periences^ not merely of poets, bat of many others among our 
brethren of the pen, who have attempted such kinds of composi- 
tion as require the slightest exercise of imagination. 

" Whatever thou hast written with much pleasure or with much 
thought, will never be thoroughly worthless. The page, erased, re- 
written, copied again, will be good; the page written off at once, 
without stops, without commas, without corrections, without orthogra- 
phy, will be excellent. How rich is the thought, when it scarcely 
allows time to complete the words ! Take confidently to the printer 
those chosen pages. What can the public say, when thou ofiferest it 
nothing that thou hast not written with the sweat on thy brow, or a 
smile on thy lips, or pity in thine heart and tears in thine eyes ? For 
my part, I forgive thee some roughness, some negligence, and forget 
the requirements of the accidence. The muse has spoken to thee : 
she has bestowed on thee the right to raise thy voice, or thou hast 
won it by thine exertions. Speak then ; I may perhaps oppose thee ; 
but I shall listen to thee."— P. 63. 

The first book conclades with a very fearful description of the 
last days of one of these literary favoorites of the hour; and is 
intended as a lesson that concerns them all : ex uno disce omnes* 

" Yet a few seasons, I will assign the long period of ten years, and 
some will be before their Judge, the supreme Judge of men and of 
men's actions — ^before God, that God Whom they at present outrage, 
whose commandments they transgress, whose Name and doctrine they 
blaspheme ; He will demand account of what they have done." — ^P. 70. 

The miserable man, whom M. Veuillot knew, is pictured as 
dreading death and yet clinging to his old atmosphere of bad 
thoughts, his old hankerings after public praise. Mourning like a 
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prince dethroned^ like a coquette deserted by those she charmed of 
yore, he became his own persecutor and ransacked his early writ- 
ings in order to amend their faults and give them yet one chance 
of favour. 

"He possessed at the entry of a valley a solitary mansion. A 
thousand fair flowers bloomed in his garden, the honeysuckle and 
clematis adorned its walls. One heard the bullfinches and blackbirds 
sing, the bells ring, the brook babble ; the lightest breeze that passed 
made the chesnuts rustle, the poplars, the plane trees, bearing from the 
neighbouring woods those fresh and penetrating odours which, when 
we meet them again, seem to bring back to us our life and youth." 

" This lovely spot, this admiration of the passer-by who beheld 
through the open gate the rich clusters of the clematis flowers, became 
the scene and instrument of his punishment." — P. 7S. 

Alas ! it had been the witness of the owner's vanities, of his 
luxuries, of his deeper sins. Chastisement, as must ever be the 
case if it be not blest from above, proved only irritating and 
hardening : the advice to beg for mercy only called forth the reply, 
/ cannot I 

" He was found one morning lifeless on the threshold of his studio. 
The book which death had snatched from his hands was one of his own 
books. The prayer of the Priest never entered into those retreats, that 
sink of voluptuousness and pride. People unknown, distant heirs, as- 
sembled, carried off the corpse, threw it into a ditch and went away 
well satisfied. A newspaper communicated the intelligence, and it was 
the last time that the press mentioned that name, lately so much talked 
of, already forgotten, already unknown.'* — P. 74. 

Few will dispute the power and reality of such writbg as this. 
The picture of external nature (of which M. Veuillot seems a 
genuine and hearty lover) rather enhances the idea of misery. 
The scent-breathing gale, we may observe in passing, has received 
homage from the eloquence of Plato, and the poetry of Shakspere.^ 

The second book upon Newspapers and their Editors need not 
long detain us. The writer's position as Redacteur of the Univers 
naturally causes acquaintance with the machinery of the Paris press : 
and some of his revelations are curious. Take e.ff. the following : 

" The Newspapers call all subjects that are not purely political, 
lateral questions. These lateral questions are sold to people who treat 
them as they wish. Some honest patriots bought, with a view of de- 
fending therein their own opinions, a newspaper which was particularly 
honest and particularly independent, but which did not pay. On tak- 
ing possession of it, they found the lateral questions were all sold : 

• PUto de Repvbl. Shaksp. Twelfth Night, ad init. We may add MUton. 
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the question of negroes* sold for three thousand francs a month, to 
slave owners; the linen question sold to the manufacturers in the 
north ; the question of iron, sold to the manufacturers in the south ; 
the wine question sold to the proprietors of Bordeaux, etc. etc. alto- 
gether eighty thousand francs a year." 

What a miserable blow to all political faith and Honesty ! We 
trust that we shall not seem to trench upon party politics by the 
insertion of one more amusing morceau from this part of the 
volume. 

" The National and the Refortne* are such great friends of equality, 
that they never consent to soil their lips with the name of a gentle- 
man ; they take care to purify it first by removing the de. They say : 
M. Montalivet, M. la Rochejaquelein, M. Montalembert : but they 
make an exception on behalf of the democratic gentlemen. They 
willingly write Dupont de TEure (without a parenthesis,)! and it is 
through them alone that we learn the nobility of M. de Vaulabelle.'* 

The third book^ concerning authoresses^ is^ sad to say^ the most 
painful of all its disclosures. This is melancholy^ but not perhaps 
strange. Corrupiio optimi pessima. That feminine nature^ so ac- 
cessible to all sacred instincts^ which has furnished, through Divine 
gracCi the loftiest pattern of merely human holiness in the person 
of the Blessed Virgin Mother, is doubly wicked when it consents to 
become the servant and instrument of the Evil One. The books of 
religious women, especially in the department of tale-writing, fre- 
quently display a tact in appreciation of details and seizure of 
the more delicate springs of human action, which the stronger, but 
ruder, intellect of man can hardly hope to rival. Let these same 
powers once be diverted into a wrong channel, and similar results 
ensue upon the side of evil. Such an one, traitress to her sex, mis- 
leads and ruins the hearts of sisters, who might have revolted from 
the like snare, if only set before them by the less skilful hands of 
men. 

At the head of these female writers in France stands Madame 
Dudevant, better known by her feigned appellation of Georges Sand. 
We cannot bring ourselves to give the details of the novels of this 
school commented upon in this book. SufiSce it to say, that they 
consist of attempts to throw the veil of sentimentality and romance 
over hideous and flagrant breaches of the seventh commandment. 
The imitators of Georges Sand seem, from M. Veuillot's account, to 
copy all her faults without the ocdttsionally redeeming points which 
he considers her writings to possess. His specimen pages M. 
Veuillot declares to be the least scandalous of a romance, not worse 

* Well known Parisian prints. 

t It should be Dupont (de I'Eure) ; the designation being simply given for the 
sake of distinction fix>m other Duponts. 
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than a hundred others : and even these we prefer to leave untrans- 
lated. But they come out day by day in feuilletans,* and well 
may our author exclaim — 

«< The feuilleton is a disease, a gangrene. What can one hope from 
a country where thirty thousand persons, thirty thousand heads of &- 
milies, will pay a newspaper office for the pleasure of receiving every 
morning at their homes the defence and the glorification of women of 
bad morals ? " 

As an offset to these fictions M . Yeuillot presents us with some 
true accounts of three eleves of a Convent called " k Convent des 
Oiseaux,^^ In one respect these pages contain more allusion than 
other portions of the book to distinctively Roman doctrine. Waiving 
that, we should pronounce them to be the most graceful and sooth- 
ing in the entire volume. They are too long for extraction and 
difficult to do justice to by selection. Yet the following words con- 
cerning one who was not trained for a nun's life, but the more 
ordinary vocation of a wife and parent, may perhaps be permitted 
to suggest some pious thoughts. 

" The riches of this noble heart seemed to increase and to shine with 
redoubled brightness under the influence of maternal affection. It is 
to be remarked that in modem romances, especially in those of oar 
Free-thinkers, there is no question of children, or of maternity. It is a 
matter which those ladies ignore ; they know nothing of such feelings. 
Their heroines are all that can be wished in every way, but not mothers. 
The emotions which Angela expresses in the foUowing lines will have 
therefore for the readers of such works the double charm of novelty and 
truth. ' Gon has granted me a happiness which I am far from deserv. 
ing, that of thinking that in a few months I shall become the mother of 
a child whose soul He will intrust to me to preserve it for Him. If you 
could but know how many duties this thought implies for me ! I feel 
that I ought to be more pious, more pure, more virtuous ; that I ought 
not to allow myself any worldly thought or desire, or resentment ; that 
I ought to think only of Gon, and act only for Him, in order that my 
child may receive from me, with its life, the fear and love of God ; for 
I believe that if these feelings could be deeply graven in my own heart, 
I should communicate them to my child.' " — Pp. 161, 162. 

This third part concludes with an eloquent comparison of the 
two careers respectively depicted in the feuilletons of l\it Presse, and 

* The following just description of a ffailleton is from Dr. Wordsworth : 
'* Feuilletont, that is to say, a certain quantity of subsidiary matter ranged in 
dwarf columns in the lower part of three sides of the paper (like notes at the foot of 
a text), the subject of which is taken from real or imaginary life. Thus the public 
is presented, day by day, with a great number of romances, publishol by instal- 
ments We may have a fair idea of this kind of publication by supposing 

chapters of Pickwick or Oliver Twist, published day by day in the bate of the eolumu 
of the * Times » or * Morning Post' " — Diafy m Frtmee, p. 66. 
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these sketches of Angela and her companions ; and an appeal to the 
unhappy authoresses of the former. 

" Say on which side lies power, where is generosity, where is feeling, 

where moral heauty, where honour, where true poetry ? You 

cannot so moch as dream of any thing that is glorious and lovely ; there 
can he no glory and loveliness for you, except in repentance, and that you 

will not choose, hecause it would humble you You say that 

society has ruined you ? Yes, like all others whom it ruins, because you 
have consented therein, because you willed it. This Christian lady, An- 
gela, might have been ruined like you, and that in the absence of all the 
improbable circumstances you imagine : but even in these circumstances 
she could have been saved, and it lies in your power to be saved like 
her. It is enough to believe in Jbsus Chbist. You do not believe in 
Him, that is evident. And what are the reasons wherefore you believe 
not ? Ah ! there is the point on which, with all your audacity, you 
never speak frankly ; for it is precisely those reasons which render you 
objects of horror.'' Pp. 167, 8. 

In the following book^ the fourth of our edition,* we find this 
portrait of Parisian students. The author, we must premise, after a 
day of hard toil and many public and private anxieties, is passing 
through a slumber-stricken street at midnight. 

" On a sudden the street was filled with cries, with songs, with 
shoutings. A hundred students were coming from a ball along with 
some young girls, and were returning to their tooxm {au pays latin). 
They were not drunk, but never did the lowest populace of the/oa- 
bourga, in the fever of the vin bleu, trouble the air with more loathsome 
and degraded vociferations than these gentry out of pure good will. 

*' Many a father of a family must have shuddered and prayed Gon 
to protect the slumber of his children. 

" Yet these young men are the hope of the country and of the future ; 
and I, a toiling labourer who enter, saying my prayers, into an abode of 
whicb chastity guards the threshold, I am nothing but a vile Jesuit, a 
perverse citizen, an enemy of liberty, a poisoner of consciences! 
Amongst these free thinkers, who sing as they come from their dancing, 
is perhaps one who will some day come and take me, in the midst of my 
family and my books, and who will cut my throat, to increase by so 
much the happiness^ the freedom and the dignity of the human race." 
Pp. 178, 9. 

A curious feature in this work is its personality, which exceeds, 
we think, that of any of our political novels. But it is not only 
adversaries, as M. Sue, M. Quinet and others, who are mentioned 
by name : the objects of the writer^s respect and admiration are 
likewise openly introduced, nor is he sparing of revelations concern- 

* We anderitaod that a later edition, which has not oomo into oar poatession, 
haa an additional book inserted here. 

VOL. X. P P 
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ing himBelf, Among his laic heroes, M. de Montalembert appears, 
as might be expected, to occupy the highest place. Our next cita- 
tion will introduce that member of the priesthood for whom his 
partiality is the most marked. Our author is rebuking those fine 
gentlemen among the French clergy, who must needs walk about 
in the smart garments of the laity. Better, says M. Veuillot, to 
have the most faded hat, the most over-worn cassock. 

" I was, one day, following in the street one of these cassocks, ill 
made and worn, but still clean ; but the brush, by dint of rubbing, had 
made it shine and look white. It swept against shoes rusted by age ; 
it was surmounted by a hat. — Ah ! monsieur Pabb^, I spare your nerves 
and will not describe this hat. 

" Mercy, said I to myself, there is a poor priest to whom it were a 
good work to give a cassock ! Nevertheless the passers-by saluted with 
respect this ill-clad priest : and, after having bowed, turned back to 
look at him again. I quickened my pace and in my turn saluted him. 

" It was the pere de Ravignan. He had just come from preaching; 
and was going to Notre-Dame. He was hurrying, because he had 
visited a sick person on his way. 

** Who shall tell how many consoling and salutary tears have fiallen 
on the worn cassock of the pkre de Ravignan ? how many knees, ooce 
proud, have grazed the dust which covers his rusted shoes ?*' P. 196. 

We too have seen and have once held converse with de Ravignan. 
While engaged upon the thorny ground of controversial topics, it 
appeared to us as if the very sincerity of his own convictions and 
the manner in which they formed a part of his inward being, pre- 
vented him, despite all his acuteness and depth of understanding, 
from fairly considering or even imagining the position of an English 
churchman. But points of difference set apart, there was that 
about this great preacher which must render the memory of that 
interview an undying one. The clear articulate accents, the quick- 
ness of thought, the alternate enthusiasm and soberness of the 
speaker, the evidences of a kindly and most feeUng heart, the de- 
votedness of the entire man to the things that are not of this world 
— all these features tend to impress de Ravignan's image on the 
mind of him who has once been in his presence. And then that 
beautiful head, where intellect triumphs over matter and yet in- 
tellect in its turn succumbs to spirit I a style of countenance always 
rare, as seldom met with, we think, in France as in England. 
We have rivals to him in the English Church, whom we will not 
now name, but our beau ideal of a French priest is certainly Xavier 
de Ravignan.* 

* There is an admirable and speaking likeness of de Ravignan, engraved by Bry, 
134, Rue du Bae, Paris, The editeur of this print (taken some four years since, and 
therefore rather younger in appearance than its prototype is now) lives at No. 21, 
QiMU Fbtfoire—which sounds somewhat strangely. 
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Book Hie fifth, upon persecutors, famishes us with sad histories 
of the way in which the most unexceptional plans to relieve misery 
in France are thwarted by the jealousy of the state. The accounts 
of the Confrerie of S. Vincent de Paul are full of interest, but too 
long for our article. The same reason compels us to omit the re- 
cital of the petty crusades of provincial mayors against the revival 
of religious feeling, as displayed in the foundation of schools and 
hospitals. M. Veuillot^s picture of the state of prison discipline in 
France is very afflicting. It is possible that his standard of what 
should be the object of a gaol Chaplain may be higher than ours in 
England; but tne excellent men, who at Reading and elsewhere 
have laboured in the task of amelioration, have at least, we imagine, 
been comparatively unshackled in the execution of their plans. Our 
magistrates probably have not suggested that the prayers employed 
in prison, might be advantageously curtailed by making acts of 
faith, hope and charity on three several days instead of altogether 
in the same service ; nor that the ^* greatest of these'' need not be 
enforced on the inmates of a prison, as they cannot be in a position 
to practise it.* 

Then again, there is described a sample of the master manufac- 
turers, corresponding in England to our cotton- lords. f We can 
hardly find language strong enough to express our horror at the 
facts related; — for facts we must presume them to be, when such 
a writer not merely gives his name, but adds (in a note) j: an em- 
phatic avowal of their correctness. We have been in the way of 
learning something concerning the condition of oar own factory 
classes ; we are not wholly ignorant of their heavy toils and nume- 
rous temptations ; but we do assert with confidence that, if any 
mill-owner in Leeds or Manchester had dared to use his authority 
over his underlings, as this French representative of the class is 
here pourtrayed as having used it, not merely would the majesty of 
English law have interposed, but the culprit could hardly have 
hoped to wait for the halting step§ of legal punishment : the popu- 
lace would be tempted to take power into their own hands, and no 
bystander, however he might regret the mode, could pronounce the 
chastisement other than deserved. Sundays that know no hallowed 
rest, whole villages of souls demoralized and oppressed, maidens 
seduced or violated by him who lives on their labour and should be 
their protector, hearts maddened into acts of desperation — if these 
things move not the justice which this earth awards, the more surely 
will they bring down upon the miserable perpetrator the fulfilment 
of that awful pledge, " Vengeance is Mine ; I will repay, saith the 
Lord." 

• Page 258. t P«gM 274—280. 

X 'llie wordfl of the note are these : Je nHnvnat rien : litez let enquAet iur h 
ntuation morale dee elastet oufrriereej lieez la ** Gazette de Tribmunutf*^ tneitez lu 
fomUlee d'ouvriere dam lee viUee mduttrielles, p. 279. 

S Pede poena claudo. 
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We turn with some sense of relief to the subject of the French 
bar^ though even here there is enough that it is painful to reflect 
upon. The scenes which have been enacted at some of our capital 
tnals in England during the last ten years, and the style of defence 
adopted by the prisoner*8 counsel, make us chary of upholding our 
native land as wholly a model for imitation m these respects. 
There is indeed one sketch* which if translated might be mistaken 
for a representation of a scene on this side of the channel. It is 
that of a crack avocat going down into a provincial town under 
what we should call a special retainer. The excitement caused by 
his appearance, the disquiet of the hapless defendants who have, on 
their side, right, equity, and the judges themselves, but not this 
Mattre Aspic — the animation and wrath by whidi the counsel not 
only earns his money but sustains his reputation — the hard words 
dealt out to the opposing parties — the fever of alternate excitement 
and laughter in which he keeps his audience — the final blow of bis 
insulting peroration ; — it is not only on the continent that these 
delights may be enjoyed. Nor is it there only that our good Master 
Aspic, having clutched his fee, kindly informs the guests with whom 
he dines at the mayor's table, how completely his clients were in the 
wrong, and having done full justice to the pauvre diable whom he 
defamed in the morning, hastens back to the capital fully satisfied 
with the impression he has left among the people of the provinces. 
But then against such exhibitions, we have to place in England 
what Lord Chatham called " the unsullied purity of the Ermine** 
on the bench : we have to consider the high personal character of 
a large portion of our barristers and the invaluable efforts of many 
in the most sacred of causes — the cause of God's Church in their 
mother country, and its dependencies. How far France can plead 
the latter offset we are not prepared to say ; but if M. Veuillot's ac- 
count be fair,her judges areless unimpeachable than our own. Certain 
novelettes from the hands of men the very antipodes of M. Yeuillot 
in sentiment, rather go to prove the correctness of his representa- 
tions on this as on very many other topics :t and the narratiye of a 
trial at Brussels in the sixth book of this volume,^ at which Parisian 
counsel pleaded, is worse than anything we have heard of here. 

But we cannot proceed much further with details. The chief 
faults of this work we have already notified : but we have a word 
more to say concerning some of them. That the author is some- 
times too savage agamst his foes is a charge which we need not 
press ; he himself with much candour seems to admit that it is one 
of his great snares and temptations. In accusing him of displaying 
too much of the spirit of a partisan, we alluded to that disposi- 
tion, apparently but too common in France^ of ignoring the sins 

• Page 88. 

t These were critidted en mane id tbe Edinbunh Review for die Aatnmii of l#48» 

X Pages 291— 300. 
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and corruptions of the Gallican Church in the oenturv before 
the Great Revolution, and speaking as if the civil rulers had 
been under no provocation to chain her arm. We had marked 
some passages in proof of this, but are unable to afford time 
and space for them. Once only in M. VeuiUot's work do we see 
a token of the opposite tone and temper. 

The writer's singular unreserve respecting his own life is very 
contrary to English taste. Here is a specimen which occurs in the 
midst of one of the earlier sketches : 

" Loan, I have desired, according to my humble strength, to work 
for Thy glory ; I have sacrificed to that end some of the dearest wishes 
of my heart ; I have given Thee the hours of sleep, and the days of 
summer. How often. Thou knowest it, during the mornings of autumn, 
have I taken my pen, my weapon, and have stayed there, face to face 
with one of Thine enemies, resisting the song of the birds, who called 
me to go out and enjoy the last leaves and the first mists ! Loan, grant 
me as a reward, to labour as earnestly to attain heaven, as this poor 
fool does, to gain hisses ! " 

Yet even these and similar passages possess a charm and fresh- 
ness of their own, and as in some way linked with this characteristic, 
we must take into account the noblest feature of the volume — its 
wonderful moral courage; — that virtue which acute observers* 
declare to be at so low an ebb in these days of civilization ; that 
virtue which one of our political novelistsf has termed " the rarest 
and most admirable quality of public life.'' Which of us would 
put our names to a volume half so brave ; to such notices for ex- 
ample as the following addressed to the leading democrats ? 

'* Since I have studied them, I do not recollect having ever detected 
in them a noble or generous impulse ; I have ever found them violent, 
false, full of craft and insolence, having no other argument to use but 
the Moloch of steel, the triangular cleaver which they term, liherti^ 
epalie^,/ratemiii.'* — Preface. 

The worU in France (we use the term as before, as employed in 
the Divine discourses related by S. John,{) is certainly to the out- 
ward eye a worse world than ours in England — more shameless and 
abandoned, more openly the enemy of Christ our Lord. Hasty 
observers see this and infer that there is no religion in the land. 
They have been to the opera, dined luxuriously at Very's, talked 
with a Vicomie, who declaimed against the trittesse of an English 
Sunday, and from these premises they have formed a decided opinion, 
as to the absence of all religion in France. No religion forsooth 1 in 

* E.g. Mr. J. S. Mill, the Logician and Economist. 

t The Author of Coningsby. t Chapten liv. to xrii. 
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a country where hundreds resign all earthly comforts and take up 
the cross in silence^ where the inmates of hospitals are tended by 
unpaid sisterhoods, where missionary and children are taught on 
the like terms ! No religion in a land where all missionary enter- 
prise is rife ! no religion in one of the few countries (so far as we 
know), which during this present century has recruited the noble 
army of Martyrs !* 

We have wished to consider M. Veuillot's book simply as the 
attack of a Christian against infidelity. He himself declares that 
utter unbeUefy and not the prevalence of any creeds which even he 
would term heresy, is the object of the Litres Penseurs. He has 
fought on the barricades against anarchy in the year 1848 ; and 
was imprisoned for a month by the government of poor Louis 
Philippe for an article in the Unwers ; so that it is not by words 
only that he has struggled. And what are his expectations for 
France ? Let us listen to him once more. 

" I will go to the barricades, with an aching heart, to rescue tfae 
State from imminent and certain danger : and not at all to imply tbft 
I think it in a healthy state or in a right path. Thanks to those cruel 
victories, something is still left standing, the vessel is not yet overset, 
there it a ray of hope^ a miracle is still possUfle: God is so good! I 
struggle then, with tears, against this unhappy people, because of all the 
evils that threaten it the greatest, the most irreparable would be, its 
triumph.'* — Prefiace. 

And yet again to his concluding chapter : 

*' It is not a foolish, but generous, impulse of the human mind ; it is a 
conspiracy of all the lowest passions of mankind. Its object is, not to 
advance any particular heresy ; but to stifle all religion. If there be, 
in the crowd, men of genius who think they have found something 
better than Christianity/ they are few ; they are not noticed, they have 
no influence. The mass consists of wretches who have their own 
reasons for hating tlie Divine law, of artisans who gain their living by 
corrupting it, and of a number of fools who think they must straggle 
to prevent the clergy from taking their goods, their wives, and their 
children. All these grow furious, declaim, scribble, compile, print, and 
reprint. From the infiEunous archives of atheism proceed a thousand 
nameless platitudes, newly arranged by minds equal to understanding 
them, but too dull to invent tihem. The puppies of to-day plume 
themselves on the cast-off garments of those whom the last century 
despised. They invoke Voltaire ; Voltaire would have blushed to own 
them. Voltaire is dead ; Thersites now heads the battle, and Tabarin 

sounds the charge. 

* « ♦ « * « « 

*' They blaspheme the light, they outrage virtue. They see that the 
• We aUnde to tfae Martyrs in Cochin-China. 
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strength of the Church consists in the respect that she commands, and 
in the good that she does ; they neither will have the Church respected, 
nor allow her to do any good, lliey have determined that her wisdom 
shall no longer enlighten the ignorant, that her voice shall no longer 
console the unhappy, that her hand shall no longer feed the hungry. 
They have said to the child of the people, ' The Christian Brother 
poisons thee.' They have told the sick man in the hospital, * The 
Sister of Charity is killing thee.' 

4c « 4" * ♦ ♦ 4t 

'* If the people complain, they will tell them, they are free, and that 
superstition no longer darkens their souls. If they perish, they will 
hring cannon against them. There will be no longer a Church, but 
powder and shot will always be at hand ! 

" Oh ! Christians, fight and pray ! Fight, to retard, if it be only for 
an instant, this catastrophe, idas! how near. Pray, that God may 
shorten its duration. 

" Pray above all, that you may merit the grace that God reserves for 
you, of dying holily, or living usefully. Many amongst you will die, 
they will be the seed ; but many will be preserved to watch the soil, 
and gather in the fruits. For if God works, who can doubt of the 
harvest ? 

** They thought to annihilate you, they opened a trench, they hkve 
made an abyss. They will fall into it with you ; but they only will not 
escape from it. 

" The foxes brought a flame, and said to it : ' Bum up the birds !' 
The fire has done its work ; the forest is destroyed ; the lions have 
perished in the fi^ames, the foxes are smothered in their holes. But 
the birds have winged their flight to heaven. 

" Terrible, terrible, are Thy judgments, O Lord God of Hosts I" • 

Then amidst the smoking ruins steps forth one servant of the 
Cross ; the language of the Psalms is on his lips* 

" O miracle ! the man of God advances, and life sprmgs up beneath 
his feet. The earth blossoms, the wounded and dead arise, the dry 
bones themselves are clothed with new flesh; all the dust that the 
breath of anger has not scattered for ever, revives and lifts its voice to 

praise the Lord 

Lord, something seems to tell me that my bodily eyes shall not see 
that day ; but with the eyes of the spirit I see it, and I await it, with 
unshaken hope. Thou wilt conquer. Thou wilt punish. Thou wilt 
be just ; and when Thou shalt have punished, Thy mercy will burst 
forth, powerful, immense, infinite. 

'* Thy vengeance is already begun, but it has not yet interrupted the 
course of Thy mercies. All are warned, and no one, as yet, is struck. 
Lord, have pity on souls ! By the blood of Jesus Christ, by the 
prayers of the blessed Virgin, by Thine innumerable lovingkindnesses, 
lessen the prey of eternal death !" 

Other considerations we leave for another day. The internal 
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difficulties of the two millions (among the thirty millions of popu- 
lation) whom the French call practising Catholics; the evidences of 
evils among them which some would represent as existing in the 
English Church alone ; the serious quarrel between M. Yeoillot's 
Journal^ the Univers, and the present Archbishop of Paris/ involv- 
ing some of the deepest questions that can agitate the mind^ and 
tending to cause a division hardly less serious than that which ex- 
ists among ourselves — these are grave and solemn topics ; but at 
present we confine ourselves to the main question raised by the 
book^ the struggle in France between religion and the spirit that 
either deiiies a Goo or refuses to believe His revelation. 



THE LIFE OF ANSELM. 



The Life of Anseltn, Archbishop of Canterbury. TVanslated and 
abridged from the German of F. R, Hasse, Professor of Evange- 
lical TTieology in the University of Bonn. By the Rs v. Wiixiam 
Turner, MA., Vicar of Boxgrove. Bivingtons. 1850. 

There is no complaint more frequently made against thecdogical 
disputants than the apparently trifling character of the aabjects 
upon which they quarrel. The philosophical historians and essayists 
of the last century, when they wished to strike a blow at the 
Church, found no weapon so ready as that which was furnished by 
the frivolity of the topics handled by the ecclesiastical chroniclers, 
to whom they referred. In our own day it is still a favourite ob- 
jection of latitudinarians, that Churchmen argue for a vestment or 
a formulary with more earnestness than they display in their advo- 
cacy of what the critics assume to be the essential points of their 
cause.' This popular line of remark might have some foundation, 
if it could be shown that one party in the conflict had always 
enjoyed the privilege of selecting its battle-field. Let it be proved 
that the issues have been deliberately chosen by Churchmen, and 
it will be then time to comment on their frivolity or their impoi^- 
tance. For we can hardly suppose that the critics in their philoso- 
phical indifference would claim that Christians should concede 
without discussion each point in question, until one happened to 
arise, on the urgency of which every one was agreed. The truth 
is, that history affords very few instances in which the questions at 
issue have been precisely such as either of the contending parties 
would have fixed upon. That march of events, which Divine pro- 

* See the Oaarditii Bod Momiiig Chroniele Newtpspen. 
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videnee hae ordered^ and which has bo often baffled the eaknlaitiona 
of the keenest observers^ not unfrequently places in oar path the 
very objects we should have been most solicitous to avoids — ^the 
questions^ on which our views are sore to appear at the greatest 
disadvantage in the eyes of the world. Yet their dkcussion cannot 
be declined. Our antagonists would be the first to condemn us^ if 
we refused to consider them ; for the pertinacitVy with which they 
maintain the indifference of the whole dispute^ is generally found 
to be identical with a firm resolution not to accept the view opposite 
to their own. Thus it happens that on trifles^ matters of detail^ 
ceremonial observances, documentary phraseologyi is waged the 
warfare, by which the prosperi^, and almost the existence of a 
nation or a Church is to be deciaed. They become not merely the 
watchwords, but the principles, of those who contend about them* 
The advocacy or the condemnation of a measure once raised to this 
kind of prominence represents the whole sentiments, the entire 
character, and tone of the public men, who are called upon to de» 
clare themselves for or aeainst it. To ignore its existence becomes 
impossible. It is felt that to concede a series of details on the 
ground of their indifference is virtually to concede the principle on 
which those details are founded. Such a concession would in 
itself convey the impression that the truth of the view involved in 
them was distrusted by its own supporters : the establishment of 
the opposite system would do more than any argument to win for 
itself an undiscriminating but popular support. We demur then 
on reasonable grounds to the hasty censure passed on so manv 
earnest assertorsof principles which may se^m unimportant to sucn 
as have not stildied their bearings. We maintidn that it is almost 
always impossible to arrange a conflict of opinion so as to present 
the opposing statements of truth nakedly to view; we protest 
against the historical criticism that would fix upon the mighty 
men of old the responsibility of the devices, which the course of 
events or the necessity of their times had emUazoned on the ban- 
ners under which they fought. 

Our raiders will have no difficulty in applying what we have thus 
suggested to the history of the great controversy about investitures 
in the twelfth century. It has been matter of scorn to Hume 
and his admirers that the Church should have so stoutly resisted 
the prerogative, long exercised b^ the European kings, of confer'* 
ring benefices by delivering the nng and the crosier to the Prelate 
elect* It is not denied that simony had increased in the Church ^^ 
to an extent quite unprecedented, and quite inconsistent with thc^ 
due fulfilment of her spiritual work. It is confessed that some 
remedy was needed against the monstrous evil, and that nothing 
Would be of real avail, unless the gross abuse of patronage, 6! 
which princes were guilty, could be redressed by the Church. 
But that her voice should be raised against a ceremony, — that 

VOL. z. GO 
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a sacred charact^ should be attributed to the insignia of the Pas- 
toral office, — that it should be a point of conscience to refuse the 
crosier which had been offered by a layman's hand^ — ^th^e things 
have been condemned as the scruples of a monkish superstition or 
the pretexts of an unseemly avidity for ecclesiastical power. 

And thus it has come to pass that English historians, while they 
paid a tribute of praise, which could hardly be denied, to the learn- 
ing, the piety, and the simplicity of 8. Anselm^ have thought it 
needful to apologize on his behalf for the tenacity with which he 
refused to recognize the right of two kings to grant Investitures 
within their retdm. It is true that the decision of this question in 
&vour of the Church would not in terms have given her the real 
privilege she claimed — ^the election of her own Bishops; she might 
still have been compelled to accept the nominees of the Crown. 
Yet it is plain that the delivery of the pastoral staff was the sym- 
bol« in which men recognized the power of bestowing spiritual 
functions. The fortunate ecclesiastic, who had well executed liis 
Sovereign's business, or liberally purchased his favour, received 
from the Royal hand, not merely the marks of feudal subjectkiD, 
but the very instruments of that sacred authority, which belonged 
to him onlv as the servant of the King of kings. Hitherto un- 
consecrated, unrecognized, in any way by the Church as admitted 
to the number of her chief pastors, he yet appeared to the eyes of 
men furnished with the insignia of her Episcopacy; that he should 
receive apostolical consecration seemed no more than a formal com- 
pletion of what was already virtuaUy accomplished. Plainly then 
it was of infinite importance that the ecclesiastical element should 
vindicate to itself its own integrity, and that a distinction should be 
made, — ^not only in treatises and homilies, but in the public cere- 
monial before the eyes of men, — between the homage which the 
possessor of lands and manors owed to his hege lord, and the pastoral 
charge which he could derive from no other than the Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep. Anselm would have obtained more than this 
if he could ; he would have freed the prelates from the necessity of 
taking the oath of fealty, as well as from the obUgation of receiv- 
ing investiture. But he was contented to abide by the Papal 
decision, which rescued the Investitures from the power of the 
Prince, while it reserved to him the homage, which he claimed as 
from a subject holding lands within his realm.* This settlement 



* Hie Archbishop appears indeed to have viewed the possibility of lach a ( 
in the king's favour with great nneaeiness, but not so much for the reason assigned 
in Mr. Turner's translation of Hasse's life, as on account of the hardshin which 
might be inflicted on tender consciences. Thus he writes to his firm friend Hugo, 
Archbishop of Lyons, in anticipation of such a result. " Dobito quid me faoere 
oporteat, si aliquis Religiosus electns homo Regis pro Episcopatu Tel Abb^ii Seri 
respuat. Durum enim mihi yidetur, ut hoc illi pnecipiam per obedientiam ; et si 
non fecero, yidebor irreligiosis hoc facere volentibus, kxare accedendi indigne ad 
dignitates audaciam.'' Ep. IIL 123. We do not learn howerer that the dflemma 
actually i 
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of the great controversy^ which S. Anselm's firmness had pro- 
cored^ was made known only just in time to allow the aged 
Primate's return to the country^ where his high position had been 
so full of trials. Important as it was for the peace of the Church 
in England, it had yet more remarkable consequences as the pre* 
cursor of the famous Concordat between Calixtus II. and the 
Emperor Henry V., in 1122; the conclusion of a stru^le by whi^h 
Europe had been for half a century convulsed. 

The time, at which this struggle commenced in England, was in 
great measure determined by the personal history and character of 
Anselm. It was natural that an insular Church should be slow to 
feel the influences by which Germany and Italy were so powerfully 
moved ; it was probable that she would be a£fected by interests and 
feelings peculiar to herself. That this had been to some extent 
experienced in fact, the history of the times immediately preceding 
the Conquest will prove. In spite of the violent and uncompro- 
mising agitation of the monastic orders, in which Dunstan had 
taken so memorable a part, there remained a spirit of independence 
among the clergy by no means satisfactory to the Papal See. That 
independence was unfortunately exhibited too often in the attempt 
to maintain abuses and the determination to persevere in profitable 
or sensual indulgences. Here then, as in other parts of Europe, 
Rome could interfere in behalf of rdigion and morality ; she ex- 
tended her own power by upholding what was pure and upright 
against a system of robbery and vice. For it should never be for- 
gotten that the mighty power, which gradually established itself 
at Rome in the latter half of the eleventh century, and of which 
Hildebrand was the life, was essentially a reforming power. They, 
who claim the title of reformers now, mav be imwillmg to admit 
Gregory VII. into their ranks ; but it is clear that a more zealous 
reformer never lived. By himself, or by the hands of the preceding 
Popes, whom he guided in all things, he was enabled to attack the 
crying enormities of his time, — corruption in the disposal of bene- 
fices, and laxity in the lives of ecclesiastics. His success in these 
endeavours secured indeed at the same time the establishment of 
the Papal power \ but this result (whatever opinion we may form 
of it) cannot change the character of the design, which he had 
clearly prosecuted. Nor ought we to allow even the sense of wrong, 
which Hildebrand's arrogance and inhumanity naturally aroused, to 
blind our eyes to the proofs of his zeal in a righteous cause. The 
very fact that such men as Anselm were the devoted adherents of 
his system should make us hesitate how we adopt the vulgar decla- 
mation, which would ascribe all his efforts to a secular ambition, 
and allow no loftier object to his struggles than a determination to 
exalt the honour and dignity of the Pontifical throne. In England^ 
however, the two designs almost of necessity coincided ; the same 
spirit^ which upheld the national independence, had been evoked in 
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behalf of ecdeaisBtical abases. Stigand was amenable to oeniore 
for holding the BUhopric of Winchester with the Archiepisoopal 
See of Canterbury : he was obnoxious to the Papacy^ as he had 
despised the excommunication c^ Nicholas, and the suspension of 
Alexander II. So long as he continued Primate of England, that 
fair land could not be regarded as within the obedience of Some, 
But the Pope's decrees were ineffectual ; Saxon England did not 
carry out his sentence, and Stigand continued to rule the GhuidL 
Then it was that the Norman appeared to fulfil the Pope's behest 
Alexander sent to him the blessing, which had been granted od i 
like occasion to the Norman conqueror of Sicily^ and William 
marched against his Saxon rival under the protection of the Papal 
banner, it was easy to foresee that the interests of the king ud 
the Pope would be identical, and that the Conqueror would not be 
the less willing to depose a powerful Saxon ecdesiasticy became 
that ecclesiastic had broken the Canons and despised the censoRi 
of Rome. It harmonised well with this order of eventa, that tbe 
two immediate successors of Stigand should be sons of Italian bo- 
blemen. Not only was the traditionary feeling of native indepea- 
denoe crushed, but the reins of ecclesiastical government were 
committed to men familiar from childhood with the axioms of the 
Papal theory. The importanoe of this circumstance has perhapi 
been in some degree overlooked ; it has been assumed that Lanfiraoe 
and Ansebn, beoiuse thev were the instruments of Norman away 
over the conquered Church of England, were therefore Norman is 
their sympathies and their aims. But in truth it is scarcely poa- 
sible to conceive characters more widely differing than that of the 
Italian priest, deeply versed in theology, imbued with the spirit of 
the ultramontane movement, cultivating peace and its arts, and 
the Norman feudatory, who was ready to defend his biahc^nc hj 
the secular arm, and had few scruples about the method of mveati* 
ture so long as he had sure possession of the lands, which it cob- 
ferred. The explanation of Anselm's protracted absence from hit 
diocese — perhaps we should rather say, the apology for it— is to be 
found in the fact that he had no community of feeling with tbe 
Bishops of his Province, that he found the Ecclesiastics ol the land 
unwilling to risk the displeasure of the king for a cause whieh to 
him was dearer than his life. We may doubt, indeed, whether 
Ei^dmer has not paraphrased according to his own view the hMiguage 
of the Bishops, when he makes them tell the Primate, that if he is 
resolved to hold fast to his duty to (jod, they must leave hiiOi ior 
that they will not be unfaithful to the king^ But though they may 
not have realized, still less have expressed, this direct contramction 
between their principles and tbe Divine Law, still it is plain that 
allegiance to the king was to them what obedience to the See of S. 
Peter was to the Ardibiahop. To him it seemed impossible tbat 
there should b$ either unity or purity in the Clb^urch« if tike com- 
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mnnion with Rome was cut off^ or her authority repudiated ; aa for 
hiB oath of allegianee to the kiog> he had takes it^ he aaid, with the 
implied reaenration of hia duty to Gop, and the claima of natural 
morality; if the ehoiee must be made, he would obey 6oi> rather 
than man. 

With 8ueh feelings it was impossible but that Anselra should be 
soon engaged in conflict with his sovereign. Lanfranc indeed had 
filled the Archiepiscopal throne at peace with the temporal power ; 
but times were changed since Lanfranc's death. The well-estab- 
lished authority of the Norman line needed no longer a Pope's 
blessing for its security; the Saxon hierarchy^ represented now 
only by good old Wulfstan of Worcester, gave no cause for anxietv 
to the foreign prince. The personal character too of the monarch 
was very different. The Conqueror, stem and hsrd*hearted aa he 
unquestionably waa, ruled in a spirit of grave prudence, which gave 
to ecclesiastical autliority its due respect. If he claimed excessive 
power over the Church, he used it to the Church's interest ; if he 
forbad an appeal to Rome, he took care to avoid as far as possible 
the necessity for it. The second William in his ungovernable fits 
of passion, and his coarse obstinacy of purpose, knew no respect for 

Eersons secular or sacred. If a man crossed his will, he cursed 
im; if any power appeared to set limits to his own, he ddkiounced 
it with a maoman's tury ; it was a crime in an ecclesiastic even to 
claim the control of the revenues of his b^efice, if the king's ex- 
chequer needed a supply. Ansehn's quiet firmness of ehairacter, 
joined to a remarkable meekness of demeanour, irritated the Red 
King beyond measure; a turbulent opponent he could have impri- 
soned or destroved; but he could not fix a charge of treason on the 
holy Bishop. He quoted against him the customs of the realm, 
and cited the authority of Lanfranc and of his royal fSettber. Anselm 
would pass no opinion on their character; he would only do what 
seemed to be his own duty, regardless of the consequences to him- 
self. It is likely enough that Lanfranc bad made concessions to 
the royal power, which would hardly consist with the independence 
of the Church ; but then he had been closely allied to the author 
of that power, and had been accustomed no doubt to view it as 
bound up by interest and duty with, the wdfare of the Churdi. 
Anselm saw at once that this state of things eould not continue ; he 
bad sad forebodings from the beginning of the stormy lot that 
awaited him. We cannot resist quoting from Mr. Turner's pages 
the narrative of the oft-told tale of his election to the Primacy of 
Bngland. 

" The king was attadced with a severe indisposition* which increased 
from day to day, and at length was so violent* that fears began to be 
entertained for his life. Barons and prelates asaemUtd together, to 
receive bis last commands. They exhorted lum to think of the salva- 
tion of hie 4Qid« to open the priwusi t^t^odaim a ssmiasien of debts, 
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to restore liberty to the Churches, and abore all things, not to suffer 
the mother Church of the kingdom to remain longer desolate. AnseUn, 
by chance was in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, where this occur- 
rence took place. He was at once sent for, and requested to administer 
consolation to the king, in his last moments. The first thing, he de- 
clared, must be a sincere confession, and the king must acknowledge his 
sins and promise reformation. If there was yet time he might then do 
what his nobles had advised him. In the agony of death the king con- 
sented to all. He confessed to Anselm, and called the bishops present 
as witnesses, that he at the same time Towed in future to exercise 
righteousness and mercy. On the high altar of Gloucester, they must 
lay these vows, in his stead : and an edict furnished with the king^s 
8C«1, was thereupon published, which ordered the liberation of all pri- 
soners, released debtors from outstanding sums, and offered pardon to 
all offences against his person; Good, holy laws, as in the times of 
king Edward, were to be re-established, justice impartially administered, 
and every violation of it strictly punished. The people recseived with 
joy this royal declaration and flocked to the Churches m order to thank 
God, and pray for the king's recovery. The nobles now more ui^tiy 
renewed their request for the nomination of an Archbishop of Cinter- 
bury. The king was ready to comply, and under the most excited ei- 
pectation of those around him, none of whom ventured to recommend 
any one^ nominated the Abbot Anselm, as the most worthy to fill that 
honourable station. An universal cry of exultation followed, whilst 
Anselm turned pale, and when the bishops wished to introduce him to 
the king, in order to receive the crosier from his hand, he offered the 
most violent resistance. The astonished Bishops took him aside, and 
with the most earnest entreaties, besought him to take charge df the 
oppressed Church. ' Reflect,' he replied, ' on my sixty years, and the 
ill will which the monastic life has caused me, from my mexperience in 
worldly concerns. How should I be able to rule the Church of a whole 
country, who am scarcely able to guide myself?' And when they now 
all promised to support him with a helping hand, and to relieve him 
from everything which might be burdensome to him, if he would only 
undertake their spiritual guidance, he reminded them, that he had an 
Archbishop over him, to whom he was bound in obedience, — that he 
had another country and Prince, and above all, that he belonged to his 
monastery from wluch he ought not so inconsiderately to withdraw him- 
self. They replied that all these motives must be laid aside ; at pre- 
sent, he must only obey the call of the Church of England ; and upon 
this they dragged him by force before the bed of the king. He here 
renewed his remonstrances ; but with tears in his e^es, the king conjured 
him to take compassion on him ; for if the Archbishopric was not im- 
mediately filled, he felt convinced that he must die. Then all cried out, 
* Thou wilt not put the king's life in jeopardy ? Considerest thou not 
how important it is, that a man such as thou, shouldest be now at the 
head of the Church ; and wilt thou take upon thyself all that will come 
upon the Church of England by thy refusal V In his distress, Anselm 
turned himself to the two Monks who accompanied him, Baldwin of 
Toumay, and Eustachius. * You help me,' he sighed ; but Baldwin 
answered, * If it be the will of God that thou shouldest be Archbishop, 
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who are we that we should strire against God V At length the king 
commanded all present to cast themselves down before Anselm, and en- 
treat him to spare him. They then became impatient — * The crosier 
here,' they cried out, seized Anselm by both arms, and dragged and 
thrust him to the bed of the king, from which the latter already stretched 
forth the crosier. It was of no avail that Anselm stuck his hands into 
his bosom. They snatched them out, and held fast the left hand that 
it might not assist the right ; still convulsively he the more firmly closed 
his right hand. In spite of all their exertions, the Bishops were unable 
to force the hand open ; only for a moment the forefinger gave way. 
They at once seized the opportunity to press the crosier between the 
finger and the thumb, and then clasped it and the fist in their hands, 
80 that he could not let the former fall. Scarcely was this effected when 
the shout resounded, ' Long life to our new Archbishop/ The Clergy 
exultingly poured forth the 'Te Deum.' The Bishops raised Anselm 
in their arms, and carried him into the nearest Church, m order to thank 
God for the accomplished election, although Anselm continually ex- 
claimed, * It is worth nothing, what you are doing, it is worth nothing !' 
The Divine Service was scarcely over, when he immediately returned to 
the King, in order to protest against the election ; and when the Bishops 
and the assembled nobles accompanied him to his house, he once more 
explained to them the reasons for his refusal. * Consider,' says he, 
'what you are undertaking! if the field of the Church of £nglana is to 
be cultivated, two of the strongest oxen must draw the plough — the 
King and the Archbishop— the former by his worldly authority and rule, 
the latter by spiritual instruction and guidance. The one (Lanfranc) 
you have lost ; the other in the full wildness of youth is still yoked to 
the plough, and with this are you willing to harness together, an old 
weak sheep ? Take heed I lest the wildness of the ox drag not the sheep 
through hedges of thorns and brambles ; it will lose its mUk, its wool. 
The lambs which I should nourish with the word of God, will perish, 
and the ox will not rest, even until he hath hanged or butchered the 
sheep.' Anselm was so exhausted with all these proceedings, that when 
at mid-day some friends from the neighbourhood visited him, to whom 
the tidings had arrived, thev found him lying in a fainting fit, and were 
obliged to sprinkle him with water to restore him to himself." 

It is not difficulty even with the miserable notions about ecclesi- 
astical rank and patronage which our times have encouraged^ to 
understand the sincerity of the fears expressed by the archbishop 
elect. It was certain that a king who had persisted against the 
remonstrances of his nobles in keeping the see of Canterbury vacant 
for four years^ that he might plunder its revenues^ would not leave 
the future possessor of those revenues in peace. Nor was anything 
to be hoped from the effect of a repentance, which the terA)rs of 
death only had suggested. It was not the first time that fear had 
imposed on WilUam Rufus a restraint, to which his heart gave no 
assent. During his father's lifetime he had assumed a character 
of respectful obedience, which contrasted favourably with the reck- 
less wOfulness of his elder brother, and had gained by his dissimu- 
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lation the thnme of England for a fewaf d. Again^ he had made a 
fair show of moderation and justice, when he wished to propitiate 
his Saxon subjects and to retain the countenance of the venerable 
archbishop, whom all men honoured. But as soon as Lanfhinc 
was dead, and Duke Robert's rival claim set aside, the real nature 
of the king disnlayed itself, and men shuddered at the hardihood 
with which he boldly avowed his contempt for all things human or 
divine. It could not then be hoped that the impressions of a sick 
bed would be more lasting than the habitual restraints of former 
hypocrisv ; however fair his promises, it was but too probabk that 
he would rise from his couch to enter on a renewed course of vio* 
lence, and that the Church would speedily excite his cupidity, eren 
if she did not oppose his power. 

It is not, however, in the quarrel between Anselm and Bufiis 
that the development of the principles, for which the primate con- 
tended, is to be sought. Under any circumstances, a conflict migbt 
have arisen between the saintly bishop and the rapacious Nonnan, 
whose life was devoted alternately to the excitements of the chase 
and the care of replenishing his exchequer out of his subject^ 
purses. And it might have been thought perhaps that with the 
death of William the struggle would have ceased. So for a time 
men supposed. But when the new king had established hia popii- 
krit^, the old opposition between feudal rights and ecclesiastical 
privileges revived. The archbishop had indeed been recalled from 
his exile, and honourably received by prince and people; but Henry 
was determined to maintain the customs of the realm, and abide by 
the precedents he drew from the history of times in which the 
Conqueror and Lanfranc had lived. Anselm was more than ever 
resolved to uphold ecclesiastical rights, for he had spent a part of 
his first exile at Rome, and had renewed all the feelings of sympathy 
with the oppressed^ which earl;^ associations and national prepoa- 
sessions had implanted in his mind. He had been present in the 
Council, at which sentence of excommunication had been declared 
against all enemies of holy Church, all laymen giving investiture of 
benefioesi all who presumed to accept such investitures, and all who 
should consecrate ecclesiastics thus invested. He had been a wit* 
ness of the v^ement indignation with which the Bishop of Luoea 
at that Council had inveighed against the oppressors of the Church 
in England, and he had heard the loud acclamations with which 
the decrees of excommunication had been received.* Fortified .with 
these resolutions, and firm in his own sense of duty to the Cfaurdi, 
Anselm boldly declared to the king, before he had been many days 
in England, that he would not continue to reside there, unless 
Henry would obey the Pope in the matter of investitttrea* The 

* His prmentes ftdmiu; hmc conspeximiu ; his, «b auTenis, Fiat, Fiat» 
acdsmari aadiyliniis, et in his consummatum oofnciUuiu scimut.— Eadmeri HisL 
Not. Ub. IL 
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result of that declaration was the second exile of the archbishop, 
from which he did not return until the controversy was finally 
settled, and the power of granting investitures renounced by the 
king. 

No one can study the life of Anselm as a mere tale of the olden 
time. Very interesting no doubt is the relation of his faithful 
attendant and biographer Eadmer, of the strange scenes at which 
he was present with his honoured master. But as we read it, our 
thoughts are diverted unconsciously to the struggle between the 
same powers in which our own age is so deeply interested. Won- 
derfully we have seen in almost every part of Europe arise the 
ecclesiastical principles, which the philosophers of the revolutionary 
era believed to be utterly crushed. Everywhere a claim is made 
for rights and liberties long withheld by the secular power; scruples 
of conscience are pleaded, which the latitudinarians first ridicule, 
then resist, and soon perhaps will punish. In one place the duty 
of the clergy to withhold Christian rites from the impenitent is 
denied ; in another, the Church is forbidden to educate her chil- 
dren; in a third, the rights of patronage are abused, so as to 
thrust into places of authority the very men who are certain to be- 
tray their trust. It ought to be no matter of surprise that now^ as 
in the eleventh century, this latter subject should be deemed a 
matter of vital importance. Our only human security for the right 
decision of any question lies in the promotion of fit persons to the 
government of tne ecclesiastical state. So long as the body re- 
mains sound, it may be aUe to reject heretical conclusions proposed 
to it ; it mav retain a negative power of inestimable importance, 
but it is unable to act ; it is crippled for all great works of religion 
and charity; its energies are deadened by those who ought to 
cherish them; for want of leaders, the very zeal of the men who 
would defend the Church is turned oftentimes into tumultuous 
agitation. These are no theoretical difKculties ; we have witnessed 
them amongst ourselves ; in almost every age the Church has de- 
plored the consequences of the too successful policr^, whereby the 
world has converted her endowments into rewards for traitors to 
her cause. If in former times mailed barons angrily refused to 
free ecclesiastics from the incidents of a feudal tenure, we have 
beard in our day the first minister of the Crown describe his rights 
of patronage as nothing more than an element of his power, and 
almost avow the extent to which he would be influenced in his 
nomination of a bishop of the Church by the vote to be expected 
from his nominee in the House of Lords. If the Norman kings 
could venture to intrude into the government of a religious house 
an uneducated and unworthy kinsman of some powerful retainer, 
we have been told by the great law officer of the Crown that the ^ 
sovereign might raise a convicted felon to the episcopal bench. 
There is seareely an instance of seeular usurpation to be met with 
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in the eleventh century to which we could not find a parallel at this 
day, with this important distinction, that the kings of the Norman 
and Plantagenet lines could plead a justification for their arbitrary 
acts, which our statesmen cannot allege. Their system was a 
military one ; the stability of their thrones actually depended on 
the number of men they could bring into the field, and to no other 
source could they look for men than to the lords of the great fiefs, 
who did homage to the Crown. If these fiefs should cease to 
furnish their contingents, the monarch might at once become a 
prisoner in his rival's dungeon, or a knight-errant in quest of 
foreign adventure. It was not unnatural then, at a time when 
bishops and abbots owned broad lands in every part of the realm, 
that the sovereign should be anxious to take security for the defence 
of his throne ; nor was it strange that the barons should refase to 
allow their spiritual compeers an exemption from the burthen to 
which their own lordships were subject. It is to be remembered^ 
too, that the Church wielded a temporal power of tremendous ex- 
tent. It was well known that the first monarch in Europe had 
been compelled to beg three days for admittance to the castle, in 
which the pope was sojourning, under the rigours of a wintry sky; 
it was no secret that the Bishop of Rome claimed the authority to 
depose crowned heads, and grant away whole empires at his will. 
There was cause then for suspicion of the power of the Church in 
the eleventh centunr^ which our own statesmen cannot allege; if 
the oppressions of William Bufus and his successor were indefen- 
sible, we shall be still more at a loss for excuses in behalf of the 
encroachments of the politicians who administer in our own times 
the nominal power of the Crown. 

It is more material, perhaps, to compare the conduct of the 
Church in those days with the attitude assumed by our own body 
in its resistance to secular usurpation. We are met at once by the 
fact, that the vast majority of ecclesiastics in high authority acqui- 
esced in the royal prerogative with a servility, to which even our 
own degenerate days offer no parallel. Anselm was almost alone; 
if a few personal friends be excepted, he had no one to stand by 
him, when he was constrained by his duty to God to oppose bis 
Sovereign's will. Whatever may be thought of the tendency re- 
cently evinced among us to favour royal prerogative and civil 
jurisdiction over the Church, it is impossible for an impartial 
reader of Ansel m's history to deny the existence of that tendency 
in a more offensive form among the Bishops who followed the 
Court of our Norman kings. Thus Eadmer concludes his account 
of a stormy interview between Henry I. and the Archbishop. 
'^ Thus passed much on these subjects ; but all may be summed 
up by saying that the Bishops and great nobles continued to bandy 
words and vie with one another in obeying the king's will in every 
particular, as they had done under a former sovereign ; and above 
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all^ in urging resistance to the Boman Pontiff. So Anselm re- 
tnrned home^ seeking to please Goo in all things^ and mourning 
with a heavy heart over the oppressions of the Church of England." 
But if the conduct of the great is so darkly painted in the histories 
of the times^ a happy contrast appears (we could wish that the 
same contrast were discernible amongst ourselves), in the behaviour 
of the people at large. Incidental notices of manifestations of 
popular feeling lead us to conclude that the general sympathy of 
the lower orders was with the injured Archbishop. When he left 
England^ and when he returned again from exile, he was attended 
by vast multitudes of citizens and country people testifying their 
reverence and admiration. The notorious violence of William Rufus 
could not prevent the crowds who attended the abode of the court 
from denouncing the treachery of the Prelates, and openly offering 
tokens of respect and veneration to their victim. His faithful 
friend, who witnessed the devotion even of the rude soldiery to the 
holy Bishop, could not refrain from consoling himself with the re- 
collection of the old sajring, " Vox Populi, Vox Dei." 

It is not our purpose in these pages to enter on the wide question 
of the Papal supremacy. It was at all events the form in which 
the unity of the Church was presented to mankind at the time of 
which we speak ; it concentrated the opposition to violence, 
simony, and worldliness ; its claim was denied, not by reformers, 
or by theologians, but by spoilers and timeservers. ' We are bound 
therefore to judge of men's conduct, not so much by their denial or 
acceptance of a novel theory in church government, as by their obe- 
dience to what was in fact the recognized symbol of religious unity 
and authority in Europe. Of that power itself the history of S. 
Anselm gives us a less favourable idea than its subjects have some- 
times endeavoured to propagate. With all his devotion to the See 
of Rome, the Archbishop could not but perceive that the king's 
ambassadors were treated with a degree of complaisance, to which 
their master's conduct had by no means entitled them ; so grievous 
were the delays he experienced, that he actually left Rome on one 
occasion, and took refuge at Lyons in despair of obtaining relief 
from the tardy Pontiff. We have alluded before to the Council, in 
which Reinger, Bishop of Lucca, interrupted the proceedings of the 
Synod with an indignant protest against the indifference displayed 
to the wrongs of the suffering Church of England and its saintly 
Archbishop. It must be owned that Anselm did more for the au- 
thority of the Pope than was done by the Papacy for him. His 
firmest friends were found not at Rome, but at Bee, at Rouen, and 
at Lyons. What we miss in our own struggles for the faith of the 
Church is the sympathy of our fellow Christians throughout 
Europe, far more than the support which in other times we might 
have had^from the thunders of the Vatican. It is indeed our grie- 
vous loss to be so insulated and cut off from the communion of the 
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faithful ; but that inftulation we must in all nnoerity charge upon 
the Roman See as the result of its arrogant hoBtility to all that 
refused to acknowledge its unfounded claim. We may lament 
that an Archbishop of Canterbury cannot now take his honooraUe 
place at an European Council ; we may grieve that no word of help 
eomes to us across the seas in our contest with the Latitudinariaa 
foe ; but let the blame be cast where it ought to lie ; — on the lordly 
Poiitiffs^ who have imposed unauthorized terms of communioniand 
by their act have divided the Church of Chbist. 

We have said nothing of the book^ whose title we have prefixed 
to this article ; but we are glad of the opportunity to recommead 
it to our readers as an impartial and disoriminating review of 
Anselm's history. We have had no opportunity of comparing the 
translation with Hasse's book; but the translator does not piofett 
to have made a literal version. His own aim was ''to offend 
neither Boman CathoUc nor Protestant/' in which we hopeUutlie 
has succeeded. Perhaps his object has been gained at theexpeDieof 
occasionally suppressing features of interest belonging to the reli- 
gious character of the times^ which we think that he might have 
introduced without fear of offence, and with some increase of hiir 
torical fidelity.* However, we are glad on the whole to express 
our approval of the work, as being free from that patronising tone 
of apology and extenuation, in which modem eodesiastical biogra- 
phies are too often found to abound. 

We extract the account of Anselm^s death, which is taken (with 
some omissions) literally from Eadmer's life. 

''He never left Canterbury after Michaelmas 1108. All food wis 
nauseous to him : it was with an effort that he could eat aoythin^i 
which indeed rather irritated bis stomach, than strengthened him. His 
sickness continued for half a year, yet he attended to his duties u well 
as he was able. Indeed it was no longer possible for him to go into the 
Church on foot ; but he was daily carried there in a chair, ' for eTen 
only to be present at this holy service.t particularly contributed to his 
edification. Towards the end of his life, his attendants in vain at- 
tempted to keep him away, because every time he was fatigued by it. 
He yielded to them only on the fifth day before his death. 

" This was on the Friday before Passion Week in 1 109. AfUr that 
time he lay still in his bed and addressed words of pious exhortation to 
every one who visited him. On Palm Sunday, one of those present 
said it seemed that he would keep this Easter at the Court of a different 
Master from that of his earthly king. 'It seems so,' he replied, 'and 

* We do not leewhy Mr. Turner should detcribe the Biihops of Hereford ad 
Salisbnry as " asking pardon *' of Anselm, which he '* solemnly imparted " to then, 
when the original has " poenitentiam apud ilium agentes," and ** absolvit eos in 
quadam Eccfesiola, &c." Surely absolution is both a reoognixed and a jnsUfiabk 
expression. . . 

t Attamen consecrationi Dominici Corporis, quod speciali quodsm derotiontt 
affectu Tenerabatur, interesse desiderans, singulis diebus illuc se in sellft faciebtt 
deferri. Bad. Vita S. Ant. 
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I shall gladly obey His call» yet I sliould also feel grateful, if he would 
graat me a longer time with yon, and it could be permitted me to solve 
a question in which I now feel a lively interest : 'on the origin of the 
soul.' If I could only enjoy a little food I might again recover, for 
with the exception of external weakness I feel no pain.' But on 
Tuesday evening his words were no longer intelligible : thus his voice 
was dead. Then Radnlf, Bishop of Rochester, asked him whether he 
would not once more impart a blessing and absolution to hie present and 
absent children, to the king and queen, as well as to the people of the 
land which were under his spiritual government. He at once raised 
himself up, made a sien of the cross with hia right hand, and sunk on 
his bed, with his head on his breast. After midnight as the brothers 
were chanting early matins in the Cathedral, one of those who watched 
about him, took the Gospel book and read to him the passion text which 
was customarily introduced in the service of that day. When he came 
to the words, * Ye are they which have ' continued with Me, in My 
temptation, and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My Father hath 
appointed unto Me, that ye may eat and drink at My table in My 
kingdom,' (S. Luke xxii. 28 — 30,) Anselm began to breathe more 
heavily.'*' They immediately assembled the brothers, and prayed for 
him in silence. At the morning dawn on the Wednesday before Easter, 
21st April, 1109, in the 76th year of his lile, and the 16th of his Pon- 
tificate, he fell asleep, and on Maunday Thursday, was buried in the 
Cathedral at Lanfranc's head 



ALLIES; ON THE ULTRAMONTANE THEORY. 

The See of S. Peter, the Rack of the Church, the Source of Juris^ 
diction, and the centre of Unity. By Thomas William Allies, 
M.A., Author of ''The Church of England cleared from the 
Charge of Schirai.'' London : Burns and Lambert. 1850. 

It is not difficult in our days, for any one who wishes it, to have 
access to the public through the medium of the press ; but most 
persons will acknowledge that a man who is getting up a subject 
ought not, on all accounts, to use the art of book-making as a 
means of clearing his own mind at each stage of his education. It 
may be matter of curiosity to some, but the world at large has no 
interest in knowing the elementary processes of any man's reli- 
gious training, until he has become indeed an historical character. 
The readiness, however, of some men to put into print just what 
they happen to be blinking at the moment, can hardly, on some 
subjects, be regarded as a venial offence — a vanity, or a thought- 

* A circuiDstanoe has been omitted from the biographer's graphic relation, which 
•we supply. Sensimus enm jam jam obitamm, et de lecto super dlicinm et cineres 
positus est. 
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Ies8ne88. When the book you are writing is on the gravest of all 
matters, and the interest proportionably solemn and engrossing, 
the premature and unqualified essayist might profitably reflect that 
what he confidently publishes as a learned and true condnsion in 
1848 may be read by hundreds who will not have the opportunity 
of learning from him in 1850 that he was altogether wrong two 
years before. 

Mr. Allies, on the very title page of his present Essay in defence 
of the Popedom, reminds us of the fact that he is the ''Author of 
the Church of England cleared from the Charge of Schism/' Last 
year another, and enlarged, edition of this work was on sale — 
amended in some of its parts, and made more of a whole, than in 
its primary or crude state, its " first edition/' We have had the 
curiosity to lay the two works side by side, the recent defence of the 
Church of England, and the present defence of the Church of 
Rome ; and we need, certainly, desire nothing more as a reply to 
the latter than what is furnished by the former — unless indeed the 
perusal, in succession, of two such works of one writer might so 
shock the confidence of the inquirer that it would be charitable to 
direct his theological reading into some other channel. 

The tone adopted by Mr. AUies in each of his Essays is aingn- 
larly the same. In the present, he protests (p. 22) that ** he can- 
not imagine how any candid mind" can draw any other conclusions 
than he now draws from the teits which seem to support the Ro- 
man theory ! And again, (p. 32) he says, '' I see not that the 
most vigorous defender'' of the Popedom ever claimed for it greater 
Savour than the great Council of Chaloedon '' of its own accord'' 
conceded ! In Us former Essay, after a much ampler review of the 
very same facts, he makes the same appeal to '' candour," in the 
very opposite direction. His words were, '^ Let any one of candour 
consider these acts of Chalcedon" (Church of England cleared^ 
p. 134, 1st. edit.), and again^ ''I see not how it is possible to avoid 
the conclusion, that the power of the first See, even as its most 
zealous occupant viewed it, was quite different from that power 
which was set up in the middle ages "I Is a man capable of form- 
ing, or justified in propounding, opinions on such subjects aa these, 
who can thus write on both sides in so strangely brief a period ? 
Immediately Mr. Allies thinks he sees a point ** he cannot conceive 
the possibility" of any one else not seeing as he sees, although (if 
his present self-confidence did not obliterate all memory of his re- 
cent self), he would be able, at least by a little effort, to believe 
that another view might honestly and *^ candidly" be taken ; for 
whatever others may think of his previous career, he would not 
wish himself to place it in so cruel and ignominious a light. 

But while we have felt it our duty thus, in limine, to deprecate 
such a style as this, we have not been deterred by Mr. Allies' tone 
from attempting to do justice to his reasoning. It wiU be neoes- 
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sary, io order to see the argument in its own lights to omit the 
consideration of those sarcastic^ passionate, or ad captandum allu- 
sions to the controversy in our own Church as to the authority and 
power of the de facto Tribunal of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes. 
It would occupy us at too much length, and divert our attention 
too^ from the subject before us, viz. the claim of the Bishop of 
Rome to be, by divine right, "The Source of Jurisdiction, 
AND the Centre of Unity" to all Christians. It is the more 
necessary to keep to this, on the present occasion, because Mr. 
Allies thinks himself just now particularly clear on the subject of 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Allies lays it down that the power of the Pope is ''supreme," 
in the following sense (p. 21) ; ''It embraces the whole flock as 
well as the different sheep ; the Church collectively as well as its 
members distributively. It reaches to every need which can arise 
.... it cannot be limited by any power over which it is appointed 
itself to rule. Yet is it tempered by that* one condition laid upon 
it by our Lord at its institution, ' Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
Me mare than these/ more than James, and more than John ?" 

In his chapter on " the Churches witness to this primacy," he 
8ays,t " on the other side, no intelligible view as to the origin and 
maintenance of mission and jurisdiction in the Church can even be 
presented to the mind. You search in vain for any antagonist sys- 
tem which will hold together, and not run up into confusion and 
anarchy." And then at the close of his essay he places in contra- 
position the Papal primacy, and the royal, as if the only conceiva- 
ble alternatives, t 

One would think, from this, that Mr. Allies had never heard of 
the Great Patriarchal System of the first centuries of Christianity — 
a system which certainly held together with tolerable consistency 
for five or six hundred years at least — according to which system 
the " power of the keys" was believed to be imparted in ordination 
— ^and the right to exercise that power regulated by the canons of 
the Church in synod. Our patience we own is not a little tried by 
the modern artifice of controversy which affects to deal with " mis- 
sion'* and "jurisdiction," as distinct gifts of the Holy Ghost, a 
theory simply absurd. All parties capable of apprehending the con- 
troversy between ourselves and Rome are agreed that the power of 
necessaiy jurisdiction of souls is included in the gift of the Holy 
Ghost imparted in Holy Orders. All parties are agreed, that 
"mission" and the exercise of "jurisdiction'* must be derived 
from the Church. The papal system makes the Pope the repre- 
sentative of the Church, and his decrees supreme ; the Catholic, 
patriarchal system makes the Synod the representative of the 
Church, and canons the expressions of her will. These surely are 
two intelligible systems ; and when a man who has just adopted 

• Peculiarly exhibited by Pope Alexander VI. ? f Page 118. t Page 158. 
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the papal system delibentelj protests that he knows no other sys- 
tem that even can be imagined, or '' presented to the mind/' one is 
led natnrally to think he never heard of that system on irhidi 
through the early ^:eA, the whole Church proceedled. Bat we are 
sorry to say, that Mr. Allies h4U had the Catholic system very 
plainly '' presented to his mind;'' and he has qaoted Bossnet's 
great defence of that system, and in his ** Church of Engknd 
deared," he has shown not only a perfect oomprehensioa d the 
Gallican adherenee to the canons of the Cathdic Church, and the 
Oriental steadfastnesa in every age against Roman pretensions— 
but has intimated that the Church of England by its still greater 
carefulness against the excesses even of the Primacy of Bomc^ occa- 
pied a still more defensible position than either the Gallicans or the 
Orientals. We quote the following from Mr. Allies' former bodc: 

'*What the ultramontane theory is, we see from Bellannine. It 
proclaims that the government of the Church is a monarchy, coDcen- 
trating in one person aD the powers bestowed by Christ upon the 
AposUes. In this the student of history is bound to declare that it 
stands in point-blank contradiction to the decrees of General Comcils^ 
to the sentiments of the Fathers, and the whole practioe of the Charch 
lor the first sii hundred years ; for mudi longer indeed thaai this, bnt 
this is enough. Well may Bossuet ask, ' if the infallible anthsritj of 
the Boman Pontiff is of force by itself before the consent of the 
Church, — to what purpose was it that Bishops should be summoned 
from the farthest regions of the earth, at the cost of such fatignes and 
expense, and Churches be deprived of their Pastors, if the whole power 
resided in the Boman Pontiff? If what he believed or taught was 
immediately the supreme and irrevocable law, why did he not himself 
pronounce sentence ? Or if he pronounced it, wfar are Bishops called 
together and wearied out, to do again what is idready done, and to pass 
a judgment on the supreme judgment of the Church? Would act this 
be fruitless? But all Christians have imbibed with their feith the 
conviction, that, in important dissensions^ the whole Churdi ought to 
be convoked and heard. All therefore understand that the oertain, 
ddiberate. and complete declaratum of the truth is seated not in the 
Pope alone, but in the Church spread everywhere.' ' This too is cer- 
tain, that when General Councils have been holden, the sentence of the 
Roman Pontiff has generally preceded them ; for undoubtedly Celestine, 
Leo, Agatho, Gregory the Second, Adrian the First, had pronoanced 
sentence, when the third, fourth, sixth, seventh Councils were held. 
What was desired therefore was, not a Council for the Pontiff aboot to 
give judgment, but, afler he had given judgment, the force of a certsin 
and insuperable authority.' 

" In fact, on this theory, as we have seen above, 8. Cyprian, S. 
FirmiUan, S. Hilary of Arks, the African Bishops in 426, the Fathers 
of Chalcedon in 451, in passing their famous 2Sth Canon, the Fathers 
of Ephesus in 431, in passing their 8th, the Fathers of Constantinople 
in 381, in passing their 2nd and 3rd Canons, and in the synodal letter 
addressed to the Pope and the Western Bishops, the Fathers of Nioes, 
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in passing their 6th, nay, all ancient Councils whaterer, in all their form 
and mode of proceeding, were the most andadous of rebels. But what 
are we to say about the language of S. Gregory? Did he then betray 
those rights of S. Peter, which he held dearer than his life ? When 
he wrote to Eulogius of Alexandria, 'If your Holiness calls me 
Universal Pope, you deny that you are yourself what you admit me to 
he — ^unirersal. But this God forbid : are we to receive Thomassin's 
explanation, that he meant, as Patriarch, he was not universal, but, as 
Pope, he was, all the while? or when he says to the same, 'in rank 
you are my brother, in character my father,' was Eulogius at the same 
time, as Bellarmine will have it, merely his deputy ? 

" * In the beginning, Peter set up the Patriarch of Alexandria, and of 
Antioch, who, receiving authority from the Pontiff (of Rome), presided 
over almost all Asia' and Africa, and could create Archbishops, who 
could afterwards create bishops.' And this, it appears, is the key 
which is to be applied to the whole history of the early Church. Those 
Bishops, Metropolitans, Exarchs, and Patriarchs, throughout the East, 
who had such a conviction of the Apostolic authority residing in them- 
selves as governors of the Church, who showed it in every Council in 
which they sat, who expressed it so freely in their writings and letters : 
S. Au^stine, again, in the West, himself a host, who speaks of a cause 
decided by the Roman Pontiff being reheard, of ' the wholesome autho- 
rity of General Councils,' who assents to S. Cjrprian's proposition, that 
* every Bishop can no more be judged by another, than he himself can 
judge another,' with the single hmitation, 'certainly, I imagine, in 
those questions which have not yet been thoroughly and completely 
settled ;' who, in a question of disputed succession, which more than 
any other required such a tribunal as the Papal, had it existed, appeals 
not to the authority of the Roman See, but to the testimony of the 
whole Church spread everywhere, not mentioning that See pre-eminently; 
or when he does mention ' the See of Peter, in which Anastasius now 
sits,' mentioning likewise ' the See of James, in which John now sits :' 
— all these were nothing more, at the same time, than the Pope's 
delegates, and received through him their jurisdiction. 

'' Can a claim be true which is driven to shifts such as this for its 
maintenance ? Or can the truth of Christianity and the unity of the 
Church rest upon a falsehood ? Is infidelity itself in such a ' hopeful 
position,' as regards Christianity, that it is really come to this, that we 
must either receive a plain and manifest usurpation, or be cast out of 
the house and kingdom of God 7 That we must reject the witness 
and history of the first six hundred years of the Church's life on the 
one hand, or be plunged into the abyss of infidelity on the other ? If 
it be true that the Pope is Monarch of the Church, which is the pre- 
sent Papal theory, the Church of England is in schism. If it be not 
true, she is at least clear of that fatal mark. All that is required for her 
position is the maintenance of that Nicene Constitution which we have 
heard S. Leo solemnly declare was to last to the end of the world, viz. 
that every province of the Church be governed by its own Bishops 
under its own Metropolitan. And who then but will desire that the 
successor of S. Peter should hold S. Peter's place ? Will the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, or the Archbishop of Moscow, or the Primate of 
Canterbury, so much as think of assuming it ? Be this our answer 

vol. X. II 
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when we are accused of not really holding that article of the Creed 
' one Catholic and Apostolic Church.' Let the Bishop of Borne re- 

2uire of us that honour and power which he possessed at the Sjnod of 
)halcedon, that, and not a totally different one under the same name^ 
and we shall he in schism when we do not yield it At present we 
have no farther separated from him than to fall back on the constitution 
of the Church of the Martyrs and the Fathers.*' 

Our readers will naturally ask^ by what possible means the writer 
of such sentences as these has persuaded himself^ (without any 
attempt to reply to^ or explain his former self), to abandon a posi- 
tion held by all the saints and doctors and martyrs of the first 
six hundred years. By his own showing, '' We must reject the 
witness and history of the first six hundred years of the Church's 
life on the one hand, or be plunged into the abyss of infidelity on 
the other/' if we adopt the Boman hypothesis. It might be in- 
structive to be told which choice he has made. But haa "ilr. 
Allies, in his present work, shown some new reading — some fresh 
array of primitive and Catholic authorities — to account for hia mar- 
vellous change? Not in the least. He has singularly hovered 
around the old quotations, and those not the most recondite. S. 
Cyprian's and the other few expressions culled from the ante-Nicene 
period, the canons of Sardica, and Chalcedon, the anniversary ser- 
mons of Pope Leo, and the like. The only difierence seems that 
by the assistance of a fresh translation of some old passages, and 
italicizing the text in different places, he has brought out a different 
meaning, or supposes he has done so. For example : 

In his former work we had, of course, over and over again the 
sentence of S. Cyprian, " Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis 
in solidum pars tenetur.'' This he translated, ** The episcopate is 
one ; it is a whole in which each enjoys full possession.'^ In the 
present essay, Mr. A. again favours us with this rather obscure 
quotation, in every instance taking care to translate the words '' in 
solidum'' by " without division of the whole." Now, " in solidum" 
siinply means " in full,'' and S. Cyprian is affirming that every 
bishop has in his episcopacy a full and whole possession, without 
detracting or receiving from others. Mr. Allies quoted it in the 
former essay as a good Anglican passage; in the present, he makes 
it into a sort of half Boman one, by help of his improved transla- 
tion. The same tenderness of the supremacy of the Boman pontiff 
induces Mr. Allies to make Leo I., in his sermon largely quoted, 
just concede episcopal power as a "privilege" to other bishops. 
Leo is distinctly asserting that the might or fulness of the apostolic 
power was given to all the apostles, though first to S. Peter. Mr. 
AUies has the assurance to translate " vis potestatis" by the words 
the ** privilege of this power I" Indeed, by these means and by the 
aid of the blind eagerness with which Mr. A. has pursued his task, 
he has actually missed the sense and drift oi the whole sermon of 
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Leo, who betrays no knowledge of the theory which Mr. Allies has 
adopted and tried to fasten on his words. Leo says lofty things 
indeed of S. Peter, as the original representative of the whole apos- 
tolate, bat says not a word about his peculiar prerogative having 
descended to the Roman See. Had he entertained such an idea, it 
is not too much to say that this was the time to put it forth, and yet 
he only humbly adds in the last sentence, that the interment of the 
apostle in Rome was a peculiarly happy thing for the Roman Church. 

Bat we must give one or two other examples of Mr. Allies^ 
manner of treating this very solemn controversy ; and it is the more 
to be noticed, because Mr. A. has been veiy free in denouncing the 
unfairness of controversy, and parading his own equanimity in 
opposition to the alleged disingenuousness of De Maistre and 
tiiomassin on the one side, and Bingham on the other. (See 
Church of England cleared, p. 12.) 

"In the year 325,'' (says Mr. Allies) ''at the great Nicene 
Council, the pre-eminent authority of the Bishops of Rome, Aleit- 
andria, and Antioch, is acknowledged ; the former of these being 
referred to as a type, to sanction a claim of the latter over his sub- 
ject bishops, and it is stated that the Roman Church always had 
the primacy.'' Now to say that the Bishop of Rome is referred to 

la^type^'f " ~ " 



as a " type for the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, would be 
simply the language of ridiculous affectation, were it not that the 
word " type," when used in this way, has acquired (as Mr. Allies 
is aware) a peculiar and technical sense in the Roman system. It 
is a cant word by the help of which the Roman controversialist con- 
verts an ordinary phrase, implying an ordbary idea, into a tran- 
scendentalism; so that where an ancient father has spoken of S. Peter 
as a figure or representative of all Bishops, (just as any oneof a class, 
especially the more eminent, may be addressed as standing for the 
whole, when what is said to one is applicable to all), the fashion 
has been to use the ambiguous term " type,'' which may be stretched 
to imply " exemplar," or " model." So it is not by accident Mr. 
Allies here says the Bishop of Rome was referred to as a " type." 
The example, or instance, of the Roman Jurisdiction is indeed 
alluded to, in one brief line, but that is all ; not one word is said 
about the ''type" which Mr. Allies would so significantly hint. 
But this is not the worst of this " quotation." The declaration 
further ventured on by Mr. Allies, that the Nicene Canons " stated 
that the Bishop of Rome always had the Primacy " is very revolt- 
ing. If the fact were so, it would not go to prove the " Supre- 
macy" now demanded : but the truth is — and Mr. Allies knows it 
— that no such words are to be found in any of the ancient copies 
of the Nicene Canons. The attempted reference to the works of 
S. Leo (who lived above a hundred years later) is utterlv disgrace- 
ful. It compels us to adopt the warning which Mr. Allies once 
gave the readers of De Maistre, " never to trust his references 
without verifying them." 
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One more quotation from Mr. Allies shall suffice us for the pre- 
sent. Without saying one word of the well known fact that 
Gregory I. disclaimed and denounced the title of Universal Bishop 
— a fact referred to by Mr. Allies in his former book as the *' most 
remarkable prophecy in history/' — ^he now quietly adduces that 
great Pope as the asserter practically of the power which^ in 
words, he disclaimed. 



From Mr. Allies' Present Eeeay, 

- " To all who know the Gospel, 
it is manifest that the charge of 
the whole Church was entrusted 
by the voice of the Lord to the 
holy Apostle Peter, chief of all 
the Apostles. For to him is said, 
* Peter, lorest thou Me? feed My 
sheep.' To him is said, ' Behol<lL 
Satan hath desired to sift you,' 
&c. To him is said, ' Thou art 
Peter,' &c. Lo, he hath received 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
the power of binding and loosing 
is given to him, the care of the 
whole Church is committed to him 
and the Primacy, and yet he is 
not called UniTersal Apostle." " S. 
Gregory well knew that in his own 
simple title, 'Gregory,. Bishop, 
Servant of the Servants of God,' 
every thing was conveyed ; he was 
pre-eminently the Bishop, and 
needed not the titles Ecumenical 
Patriarch, or Universal Apostle, 
to set forth his charge of Supreme 
Shepherd. S. Gresory, like all 
his predecessors, and all his suc- 
cessors, was well assured that the 
Rock was that single point of the 
Church which could never be 
moved. 'Who is ignorant,' says 
he, ' that the holy Church is es- 
tablished on the firmness of the 
chief of the Apostles, who in his 
name expressed the firmness of 
his mind, being called Peter from 
theRock?'"— pp. 94, 95. 



From " the Churdi of England 
Cleared.'* 

" I cannot but consider S. 6r^ 
gory's words to contain one of the 
most remarkable prophecies to be 
found in history ; for this sssnm- 
ing the title and exercisbg tlie 
power of universal Pope his te- 
tually led not only to the oodcco- 
tration of all executive power in 
the Roman See, but to the counb- 
tion, among its warmest partistns, 
that the whole existence of tbe 
Church depends on the single See 
of Rome."— p. 163, note. The 
words alluded to by this Dote are 
these : 

S. Gregory says : "I do not con- 
sider that an honour by which 1 
acknowledge that my brethren lose 
their own. For my honour is the 
honour of the Universal Church. 
My honour is the unimpsired 
vigour of my brethren. Then am 
I truly honoured, when the true 
honour is not denied to each one 
in his degree. For if your Ho- 
liness calls me Universal Popr, 
you deny that you are yourtelf 
what you admit me to be. Universal, 
But this God forbid. Away with 
words wliich inflate vanity, and 
wound charity. Indeed, in the 
holy Synod of Chalcedon, and by 
the Fathers subsequently, joar 
Holiness knows this was offered 
to my predecessors. Yet none of 
them cnose ever to use this term ; 
that, while in this world they en- 
tertained affection for the honour 
of all Priests, in the hands of 
Almighty God they might guard 
their own." — ^p. 165. 
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If we were to continue this sad Reviewi it would be but to mul- 
tiply specimens of this kind. The strangest versions^ at times, to 
Latm sentences — the oddest methods of printing parts of sen- 
tences in italics apparently not to draw attention to the passages 
marked so much as to draw it off from other sentences not marked, 
and mystify the whole ; the completest reversal of the opinions of 
his former book in the present, even on historical points, without 
explaining why, or answering his former self, (of which his treat- 
ment of the Oriental Church is a pregnant example.)'*' And finally,' 
the ever anxious attempt to make an insignificant^ or paltry sen- 
tence remarkable, by etching it in a separate line, apart by itself. 

Neither will we trust ourselves to speak of that strange moral 
obliouity which permitted Mr. Allies to minister in the Church of 
England for days and weeks after he had written this utter repudi- 
ation of her authority. 



MR. DANIEL WILSON'S FAITH IN DANGER. 

1. Otir Protestant Faith in danger; an Appeal to the Evangelical 
Members of the Church of England in reference to the present crisis. 
By Daniisl Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Islington. London : 
Hatchard and Jackson. 

2. A Letter to the Rev. Daniel fVilson, M.A., Vicar of Islington, 
occasioned by his recent Appeal to the Evangelical Members of t/ie 
Church of England. By William Scott, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Christ Church, Hoxton. Mozley, Parker, Masters. 

We seldom remember to have agreed so much with the writings of 
a person from whom we yet entirely differ, as has happened to us 
in reading Mr. Daniel Wilson's pamphlet. It is not that he over- 
shoots his mark, as sometimes happens to over-zealous partizans, 
for he writes in most measured and well considered terms. But he 
seems compelled, by circumstances, to make admissions, such as we 
may well rejoice to hear. This is' noticed by Mr. Scott in the very 
severe, but temperate rebuke which he administers to the Vicar of 
Islington. Well may Mr. Wilson say that " his Protestant faith," 
— the faith of the (so called) '^ Evangelical Members of the Church 
of England," (he does not pretend to say that it is the faith of the 
Church,) is ''in danger." We accept the omen ; and rejoice to be- 
lieve that it is so. Were there no alternative for the persons 
referred to, but, failing their present faith, to lapse into infidelity, 
we should of course think very differently of the '' crisis " in which 
* See pages 118 of thii Eisay, tnd page 196, flw. of the former. 
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they now find themselves. Bat we are persuaded better things of 
them : when their most creaky vessel goes to pieces, as soon it must 
do^ we trast that they may all find refuge in the true Ark of Catholic 
doctrine. And we are not without hope that even this slender 
article we are inditing, may be, as it were, the life-boat to rescue 
some one or two from perishing in the flood of infideUty, into which 
Evangelicalism threatens to engulf a large proportion of its fol- 
lowers. 

Let us hear Mr. Scott's opinion : 

" Could I look upon the subject of which I am writing as you do, is 
one of mere partv triumph, I would ask for no more cheering and in- 
spiriting description of our progress than your own facts furnish. Tear 
language actually glows and Hves as it recites these the great victories 
of truth. Believe me that it will shed consolation to many a distmsed 
and harassed spirit to learn that, by God's grace, so much hu been 
done, and that as evil spirits of old were compelled to confess Cbkist, 
so now, they who, not in malice, but in ignorance, most vilify sod dis- 
parage it, are compeUed unconsciously to recognize the strange pTeienee 
of some mighty influence at work, for which they cannot account, ud 
whose future successes they tremble to conjecture. Yes, Reverend Sit, 
the very opposite, I beUeve, will be the result of your Appeal from what 
you intended. To me, at any rate, such is its result. In common with 
many others my heart was depressed, and my spirit sinking at present 
difHculties and distresses ; but who shall dare to despair of a work 
which even its enemies thus characterize ? We have seen every element 
of evil mustered against truth : the world and the State have combined 
against us: we ourselves have been found miserably unfaithful: 
we are cast out and made a by-word and a mockery: from onr 
natural guardians we only meet with coldness or reproof :— this is 
one side of the picture. But you have shown us the other ; it is dnwn 
with a master's hand : these admissions are perhi^s extorted from too: 
therefore they are more likely to be true, and we are grateful for being 
reminded of our true position, and consequent duty." 

Again: 

•' In recounting the successes of your opponents, you almost tran- 
scribed the fervid language of the ancient Apologists of the Church. 
Your sketch might stand as a desG|;^ption of the first triumphs of the 
Cross. What you say of the spread of our principles recalls almost 
exactly the terms in which they speak of the propagation of the Gospel 
itself. The parallel has been ui^fed before. In all quarters, high and 
low ; in the schools of philosophy and art ; in the Courts and on the 
Exchan^ ; in Caesar's household and in quiet villages ; in the schools 
of learning and in the poorest seminaries, nay, even in the very families 
of their opponents, men and women, all ages and sexes confessed the 
truth. It might be well for us to remember the words of one of old, 
that * that may not be folly in which so many thousands agree with one 
and the same mind. For if women labour under the weakness of their 
sex, men at least are wise. If youths are easily led away, men of age 
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and maturity have some stability of judgment. If one town is foolish, 
many cities <»mnot be imposed upon ; if a single province, not many 
nations.' So if our colonies as well as our villages ; if the learning of 
our Universities and the simplicity of our children ; if Scotland and 
America, if New Zealand and Newfoundland, are alike bearing the same 
witness, this may be the finger of God. 

" Surely, Reverend Sir, it is not for nothing that this revival has 
grown with such unnatural rapidity, and from such insignificant begin- 
nings. In 1833, as you remind us, it commenced — I am but reciting 
a page of contemporaneous history — and by the private conference of a 
few not very well known clergymen in an obscure country parsonage. 
But surely its progress reculs that of heavenly wisdom, which the 
Church brifgs before us in one of our Lessons : ' I came out as a brook 
from a river, and as a conduit into a garden . . . and so my brook be- 
came a river, and my river became a sea.' " 

It was remarked at the beginningi that we found ourselves 
agreeing marvellously with Mr. Wilson. In all that we say now^ 
it will be our endeavour to keep on the same good terms with him ; 
and for this reason we shall not refer to two very severe castiga- 
tions which Mr. Scott administers to him ; first, for a description 
of the theology of his opponents^ which clearly shows that he has 
not read their writings ; and secondly, for his invoking popular 
passion* and violence as the only protection against the spread of 
these opinions. 

We will confine ourselves to the more amiable portions of Mr. 
Wilson's '^Appeal/' although we may be compelled to suggest 
some material difficulties in the realization of what he proposes. 

First, he tells us^ ^' Prayer must be stirred up amongst us/' i.e., 
his own friends, in order to stop the progress of High Church doc- 
trines; ^'we must dwell less on party differences ;'' ^'let each of us aim 
to acquire a higher tone of personal piety.'' Now in these admoni- 
tions, addressed to our ''evangelical brethren," whether in the Church 
or in " the denominations/' we most fully and heartily concur. It 
has been noticed again and again by dissenting writers, as well as 
by the more honest members of Church-puritans, (including Mr. 
Wilson himself, t) that personal and practical religion was dying 
out very much among them, when " the Tractarian movement " 
commenced. If the " Evangelical . members of the Church " will 

* We are glad to learn from a Correspondent in the Recwd, that there is yet a 
remnant among the ** Evangelicals " who protest against this suggestion. It is high 
time too, surely, for them to discoTer, that in the Education question, and the 
Gorham and Hampden cases, they are merely doing the work of a creedless and irre- 
Ugions majority of the House of Commons, against the Truth and Church of Cuhist. 
t '* The successors cf Venn and Cecil, and Newton and Scott and Milner. while in 
the main holding their doctrines and adopting their views of truth, failed possibly in 
ezMbitihg that holy unction and deep spirituality of mind which characterized 
those eminent servants of Gop, and fitted them to become champions for the truth. 
.. . . Secular duties multiplied. Public institutions rising on every side required 
attention. Large parishes demBaded ceaseless superintendence. This tide of active 
duties was necessarily unfavourable to prayer, deTOtion, separation from the world, 
private meditation, a close walk with GoD.'* 
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adopt Mr. Wilson's hint, we shall indeed be most thankfuL 'RnM 
is the right way of meeting the danger apprehended ; and e^en 
should the result be different from what they anticipate, (as of 
course it would be,) yet the individuals themselves would only have 
the more cause to rejoice. It is, we apprehend, precisely because 
they have ^' aimed to acquire a higher tone of personal piety," that 
''the junior branches of their religious families who had been 
trained from childhood in the fear of 6od," according to the evan- 
gelical model, have forsaken the conventional type of their fathers' 
reUgion, and have become High Churchmen. Evangelicalism was 
a merely temporary phase of religious belief; it could not retain its 
more earnest members : they made trial of it, and worked thw 
way into a better system. The same result, we should expect, will 
follow, should those of their brethren who are left behind adopt 
Mr. Wilson's advice, and cultivate greater spirituality of life, 
eschew the bustle and vain-glorious excitement of the platform, and 
" walk more humbly, more watchfully, more prayerfully." 

In the same strain he says, '' we want closer appeals to be made 
to the conscience from the pulpit/' Precisely : this is what we have 
all along said. Evangelical preaching consists only in generalities; 
it is intensely formd; (what can be so miserable as Simeon's 
skeletons ?) instead of penetrating into the conscience, and 
showing a man what is in him, it merely helped him to ''lay the 
flattering unction to his soul," that he was not as other men are. 
It was through the pulpit that this shallow popular religionism was 
first exposed ; and when Mr. Wilson and his friends begin really 
to deal '' closely " with their people, they will indeed recover their 
influence; and if they do not mdce them red-hot " Protestants," as 
he imagines, they will do what is better, they will make them prac- 
tical Christians, they will '^show them their transgressions and 
short-comings," and cause them to abound more in humiUty and 
self-denial, and other such good graces. 

Again he writes, page 33 : 

'' Let our main dependence be on men whose evangelical prindplea 
are knowo and distinct. Let there be no compromise with the world, 
no attempt to unite with those who seek to hold a neutral position and 
halt between two opinions. I do not advocate measures, the objept 
of which will be to include as large a number as possible of churchmm 
on some common ground, who are not in heart with us, but who are in- 
duced by dread of popery to stand by us for a time. 

'' If the proposed plan is to be undertaken with any prospect of suc- 
cess, it must be conducted by the faithful and devoted servants of 
Christ's Grospel, who are prepared to sacrifice everything for the cause 
of their common Saviour." 

In another place he disclaims all sympathy with the Liberal 
party on the one hand, or with the " Old nigh-Church party " on 
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the other. This will be considered a very different policy from 
what Mr. Wilson's '* Evangelical'* friends have pursued for the last 
few years. Witness, for example^ their two Periodicals^ the Record sni 
the Church and State Gazette. Was ever any thing so unspiritual 
as the latter^ so untrue to the Church as the former ?* For the last 
few years Evangelicalism has been in close alliance with the worlds 
and has pandered to all the worst passions of man's nature — as 
malice^ and love of scandal^ and ridicule of holy things. A blessed 
day would it be indeed for that party when it shall discard these 
engines of the evil one, and return to the use of the fair weapons 
of controversy, without any compromise of its own distinctive prin- 
ciples. But the real truth is — what Mr. Wilson has not in the 
smallest degree realized — Evangelicalism as a living doctrinal 
party is extinct. Its phraseology has indeed taken large possession 
of the public mind^ and in the act of dying it has contrived to 
spread its poison far more extensively than when it existed as a 
living reality. But as a spiritual or even intellectual system it is 
gone past recall. The dry bones are there, but no Spirit to put 
life into them. When Mr. Wilson calls for the re-establishment of 
"his Protestant Faith," there will we apprehend be "none to 
answer/' but let him humbly pray that Holy Spirit of truth to 
lead him into the knowledge of the mysteries of Ood^ and we have 
no doubt that his prayer will be heard. 



LETTER OF "AN AMERICAN LAYMAN." 
The following letters will explain themselves : 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiastic. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Aug. 5, 1850. 

You will not I feel sure take it amiss in one on this side of 
the Atlantic if he ventures to express a doubt as to the full correct- 
ness of an assertion made by one of your contributors in the June 
number of your magazine. I allude to the opening paragraphs of 
the article on D'Azeglio's "Ettore Fieramosca"; and more espe- 
cially to this sentence : " Nor can we discover that the labours of 
modem French literati, whether in the paths of history or of 
fiction, are in anywise interpenetrated by a Catholic and Christian 
temper." 

So far am I from thinking this to be the case, that I hesitate not 
to say that the French Church is not only not wanting, but is 

* The progpectUB of " the Wickliffe Club " advocating a *« reyision of the Prayer 
Book " is a pretty clear proof that there ia at least a section of the Evangelicahi, 
whom this definition of principles oufhi not to indnde. 

VOL. Z. K K 
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peculiarly rich in active and intelligent writers among her laity, 
and especially in the particular department of history and biogra- 
phy, ever the stronghold of the French ; with your leave I will 
name a few of the more prominent of these writers, somewhat at 
random, as they occur to me. 

M. Ponjoulat, associated with the late M. Michaud, author of 
the History of liie Crusades, in the '' Correspondence de TOrient," 
has published a valuable and extensive history of " S. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo,^' in 3 vols. 8vo. He tells us in his Preface that 
among his preparations for writing this life was the reading of all 
the works of S. Augustine. He has written various other works, 
and his last is a History of the French Revolution. 

M. Cretineau-Joly has written a very careful " History of the 
Jesuits," in 6 vols. 8vo., defending their cause and speaking out 
boldly on their side. He has also published a " Life of Clement 
XIV." ; and not to mention others, a " History of the Sunder- 
bund,'^ published last year, which is of great moment for the proper 
appreciation of the late troubles in Switzerland and the radical 
movements there, and in the bordering districts of the neighbour 
nations. 

M. Chavin de Malan, has written a " History of S. Franfois 
d' Assise," 1 vol. 8vo. > of " S. Catherine of Sienna,'' 2 vols. Svo. ; 
of " Dom Mabillon/' 1 vol. 12mo. He is a most indefatigable 
student. 

To M. De St. Cheron we owe a " History of S. Leo the Great, 
and of the Church in his Times,'' 2 vols. Svo. And he has also 
translated Hunter's important ''History of Innocent III." 3 
vols. Svo. 

M. Ozanam's *' Dante and the Catholic Philosophy of the Thir- 
teenth Century," was reviewed some years ago in the " British 
Critic." He has since published two volumes, ''The Germans be- 
fore the Introduction of Christianity," and the " Civilization chez 
les Francs :" a great deal of very curious information is contained 
in this last volume. 

Chevalier Artand de Montor has published at different times the 
lives of various Popes (vide Alison's " History of Europe";, and 
has recently collected them in an edition published by Didot, in 8 
vols. Svo. The third edition of his translation of the " Divine 
Comedy," appeared in 184S ; he has written a " History of Dante," 
and other works. 

M. Audin's " Lives of Luther, Calvin, Leo X., and of Henry 
YIII." have met with great success abroad ; we cannot, however, 
sympathise much with him, as he is a great admirer of the Bennais- 
sance, and the direct opposite in this respect of Montalembert. 

M. Laurentie has published a " History of France," in S vols. 
Svo. ; one of the " Dukes of Orleans," in 4 vols. Svo. ; and many 
other minor works. 
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Baron Heusion has given ns a ** History of the Church from the 
Times of the Apostles to the Fcmtificate of Gregory XVI.'' in 18 
Tols. 8vo. ; also a " History of Missions/' in 4 vols. Svo. 

M. Louis Yeuillot, Editor of L'Univers^ is one of the most ner- 
vous writers of the day ; he has published a number of volumes^ 
the most important (to us) of which is an 18mo. volume^ which ap* 
peared at the close of 1848, called the " Free Thinkers/' (this has 
reached a second edition) ; a far clearer light is thrown by this 
volume than by any other I have met with on the state of society 
in France, its fearful evils and deep corruption ; as also on what 
Christian people there and the Christian Church are doing to avert, 
if may be, the threatened overflow of all inconceivable disaster. It 
were greatly to be wished that your attention could be drawn to 
this volume, and the notice of your readers be called to it. Among 
other striking and right eloquent passages is a very remarkable 
criticism on Lord Byron, and the fearful influence of the writings 
of that wicked man. 

His brother, Eugene Veuillot, associated with him as editor, has 
published a volume on the " Wars of La Vendee/' that all fruitful 
theme, on which the Christian heart dwells ever with constantly 
new interest. They have just issued proposals for the publication 
of a series of volumes (100 vols.) on ReUgious History, Science, 
and Literature, by many eminent writers, cleric and lay, under the 
direction of M. L. Veuillot; among the co-laborateurs is the 
learned Benedictine Dom Fitra. 

And not to weary you, I will mention only one more. The 
" voluminous" Capefigue has just issued the first volume of his 
contemplated " History of the Church" ; the first part of which to 
be contained in 4 vols. 8vo., and embracing the first four centuries, 
is ready for the press. He says in his preface, '^ It is perhaps not 
useless, for a believing laic to occupy himself with ecclesiastical 
questions, the customs, the ideas, the forms of the world are not 
useless in popularising questions which ought to be spread and 
taught to all classes, provided that the laic submit beforehand his 
ideas and his judgments to the authority of the Church.*' His 
valuable " History of the Reform, the League, and Henry IV." 
has been of great service in making better known the truth in re- 
gard to the Massacre of S. Bartholomew, showing plainly that it 
was the offspring of the ungovernable zeal of the Catholic Bour- 
geoisie goaded to the uttermost by the fanatical acts of the Hu- 
guenots ; '' Acte de Religion et acte de patriotisme se confondaient 
dans une epoque d'emotions pieuses, quand la patrie en deuil appa- 
raissait dans ces ^glises d^gradees par la hache d'arme des Cal- 
vinistes /' and by the concessions made or believed to be made to 
them by the Court : and that it received the sanction of the king, 
only at the last moment, and then from the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. 
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Aadin's book on this subject may be mentioned in this eonnec- 
tion^ and also, though foreign to our main matter, the " life of 
Catherine de Medecis/' by Eugene Alberi, published at Florence 
in 1838. The author had access to many hitherto unused and 
unpublished, not to say unknown documents of great value. 

Making all proper apology for troubling you, and asking only 
the stranger's privilege. 

I am, very respectfuOy, 

An Ambrican Layman. 



To the Editor of the Ecclesiastic. 

DsAR Sir, 

Articles for Magazines are so frequently prepared under 
the pressure of great haste, and amid the calls of more direct and 
immediate duties, that it is not surprising if statements occasionally 
creep into the pages even of the more serious and cautious among 
them, which are either incorrect in themselves, or at least calcu- 
lated to convey a false impression to the reader's mind. 

The kind and interesting letter of your American correspondent 
has convinced me that I must plead guilty to the charge of having 
committed in some degree both these faults, to wit, overstatement 
and indistinctness. 

Now so far as my assertions are over stated, I would most will- 
ingly retract them, and apologise both to your readers and (if this 
may be said without absurdity) to the Church and nation thereby 
wronged. None can rejoice more than myself to be thus corrected, 
and to be told of important exceptions to the general tone of modom 
literature in France. 

But it is due to myself and to the periodical which you conduct to 
re-state with somewhat more distinctness the exact purport and 
bearing of my remarks. All assertions (as was justly observed by 
Sir H. J. Fust in a certain celebrated judgment) must be consi- 
dered with due reference to their subject matter. I was about to 
criticise a work of D'Azeglio, who is a distinguished statesman, a 
brilliant writer of fiction, and at the same time, in all that concerns 
dogma, a dutiful son of his country's Church. And what I nudnly 
wished to express, though it ought to have been put more clearly, 
was simply this : that France did not appear to nourish men of a 
similar stamp ; that she was deficient in Catholic-minded statesmen 
and tale-writers. Your correspondent has furnished us with a 
valuable catalogue of high-toned biographers and historians, and I 
feel assured that I shall have many who will sympathise with me 
in returning him thanks for his information. Now I will not 
dwell upon the circumstance that writers of perhaps wider European 
fame than any he has named, as M. Comte, MM. Thierry, 
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Michelet^ and Ouizot, must be ranked — the three first among 
Infidel philosophers and historians^ and the last named among 
French Protestants: but I must observe that of the literati to 
whom I intended more especial allusion, namely^ writers of fiction, 
Yonr Fhiladelphian friend has not named one author who can (I 
believe) be brought forward as an exception to my statement, unless 
it be M. Louis Yeuillot. And the same remarks apply still more 
forcibly to their statesmen. There is indeed, one is glad to think of 
it, a strong Church party, numbering perhaps two hundred^ in the 
ChambredesDeputh^hxjii who among them, except those I mentioned, 
have won from society at large the appellation of kommes JPEtat ? 

But I will not detain you with mere re-assertions : let me sum- 
mon an unexceptionable witness. This same M. Yeuillot, in the 
preface to the work so highly commended by the American Lay- 
man, writes as follows : 

" Men of letters, statesmen, teachers of the bourgeoisie, what 
have been your endeavours from the time that you have exercised 
power ? You have discovered that the Church is de trop in this 
world. Not only, madmen, have you robbed her of her wealth, 
destroyed her institutions, rejected her laws, but we have seen you 
unceasingly preach, teach, and enforce the same contempt and the 
same spirit of rebellion upon all the miserable people ; and that 
people assuredly did not ask of you infidelity, for infidelity despoils 
and murders it.'^ Then again, after some notice of the faults of 
the citizen dass, fla bourgeoisie J he proceeds : " The ^ thinkerSj' 
from Voltaire to M. Sue; the statesmen, from M. de Choiseul to 
M. Thiers : the legislators and ministers, from the latest parlia- 
ments and the latest servants of absolute royalty, to the last cham- 
bers and last prefects of constitutional monardiy, (to say nothing 
of what has followed,) have they been anything but bourgeois or 
fanatic supporters (slides) of the bourgeoisie 7 Have they not hated 
the Church, embarrassed her action, calumniated her doctrine, and 
poured infidelity by handfuls into the bosom of the people? 
(N^ont-ils pas hai PEglise, entravi son action, calomnie sa doc- 
trine, et apleines mains versi Vincr6dulit6 dans le sein du peuple ?/* 

I might cite from the body of this volume passages which make 
more strongly for my case; but at present I will content myself 
with asking such of your readers as take any interest in the matter 
to place my entire statements on this head side by side with these 
sentences of a dutiful lay son of the French Church, and then to 
decide whether your Magazine can be convicted of any very grievous 
amount of misrepresentation through the fault of one who sub- 
scribes himself. 

Yours, very sincerely. 

The Contributor of the Article on 

RoiTEN, EtTORE FiERAMOSCA. 

Feast of 8. Bartholomew, 1850. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Light in Dark Places, or Memorials of Christian Life in the Middle 
Ages. London: Lowe. 

We are by no means sure that we should agree with the translator of 
this work, as to the value of the " light '* which it is supposed this 
volume will throw on places whose darkness is no less doubtful to us. 
The preface informs us that there have been " mistakes" respecting the 
Middle Ages, and that the book has for aim and object " to strengthen 
our reverent love for the good men of other times, whilst manifesting 
their mistakes." We confess it is a new idea to us that our rev^^nce 
for any individual is to be increased by having his " mistakes ** dis- 
played before us. We had thought that reverence to a man must 
always spring from a firm faith in his superior wisdom and goodness. 
Again, we are informed that the work is to " dispel any sentinaental 
, worship of times, and seasons, and human institutions, while it en- 
larges our sympathy for the Holy Church of the Redeemed and Rege- 
nerate.'' But we cannot understand how the translator proposes to 
accomplish two such opposite ends, when it is plain that she does her- 
self consider the visible Church, with its ordinances and observances, 
as the human institutions which she deprecates. From the German 
professor, author of the book, we did not expect much more catholicity 
than the translator manifests. He appears to be a Lutheran, or at least 
to bestow upon the husband of the ez-nun some of that hero worship 
which the preface warns us against feeling for the saints of old. Yet 
notwithstanding the danger to some minds of the heretical disquisitions, 
very cleverly handled, with which the lives of the saints are interspersed 
in this volume, we are disposed to pronounce the work a valuable acqui- 
sition to our English literature ; simply because we expect that it will 
produce a totally different effect to that which was intended by those 
who brought it to this country. We think that it is impossible to read 
the noble records of martyrdom with which this book abounds, without 
having the heart stirred to works of self-denial and penitence, which 
the author would probably look upon as indications of a fatal adherence 
to the *' covenant of works.*' And again, the extracts he gives from 
the writings of holy men of old, with a design to separate a theoretic 
faith from the practical crucifixion of the flesh, do but tend to show, 
that, while these blessed martyrs knew well how valueless the latter is 
without the former, they yet felt, with a conviction no less deep, that 
faith without works is dead. We would hope, too, that there must be 
a salutary warning in the disgust which all must feel at such anecdotes 
being given with praise as that of a " Swiss apostle,*' who refused the 
offering, made by one of his scholars, of a rich and costly chalice ; bid- 
ding him rather sell it to give to the poor, for that his teacher had pre- 
ferred distributing the Body of the Loan in common metal vessiels ! 
We repeat, however, that we consider the book valuable, from its deep 
research and accurate detail of most interesting facts. We are quite 
willing, likewise, to give due praise to the translation, which is correct 
and elegant. 
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Five SermoM on the Principles of Faith and Church Authority* By the 
Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of Oriel College, and Vicar of S. Mary 
the Virgin, in Oxford. Oxford : Masson and Parker. 

These sermons bear all very directly, as their title would lead us to 
expect, upon the standing of the English Church, and the duties of 
her members ; and are introduced by a preface, which gives still more 
plainly and summarily what are the author's views upon the Church's 
prospects. Mr. Marriott has judged well in putting them forward at 
this season. Every day is increasing the number of inquiring minds ; 
and it is most desirable that such persons should be furnished with the 
means of ascertaining what are really *' the principles of faith and Church 
authority *' on which they may rest. It is the policy of our opponents, 
and the temptation of weak and wavering friends, to represent the 
recent judgment of the Privy Council as unsettling the whole basis 
both of our faith and polity ; and those who are now for the first time 
inquiring what the grounds are on which their obedience is demanded, 
have a right to expect that recent events, to which they hear so much 
importance on all sides to be attached, should be taken into the account, 
and have their just and proper weight allowed them. This good service 
Mr. Marriott's little volume appears to us very sufficiently to perform. 
He admits the difficulty of our present position, urges his readers to 
aspire after a higher state of perfection, both individually, and as a 
Church, and is sanguine that the divisions of Christendom may even 
yet be healed. Meanwhile, however, he re-asserts and justifies the 
grounds on which the Church of England is content to rest ; viz., that 
" Every point of faith will be — 1 . Contained or implied in Holy Scrip- 
ture ; 2. affirmed by the undivided Church; 3. agreeable to right 
reason.'* Further he combats the craving after an infallible authority. 
The following passage seems to us to contain great wisdom, and ac- 
counts for the sad moral downfall of several who have left us : — 

" The mind of the Church is not always expressed directly in categorical 
statements. It is often to be gathered incidentally from a number of indi- 
cations. And there will always be a tendency in some minds to seek a tech- 
nical precision in defining it, which will be injurious to truth by introducing 
undue limitations. The same tendency will lead them to prefer technical 
methods to the simple procedures of common sense. The truth is, that the 
system of the Church loses its true living character for any one as noon as he 
makes it r substitute for the life of the Church, or his own, — as soon as he 
regards the Church as a machine for manufacturing cut and dried dogmas, 
which he is soon lo take up and apply unexamined. We must take in truth, 
and make it a part of our own life, if we wish it to be really ours." 



It hardly becomes us, perhaps, to praise the Lyra Sanctorum, 
(Masters,) seeing that it is a reprint of the " Lays for the Minor Fes- 
tivals," which appeared in our pages some years since. We may say, 
however, that several have been considerably improved, and some re- 
written, and that they are now published in a most elegant volume, 
and independently of poetical merit, possess a high religious character. 
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Abchobacon Williams has published an importaiit LeUer to the 
Bishop of Llandaffon the peculiar condition of the wants of that Dioceee. 
(J. W. Parker.) The wants are indeed most crying: more so than 
mere figures can express. The Archdeacon attributes them to three 
causes; — the immense increase of population in the mining districts; 
the familiar use of two languages among the people, who are stated to 
be so jealous of their own tongue, as absolutely to refuse the minis- 
trations of a Priest who officiates in Enghsh as well as Welsh ; and 
thirdly, the alienation of the Church's property at the Reformation. We 
much fear that a fourth should be added — the inefficiency of the existing 
(^i^i^gy* their ignorance of the Church's doctrines, and of the proper 
manner of conducting her services. The Archdeacon, we perceive, asks 
for twenty additional Clergy, and ten churches. We do hope that the 
former may be sought through a strengthening of discipline, and re- 
invigorating of the collegiate system at Lampeter. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has published an essay on Infant B^- 
tism, which he delivered in the form of a charge to his Clergy, (J. W. 
Parker.) Doctrinally, he takes the orthodox side ; but one would sop- 
pose that it was addressed to a meeting of unbelievers, rather thsa to 
a body of mien who had been trained in the principles of the Cathdic 
faith. The Archbishop (it is mentioned incidentally) is in the habit of 
conjoining the celebration of the Holy Sacrament with the office of 
Confirmation, and admits no person to the latter who is not prepared 
to take part in the former ; and he considers the experiment to have 
been very successful. 

Having devoted two articles to matters growing out of the present 
controversy, we can only very briefly notice two out of the still swelling 
stream of pamphlets. And the first place is certainly due to Mb. Wil- 
liam Babtbb's Humble Statement of his Distress, in a Letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (Ilivingtons.) It is a plain and manly 
avowal of the necessity which, in common with a vast body of the Clergy, 
he feels to be laid upon him* renouncing all thought of peace, to " contend 
earnestly for the truth,** which has been so fearfully endangered. 

Mb. Walfobd has also published a Second Earnest Appeal in the 
same behalf. (Masters.) It is written in an admirable temper, and 
deals with the question of doctrine very satisfiactorily. 

We hope to notice, at length, Mb. Nbalb's two new volumes of 
Introduction to the History of the Holy Eastern Church. (Masters.) 
At present we can only say, that the subjects treated of are " the 
geography," '* the eoclesiology," " the liturgies,*' " the calendar and 
office books,'* of that branch of the Church. Several other important 
points, as the doctrine " of the Procession of the Holt Ghost,** and 
the distioguisbing characteristics of the Eastern and Western Churches 
are discussed separately in the appendix. These titles will riiow that 
there is much of interest even to the general reader, while the author's 
well established reputation is guarantee that there is no lack of learned 
research. These, with the previous volumes, should have a place in 
every public library. They are appropriately dedicated to the Emperor 
of Russia, and the title«>page bears the unusual imprint of a S. Pefeers- 
burg bookseller joined with that of our own publisher. 
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POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Calendrier Pasitiviste, au Systhme g6n6ral de CammSmoration publi- 
que destini surtout a la transition finale de la grande rSpttblique 
occidentale farmie des cinq poptdations avanc^es, Pranqaise, 
Italienne, Germanique, Britannique, et Espaffnole, toujours soli" 
daires depuis Charlemagne. Compost par Augusts Comte^ 
Autear du Systeme de Philosophic Positive. 

It is not easy for a Catholic to administer critical justice to 
a modem philosophical system wholly external to Christianity. 
Embosomed himself in the light of truths himself transfigured into 
essential incorporation with it^ it is not easy for him to stoop to the 
perverse philosophies groping at his feet, and patiently expose their 
delusions. There is so strange a fanaticism in this self-exile of 
intellect from the summit of its inner yearnings^ and the ob- 
ject of its efforts — there is something so ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate between the illimitable light and life and love of the 
revealed mystenr of the Incarnation^ and those mind-bubbles — 
there is so stupid a perverseness^ after nearly a six thousand years' 
experience of mere uninspired human intellect^ after a nearly two 
thousand vears' history of the mystical Body of the 6oD-Man on 
earthy and in the very face and presence of that Body^ for the 
human reason to be setting forth in its feebleness in quest of other 
systems^ and other truths as if the system of the Incarnation were 
a mere human philosophy — that we who are embodied in that 
system^ and share thus of the mind of Christ^ are too diroosed 
to look upon all such theories as incorrigible, and degraded below 
the sphere of criticism. Doubtless false forms of truth have a 
more pressing daim upon the attention of the Catholic critic, be- 
cause their influence is likely to be more extensive, and they bring 
souls into nearer and more subtle peril than these antichristian 
philosophies. But in times such as these, when the majesty of 
truth is dishonoured and its force impaired by inveterate internal 
divisions in its Sacramental embodiment, when the human mind 
satiated with endless heresies, and sceptical of the truth from 
which they issue — not as members however, but as excrescences — 
is in great part prepared to regard the Church as an exhausted 
development destined to yield before further evolutions of human 
progress, we think she is called on to meet these encroaching 
infidelities, and deprive them at least of the reason they invoke. 
It appears to us that in any events having the appearance of the 
failure of Christianity human philosophies must perforce tend to 
one direction, and in it sooner or later converge ; that namely of 
an abstract deification of humanity. It is obvious that any extent 
Vol. X. — November, 1850. l l 
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of reverses before material force afforded not a shadow of a pretext 
for charging the Church with failure. But her {ieJling to pieces 
from inherent weakness obviously did. When, in the plenitude of 
dogmatic supremacy, material force and civil sovereignty subjected 
to her spiritual powers, the whole inner being of civilized man in 
her keeping who was at once its parent and instructress, the mind 
of the multiplying populations looking inwardly by the light of a 
sudden blaze of knowledge, so called, pronounced her science in- 
sufficient for its wants, and threw off all allegiance to dogma; 
when, thenceforth feuds, and animosities fierce, and unappeasable 
as ever strewed this earth with battles issued from the very sanc- 
tuary of peace ; when the odium theologicum raged as hotly as 
the cruellest internecine warfare; some pretext was undoubtedly 
afforded, however insufficient, for the infidel hypothesis, that the 
Church was only a temporary dispensation fitted onl^ for a par- 
ticular epoch of human development. For a long while however 
the strife would rage of course as the old attack of heresy upon 
the truth. But there was this fearful advantage on the side of 
error. The strong mind of man, disputing the claims of a Church 
enfeebled by corruption, this time saw and seized its advantage. 
It no longer rested content with striving for a favourite dogma or 
two, but struggled for the whole heretical principle against 
dogma; for the right of private judgment, not for a definite 
conviction; for intellectual liberty, not for a dogmatic prefer- 
ence. We are not denying that dogmatic preferences, and those 
most inveterate, did exist; nor that the movement commenced 
from them. On the contrary, there were the more because all 
the legitimate barriers that had hitherto opposed their extrava- 
gance were extensively overthrown. Hardly indeed was their 
first success achieved before the spiritual rebels turned upon 
one another, and the scorpion of heresy, but for its exhaustless 
nourishment in human perverseness, had stung itseK to death. 
But this dogmatic stiffness was sheer bigotry on the part of the 
various sects — the mere inveteracy of sdf-love. Each had the same 
right to a religious theory as the others. None could advance any 
higher claims upon the conviction of its proselytes than those of 
any other human system of moral philosophy, namely its acciden- 
tal persuasiveness to individuals. The authority they denied to the 
Church they, at least, could not claim ; and when pushed for their 
premises by " the pillar and ground of the faith,'' they were com- 
pelled to take refuge in the sceptical principle of individual 
competency. They attempted a compromise, one which could 
never have taken but with the ignorant multitude, by putting for- 
ward a book as the final and only authoritative interpreter of 
dogma; and that book the most oracular and enigmatical of books, 
treating of the profoundest matter in the most symbolical style. 
It was a hollow imposition. For to make a book which was to be 
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in every body's hands the only ultimate dogmatic appeal was but 
to make every man his own interpreter of the faith under another 
name. ''The Bible^ and the Bible only is the religion of Protes- 
tants^' is but another form of the proposition^ ''every. man is 
entitled to choose his own faith out of the Bible according to the 
principles of Protestants." But their great leader took even this 
premise out of their mouths by condemniug one of the books 
included in the Canon of Scripture. We have no doubt that the 
imposition came from below human nature : and that Protes- 
tants were as much its victims as its authors. Nevertheless^ 
whether sincerelv or hypocritically^ a final appeal in disputed dogma 
was placed by them where one would have supposed that even 
ordinary intelligence would have seen that no decision was possible. 
That it was readily adopted when proposed by the leaders of the 
movement we cannot wonder; for it removed every restraint of 
dogmatic strictness, emancipated pride, and exhibited as a duty 
what had up to then been anathematized as a crime, — that men 
should teach themselves instead of being taught. It was openly 
maintained that fundamental differences of creed did not constitute 
a crime; it was openly denied that there was any moral obli- 
gation to believe as the Church believes; Unity was exiled into the 
world of spirits as inconsistent with individual freedom ; and to 
restrict the licence of private opinion within narrower limits than 
any meaning which might possibly be extracted from the text of a 
profoundly oracular book was supposed to be a trick of priestcraft, 
and a usurpation on the rights of man. 

For many a weary year since then men have clung affectionately 
to the chief dogmas of Christianity. The sublime and holy truths 
which they imbibed almost with their mothers' milk, and had indeed 
become a part of their nature, were not to be swept off by a revolu- 
tion. And to this day fragments of the majestic unity are scattered 
over the surface of western Christendom, not unlovely, like its 
ruined temples, even in their fragmentary desolation. But the 
unity of the Church developing for three hundred years in mutual 
anathema, the peace of the fold of Christ in inveterate and still 
multiplying sectarian animosities, revealed truth interpreted in 
more contradictory senses than any mere human philosophy, 
this is a history, alas I that has in time worked its sad effect on 
the mind of western Christendom. The universal difiusion of 
mental exercise and acquirements has educated a vast mass of hardy 
intellect, not predisposed to reverence, extravagantly self-trustful, 
and keen to observe. It is clear that we want here but moral ob- 
liquity for the complete elements of scepticism. Can we wonder 
that the old tradition, sweet and high and holy though it be, has 
grown weaker and w^er before an experience so sad 7 Can we 
wonder that the whole Christian faith, undermined in all directions, 
totters on its very rock; can we wonder that " the powers of heaven 
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are shaken/' and that already a large part of the western mind 
has adjudged Christianity to be a failure so feur as it pretends to be 
a final dispensation ? When that world-wide Tree '' whose leaves 
were for the healing of the nations/' which^ like the Scandinavian 
Igdrasil, rooted in death, reaches to heaven, and overshadows the 
Universe, was hewn, and mutilated, and struck down ; when in the 

f>lace of its safe shade sprung up a wild undergrowth ; it was to be 
ooked for that the stealthy infidelities should begin to move 
abroad from their lairs to devour in time's twilight inquisitive and 
presumptuous souls. The first of these that made extensive havoc 
was the savage mockery of Voltaire. Taking it as the develop- 
ment of the whole attitude of mind towards Christianity, it was 
one as it were of bitter disappointment. It was the nide shock 
experienced by a sudden perception of immeasurable vice luxuri- 
ating in a system of superhuman holiness, whose infallibility of 
dogma had already experienced the defection of half of Europe. 
The gay graceful language of a trivial people wielded with all the 
mocking pungency of a brilUant wit made no distinction of past 
and present, of truth or its abuse. The miraculous victories over 
fallen nature and superhuman wonders of 1800 years were all 
grouped together with that temporary and local apostacy whose 
scandals appeared more ridiculous than execrable beneath the sneer- 
ing lash of the wit of Ferney. The whole of French infidelity 
has taken its tone from this ; and we think we can detect through- 
out one prevailing characteristic from the transformed sensations of 
Condillac to the culte abstrait de FHumanite of M. Anguste 
Comte — a rejection of the suprasensible. It differs in this way 
from the more proUfic and profounder school of German infidehty, 
whose dialectical and metaphysical character, and toil of pure 
thought, has on the whole kept their various systems and theories 
painftdly poised in that region of clouds which is equally hidden 
from spiritual and sensible realities. The former then may be 
characterized as scientifically atheistic by comparison with the 
latter, which we should rather describe as Pantheistic. And for 
this reason the former has exercised a far more extensive practical 
influence than the latter. The one takes a place among the infi- 
delities of the antichristian age which Gnosticism did amongst 
Christian heresies : we must go back to Paganism, and sweep the 
Eleusinian obscenities, for any counterpart to the other. A cer- 
tain moral beauty and, if we exclude the intellectual vices, a stem 
moral strictness is compatible if not associated with those German 
intellectual abstractions. UnintelUgible, and useless as they may 
be, there is something self-denying and unfleshly in their undaunted 
ambition and soaring toil. Like the balloon traveller they leave 
the vices of the city for clouds and solitude, and run fearfm risk ; 
but though they become lost to our comprehension in their cloudy 
travels they do not reach a mentionable space nearer the Infinite, 
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nor procure for us so mnch aa one fresh &ct concerning the heaven 
above^ or the earth beneath. 

B^ the material philosophies of France on the other hand, the 
barriers of right and wrong are overthrown. To the naturata of 
the naturans what room is there for a moral choice ? To the nega- 
tion of the saprasensible what sufficient motive can be produced 
for the abnegation of sensible pleasure? The unprecedented^ 
shameless^ and brutal obscenities of the French revolution were the 
proper and consequential result of such a school of philosophy. To 
this a mere instinct of self-preservation is all that preserves that 
thoughtless people from a re-enactment of similar barbarities. The 
spirit of that philosophy^ however^ is the predominant one. It has 
pointed out France as the proper cradle of the doctrine of Fourier, 
of which we presiune M. Auguste Gomte is a disciple; and it has 
been the moving impulse of that whole tragic pantomime which 
France has been enacting on the world's stage amidst alternate 
horror and inextinguishable laughter, firom the masquerading cri- 
minals of the reign of terror to the macaroni promenadings up and 
down the country of a corporal's nephew. Now we think we can 
trace between these two extremes of modem infidelity a certain re- 
semblance. Condillac, who may be pronounced perhaps the founder 
of the one, denied the suprasensible, and in a materialistic system, 
all the truth there was in which has lately, as we venture to think, 
been reduced to its proper place and dimensions by a Christian 
natural philosopher,* referred all of which we know or are conscious 
to sensation as its cause and origin. Kant, who may be termed 
the founder of the other School of Philosophy we have alluded to, 
did not deny the suprasensible ; but, as it seems to us, he placed it 
out of our reach and ken. Faith, indeed, was allowed a place in 
his system, but it was one which degraded it from a cardind virtue 
to the level of a mere appetite — a necessary development answer- 
ing no higher purpose than the human tail, so long as it lasted, in 
the natural philosophy before alluded to. We do not profess to 
be deeply versed in modem Oerman philosophy. We own to as 
little inclination to master those dialectical rhapsodists, as we have 
for mnning the useless risk of breaking our heads from a balloon. 
But as we are seeking only to direct attention to the chief direction 
modem infidelities have taken with a view of showing where they 
may be expected to converge, any profound analysis of their unin- 
teUigible philosophical dreams would be as unnecessary as tedious. 
And of all alike, both these extreme schools, and the various 
systems included between them, we may safely assert that their 
mrect practical tendency was to weaken if not abolish moral re- 
straint, and thus prepare the human soul for the utmost hardihood 
of scepticism and impiety, and for a general disaffection fr^m the 
dogmatic revelation by which alone man can be saved. Whether 
* The author of " Vestiges of Creadon." 
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in the lofty " thought and extension'' systeni of Descartes, so mag- 
nificently elaborated by Spinosa, or in the natora natnrans, and 
natura naturata, which was a form of the same system; of 
Schelling, the principle of moral responsibility mnst yield before 
that resistless force which occupied a far more religious position in 
the mythology of our Norse forefathers; when under the name of 
past; present; and future; it was placed at the foot of the tree of 
Existence; watering it from the sacred well. The latest develop- 
ments of modem infidel philosophy have likewise, in spite of the 
broadest difierences; a certain similarity both to these elder bom 
infidelities and to one another. Their fundamental resemblance to 
the former consists in their rather rejecting; than laying down, 
truth : their systems are more negatiye than positive. In this re- 
spect the modem philosophers go beyond their predecessors. Both 
are eliminated from the great Protestant heresy; of which they are 
legitimate developments. This latter; * not wholly sceptical; stops 
short of the rightful inference from its own principles ; the others 
carry on these principles to the conclusion to which they naturally 
lead. Protestantism is a system of reliffious negation; and many a 
sincere and devout soul is swallowed up in its plausibilities ; the 
infidelities of the day too are systems of negation; but they have 
thrust home the unanswerable question; What right have you who 
deny so much to deny our right to deny more ? Or; to come round 
to what we started with in this article; at the Reformation the great 
principle issued forth from the very Church herself; and beoune 
popularly recognized; from which modem infidelities could not bat 
take their risC; and by which they could not but be modified. The 
following illustration will serve to establish the correctness of this 
last assertion. No Ante-Christian philosophies; in which we in- 
clude religious and moral systems; dia violence; at their commence- 
ment; to the conscience of the thinker. The various existing 
religions were at best but the most ancient local voftoi. None 
claimed the homage of others. Proselytism was unknown. What 
there was like it was what we should term naturalization. Dogma; 
which it was the indispensable duty of aU men to embrace, did not 
exist. Even the Jewish Church was not a proseljrtizing one. The 
Gentile philosopher had then rather to invent than deny. But for 
the last eighteen centuries the world has been the theatre of the 
supernatural triumphs of dogma claiming to be revealed by Gron in 
Person; and laying down as the highest duty of man that he should 
embrace it with his mind and with his whole being appropriate it. 
Hence our modern infidelities are thrown chiefly upon n^ation. 
In short; all Antichristian philosophies must be infidelity ; no hea- 
then systems were.* 

From what has been advanced; not only has it appeared that 

* The reader will not suppose that we are here denying any moral responaibilit j 
to the heathen. This asaertion is limited strictly to oar present aqpiment. 
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modem infidelities have developed from Protestantism, being in- 
spired by the same principle, bat that Protestantism itself is, in so 
far as it is based on that principle, a species of infidelity. Do not 
let oar readers mistake as. We are folly conscioas that there are 
nambers, in these sad days, of Protestants to whom that word 
woald be far from applying individually. Yet we fear we mast 
characterize the whole system as one of infidelity — a step, and the 
first, in that great predicted apostacy of the last days which is per- 
haps to prepare the advent of the Lawless One. 

At the same time, then, that there is this similarity between all 
modem infidelities, first and last, so there is an obvious similarity 
in the several more recent ones to one another. In the absolute 
" ^o'* of Fichte, in "the absolute*' as elaborated by Hegel, in the 
right of private judgment of Protestantism proper, even in the 
more comprehensible and attractive development of the Hegelian 
system of Strauss, and lastly in the positive (?) philosophy of the 
writer we have placed at the head of this article, over and above 
their common property of negation, is there not the same obvious 
tendency to the deification of hiunan nature under some formula or 
other? We observe something of the same tendency in Mr. 
Garlyle's Hero-worship. Indeed, there are passages in that work 
which M. Auguste Comte might produce as the key to his system. 
We take the following : '' In times of unbelief, which soon have to 
become times of revolution, much down-rushing, sorrowful decay, 
and ruin is visible to everybody. For myself in these days, I seem 
to see in this indestructibility of hero-worship the everlasting ada- 
mant lower than which the confused wreck of revolutionary things 
cannot fall. The confused wreck of things, crumbling, and even 
crashing and tumbling all round us in these revolutionary ages, 
will get down so far; no farther. It is an etemal comer-stone, 
from which they can begin to build themselves up again. That 
man, in some sense or other, worships heroes; that we all of us 
reverence, and must ever reverence, great men : this is, to me, the 
living well amid all rushing down whatsoever; the one fixed point 
in modem revolutionary history, otherwise as if bottomless and 
shoreless." 

Not but that we should be very loath to dass this writer with 
the names adduced above. We confess, for our part, that we can 
discover no such daring criticisms of the Christian faith in his 
temper of mind as in theirs. We see but the eccentricities and 
obliquities of an earnest and thoughtful soul sufiering from the un- 
precedented condition of that faith in the system into which he has 
been thrown. There is, on the contrary, in these modem infidel- 
ities a hardy swelling and unfearing intellectuality to which the 
appellation of atheism is scarcely too harsh an epithet to apply. 
The beginning and ending of the whole apostacy is a subtle mate- 
rialism. The Protestant heresy has its commencement from the 
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region of human feelings ; the philosophical systems of it are iU 
mental development. One is the revolt peculiarly ol the monl 
nature of man^ the other of his intellectual. The n^ation of the 
former extends no farther than the supernatural working of the 
sacramental law^ which demands the constant adaptation of the 
daily life of the individual to &cts beyond the reach of senae 
and human comprehension — that is, a confirmed habit of monl 
and intellectual humility. It does not reach to rejecting abstract 
dogmas because they involve a miraculous interposition, but it 
exacts in the sensible indications of supernatural eneigy a propor- 
tionate impressiveness to their miraculous results. The Litter 
carries on this negation to its logical cousequences. It denies any 
actuality to tu in the suprasensible. It constitutes man, in the 
very fact of his conscious existence, a portion of the Infinite; to 
that eternal living Force it refuses any freedom of interference with 
the common products of its creative Energy, and binds the Deity 
as rigorously as man to His own inexorable law. The place of man 
in these systems is an integral portion of the Infinite. Such is his 
real being, be that what it may vnith which he is temporarily asso- 
ciated. And into it will each, as the individuality of the sensible 
becomes exhausted, be absorbed. The human being is but one of 
an infinite series whose whole is God; of whom the sensible too, 
according to some of these systems, is an attribute, and subject 
therefore to essential immutability of cause and efiect. So that of 
man it may be in these philosophies predicated, that he is, as it 
were, the Deity revolving round himself, or in the language of 
the Cartesian system, thought passing by an endless law through 
" extension '^ back to thought. 

Having said thus much on the general tendency of modem infi- 
delities, we have so far prepared our readers for the ^'new philo- 
sophy '' to which we now proceed to confine our attention. We 
intend no depreciation of our continental neighbours in hazarding 
an opinion that they are not fitted, least of aU under their present 
circumstances, for the invention of systems of abstruse philosophy. 
Their atmosphere is light, their food is light, their language is 
light, their whole nature and temperament is light. Gray and nn- 
anxious, no people of Christendom ever exhibited a more innate 
propensity to the heathen maxim, — 

** Carpe diem quam minimam credola 
Portoro." 

Profound musings and abstract thoughts are foreign to their 
nature. Light classic grace characterises all their literature rather 
than sturdy Teutonic force. Save Descartes, we know not of 
another ''profound thinker^' in their list of authors out of the 
Church. A smack of philosophy many have, and their natural 
vivacity carries them a certain depth. But, they have not the en- 
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durance for more. Like in their military charges, they carry all 
before them at first, but a protracted resistance vanquishes them. 
Still more true is this of the present epoch of their history. The 
noise and stir of political revolutions are never, at best, favourable 
for philosophical reveries. But the French people is at this 
moment the victim of an inveterate moral revolution, to which all 
governmental forms are very subordinate. Like a corrupting body, 
the whole mass is in motion, each for himself. A profound egotism 
is the intensest inspiration of all; and their very thesis of " Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality,'' is but that " none should be in any way 
superior to each.'' In such systems, the individual acquires an 
exaggerated importance in his own eyes ; a mere ordinary intel- 
lectual quickness is sufficient to convince him that he possesses 
extraordinary genius, the flimsiest speculations astonish their very 
author with their profundity, and the most outrageous and gro- 
tesque assumptions, such as will not unseldom flit unbidden through 
the real thinker's brain, are written down in all the pomp of pre- 
mise and conclusion, and the wonted metaphysical phraseology, and 
launched forth as living systems destined to reform the race. 
Straw-stuffed effigies, such as insatiable vanity only could concoct, 
or triviality father I 

Not that we must suppose M. Comte's philosophy to be one of 
these. For it is the " philosophic positive,^ and it has already given 
birth to a '' soci^t^ positiviste," by which we presume we are to 
understand, that the way having been cleared by the negative phi- 
losophies, the advent of the philosophy of the age has dawned. The 
great type of this just developing epoch of humanity publishes at 
15 Quai Malaquai, Paris, in the sixty-second year of the great 
revolution, and Descartes, Spinosa, Schelling, Uegel, Fichte, and 
Strauss, are the pioneers of the great Auguste Comte. Gravity 
and reverent attention become us in presenting to our readers 
some of the features of this propitious revelation, and our readers 
in listening. And when we inform them that revolutions will be 
henceforth impracticable; governments — those expensive luxuries 
— unnecessary ; all bad passions and coarse tastes repressed ; secta- 
rianism, bigotry, superstition, and even envy abolished ; and the 
great expenditure of time hitherto devoted to the culte systematique 
du Divinity economised in the culte systematique de I'Humanit^; 
we think we have said enough to convince our readers that it is no 
common philosophy that is proposed to us, and that it demands no 
common attention at our hands. In the last named of the results 
to be attained by philosophie positive M. Comte fairly distances 
his competitors, whose humility would hardly be shocked by 
being joined thus in the same category with oue whom we must 
characterize as the prophet of the sixty-second year of the great 
revolution. Whereas all contemporary philosophical systems have 
dispensed with any peculiar worship, and have either rested con- 
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tented with existing forms of religion^ or have absorbed them in 
self-contemplation^ the new philosophy gives birth to a positive 
religion and worship. " Le culte proprement dit** says M. Comte, 
'^ est insiparable du dogme etde la morale, doni il constiiue Pideali- 
sation caractMstique,'^ 

We do not anticipate the smallest disappointment on the part of 
our readers, when we inform them, that to this unique character- 
istic of " Positivety " we purpose strictly to limit ourselves in the 
following observations. Our notice is singly of the brochure 
named at the head of this article. The six volumes du dogme 
et de la morale positiviste put forth by M. Comte, and the 
" immense elaboration esthSfique,** shadowed forth in this ideal- 
isation syst^matique, we purpose, much to the mutual satisfaction, 
as we expect, of ourselves and our readers^ carefully to eschew. 
To any one else than a Frenchman there is doubtless something 
startling in the proposition of worship wearing the unreserFed 
name of " culte systSmatique de PHumanite" We must not, hov- 
ever, overlook the faintest indication of modesty in our author's 
proposition. We observe that only five populations are invited at 
first to partake of its privileges. Far from aiming at immediate 
Catholicity, a snug little occidental republic composed '^ des dnq 
populations avancies, FVamjaisej Italienne, Germanique, Britarmique, 
et Espaffnole, toujours solidaires (?) depuis Charlemagne " is to be the 
cradle of this new developement of Socialism. Propagandism seem 
to be abandoned^ and we presume the " immense Elaboration athi- 
tique" which is to develope " les moeurs positivistes/* is to depend 
on its own innate truth and life for its propagation. This argues 
confidence and conviction at all events ; and when one is sure of 
anything, it is to him as if it were : in other words, '' where ignorance 
is bliss, ^tis folly to be wise.^' We wish to avoid anything like 
hypercriticism, or we should venture to inquire with great diffi- 
dence of M. Gomte the profound reason which has doubtless in- 
duced him to leave out of his catalogue of '^ advanced populations," 
such as the Russians, Portuguese, Hungarians, Bretons, Swiss, &c. 
Also wherein he makes the '^ solidarity depuis Charlemagne" of the 
five advanced populations to consist ? In pity, however, to our 
patriotic infirmity, we must pray to be permitted to disturb at the 
outset the " sociabilitS " of this blessed little republic, by entering 
our protest against the place assigned in it to the Britannic popu- 
lation. Every Britannic schoolboy believes an incontrovertible 
truth to be enshrined in that Sybilline stanza which has come 
down to him from all time : 

" Two skinny Frenchmen, one Portagee : 
A jolly old EnglUhman will whack 'em all three." 

His very nature, or in '* Positiviste " phrase his whole humanity 
is formed on it, and in no celebration of human types will he be 
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brought to take a part in which the British does not hold that 
place which has been given to it b^ a law of nature, to wit, the 
first. With this tribute to Britannic humanity in particular, we 
proceed to inform our readers that the object of worship of this 
new religion is no other than humanity itself. Spinosa, Hegel, 
and in our day, Strauss, have put forth the Divinity of Humanity 
as a scientific definition, and have laboriously worked out the in- 
tellectual problem, that finite spirit is a part of infinite. This is 
not enough to satisfy the ardent hero-worship of the French sage. 
With true Gallic impetuosity he charges over all obstacles, raises 
up humanity as an objective deity, and calls on man to raise altars 
to himself. This is the absolute '^ Teh '' with a vengeance. The 
essence of this sublime religion is threefold, and improves on the 
Catholic symbol with a trefoil of singular originality, 

** L'amour pour principe, 
L'ordre pour base, 
£t le progr^ poor but.'* 

But most French eccentricities seem to move in threes, and we 
think we see a shocking significancy in this circumstance. So the 
Liberty, Equalitjr, and Fraternity — the White, Red, and Blue — of 
the political empiricisms become the love, order, and progress of 
the new philosophy. They are its most abstract definitions, its 
ultimate abstractions. Love as the principle of propagation is the 
beginning of this positiviste term; order; its middle; progress, its 
end. Things have been, are still, and wUl go on being. In other 
words, the Positiviste Philosophy discovers that there has been a 
Past, is a Present, and will be a Future. Starting from this 
original hypothesis, M. Comte takes it that the progress of 
humanity through the two first of these stages to the endless last 
is an aesthetic developement. In this principle he supposes he has 
seized the true idea of humanity ; and in embodying it in an ela- 
borate series of commemorations, he concludes that he has detected 
the essence of religion, and diverted it into its proper channel. 
This, however, is only that particular portion of the worship which 
is adapted to the transition state in which it pronounces the five 
advanced occidental populations to be. This which is said to consist 
of the glorification of the past, and the systematization of the 
present, receives the name of " concrete " worship, and is to lead in 
the sesthetic developement of positiviste manners to that grand 
" abstract " worship of which the future is to be the scene, and of 
which we are vouchsafed a tantalizing' glimpse in the following 
description : 

"Notions Fondambntalbs sub lb Ststemb db Commbmobation. 
D*apr^8 mon Discoura star V ensemble du positwistne, public en juillet 
1848, la religion definitive se resume entiSrement par leculte syst^ma- 
tique de rHumanit^, oili le culte proprement dit est inseparable du 
dogme et dc la morale, dont il constitue Tidealisation caract6ristique. 
Amsi, rien ne peut mieuz seconder d^sormais rav6nement social de la 
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noirreDe philosophie, et inline son ascendant intellectoel, que d'organ- 
iser, antant qne possible, cette c€l^ration decisive, eommairement 
indiqu6e dans oe Diacomrs, 

" Une telle conviction habitaelle m'a condnit k ^laborer sp^alement. 
an sein de la Soci^t^ Positiviste. la seule partie du nonveau culte occi- 
dental qni oomporte une inatitntion immediate, propre k placer les 
coeun et les esprits dans la yraie direction finale. Cette nouvelle con- 
ception offre done, comme celles du Gouvemement R^volutionnaire et 
de I'Ecole Positive, une trobi^me anticipation essentielle sor les con- 
clusions ndcessaires de mon Sjfsthne de politique positive. £lle est 
pareillement destin^e k r^ulariser ddjk la grande transition occidentale, 
qui. ainsi fbnd^ par la syst^matisation du present et la preparation de 
I'ayenir, avait beaoin de se completer par la glorification du pass^. 

" Le culte syst^matique de 1* Humanity pr^aente naturellement deux 
parties trte-distinctes : Tune, essentiellement ooncr^, c^l^bre surtont 
le pass^; I'autre, n^cessairement abstraite, repr6sente directement 
Tavenir. Ce dernier mode prdvaudra finalement, comme seul propre i 
d^velopper profond^ment les moeurs positivistes, en caract^risant Tez- 
istence finale, par la aolennelle idealisation du vrai Grand-Btre, dont il 
appr^cie d'abord les liens fondamentaux, ensuite les etats pr6paratoires, 
et enfin les fonctions nonnales, an d^but des treize mois de la nouvelle 
annde. Le tableau suivant suffira, quoique tr^sommaire, pour indiqaer 
id la nature et la destination de ce culte d^finitif . 

CULTB AbSTRAIT DB L*HuMANITi» OU CBLBBRATION SyBtAmATIQUB 
DB LA SoCIABILITii FiNALB. 

{Oeddentde. 
CommimAk; 

3* mois La PatbrnitA. 

4* mois La Filiation. 

5* mois La FRATBRNrrli. 

6* mois La Dombsticit^. 
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7* mois Le F]6tichisme. 

8* mois Le Polytheism B. 

9* mois . • . . « Le MoNoruiiisMB. 

10* mois La Fbmmb, 

on 
la vie iiffeetkfe, 

IV mois Le Sacbrdocb, 

on 
la vie eontemplative. 

12* mois Le Prol^ariat, 

on 
la vie active. ^ TLmgn^^ 

13*etdemiermoisL'lNDUSTRiB, Fdtes faebdomadsires. V Commene. 
_ ou \ FabricatMn. 

]e powvoir praiip^* vABricoltare. 

Jour eompUmentstre F6te g^n^rsle des Morts. 

Jonr additionnel des ann^s bineztiles. F6te g^i^aledes SAiirrBB FkitiCBB. 
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Now we niQst think that M. Comte is rather hard upon the five 
advanced populations in delaying them from the magnificent reali- 
zation of this sublime future^ this exquisite religion^ by the long 
preparatory sesthetic concretion he has condemned us to. We do 
not say that our idea of the '' 6rand-Etre " into which humanity is 
exhausted, is entirely satisfied by the threefold attribute of — 
Fundamental Ties — ^Preparatory States — and Normal Functions. 
But this we have no hesitation in admitting to the full, that the 
history of humanity incontestably reveals to us that humanity mar- 
ries — ^that the married become fathers and mothers — that they 
consequently have sons and daughters — that sons and daughters 
of the same parents are brothers and sisters to one another — and 
that altogether make up a family. We as readily admit that hu- 
manity has deified sensible objects — has peopled heaven with many 
Gods — and has limited its worship to one. Neither do we deny 
that humanity is addicted to '^passion'' — ^to mental labour — to 
ambition — (alas I that it should be so) to manual labour. We 
believe in quarters of the compass ; in national, provincial, and 
borough divisions ; also in stock and funds ; (although we admit 
this to be a great act of faith on our part ;) in commerce, manufac- 
ture, and agriculture. What more does M. Comte want ? We are 
ready to conduct ourselves in the most positive manner with refer- 
ence to those axiomatic facts, and exhibit la morale positiviste in a 
very advanced stage of developement. Why then should we be 
longer delaved from our worship ? Why may we not at once aban- 
don the stale old Julio-Gregorian months and write it in our ledgers, 
memorandum books, records, letters, and calendars : Humanity 
month, marriage month, paternity month, filiation month, fraternity 
month, domesticity month, 1st quarter; fetichism month, poly- 
theism month, monotheism month, 2nd quarter ; woman month, 
priest month, (we should suggest minister month lest the proposed 
word should cause ofience in the Britannic quarter of the Occi- 
dental republic) protestant month, industry month, 8rd quarter; 
establishing thus in fact by the by that there can be three quarters ? 
Why may we not at once date our letters, occidental week, national 
week, provincial week, borough week ; or bank week, commerce 
week, manufacture week, agriculture week ? Our present political 
feuds might perhaps cause some difficulty as to this last happy 
division of hebdomadal time. All such insignificant differences 
however would surely embrace in an atmosphere so ethereal and 
holy. Then think of the touching import of " dead feast'' being 
the odd day of the newly divided year. And the extra day of leap 
year being the fSeast of holy women ! This last, when we consider 
that the extra day is the eccentricity of that year during which 
women have possessed from time immemorial the undoubted pri- 
vilege of the initiation of matrimonial questions as well as a veto, 
must be pronounced the happiest hit ever made by any philosophy 
ancient or modem. 
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Passing by the ingenious arrangement^ suggested by M. C!omte*8 
young friend, (M. Leblais) whom we accorcUngly hereby immor- 
talize, with the view of soothing the impatience for this grand 
idealisation caractSristique du vrai grand^ to be consummated in 
the approaching future, with which the more advanced individiuils, 
like ourselves, of the advanced populations will naturally be tor- 
mented ; we proceed to say a very few words in conclusion upon 
that more carefully elaborated worship which is to mould the ten- 
dencies and satisfy the demands of the Occidental republic in its 
present transition state — the concrete worship of humanity. In 
this beneficent religion all the disorders and perils of our times are 
to disappear. Revolutionaiy vengeance is to be cured by the glo- 
rification of the past, sociaUst excesses are to be absorbed in the 
systematization of the present, and all the heats of society are to 
subside and coalesce in one vast apotheosis of our fellow man. 

We must however be content with what we have ; perfection is 
not immediately attainable, even in the ^' philosophic positiviste." 
The present intellectual and moral habits of the advanced popula- 
tion even are not yet in a condition to appreciate this glorious 
abstract worship which the future has in store for us. So that we 
may do what in us lies to hasten that auspicious consummation, 
we will do our best to communicate to our readers all we can com- 
prehend of that adaptation of " le nouveau culte,'* which in M. 
Comte's words is " seul applicable aujourd'hui aux principaux be- 
soins intellectuels et moraux de la situation occidentale.^' This 
condescending adaptation is the abstract '^culte,^' ^'rednit ^ la 
glorification concrete du passe.'' The positiviste sage perceives in 
the Revolution of 1788 the beginning of a new era of humanity, 
and not of occidental humanity only. With the inflexible justice 
of a moral Lycurgus he condemns the subversive Utopias and re- 
trograde tendencies that disfigured it, and admits that poor huma- 
nity sadly misbehaved itself on the occasion. These revolutionary 
contretemps he proposes to cure by an aesthetic process wherein the 
contemplation of the Brahminical and modern theological philoso- 
phies is to be transferred from the One Eternal and True to a series 
of human tvpes ; *^ Cette commemoration syst^matique de tout 
notre pass^, the Positiviste Calendar informs us, (page 11,) ''est 
surtout destin^e k developper profond^ment chez la generation ac- 
tuelle, Fesprit historique et le sentiment de continuity, afin d'im- 
primer k la seconde partie de la grande revolution son vrai caractere 
propre." And at page 12, 

'* Sans doute, ces lois naturelles, (de revolution humaine) comme 
toutes les autres, ne peuvent ^tre assez appr^ci^s que par une 6tude 
abatraite, qui constituera le terme rationnel de la nouvelle Education oc- 
cidentale. Mais, pour en preparer Fav^nement normal, il faut aujoord'bui 
appeler les cinq populations avanc^es k la c^l^ration syst^matique 
de leurs principaux ancdtres, depuis les plus lointaines impulsions 
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historiques jusqu'auz plus r^centes preparations. Cette s^rie de 
types personnels suscite une operation essentieUement esth^tiqae, qni, 
fondle sur la saine th^rie du mouvement humain^ est trte-propre ii la 
fedre pr^valoir. en y puisant la base g^^rale d'un immense poeme sur 
revolution pr^paratoire de rhumaniti." 

For this end^ instead of the abstract commemorations to which 
we have already introduced our readers, the days and weeks and 
months of the Fositiviste year are consecrated to certain personal 
manifestations of humanity — certain concrete types — ^whose com- 
memoration is^ we presume, to constitute the objective worship of 
the Occidental republic. Polytheism is to be again in vogue; and the 
grand idea is achieved of making astronomical time in its fourfold 
compartments, like the temples of Elephanta and Ellora, one vast 
gloomy temple of the dead. A seemingly insuperable difficulty 
occurs at the outset of this stupendous apotheosis. What is to be 
the gniding principle in the selection of these Fositiviste saints ? 
Who is to be the arbiter of merit — ^the Fositiviste Pope ? We 
have no faint misgivings lest the Fositiviste canonization should 
resemble the famous apple which with its provoking inscription fell 
amongst the well matched beauties. Nothing daunted however, 
the Frenchman mounts the throne of judgment^ and this is the 
result. 

First the " elite'' (it is M. Comte's word) of humanity is divided 
off into three (of course) great niches of veneration occupied re- 
spectively by gods, heroes and saints. This division does not 
appear however to be very carefully elaborated in the system. 
Perhaps the initiated have more light on the matter than we gen- 
tiles. Next we are told of the law by which the Fositiviste Judge 
awards their respective places in the aesthetic pantheon to the re- 
spective members of this intellectual hierarchy, '' J'ai soigneuse- 
ment combing les conditions morales avec les titres intellectuels^ 
mSme envers les illustrations purement thdoriques." ^' Dans P^la- 
boration d'un systeme destin^ surtout k faire irrevocablement pr^- 
valoir I'esprit organique sur I'esprit critique j'ai rigoureusement 
exclu tons ceux qui n'ont reellement que detruit^ sans rien con- 
struire. On n'y trouvera done ni Luther, ni Calvin^ ni Rousseau ; 
Voltaire n'y figure qu'au titre de poSte tragique." 

What a niche will be required for the Founder and President of 
the Fositiviste Society I Neither a diurnal nor hebdomadal celebra- 
tion will suffice for him in the concrete '^ culte." We only regret 
that an arbitrary limitation of the period within which the selection 
must be made forbids our suggesting that the month Descartes 
should be changed at once into Comte month. The system of the 
former philosopher can surely not be compared for constructive- 
ness with the Fositiviste philosophic and its abstract and concrete 
''cultc." 
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LI 
MOYEN AGS. 



The following is the Positiviste first class list. 

Cults concrst ds l'Huuanit^ pour prApaeir l'occidbnt au 
cultb ab8tra1t, 8bul dipimitip. 

/types mensuels, types hebdomadaires. 

MOISE Nama, Boaddha, Confuciiu, MmIkk 

(la thSocratie mUiale.) met. 

HOM^RE .... Eiehyle, Phidia% Plante» YiigUe. 
. {la poiiie ancienne. ) 

L'ANTiauiTiV ARISTOTE Thal^ Pythagore, Socrate, PlaUm. 

(laphUosophie ancienne.) 

ARCHIM£DE . . Hippocrate, ApoUoniniy Hlppanjue, 
(la science ancienne,) Piine TAncien. 

C£:S AR Th^mistode, Alexandre, Scipion, Tn- 

\(&icttniua/MmmtZ«raire.) Jan. 

SAINT PAUL . . Saint Augnatin, HUdebrand, Saint 
{le cathoUcisme.) Bernard, Botanet. 

CHARLEMAGNE . Alfred, Godefroi, Innocent ilL, Saint 
{la civilisation f6odale,) Louit. 

DANTE Arioste, Raphael, Taaae, Milton. 

{I'^lfopSe modeme.) 

GUTTEMBERG . Colomb, Yaocanaon, Watt, Montgol- 
{Vindustrie modeme,) fier. 

SHAKESPEARE . Calderon, Comeille, Moli^re, Moiait. 
{le dratne modeme,) 

PREPARATION^ DESCARTES . . Saint-Thomaa-d'Aqoin, le chanrelifr 
MOD ERNE. {laphUosophie modeme,) Bacon, Leibnitz, Hume. 

FR^D^RIC. . . . Louis XL, Guillanme-le-Tadtume, 
{la politique modeme,) Richelieu, Cromwell. 

BICHAT Galil^, Newton, Lavoiaier, GalL 

^ {la science modeme,) 
Jour eompl^mentaire . . FIte g^^rale des MORTS. 

If we timidly inquire of this uniyersal canonizer wherein con- 
sists the superiority of this system of commemoration to the Catho* 
lie one^ we are told that "\h commemoration catholiqae ne 
comportait aucune hierarchic; elle confondait toutes sea gloires 
dans line anarchique ^galit^^ aussi penible an coeor qu'ii Tesprit." 

" Par cette salutaire construction/' howeyer^ '' qu'elle seul peat 
accomplie la nouvelle philosophic constatna dignement son aptitude 
caractlristique k glor^er toutes les phases humaines, d'apres sa 
nature toujours relative, qui lui permet de tout rattacher sans 
effort k sa vaste unit^^ ^galemcnt objective et subjective. La v^n^- 
ration publique rappellera enfin de leur long et indigne exil oes 
immortelles m^moires que repoussait la brutality Chretien." 

A Socialist charging Catholicism with democracy 1 A French* 
man of the nineteenth century proposing an endless aristocracy I 
Well, we have lived to see strange things. Quis tulerit Gtraocfaos 
seditionem querentes? The monthly and weekly arrangement of 
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the positiviste year quoted above proceeds to a further elaboration 
of daily commemorations which our space we fear forbids our lay- 
ing before our readers.* 

That no aspect of humanity may be left unprovided for in the 
all embracing foresight of the ''culte positiviste/' a temporary 
safety valve is provided for man's cursing propensities in the extra 
day of the bissextile years. What in the " culte abstrait " is to be 
the "feast of holy women/' is in the "culte concret/' the day of 
cursing three retrograde sinners. And who does the reader think 
these are ? Julian^ Philip 11.^ and Bonaparte. The cursing ele- 
ment is however to have puffed off in a demi-generation. " Apres 
ces quatre celebrations initiales de la Fete des Beprouves^ ce jour 
exceptional prendra sa destination finale pour le culte abstrait." 

Meanwhile occidental humanity by these daily^ and weekly^ and 
monthly celebrations is to be developing into one or other of these 
normal types. 

It is quite refreshing to anticipate the result. We shall have 
oracular Moseses^ and humming Homers^ thinking Aristotles^ and 
ingenious Archimedeses^ and enterprising Caesars^ on all sides of 
us. They will be as plentiful as spring peas. And then — when 
such phases of humanity from Normal types will have grown into 
Chronic states^ or conditions^ then may we fain expect the dawn of 
that era of eras thus predicted by the Positiviste prophet. 

" Quand I'esprit et le sentiment historiques auront ainsi pr^valu 
ce culte concret, ayant rempli sa principal office^ sera peu k peu 
absorbe par le culte abstrait^ qui^ seul definitif se trouvera des 
lors assez pr^par^." Page 13. 

Of such sort are the systems with which grown up men in a 
cultivated nation in the nineteenth century^ seriously propose to 
supplant " The Catholic Church." 

Will M. Auguste Comte permit us to offer him a word in sea- 
son ? Instead of wearying his brains, and dissipating his talents in 
this unmitigated twaddle we have been exposing, let him apply 
himself diligently to any one branch of useful literature^ except 
abstract philosophy, (We should suggest history, as one in which 
he seems to be strongest.) Let him embrace with all his heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, the faith commemorated in the sixth 
month of his Calendar, and we will venture to predict that instead 
of being Auguste Comte, Auteur du systeme de philosophic 

* We fear we sbaU be found Ytrj discontented citizens of the Occidental Re- 
public ; for we should certainly feel it our duty to complain of our chiefs decision 
in more instances than we have time or space to adduce, e.g. Is the moral element 
combined with the Intellectual in Byron ? We cannot comprehend the omission of 
Drydeui Spenser and some of our older dramatists, when Edgeworth, and Richard- 
son are commemorated. Neither is tha subordination of Spinosa to Hobbes within 
the limits of our comprehension. Nor why Napoleon is cursed as a retrograder, and 
Cromwell obsenred as a hero. Nor why Aristotle is honoured with a month, and 
Plato only a day, and so on. 

VOL. X. N N 
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positive^ Fondateur et President de la Society Positiviste (consist- 
ing^ as we gather^ of himself^ and two young friends,) writing from 
10, Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris, Erasistratus day of Archi- 
medes month in the year 62, or of being the victim of any other 
similar tom-foolery, he will become a respectable, and respected 
member of society as 6od has made it in this life, and will ha?e 
the hope of happiness and immortality hereafter. 



DR. PUSEY ON THE MINISTER OF ABSOLUTION. 

The Church of England leaves her Children free to whom to open 
their griefs. A Letter to Rev. W. U. Richards, Minister of All 
Saints, S. Mary-le-bone. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1850. pp. 199. 

This admirable letter was written in answer to some doubts which 
had been raised by Mr. Maskell, Mr. Allies, and Mr. Dodsworth, 
respecting the validity of absolution given by a priest to persons 
neither committed to his own charge, nor expressly licensed to go 
to another by him to whose care they are committed. A further 
question was raised whether a simple priest can absolve validly at 
all except " in articulo mortis." 

We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Pusey has resolred 
both doubts in a manner which ought to be quite satisfactory to 
any one whose object is simply to know the truth, and we say this 
after a careful perusal of Mr. Maskell^s offensive and unfeeling letter 
to Dr. Pusey. We strive in vain to persuade ourselves that Mr. 
Maskell is acting with single-minded earnestness ; though we can 
imagine that he persuades himself he is doing so. When a man of 
ordinary power of mind can parallel a (supposed) infraction of s 
positive law of discipline, which all allow that the Church has power 
to alter, with an admitted denial of a portion of eternal and immu- 
table truth, we can see indeed that he is most zealously ''compassing 
sea and land to make one prosely te,'' but we are forcibly reminded oi 
Bishop Butler's sermon, on King Charles's martyrdom, in which 
he observes, that in scripture lajQguage the term '' hypocrite'' in- 
cludes those who culpably deceive themselves, as well as those who 
intentionallv deceive others. 

Mr. Maskell is kind enoagh to grant that Dr. Pusey has a right 
to interpret the words, 'Met him come to me or to some other dis- 
creet and learned minister of Oon'^ word, and open his grief" ac- 
cording to his own private judgment ; just as, he says, Mr. Gorbam 
has a right to interpret, " I bdieve in one baptism for the remissioii 
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of sins" aceording to his own private judgment j but he asserts, 
that if we would consistently maintain any principle of authority, 
either the words "or some other" must be interpreted in accord- 
ance with restrictions existing at the time when they were first 
ordered to be read to the people, or it must be shown that such 
restrictions have been formally repealed ; and this he denies that 
Dr. Pusey has shown. 

This is literally true, and Mr. Maskell makes the most of it ; 
but he takes no notice of the fact that Dr. Pusey has shown that the 
change of discipline with regard to confession was made on a prin- 
ciple, which necessarilv carried with it the repeal of the said restric- 
tions, viz. the principle of " departing from" other Churches, and 
80 firom her own previous practice, "in those particular points 
wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their ancient in- 
tegrity, and from the Apostolic Churches which were their first 
founders.'^ Dr. Pusey has shown, that in those ages when people 
were not compelled to confess at all, they were advised to choose 
their own confessor, with regard only to his ability to judge rightly 
of their state before God, and that nothing was said of jurisdiction 
in this matter until after the practice of confessing at least once a 
year had been declared to be necessary. Surely, if men are not 
automata but reasonable beings, the intention of the Church of Eng- 
land must have been so obvious that there was no need specially to 
repeal restrictions which plainly belonged to a state of things which 
was done away. We have no fear that anv large number of per- 
sons will think that the Church of England must altogether aban- 
don her claim to teach with authoritv^ even if there be no more 
exact answer forthcoming than that which we have suggested, to 
the trifling informality which Mr. Maskell has detected in Dr. 
Pusey's argument. And, did we think it desirable to recriminate, 
we could easily raise far weightier objections against that system, 
which Mr. IVmkell now thinks can, as a whole, be defended and 
maintained upon one consistent principle. We will only ask, whe- 
ther this one consistent principle is the principle of historical tra- 
dition, or the principle of developement ? for the two are evidently 
incompatible, and a system, which does not authoritatively reject 
one or the other of them, is at sea as to the very foundation of the 
faith. We are surprised at Mr. Maskell's hardihood, although 
neophytes are proverbially incautious. But we must not detain 
our readers any longer from Dr. Posey's letter, from which we 
proceed to make some extracts. He says — t 

•• The theory of jurisdiction recently put out by Mr. Allies, as he 
has too narrowly stated it, would in many cases affect the benefits of 
absolution, which by virtue of the exhortation of the Church of England 
they have sought and received, 'and in it have found grace and peace. 
One at least, has on that ground left the Church of England 

• Can. 30. t Page 1. 
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To you, as well as to myself, many whose coxiaciences were oppressed 
have come, at the invitation of our common Mother, who. consoltxog 
for the infirmity of her children, did not place them, in this respect, 
simply under their Parish Priest, hut directed him to invite them to 
' come to him or to some other/ to whom they could with full confi- 
dence unburden their souls. They came to us in simple trust in the 
loving invitation of the Church ; and we, in the same entire confidence 
that the Church, by bidding then come, did not empower only, but laid 
a necessity upon us to receive them, did so receive and minister to them, 
as the Church directed. You too can bear witness with me, that if 
there is one part of our Ministry which God has blessed ; if there be 
one part of our office, as to the fruits of which we look with hopeful- 
ness and joy to the day of judgment, it is to the visible cleansing of 
souls, the deepened penitence, ' the repentance unto salvation not to be 
repented of,' the hope in Christ, the freshness of grace, the joy of for- 
given souls, the evident growth in holiness ; the angel-joy ' over each 
sinner that repenteth,* which this ministry has disclosed to us. We 
have often in the subsequent growth in grace and 'transformation of 
the soul, by ' the renewing of the mind,' not been able to re-call to our- 
selves the former self which we knew of, when first a person sought to 
hear, through our ministry, his Saviour's voice, • Thy sins be forgiven 
thee : go in peace.' 

In these a pastor dare delight 

A lamb-like, CHRiST-like throng ; 

for His likeness has anew by Himself been traced upon them. 

" For these souls we should especially be anxious, that no breath oi 
unreal doubt or misgiving should cloud the brightness of their hopes ; 
no untrue questioning pierce their souls. We have seen the reality of 
the work of the Divine Grace in their souls. We have seen it too uni- 
formly, too vividly, too variedly, too abounding in manifold fruits, as 
' OoD divideth to every man severally as He will/ to have a shadow of 
doubt about it. To us all questioning seems like calling in question 
the work of God the Holt Ghost ' which our own eyes have seen.* 

When we see spiritual cures, the spiritual sight restored, 

the taste in heavenly things given back, the senses deadened to the 
things of sense, the conscience once dulled now tender ; the proud 
heart like a little child ; the hardened heart flow in tears of penitence ; 
the soul more alive to its remaining infirmities, than it once was to 
whole heaps of deep deadly sin ; or that gpreat triumph of Divine Power, 
where one becomes eminent for the grace most opposed to his deepest 
besetting fault, we must adore the miracles of Divine Grace. Satan 
does not cast out Satan. It was His Name, through faith in His Name 
which gave them their spiritual life, and power, and victory in Him. 

" But to many of these, the very humility which God has given them 
may hide His own work in them. With quickened sight they see 
defects to which they once were blind. Longing to be wholly pure and 
wholly GoD*s, they feel keenly every thing which seems in any degree 
to separate them from Him. They feel the remaining sinfulness of 
their corrupt nature, and the penalty even of forgiven sin, and the evfli 
though unharboured, thoughts which issue from it, more than they once 
did actual grievous sin. They cannot have the cumulative evidence 
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which we have of the ' benefit of Absolution.' They have felt in their 
own case * the power of God unto salvation.' Yet it would seem pre- 
sumptuous to rest on their own experience, as to the gift of Goo. 
But we have seen that ministry effectual, not in the one or the other 
case, but wherever it has been sought ' with a faithful and true heart.' 
" These souls then we must guard with care. For the slightest mis- 
giving will pierce tender souls in proportion to their tenderness. The 
inquiry involves necessarily a good deal of reference to a system which 
is distinct from our own as being compulsory. For the objections 
raised by Mr. Allies are drawn entirely from writers who lived after the 
Council of Lateran had enjoined ' Confession to every one's own Priest 
once in the year/ and they must be removed out of the same sources." 

With the greatest deference to Dr. Puaey we must here ask, why 
80 ? It seems to us that they are to be removed by showing that 
the Church of England deliberately reverted to the practice of the 
Church before the council of Lateran, This Dr. Pusey has shown 
in the latter part of his book, and he has done good service by 
showing also to what extent even later practice fails to support Mr. 
AUies's objections. We only mean that he has not made it so 
plain as he might, wherein the strength of his position lies, viz. to 
use his own words, in the " consideration of that period, upon which 
the Church of England rests her practice, the centuries antecedent 
to the council of Lateran," . . . '^ the consideration of the primitive 
practice and its bearings upon the present question." This is alone 
sufficient to determine the question, for although the principle of con- 
tinuity in the Church obliges us to assume thiit where the Church of 
England made no new enactments, she supposed her existing practice 
to be in accordance with Holy Scripture and primitive antiquity, yet 
where she has altered her doctrine in so main a point as ceasing to 
hold confession and absolution necessary to the forgiveness of deadly 
sin after baptism, on the ground that the primitive ages did not so 
hold ; she must by all reasonable men be understood to revert to 
the practice of those ages as to such subordinate points of disci- 
pline as flowed from the more recent doctrine which she rejected. 

To return to Dr. Pusey : speaking of Mr. Allies, he says — ^* 

*' We both believe in common that the power to absolve from sin in 
Christ's name is given to all priests through their ordination. We 
believe that this power is committed to them by Christ Himself 
through the imposition of the bishop's hands, with the words, Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of 
Goo, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained.' We, both of us, believe that the power 
of excommunicating or absolving from excommunication is reserved for 
the highest order only. We both believe that on full confession of all 
the sins which burthen the conscience, with true repentance, the priest 
may, by Christ's authority committed unto him, absolve the penitent 

• Page?. 
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from all his sins, in tibe Name of tibe Father, and of the Soir, and of 
the Holt Ghost ; and that what he looses on earth in loosed in hea- 
ven. The question raised relates to a further point. It is whether, 
without any further commission, the priest may in any case (besidee 
the point of death) exercise the power thus lodged in him, and by his 
office inherent in him ; or whether the power lies as it were dormant 
in him, and may not be put forth without some further direct commis- 
sion from the bishop ; and whether if exercised tcithout 9ueh further 
amthorigation it is valid. 

" It is true the exercise of the power given to the priests by drdina- 
nation, may be suspended, or even taken away. . . Jurisdiction . . . 
may be looked upon as the concession of a power, or as its restrictioa 
within certain limits. By consecration, Gon confers upon a Bishop 
authority to ordain, confirm, and exercise all other Episcopal acts. By 
ordination He confers on the priest power to consecrate the Holy Eu- 
charist, to absolve and bless in His Name. But God is a God of 
order, and so, for the order and well being of the whole Church, each 
office is exercised with certain limitations, within certain bounds. 
Patriarchs, Metropolitans, Archbishops, Bishops. Presbyters — all alike 
have their limits, in that their authority is restricted, so that it shoold 
not interfere with others who have the same office. This principle, 
that none should interfere with another's office is laid down in the 
earliest canons of the Church. It was one and the same principle in all 
that none should ' remove the ancient land-mark which thy fathers 
have set,' nor thrust his sickle into another's harvest." 

He then cites Can. Apost. 34. Cone. Antioch^ Can. 13 and 22, 
Nice, 1 Constantinople, and Ephesus, &c., and adds : — * 

" Thus from the highest to the lowest, from the Patriarch to the 
Deacon, for ordaining, judging, excommunicating, absolving, admitting 
to hear mass, there is one principle throughout, that in the army of the 
Church, ' each should march on his ways, and no one break his ranks ; 
neither shall one thrust another.^f To this belongs the case of the late 
Bishop Coleridge, which Mr. Allies brings forward to illastrate the 
nature of jurisdiction. He says,t * A Bishop who had resigned a colo- 
nial see, was lately resident in a country parish, yet though superior in 
power of order to the parish priest, he could perform no one act in that 
parish involving jurisdiction, save by the permission of the parish priest.' 
This is strictly on the principle of non-interference. . . . This does 
not belong to acts involving jurisdiction only, but to all acts which 
have been assigned to another, because they have been so assigned. 
He could not, without irregularity, baptize (except in peril of death) 
nor confirm, nor ordain, nor preach, in the diocese or parish of another, 
except by his permission, because another has been appointed to per- 
form these offices. All these would come under the rule of not 
' thrusting his sickle into another's harvest.' On the other hand, if an 
act has not been specially assigned to the parish priest, but he b re- 
quired by the law of the Church to admit others to the performance of 

* Page 14. t Joel ii. 7, 8. ♦ Royal Supr. page 54. 
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that act ; then he has not exclusive jurisdiction in this act, and those 
others have all the jurisdiction necessazy for that act from the law of 
the Church." And again, " The Church has power to regulate and 
limit the functions of her ministers, or again to remove these limitations. 
Thus, strictly as the rule that one Bishop should not enter upon the 
diocese of another was enforced in the African Church, the case was 
excepted, if a Bishop should not be diligent in converting the heathen 
within it.'*' The Church in this case interfered, that the power given 
for the saving of souls should not be retained to their loss. But if the 
Church makes any regulations, then she may either make void, ipso 
fEicto, what is done contrary to them ; or she may annul it afterwards, 
80 that it should remain valid until or unless she annuls it. Again, she 
may, if she see good, change those regulations, so as to make them 
more or less stringent. It is acknowledged on all hands, that consi* 
derable changes have been made in the penitential discipline. While 
public penitence was enforced, one who had publicly offended could 
not be admitted to communion, without undergoing that course of pe- 
nitence. What was condemned as irregular then is the received 
practice in the Roman Communion now. The Church may adapt 
herself to the necessities of the times, within certain limits, and bend 
to what her children wiU endure, lest by a severity healthful in itself, 
yet unsuited to their weakness, she risk their salvation, leaving them to 
plunge into a heathen life or into schism. 

'* The letter sent to me puts apparently but one question. Has the 
Church of England left the power of the keys unrestrained in the 
hands of her presbyters, so that they may use it freely for all who 
come to unburthen their griefs to them ? A second, perhaps, lies in- 
volved in it, anyhow in Mr. Allies's pamphlet. Has the Church of 
England the right to leave the power of absolving freely in the hands 
of her presbyters, without restricting them ? 

" To both these questions I can, without hesitation, answer ' Yes/ 
And so I will dispense with a third statement, that even if such exercise 
of her office had been irregular, it would not follow that the acts would 
be invalid, unless subsequently invalidated by authority : they would 
stand unless rescinded. To take them in order, after mentioning the 
Constitution of Archbishop Reynolds, (Archbishop 1313 — 1327),the 
says, 'We have not overlooked the sentence in the exhortation appointed 
in the Common Prayer Book, before Communion : ' Let him come to 
me or to some other discreet and learned minister of Ood*s Word, and 
open his grief, &c. &c. But, after the best consideration in our power, 
we have come to the conclusion that so far from weakening the diffi- 
culties which we 'have suggested, it strengthens their force. The 
words. ' some other, &c.' would, of course, be intended to be under- 
stood only in the sense of the common practice and discipline of that 
time, 1548, in this matter: and we believe there is not any doubt 
whatever what that practice and discipline were, so that the ' some 
other, &c.* would of necessity be a priest, who had been appointed by 
the Bishop for that diocese or district.' " 

* Page IS. t Lyndwode de pieii. et rem. Lib. 5. tit. 16. c. Sacerdos. 
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In answer to tfais^ Dr. Pusey has shown that immediately before 
the Reformation^ persons were not appointed for each Diocese or 
district, except for the purpose of hearing the confessions of the 
Priests ;* that the Council of Lateran, A.D. 1215, bound all to 
confess to their own priest once in the year,t so that none migbt 
leave that priest for another without his leave, but that with leave 
of their own priest the people might go to any priest who had been 
approved as of competent learning, and that this leave migbt be 
given either individually or generally, to a whole parish, or by law 
or by custom.j: He observes that the meaning of the word juris- 
diction may be resolved into these two, — ^first, an authority vested 
in each priest, which he may exercise whenever any one (according 
to the law of the Church), submits himself to it : secondly, an au- 
thority over certain individuals given to a certain priest. Of these 
the first is held to be given to Priests in Ordination,§ so that it is 
not given afterwards, but only persons are assigned towards whom 
it may be exercised. Gregory de Valentia admits that the volun- 
tary submission of the individual gives sufficient jurisdiction in a 
case where the law did not interfere to prohibit it, e.g. in that of 
venial sins.|| 

This distinction in the meaning of jurisdiction is of great impor- 
tance as regards the Church of England, for the Parish Priest 
among us has not, like the proprius sacerdos of the Council of La- 
teran, that jurisdiction by which he may require his parishioners 
to confess once in the year previous to communion, from which if 
they abstained they were, if they died, deprived of Christian burial; 
and the other sort of jurisdiction, viz. the capacity of iudging aU 
who voluntarily submit to such judgment, is given to all Priests in 
their ordination. This* is made evident by the case of the Pope, 
who in choosing his own Confessor does not give a Priest jnriadic- 
tion over himself, (which is as absurd as though he were to absolve 
himself) but, being restrained by no law, he may submit himself to 
any one of those who have received sufficient jurisdiction from 
Christ by being ordained Priests.^ 

In like manner a Bishop might confess not only to any of his 
own Priests but to any other Bishop, to whom he could not give 
jurisdiction and who had none over him. And the power of choos- 
ing to whom they would confess, which vras given by the law to 
Bishops and the superior Clergy was by custom extended to all 
Clergy. These had also the power not of choosing one confessor 
only, but one at one time, one at another.** 

On the whole it is quite plain that by jurisdiction in foro intemo 
was not meant the conferring of an additional power, but only 
leave to exercise the power already possessed by all ordained Priests, 
and it was held that this leave ought to be granted readily ; e. g. 

• Page 20. t Page 19. t Page 23. $ Page 24. 
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Aquinas in answer to the objection^ " In that which is necessary to 
salvation men are not to be narrowed in^ lest they be hindered in 
the way of salvation. But it seemeth a great narrowing^ if one 
must of necessity confess to one man, and by this many be with- 
drawn from confession either through fear or shame or some such 
feeling."* Answers — " In this, that a person ought to confess to 
his own Priest, the way of salvation is not narrowed, but a suffi- 
cient way is laid down to salvation. But a Priest would sin if he 
were not easy in giving permission to confess to another, for many 
are so weak that they would rather die without confession than 
confess to a certain Priest. Whence they who are too anxious to 
know through confession the consciences of those under them cast 
around others a snare to their damnation, and consequently around 
themselves.^' 

Again, they who travel are supposed to have the tacit consent of 
their Parish Priest to confess to another.f And the " Prfitre Sanc- 
tifi^,'' a standard work on confession, approved at Rome and in- 
serted in the '* Manuel des Confesseurs,'' certainly implies that, not 
in death only but in life, persons went to other confessors, without 
the consent, expressed or implied, of their own, and yet that the 
confessions were not ipso facto invalid, j: 

In the practice as regards venial sins, the following principles 
are admitted ; 1. That if it is free to a person to confess or no, it 
is free to him to confess to whom he will ; 2. That where the law 
does not require him to confess to a particular Priest, he is free to 
choose any Priest. 3. That jurisdiction may exist where it is given 
by no law or act of the Church, apart from that of Ordination 
itself. 4. That the tacit consent of the Church gives it or con- 
tinues it.§ 

Another very important case is that of the ignorance of the 
Priest, which is provided for by a law bearing the title of Pope 
Urban II., a.d. 1067, which most authorities hold not to be super- 
seded by the Council of Lateran. Gregory of Yalentia says, " If a 
Priest, to whose care any one be otherwise committed, be plainly 
ignorant, then any other Priest can by law receive the confession of 
. him who was committed to that ignorant Priest. So Pope Urban 
appointed (de Psen. d. 6. c. ult.) as John Medina (de Conf. ix. 30, 
31,) and others commonly observe; and they understand it abso- 
lutely and generaUy, although that ignorant priest be a person's 
own parish priest, as the gloss explains.'' || This case, we say, is 
important, not indeed to the general question of our people's ability 
> to be validly absolved by a priest of their own choosing, which, as 
we before observed, reaUy rests upon the practice of earlier times ; 
but to the refutation of Mr. Allies. 

It was to be expected that a man of Dr. Pusey's humility would 
shrink from dwelling upon it ; but we must sorrowfully express 

• Page 49. f Page 64. X Page 68. § Page 76. || Page 77. 
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our conviction that even the extreme degree of ignorance to which 
Vasquez limits this permission might be proved against many of 
our parish priests^ who have had^ and stiQ have but very small op- 
portunities of systematic professional training. 

And this plea of ignorance would genoally meet those cases 
where the priest has entirely neglected to pronounce the words, 
^'let him come to me or to some other/' 

We must not dwell longer on the time immediately preceding 
tbe Reformation. According to Mr. Maskdl the discipline then 
existing would have required the leave of the proprius saoerdos in 
order to confess to another^ and Dr. Fusey has only the authority 
of ReginalduB and Caietan for saying that such leave might be 
given generally to a whole congregation. We submit that he has 
also the authority of the Pretre Sanctifi€ for saying that absolutions 
given without his leave would be valid if he did not object to them, 
and that he ought not to object without special reason. He has 
the principle admitted in the practice with regard to venial sins, 
viz. that a man may confess to any one sins which he is not obliged 
to confess at all (in our case all sins whatsoever). And he has com* 
pletely refuted the notion that any other Episcopal act besides 
Ordination is requisite in order to enable a priest to absolve ; juris- 
diction (so called) in foro intemo being, not a conferring of new 
power, but a setting limits upon the exercise of power alr^y con- 
ferred by ordination. 

To come now to earlier times. Dr. Pusey observes as follows : 
** What Mr. Allies says as to the power of absolution being exer- 
cised only ' for many hundred years by the Bishops and Priests 
living in common with him,'* relates only to the public peni- 
tence. ... In whatever degree confession was used apart 6x>m 
the public penitence, the very ftct that priests were so markedly 
forbidden to restore penitents in the fiMic office implies, that in 
other respects they were, as Morinus infers, free. . . . Both 
Ongenf and Basil:^ imply that there was this freedom. The latter 
says, ' The discovering of sins has the same rules as the making 
known of bodily ailments. As then men do not reveal the 
ailments of the body to aD, but to those skilled in their cure, 
so also the discovery of sins ought to be made to those able to cure 
them, as it is written, ' ye that are strong, bear the infirmities of 
the weak, i.e., by care remove them.' And in the Latin Church 
there is distinct evidence in times later than these, that the peni- 
tent had choice of his confessor. § The date of the ' De verft et 
fals& poenitentia,' (which for a long time was supposed to be S. - 
Augustine's,) is, I believe, uncertain. It is some time later than 
S. Augustine whom it quotes and imitates. It says, 'Whoso 
wishes to confess his sins, that he may find grace, let him seek a 
priest who knoweth how to bind and loose :' and again, * Be the 
•Page 144. f Horn. ii. in Pa. 37. t R^. brer. Tract. 9. 229. ( Pkge 146. 
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penitent careful^ lest througli shame he divide his confession in his 
own mind^ so as to purpose to lay open different things to dif- 
ferent priests^ &c/ The statement and the practice both imply an 
unrestrained access to priests for the purpose of confession at the 
option of the penitent. This treatise enjoyed great authority in 
the Western Church. It is quoted largely in the Decretals as 8. 
Augustine^s^ and had both the weight of the great Father to whom 
it was attributed, and of the Decretals which also stamped that au- 
thority upon it. It has been attempted to limit the directions of 
this writer^ but they are too plain, ' So that Navaurus sums up,'* 
' There is no contradiction, that in the time of Augustine, it was 
not as yet forbidden to hear in confession the parishioners of 
others, but in the time of Urban it was.'f He also argues from the 
wording of a decree of about A.D. 1161, that before then it was 
allowed to any Christian to choose any priest ; and says it is the 
common doctrine that any Presbyter of the Primitiye Church could 
absolve any Christian.^^f 

We do think it is morally certain that the intention of the 
Church of England was to withdraw those restrictions, which it 
is contended have not been formally rescinded, and that any one 
who is not strongly biassed in the other direction, will come to 
this conclusion from the perusal of Dr. Pusey's book, from which 
we trust we have already given extracts enough to induce those 
of our readers who have not done so to read the whole of it. We 
add only a few words,§ "Yet there may remain this prejudice. 
Can this be the purpose of the Church of England since it has 
been so neglected ? . . . . Negligence has no prescription to be 
the interpreter of the Church's meaning, to be the guardian of her 
laws, to enforce their continued desuetude. It has no divine 
right to reign undisturbed in the throne which it usurps. It 
cannot hold against the lawful possessor tender mercy, who binds 
up every wounded heart that comes to her. This revival of con- 
fession IS the teaching of God through the Church. . • . But 
like every revival, it is spoken against by those who value it not. 
And so because it is so very sacred, it has been practised in silence. 
Who was to speak of the individuals who used it ? Who speaks of 
his devotions ? Who tells of his own silent tears before God, or 
the anguish of his heart, or the divine consolations ? Who would 
wish that one of the most sacred actions of his life should be made 
the subject of the angry strife, the jest, the mockery of a profane 
and irreligious world r' 

♦ Page 147. f ?•«• '^O- t Page 162. § Page 194. 
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DEAN ELLIOT'S AND MR. MILLEE*S SERMONS. 

1. Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day, preached at TVww/y 
Church, Marykbone. By Gilbert Elliot, D.D., Dean of 
Bristol. London : James Darling. 

2. " Subjection ; no, not for an Hour/' a Warning to Protestant 
Christians in behalf of " the Truth of the Grospel," as now impe- 
rilled by Romish Doctrines and Practices of the Tractarian Heresy; 
being the substance of a Sermon preached in S. Martin's Chnreh, 
Birmingham, on Sunday evenings September 8, 1850. By the 
Rev. J. C. Miller, M.A., Lincoln College, O^dbrd ; Rector of 
S. Martin's. London : Hatchard and Seeley. 

It is the natural result of storms to make the waters thick and 
muddy ; and by them are many of those strange looking creatures, 
belonging to the molluscous and other inferior orders, wrenched from 
their submarine anchorage and stranded on our shores, which were 
never intended by the Great Creator to see the light of day. So is 
it likewise when the theological or political atmosphere is visited by 
one of those fearful hurricanes which the enemy of mankind, acting 
through the evil passions and infirmities of our nature, is permitted, 
from time to time, to stir up, and succeeds in combining together va- 
rious heterogeneouselements for a momentary onslaught on thetruth. 

Such a crisis has now arisen in our Church. The violence re- 
cently done to dogmatic truth by the Committee of Privy Council, 
and still more the principles which animated and found their ex- 
pression in that judgment, have given a vast impetus to that hatred 
of spiritual authority which is latent in the minds of all worldly 
and irreligious persons, as well as of all those who through defect 
of early discipline hardly submit themselves to any external rule. 

It is not our desire to call any persons by hard names; and 
therefore we protest in limine against the simile which we have 
employed being pressed so as to be insulting or ofiensive to any in- 
dividual whatever. It illustrates nevertheless very faithfully the 
general condition of the religious world among us at the present 
moment, and it accounts, more or less, for many strange pheno- 
mena both within and without the Church. Nor do we mean to 
deny its application altogether to the gentlemen whose Sermons 
stand at the head of this article. Under any less disturbed condi- 
tion of the atmosphere we should not have a Priest at Birmingham 
deUberately denouncing his brethren in the ministry as '' heretics"; 
nor the Vicar of Islington commending them to the tender mercies 
of a mob ; Mr. Francis Newman would not have been induced to 
deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, nor Dr. Elliot the existence 
of a Visible Church and Priesthood ; the same Dr. Elliot would 
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never have found his way to the Deanery of Bristol, nor three or 
four other Deans that we could mention, to their several posts of 
influence and emolument. 

The evil arising from the abuse of State patronage is really cal- 
culated to cause very great alarm. It operates in two ways : first 
of all by tempting Clergy to act and speak unfaithfully to the 
Church, with the view of commending themselves to the notice of 
an Erastian and Latitudinarian Government ; and then it leads to 
the thrusting of those unsound and low-minded individuals into 
positions for which they are quite unfitted. It is a fearful thing 
for a Government to be thus corrupting the springs of truth and 
honesty ; and one which, if persevered in, must have a most inju- 
rious effect upon the moral and social state of the kingdom. The 
people must learn to despise their Spiritual Guides, when they see 
them winning their promotion by such means ; and, when reUgious 
faith is gone, what confidence will any have in political morality ? 
But further it will not answer. The English Church is not in a 
condition to bear degradation ; she has already in the 16th and 
17th centuries sacrificed as much to the temporal power as is com- 
patible with her spiritual existence. By her enemies she is said to 
have forfeited her Divine Office and character ; her truest friends 
admit that she was saved only " so as by fire.'' And if further 
experiments are to be made through the influence of Lord John 
Bussell, and some one higher in station whom we had rather not 
name, for making her conform to the Bunsenian type of the 
" Church of the Future,'* either the religious element will be gra^ 
dually thrust out of the Church of England and gathered into 
another essentially un-national Communion : or else there must be 
a split in the Church at home, and she will burst the golden chains 
by which an unscrupulous Government is endeavouring to keep 
her in subjection. In either case, the Establishment now so usefol 
a state machine, will become a caput mortuwn. But we hope bet- 
ter things ; and it is with this view that we think it our duty to 
bring under the notice of our readers the works named at the head 
of this article, and specially the Sermons of the new Dean of Bristol. 
We are ready, indeed, to make allowance for a panic, which has 
thrown wiser and better men for a season off their balance ; but 
surely we never can be safe with these two sources of evil so much 
as latent in our system, an unrestrained power of patronage in a 
minister who may be of any or no Faith, and such paralyzed disci- 
pline as is unable to eject unsound persons even from the ranks 
of the Church's commissioned teachers. 

Let us take the case of the Bev. Gilbert Elliot, D.D., lately pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Bristol, a church previously presided over 
by a most unsound and traitorous head. Dr. ElUot belongs, we 
believe, to a family which acknowledges Lord Minto as its chiefs 
and has long been proverbial for quartering itself in the most com- 
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fortable offices in the several departments of government patronage. 
'^ Bom of no English race/' his attachment to the Church, in which 
he has found so snug a berths has " not descended to him/' he tells 
us, " by inheritance or prejudice, transmitted through a long line 
of forefathers." In other words, we presume he was bred a Pres- 
byterian (as he most certainly is that, or something worse now), 
but, like many of his compatriots, cast wistful glances at the richer 
pastures of the south, and under the fostering care of his influen- 
tial kinsman, was preferred, two or three years since, to the im- 
portant benefice of the Holy Trinity, S. Mary-le-bone. Here he 
took care to repay the good offices of his patrons in kind — ^not by 
diligence in doing the work of an evangelist either in his own 
person or by any clergy whom he maintained (for whatever paro- 
chial work has been done of late in that district, was, we believe, 
mainly through the pecuniary aid of a devout and benevolent lay- 
man), nor by the orderly aaministration of his services, but by 
fulminating violent attacks upon neighbouring clergy, and indeed 
upon the faith itself, of which the present volume contains a few 
choice specimens. For this, the further reward of the deaneiy 
of Bristol was conferred by Lord John Russell; and the deanery, it 
appears, was meant to lead to another good living, had not the 
indignation of public opinion been too strong even for Dr. EUiot's 
lust of having. 

Such is the gentleman who, unhappily for the English Chnidi, 
was allowed to transplant himself into her fold, and to gain admis- 
sion into her Ministry. He tells us that it was an act of '^ love,'' 
but surely he set his affections on something very different from 
that Institution of which the Book of Common Prayer is the ex- 
ponent. He tells us, that when he felt himself thus attracted to 
the Church of England, it was because, as he thought, " when she 
worships it is in the free, tmweiffhedy happy language of hopeful 
faith, not pausing ever to cull its phrase and to trim it to con- 
formity with doctrine or dogma.'' (p. xix.) The English Church, 
on the contrary, adopts the Athanasian Creed into her '^ worship :" 
she has appointed an ''order'' of daily prayer, and a prescribed 
"use" for all her rites and ceremonies, and forbids her clergy, 
under pains and penalties, to deviate in any particular therefrom. 
Whereas Dr. EUiot attached himself to the Church of England 
(we presume that his conscience tells him the union is not very 
intimate, for in his sermons he speaks of "your Church/* not 
ours,) under the impression that the Priesthood of Christ is 
held by her to be ''incommunicable, intransmissible" (p. 166), 
and that 6on has "not appointed any visible Church with pre- 
scribed polity /' (p. zxii.) she tells us it is " evident to all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that 
from the apostles' time there have been three orders of ministers 
in Christ's Church— bishops, priests, and deacons" (see preface 
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to Ordination Sendee) ; and that " Christ has ordained in His 
Church two sacraments as necess^ for all persons to their sal- 
vation" (see Church Catechism). We submit, therefore, that Dr. 
Elliot, in '^attaching himself^' to the English Church, has acted 
altogether under misinformation, and that the contract should be 
declared null and void. He really should withdraw again to those 
" Grampian hills" on which " his father feeds his flock," and not 
come and trouble our Israel with this new-bom Presbyterian 
theory. We call it '^new-born," for though held, we believe, now 
generally in Scotland, as by English Presbyterians, it is directly 
opposed to the views of Calvin and Knox, and the men of that day. 
And if Dr. Elliot, reproved by his own conscience, does not volun- 
tarily withdraw, the English Church we reaUy think has a right to 
sue for a divorce a vinculo matrimonii, for she would scorn to claim 
Dr. Elliot's affections on such meretricious grounds as these latitu- 
dinarian descriptions avow. One other extravagance we throw into 
a note, simply asking whether Dr. Elliot is ignorant that the Psalms, 
Canticles, Greeds, Litany, &c., are directed to be " sung,'* and the 
Prayers to be '' said," i.e., recited musically in monotone, and that 
Chancels are ordered to " remain as they have done in times past ?"* 

But we must proceed to a more methodical examination of the 
dean's theology. 

The fifth Sermon gives Dr. Elliot's view of the History and Con- 
stitution of the English Church. The pre-Reformation period he 
repudiates altogether as ''Roman.'' Then, he tells us, arose 
Luther ; and, alter some little hesitation, " in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the nation, through its ordinary channel, the Legislature of 
the realm, gave a constitution, a ritual, and law to the visible 
Church of Christ in this kingdom, which, with very slight varia- 
tion, are ours to this day." We call particular attention to this 
passage, because it contains the Tpwrov ^w^og of the Dean's theology, 
a falsehood as well in fact as in theory. He denies, as has been 
said, the Church has any divine constitution, and considers that it 
" belongs to the members of the community collectively to give the 
Church its form ;" (p. xxv.) and so consistently in another place 
he speaks of the foreign Protestant non-episcopal communities 
having a ''form of polity possibly not less apostolical than our 
own." (p. 116.) So much for his theory : now for the fact. So 
far was the English Legislature from claiming any power to touch 
the Constitution of the Church, that in the preamble of Henry's 
famous statute, (24th, c. 12,) it is recited and declared that there 
are of Divine right, two separate and co-ordinate powers, the spiri- 
tual and the temporal ; and Elizabeth claimed nothing more than 

* **1 feared that it could be only ill-regnlated excitement, or too often personal 
vanity, which coold bring to the foot of God's throne the iU-undentood and worse 
ezecnted chant, rather than the simple accent of an humble heart. I saw that the 
symbols (?), and the tUtarp and the chancely all tended fast to nothing better than 
eheer idolatry." 
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had been allowed to her '' godly predeoesaoTS^'^ Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. And then, as regards the Church's " Bitual/* by 
every historian that we have seen it is recorded that the Convoca- 
tion and not the Parliament compiled and put forth oar Book of 
Common Prayer^ and its accompanying formularies. The Dean 
indeed tells us that, '^ in the prosecution of some Uterary labours, 
he has had to dwell much among the events and writings of the 
Reformation /' but till these productions see the light we must be 
content to read history in its old way. He then passes in review 
several points of doctrine and discipline in which he undertakes to 
show that the English Church is *^ the antagonist of Rome." It 
would not be difficult of course to show that the two churches 
differ ; but the result of this comparison upon every weU-informed 
reader must be to prove that however much the Church of England 
may differ from that of Rome, Dr. Elliot differs still more from 
her. First he denies that she holds tradition to be an authority at 
all definitive of the truth. What then, we ask, means the declara- 
tion in the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, " Here yoa 

have an order for prayer much agreeable to the mind 

and purpose of the old fathers V^ What means the Preface to the 
Ordinal before quoted ? What meant Bishop Jewel's well known 
challenge f What meant the appeal of the same Convocation which 
passed the Thirty-nine Articles to the authority of the early cen- 
turies of the Church ? What Queen Elizabeth's injunction, that 
preachers see they do not contradict the judgments of the first 
General Councils ? And the statement with regard to ** the Consti- 
tution of the Church '' and of the Christian ministry, or rather 
according to the Dean's view of their non-constitution exceeds in 
awfulness and falsehood, any that we have ever seen advanced by a 
person calling himself a Churchman. 

" Next, as to the constitution of the Church. The Church of Rome 
was supposed to hold that Oon had, by imposition of hands successively 
from the apostles, set apart a body of men to whom were delegated a 
power to govern and an authority to teach, and to whom therefore were 
granted, as by specific sacrament, the grace to know certainly, and 
^erefore to pronounce dogmatically, what is truth — to bind and to 
loosen, whether in things temporal or spiritual — and to give efficacy to 
the sacraments. 

" Now I earnestly beseech your attention to what I am about to 
state. If any particular grace, or authority, or power be delegated by 
Gon to any body of men by imposition of hands successively from the 
apostles, or by any imposition of hands at all, or by any other form 
prescribed by God ; if God has promised, has attached any such pecu- 
liar, specific grace, aathority, or power to any prescribed form whatever, 
then is such imposition of hands, or any other such prescribed form 
clearly a sacrament. Such peculiar grace attached by promise to any 
form prescribed by God fulfils every condition of a sacrament, as a sa- 
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crament is universally defined throughout the body of Christian 
believers. Consequently the Church of Rome, believing that there is 
such peculiar grace attached by promise to an outward form prescribed 
by God, very consistently places orders among the sacraments. And 
if the Church of England believed that God had ordained any visible 
sign or ceremony or conferring orders, attaching any peculiar grace to 
that sign or ceremony, then also it could not have helped receiving 
orders as a sacrament. Now mark the very decisive and peremptory 
answer of our Church in the 25th Article, in words so few, as though 
it did not think the matter admitted of question. It denies that 
' orders are a sacrament ;' and denies it on the specific ground, ' that 
they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.' Thus, 
in contradiction to Rome, it clearly repudiates it as a fiction altogether, 
that God has prescribed some positive action through which orders 
must be conveyed, or that he has annexed peculiar grace and authority 
to imposition of hands, successively Irom the apostles, or to any other 
arbitrary form of ordination whatever. Do not allow yourselves to 
suppose that there is the slightest room for doubt or question, what- 
ever, as to what the doctrine of the Church of England is in this 
matter. There is no more uncertainty possible as to its clear repudi- 
ation of all authority and of any essential and sacramental grace, as 
dependent on some form of ordination prescribed by God, than there is 
an uncertainty possible as to its sole faith being in the one sacrifice of 
Cbbist, or in Cheist as the only Mediator." 

Now this is in direct variance with the Preface to the Ordinal^ 
which distinctly affirms that there have been " from the Apostles' 
time/' the three Orders of the Ministry; and that ''these offices 
were evermore had in such reverend estimation, that no man might 
presume to execute any of them, except he were first called, and 
also by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and 
admitted thereunto by lawful authority." When the Bishop lays 
his hands upon the candidate for the Priesthood, he says, " Receive 
the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven ;" and " be thou a dispenser of the Holy Sacraments.'^ 
What becomes then of the Dean's statement that " God has not 
annexed peculiar grace and authority to the imposition of hands 
successively from the Apostles, or to any other arbitrary form of 
ordination whatever ?'' Either it is a statement for which he 
ought to be made to answer in the Ecclesiastical Court ; or else the 
Church of England is a party to a blasphemous falsehood, in al- 
lowing these words to stand in her Ordinal. The argument that if 
ordination be anything it is a Sacrament (though in a certain sense 
no doubt it is a Sacrament,) is manifestly worthless : it is not ac- 
cording to the definition of the Catechism necessary generally, 
(i.e. for all,) but only for those who are to minister in sacred offices; 
nor is it pretended that the '' laying on of hands '' was the form 
used or ordained by " Christ Himself.^' The obligation of that 
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particular external form, as of Confirmation, professes only to be 
derived from the Apostles* time ; but seeing that the Holy Ghost 
was promised to the Apostles, " to lead them into all truth,'* we 
leave Dr. Elliot to make what difference he can out of that circum- 
stance as regards the authority they bear, to those who desired to 
be conformed to the mind of Christ. 

In another place he speaks of the " Tractarian Clergy, proflFer- 
ing absolution which God does not sanction -" (p. vi.) and affirms 
that S. Paul '* tells us not of 6od*s gifts to pass through man's 
hands, of God's pardon to pass through man's lips, of Goo's 
Sacraments to become only Sacraments, as man may presumptu- 
ously claim to bless them." (p. 163.) The use of "the word 
Priest in our rubrics," (why only " rubrics ?") he considers " un- 
fortunate." (p. 144.) And once more, " I do not know that the 
Scriptures make any distinction of orders " ! Lastly, the statement 
of the article about " having public authority given unto them io the 
congregation," in itself sufficiently vague, he first tries to empha- 
size in his own peculiar way by foisting in a stop after the word 
" authority," and thus turns the " in " in effect into " by,** adding 
" nor may we doubt that God's blessing shall be richly given to 
those whom a congregation of faithful men, shall with prayer, 
send into the Lord's vineyard !" 

We cannot here acquit the Dean of positive dishonesty. And 
yet he repeats the opinion in another place, that " he is a lawful 
minister, who has been called by any congregation of faithful men." 
This is directly the doctrine of the Congregationalists or Indepen- 
dents. 

We do not stop to notice the glosses imposed upon the articles on 
Justification and the Visible Church. They betoken only the usual, 
and we fear we must add wilful, ignorance of ultra-Protestantism. 

In treating of the Sacraments generally, again, it may appear 
but a small matter that he ventures to make a distinction which 
Holy Scripture does not make, and that he asserts what the early 
fathers always shrunk from saying. It is expressed in these words : 

" They (the Sacraments) are not necessary unto salvation in the 
sense that if these sacraments had not been instituted, and not been 
observed of men, salvation had been impossible. They are not neces- 
sary, for instance, in the same way as the death of Christ wa9 neces- 
sary, in order to ensure salvation. The death of Christ was necessary 
unto salvation, in the eztremest sense of the word necessary, because 
unless an expiation had been made for sin God could not have cleared 
the guilty, and because the death of Christ could afford that expiation. 

" But not so with the sacraments. Atonement and justification are 
provided for us, quite irrespective of them. Their necessity unto sal- 
vation is a necessity which has reference alone to man, and arises only 
from the simple fact that Christ has chosen to ordain them as means 
of grace." 
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The Dean of Bristol's doctrine upon the Holy Eucharist, having 
first in four Sermons overthrown the doctrine of the Church, is 
thus summed up : 

" Christ is present here. But I may not tell you that this ordi- 
nance is of greater efficacy than other Chri8t*s ordinances, hecause of 
any sense or nature of sacrifice connected with the hread hroken, and 
wine offered. We may not think so. The sacrifice of Christ- needs 
neither repetition nor representation to Gon from time to time to make 
it perfect, or for the application of its merits and efficacy to men. The 
only sacrifice in the supper is that of our praise and thanksgiving, is 
that of our bodies and souls, as ' a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice 
unto the Loan.' 

" Nor may I tell you that there is any peculiar efficacy in the mere 
elements which we then receive. I may not tell you that any grace is 
attached to them, much less any change made on them, either because 
of consecration, or even if received into faithful heart. Scriptures do 
not so instruct us, and our church does rightly term them but ' Goo's 
creatures of bread and wine.' 

'* The efficacy of the sacrament, or (in the words of our catechism) 
the strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the body and blood of 
Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine, depends on the faith 
of the heart which partakes, — depends (again in the words of our cate- 
chism) ' on our examining ourselves whether we repent us truly of our 
former sins, stedfastly purposing to lead a new life ; having a lively 
fiuth in Gon's mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
His death, and being in charity with all men.' 

'* Nor may I tell you that Christ is in any other manner present in 
this sacrament, than He is at any other time present, where His pre- 
sence is promised. Christ is present here — but not visibly to the eye 
— not brought down from heaven by outward rite, and so linked with 
the bread and wine — not to be dispensed carnally, or substantially, or 
spiritually,* or in any possible manner, by the hands of man, — not to be 
partaken of by all who eat of the bread and drink of the cup — not pre- 
sent unto all who may be present at His supper. But Christ is present 
here, coming of His own will and choice and power to be present in 
the heart, and in the heart only, and then only in the hearts of those 
only who receive worthily, who receive faithfully. 

•* Christ is thus present here, and yet not in manner, otherwise than 
He is present in the water of baptism, or when two or three are ga- 
thered together in His Name, or with the contrite heart, when it is 
nigh to break ; or with the heart, conscious of many needs and much 
weakness when it prays ; or with the feeble heart, when it throws on Him 
its care ; or with the brave heart, when it confronts the world ; or with 
the faithful heart, when it denies itself because of love of Christ; or with 
the grateful heart, when it thanks ; or with the pious heart, when it 
invokes blessing ; — not in manner, otherwise than He is always present, 
is Christ present here, but in measure more abundant, in office also 

* What means the article then ** The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Sapper after an hea?eiily and tpiritual manner *' ? 
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more distinct, for He is as really, actually present in the heart of the 
faithful receiver, hy His Spirit, as He is really present in person at the 
right hand of God ; present by covenant, not only as the strengthener 
and comforter, but as the pardoner also, and justifier." 

The teachiDg of the Dean concerning Confirmation is of a piece 
with the rest^ consisting chiefly of negations and denials. 

1 . "As confirmation is only a rite of the Church of England, 
the Church of England might have omitted it^ and jet not sinned, 
as other Christian Churches do not sin^ which have it not/' 

2. " You will see that the order of confirmation says nothing 
whatever of confirming baptism, but only of you confirming the 
promises and vows then made for you. Accordingly, if persons 
were baptized, as many are, without godfathers and godmothers 
standing for them, and then joined our Church, they could not use 
our service of confirmation, because they of course could not renew 
vows and promises which had never been made for them/' 

3. " You come to confirmation, so that you may ratify and con- 
firm something — not that something to be confirmed in you,^^ 
[Will the Dean then explain the meaning of the rubric at the end 
of the Baptismal Service " for those who are of riper years :" "It 
is expedient that every person, thus baptized, should be confirmed 
by the Bishop, so soon after his baptism as conveniently may be ?" 
Or what is the meaning of the prayer in the Service, " Almighty 
and everlasting Oon, Who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these Thy 
servants by water and the Holt Ghost, and hast given unto them 
forgiveness of all their sin ; strengthen them, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter ?''] 

4. ^^ You will understand that there is no necessity why this 
prayer, (i.e., the rite of confirmation,) should be offered by a 
Bishop, or any reason to believe that God would withhold His 
blessing, though no hand had been laid upon you^ whether of 
Bishop or any one else/' 

6. He states on the pretended authority of the Articles, which 
of course say no such thing, that " Confimiation has grown of a 
corrupt following of the Apostles/' 

We now lay this book down with the very deliberate assertion 
that it has never been our lot to meet with any volume that con- 
tained so much to disapprove of — so Uttle of which we can approve ; 
so much that must have been injurious to the habit of faith in the 
minds of his congregation, (he admits that they complained of 
the controversial character of his preaching, and considers it pro- 
bable that few of them will care to read his ill-tempered and here- 
tical volume,) so little that could in any way tend to edification. 
We lay it down, as having done our duty by bringing it under the 
notice of the Church : but we trust that it will not be lightly laid 
down by those in authority. Surely the Bishop of London, in 
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whose Diocese the Sermons were preached and published, will pro- 
ceed against the author of such utter denial of ail Church doctrine I 
Surely the Bishop of Bristol will see that Ecclesiastical discipline 
does not slumber ! Surely the Archdeacon of Bristol, and the 
" Union '* of good and true men who acknowledge him as their 
President^ will take measures for vindicating the faith of the 
Church from such outrageous attacks. We do not think that they 
could be possibly better employed : for assuredly the next step 
of Lord John Russell^ if this insult to the truth be not speedily 
avenged, will be to make this miserable Latitudinarian a Bishop. 
We should like to know whether Dr. Elliot is still Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; for in that capacity, if we remem- 
ber rightly^ he appeared at the consecration of S. Augustine's 
College? 

We pass on to Mr. Miller. This gentleman belongs to the 
" Evangelical " party, and he would fain persuade us, even to the 
more moderate section of that party. " Of the Athanasian Creed,'' 
he declares, " I am a very earnest upholder," (we trust we are not 
insensible to this act of kindness and condescension !) and his 
*' own humble judgment is strongly against Dr. M^Neile's plan " 
of bracketing the Services. And he even makes a merit of acknow- 
ledging that some of the Evangelical Clergy were culpably careless 
in adhering to rubrics. Such is Mr. MiUer by profession : now 
let us see what amount of confidence he is entitled to practically ; 
for surely a man who presumes thus to denounce his brethren as 
" heretics," ought to have something of character on which to fall 
back. 

And first let us look to the particular of Christian feeling. We 
should expect great gentleness and amiability in Mr. Miller. He 
speaks with a very tender feeling of his *' Dissenting brethren," 
(whom nevertheless he does '' not justify,") and he " rejoices to hold 
a measure of brotherly intercourse and communion with some of 
them." Indeed, they form so essential an element in his congre* 
gation, that the Sermon before us contains a special address to 
them. Manifestly, then, we should assume him to be a tolerant 
man. Now it wiU scarcely be believed, that this mild and orthodox 
gentleman scruples not to endorse all the latitudinarian rationalism 
of Dean Elliot, and all the bitter war-to-the-knife suggestions of 
Mr. Daniel Wilson. The system to which he has attached himself 
is in danger ; and before the idol of self-love, all such ties as com- 
munion in creeds and sacraments are as nothing. He seems ab- 
solutely to revel in all the bitterest sayings of Messrs. Elliot and 
Wilson. We might almost accommodate the words of our old 
friend Blue-beard : — 

'* Fi, fo, Aim, 
I smeU the blood of a High-Chnrchman." 
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He was led^ he tells us^ mainly to pablish this Sermon^ by the 
hope that the extracts which it contains from these good " worthy " 
Christians would do good I He makes the same dishonest use as 
Dean Elliot^ of such traitorous publications as Mr. MaskelPs 
recent letters^ and " The Morality of Tractarianism ;" he still per- 
severes in calling Mr. Maskell " the Bishop of Exeter's Chaplain ;" 
and absolutely quotes Dr. Newman's account of the *' Tractarian 
Movement/'* as though it were a description which the party in 
question would acquiesce in. 

And now let us test his orthodoxy a little further. Doubt- 
less he considers it only a matter of taste that he has determined, 
should he " be driven out of the Church of England/' (does his con- 
science forecast such a possible exercise of righteous discipline ?) 
that he will " worship at Carr's Lane meeting-house/' (how his 
" dissenting brethren " in the congregation must have pricked ap 
their ears at this hopeful intelligence I) rather than at S. Chad's. 
Having failed to recognize his own branch of the Church as the 
institution of Christ, he is not likely to pay much respect to other 
branches; and being now merely a follower of private judgment, 
it would, doubtless, not make much difference to his conscience, if be 
found himself one day worshipping, or rather we would say, 
" hearing " or preaching, in Carr's Lane Chapel, rather than in S. 
Martin's Church. Let then this pass. Now let us hear what he 
says about what S. Paul calls part of the " foundation " of the 
faith, the doctrine of Holy Baptism : 

" And when I look at this case, I feel constrained to ask. What is all 
this conflict about ? It is about the benefit of Infant Baptism. Some 
of us have been almost excommunicated as heretics ; and in this town, 
some of the younger clergy have signed protests, virtually holding ap 
the parochial clergy to their people as unsound, when, from the begin, 
ning to the end of the Word of God, there is not a single text which 
can be brought forward as a direct demonstrative argument in favour of 
Infant Baptism. Do not, however, suppose that I do not fully hold 
with Infant Baptism ; I believe that it may be clearly proved by in^ 
ference from the Holy Scriptures ; of this I think I could undertake to 
satisfy any candid and inquiring mind. But we defy any man to pat 
his hand upon any passage in the inspired Word of God which in so 
many words is a direct, palpable, and clearly demonstrative command 
enjoining Infant Baptism. No harm can come from the plain state- 
ment of the truth. But surely when, in after years, a retrospect ia 
taken by Church historians of the present bitter conflict, it may well 

* This word ** Tractarian,'* we presume, is used because it allows persons to call 
Mr. Newman ** the leader" of it, and then to ask triumphantly, *' Where is the 
leader of that moyement now ?'' Whereas they hare recently heard the respected 
individual, whose lot it was to give a name to the party, which for many years have 
acted with him. (so long as it was convenient to call names,) declare that he was 
resolved to *' die m the Church of England." See Dr. Pusey*s Speech at the 
London Church Union. 
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excite astonishment that the doctrine of universal, absolute, unfailing. 
Regeneration in Infant Baptism was considered as essential to sound 
Churchmanship — as a vital element of the Church's highest trust — by 
members of a Church whose Articles hold up Holy Scripture as the 
oracle and standard of truth ; while those Scriptures do not contain a 
solitary text which furnishes a direct injunction for Infant fiaptism, or 
a single clear instance of its administration !" 

It may be, that Mr. Miller, in his own way, " holds with Infant 
Baptism ;'' but we must say that he " holds with it" in a way very 
different from the Church whose orders he bears, and which thus 
begins the Service for the Public Baptism of Infants. " Dearly 
beloved, forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in sin ; and 
that oar Saviour Christ saith, ' None can enter into the kingdom 
of God, except he be regenerate and born anew, of water and of the 
Holy Ghost, I beseech you to call upon God.' '* We say this 
both as regards the application of Scripture and the importance of 
the doctrine. 

It is not the wont of writers belonging to Mr. Miller's party to 
give too much doctrine ; and as we looked in vain through Mr. 
Elliot's entire volume, to find what are his views regarding 
the second and third Persons in the Blessed Trinity, (though one 
of his Sermons was preached on Whit-Sunday, and another within 
the octave of Christmas day,] so we have failed here to extract any 
very positive information. The doctrine of " Sacramental Grace,'' 
and "Apostolical Succession,'' however, he ranks among parts of 
" the Traetarian system," and consequently does not hold them ; 
(p. 24 ;) and " Priestly forgiveness " as " one of Rome's blasphe- 
mous doctrines." (p. ix.) 

Lastly we must touch on Mr. Miller's Ministerial success — or 
rather, to put the matter in a more impersonal form, on the effici- 
ency and success of Evangelicalism as a system, where it has its 
full swing allowed. Let us hear his own testimony, and he is 
not too modest to speak in his own praise, when he can. This is 
the justification of himself which he offers for drawing together 
" a vast assemblage," expressly " to hear him preach against the 
Tractarians ar the B.omanists." " A new Romish Chapel has been 
opened on the very borders of my parish ; and Romish Priests are 
continually going up and down among us, so that you can hardly 
walk the distance of half a mile without meeting them." Such 
is the confession of one of the Parish Priests of Birmingham ; 
and yet Birmingham, it is well known, is entirely in the hands of 
the Evangelical Clergy. The Roman Catholics are making very 
great progress in Birmingham, among the flocks committed to Mr. 
Miller and others of his friends, and yet he has the audacity to 
take as the first position in his Sermon, and to print it in capitals, 
" that the tendency of the Traetarian system is towards Rome." 
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It certainly was not that system which inclined the Laity of 
Birmiugham to Rome; for the Bishop and Clergy have taken 
pretty good care that it should not have a chance of showing it- 
self there. And yet Rome^ Mr. Miller admits, is making extra- 
ordinary weigh among his people. Oar own information^ we 
regret to add, quite confirms this view, and goes still farther. It 
is derived from a most competent and nnexceptiooable source; and 
represents a very large proportion of the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham to be fluctuating between infidelity and Bomanism. The 
Church as there represented, we are informed, has failed to toach 
their hearts or their understandings. Those who go to Church are 
mere well-dressed hearers — not a few, as in Mr. Miller's oongr^a- 
tion, Dissenters. The whole Parochial system is weak and ineffi- 
cient : the masses live in heathen ignorance or infidelity : those 
who call themselves church people have no definite faith, merely 
go to hear a favourite preacher, or to be amused at his bigoted 
denunciations of individuals whom he is taught by his party to 
hate, but of whose manner of life and doctrine he is supremely 
ignorant. We assure Mr. Miller in all seriousness that this is not 
the way to resist the progress of ^' Romanism'' among his people. 
What they want is to be instructed in the great mysteries of the 
Incarnation : to have such a practical religion put before them as 
shall guide and sanctify their daily lives; to witness self-denial and 
its fruits in those who are appointed to teach them — not to have 
their passions inflamed, and the little faith they possess thus 
rudely shaken. 

We do from our heart pity the poor people of Birmingham. 
They are yearning, many of them, for the true Church system, and 
they are put off with that mere '' Protestant faith," which is the 
religion of Messrs. Wilson and Miller. We are not aware whether 
they are cursed in any of their clergy with the actual fum-religion 
of Dr. Elliot, but we have seen how ominously the two can coalesce. 
Mr. Miller unsuspiciously lets us a little here also behind the 
scenes. Like the Dean of Bristol, he is conscious of an unwilling 
audience. He instances, by anticipation, at least as many as five 
classes among the congregation, though drawn together by special 
invitation to hear this deliberate excommunication of '' Tractarians," 
who would not go along with him. But he has " a special word" for 
" the young,V that awkward class for all '^ Evangelicals" to manage, 
of whose defaulting Mr. Daniel Wilson also spoke so mournfully. 
He prints them in capitals — the Young; addresses them, "My 
Friends, my young Friends/' and delicately suggests to them that 
their love for *' pretty books with crosses outside, and pretty poetry, 
and stories, and allegories within," is to be paralleled with the 
wickedness of the " prodigal son" in the parable. Yea, and then 
he tries the eflect of a little bit of pleasantry ; and thinking per- 
haps he had gone too far in comparing devotion to the cross of our 
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Adorable Lord^ with addiction to "harlots and the wine cup/' 
affects to be jocose^ and calls it " Romanisoi upon homoeopathic 
principles!^' It surely should be a significant warning to Mr. 
Wilson and others of his school, that there are found to be^ as he 
says, *' among the young" — those who are yet simple and unhack- 
neyed in the ways of artificial religious pedantry — the very '' babes 
and sucklings out of whose mouths God would perfect praise" — 
these "prejudices against Evangelical preaching 1" Why, at Bir- 
mingham one would have thought they must have sucked in preju- 
dices in its favour with their very mothers' milk ! Whence then 
this distaste ? It is an easy-going religion, as now taught, heaven 
knows ! Why then do the young revolt from it ? Simply because 
they see it is unreal, out of harmony with the best and kindliest 
instincts of man's nature, and calculated to promote unamiability and 
selfishness, the vices most abhorred by the youthful mind. We 
could not desire a more convincing proof that this form of religion 
is " not of heaven, but of men." 

How long, we ask with all seriousness, are people then to go on 
blinding themselves, and one another to the truth, and refusing to 
read the " signs of the times ?" Evangelicalism has proved a failure 
in every thing that should constitute the efficacy of a religious sys- 
tem, and it is not likely to strengthen itself by such alliances as are 
here proposed — by appealing to the passions of ungodly men, by 
trying to patch up a hollow friendship with dissent, which is, if pos- 
sible, more secularized than itself, or with such mere Free-thinkera 
as the Dean of Bristol. And it is really time for all earnest men 
to perceive that such angry and frantic denunciations, whether pro- 
ceeding from the Vicar of Islington, or another vicar whom ancient 
recollections forbid us to name, from the Dean of Bristol or the 
Archdeacon of Lewes, can only tend to the advancement of that 
fearful current of infidelity, which is so obviously setting in. From 
evil they come, if persons would only analyse then: own motives, and 
to evil they must lead. Surely, with a rationalised government daily 
developing more and more openly a line of policy distinctly hostile 
to the freedom and soundness of the Church, if internal quarrels 
cannot be hushed, they should at least be left for the avowedly 
worldly and irreligious to prosecute. It is time for those who 
really love the Lord to be contending, not for their own " Protes- 
tant faith," i.e., for a party, but for " the faith once delivered to the 
saints," and for Him who is its Author and Finisher. 
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DE VERB'S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES IN GREECE, 

Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey, By Aubrey ds 
y£K£. In 2 vols. ' London : Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

It is singular as well as profitable to trace out the various impres- 
sions produced on different minds by the same scenes and circum- 
stances. No two travellers ever regard the lands which they visit 
in a similar point of view^ and for this reason^ greatly to the benefit 
of others^ they involuntarily cause many cross lights to play on the 
moral purpose and issue of such events as give interest to die loca- 
lities they describe. 

The spirit of the past breathes as it were a soul into every land- 
scape ; beneath each hill and valley and waving wood there lies a 
web of subtle memories and associations linked by no invisible 
threads to the great eternity that broods over all, and into whidi 
all mortal life shall merge. And as each varied intellect is brought 
to bear on Nature in this her sacramental character, they seem ever 
to draw from it^ in newer and more wonderful aspects, that Provi- 
dence of God which is the spiritual grace with which the whole 
universe is instinct. Some grasp at once the subject which finds a 
responsive chord in their own fancy and dilate thereon, skilfully 
sifting the depths which another would have passed unheeded. 
Others shed on all around so warm a tone of colouring from their own 
mind that many a delicate influence and intricate working is visible 
to them which colder dispositions would never discern. Thus all 
attaining the same end by their unconscious revelations^ fail not to 
bring before us continually that one great truth on which the very 
foundations of the earth are built ; that through all the dark chaos 
which this world's history would seem to present to the unassisted 
eyes ; through the apparently aimless strife of man with man or 
nation with nation, yes^ and of life with death ; still, unsearchably 
immutable in all and by all, works the one predeterminate purpose 
of God's own holy will, moulding and guiding all for that final 
triumph and consummation of good which is the aim and end of His 
entire creation. This is as it were the one Almighty principle which 
holds the world suspended between the eternity of the past and the 
eternity of the future, — piercing it through and through, from 
pole to pole, entering with the very breath into every living soul, 
that each may be its unconscious agent, working in ways that we 
dream not of, combining many effects with one operation, and 
using the universal passion of self-love, which least would consent 
to such control (if known) to be themost powerful instrument of 
its ulterior design. 
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It is chiefly in treating of lands which are as the treasure-houses 
of the past that we find men of most opposite dispositions co-ope- 
rating to teach us this deep lesson ; and therefore we not unwillingly 
turn once more to a book of Eastern travel, although we believe no 
species of work is more frequently brought before the public in 
these days of travelling mania. The volumes before us, however, 
have an mtrinsic value which merits our best attention ; the author 
views all which he beheld in the wonderful land of the rising sun 
in a manner at onoe so novel and profound that he must needs aid 
us greatly in tracing through those regions the deep working of 
that hidden wisdom which is the spring of all human destinies. 
The great charm of this book lies in the exquisite descriptions of 
scenery. Mr. de Vere has in a remarkable degree that peculiar ta- 
lent which can with a few graphic words place the very living pic- 
ture of the landscape most vividly before the mind, and he thus 
re-creates for us the loveliness of that lovely climate with a grace 
and delicacy which must proceed certainly from a most refined 
imagination. But this is only the outward beauty visible on his 
pages, their real merit lies deeper — ^piercing down through the 
fair aspect of the material world as it smiles beneath the feet of the 
Eastern pilgrim, he reaches to those sepulchral treasuries which 
lie beneath the surface of that whole strange realm, and contain 
not only the tombs of kings and sages, but of cities and of empires 
likewise, and of long-forgotten art. And there it is among the spi- 
ritual scenery of the past that our author displays a vigour of mind 
and an acuteness of perception which raises his work far above the 
ordinary class of travellers' note books. 

We do not require the evidence of dates to prove to us that several 
years had elapsed between the period of our author's visit to the East 
and that of his publishing this record of his wanderings. Time has 
evidently softened for him the asperities of those realities of common- 
place evils which engross in actual fact by far the larger portion of the 
traveller's thoughts and time ; for the working of the one human 
nature with all its petty infirmities, its meanness, and its vice, still 
meets us face to face, go where we will, and from its contact must in- 
evitably arise the same amount of annoyances and suffering as are in 
ordinary life to be found each day by our own hearths and in our 
hearts : but in Mr. de Vere's book we find no trace of anything save 
the visions of beauty which he gathered on these eastern shores, 
and which seem to have remained floating through his mind, 
whilst all rougher impressions, both of men and things, had passed 
away with the actual circumstances that produced them. 

In Uke manner the deeper portions of his work have gained no 
doubt in truthfulness and soberness of reasoning by the lapse of 
time which subdued the first enthusiasm of his reflections, and re- 
moved him from the scenes which suggested them ; certainly it 
would tend to give him that enlarged and comprehensive view of 
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the past in its entire completeness without which no man can 
judge impartially of any one portion of tlie world's history. 

The prevalent mistake amongst us all when we seek to walk back 
through the centuries, is our custom of judging of events or of the 
destinies of nations singly, apart, that is, from contemporary circum- 
stances in other quarters of the globe, or even from the antecedents 
in bygone ages which may bear most powerfully upon them. It is 
thus that we are blinded to that calm and glorious harmony of 
God's own preordained Will, of which we have spoken as per- 
vading the mutability of all sublunary things, and even such as 
may seem to us the most discordant elements of strife ; now from 
this too common narrowness of view we think our author singu- 
larly free. 

All things in the spiritual world of God's Providence have their 
type in His material creation, and there is a very beautiful analogy 
between the tides of that ocean which seemingly so fierce and un- 
controllable, swallowing up men's lives and dashing the great fleets 
to destruction in the pride of the tempest's strength, yet daj and 
night with abject submission obeys the unseen influence of the pate 
moon above, and that more solemn ebb and flow of the waves of 
time as thev roll over the worlds-engulfing generations, making 
shipwreck of empires, convulsing mankind with the storms of war, 
and still in silent obedience following out the invisible Will — the 
Will which through all the seeming anarchy guides each individual 
soul in its predeterminate career, and ordains the sigh of a babe 
in the cradle, in the same moment that It calls forth the thunders of 
some condemned world, and sends it crashing down to its destruc- 
tion. Such lands as Greece and Turkey are like the deserted 
sands whence this mighty tide has rolled back, leaving many traces 
that once the waters revelled there in the clinging sea-weed, clothing 
the wet rocks, and the shells mingling with bones and relics of the 
dead. Plainly our author viewed the classic regions where he wan- 
dered in this light, and he therefore contrasts favourably with the 
majority of our countrymen who but too often have their senses so 
engrossed by the material world and its application to their own 
condition that they cannot turn the eyes of their soul to look into 
its spiritual signification. We subjoin some extracts from the 
reflections to which his contemplative mind was continually led in 
his wanderings, but first we cannot forbear quoting a passage which 
displays some of that descriptive power of which we have spoken 
as Mr. de Vere's peculiar talent. 

He was standing on the Acropolis of Athens, and as evening 
drew nigh he was called upon to witness that sight which is, as we 
well know, not only one of the most beautiful nature can produce 
from a rare combination of scenery and climate, but hallowed like- 
wise by association, as being that last spectacle of her varying 
loveliness, with which our mother earth delighted the dying eyes of 
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Socrates, ere he drew his final breath within a few yards of the spot 
where our author stood. 

" The poets tell us that nature alone is permanent, while the works 
of human hand moulder into oblivion. It is not altogether so ; the 
Temple of Victory rises out of its dust, and the Parthenon still opposes 
its broad brow to the wasting winds of time, while rivers have been 
dried up, and fruitful lands have become a wilderness. It was thus 
that I mused on the Acropolis, when my attention was caught by a 
faint suffusion thrown on a white and prostrate pillar near that against 
which I leaned ; I turned, and saw through a long range of columns 
the setting sun which had dropped from its vapoury veil a moment be- 
fore it was to disappear. Swiftly as the progress of some masterly 
minstrelsy the splendour leaped from cloud to cloud, and lit up the illu- 
mination of the west : in a few minutes more the east returned it like 
an echo ; the sea burned, and seemed to shake beneath the dark fire ; 
and the far mountain ridges, virginally robed in winter snow, became 
crimson first, and then seemed to grow almost transparent with the in- 
creasing light ; infinitude beyond infinitude of pacific glory opened out 
before me in the heavens, as cloud responded to cloud, and the sacred 
communion spread throughout the firmament. It was the same glorious 
and triumphant spectacle, a foretaste, surely, of something higher than 
men can as yet know or desire, which the great luminary had exhibited 
before the eyes of successive generations, from the time that ' Earth 
beheld it first on the fourth day ;* and it will be repeated without 
speck, flaw, or imperfection, till the day of judgment." — Vol. i. p. 114. 

We do not remember to have seen a more truthful and striking 
picture of the Athenian sunset than the above. Our next ex- 
tract is taken from the reflections which arose in the mind of our 
author after a visit to the plains of Marathon, although we feel that 
we do but scanty justice to his meditations by the necessary cur- 
tailment of their train of reasoning. 

•• We reached home about sunset, cattour dinner with a good appe- 
tite, thought we had earned it almost as well as if we had fought in 
the great battle of Marathon, instead of having only made a pilgrimage 
to the plain, and passed the evening discussing the effects of that 
battle, and all the affairs of the Eastern world — Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
Turkey, Greece. How marvellously each of these countries was led 
on from small beginnings to great destinies; and how marvellously 
from each was 'its candlestick removed' when it had done its part, 
and shown itself incapable of doing more ! None of these countries 
perished without leaving to the world a great inheritance : it is on 
their bequests that we live, and out of their ruins that our social struc- 
tures have been built. The old Latin adage, that a serpent is power- 
less till he has eaten a serpent, might be applied to nations. Every 
nation which has vindicated to itself any true greatness has absorbed, 
either politically, or morally and intellectually, some nation that had 
preceded it. The Greek intellect absorbed and assimilated all that was 
most valuable in the political and philosophic lore of nations farther to 
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the east, except Palestine. Rome in turn absorbed Greece ; and 
Roman law with Teutonic manners (both fused together by the vital 
heat of Christianity), built up the civilization of mediaeval Europe. 
European commonwealth thus inherited all that antiquity and the East 
had done and thought : America inherits us. It was Bishop Berkeley 
who recorded in verse the fact that civilization has ever rolled on in 
one great wave from the east to the west. Did he prophesy tmly 
when he said, 'Time*s noblest conquest is his last?' Time only can 
answer. In the meantime how nearly has the wave of civilization gone 
round the world. When it has reached its western limit, what wiU 
remain for it but that, rolling still forward, it should burst again on 
the shores of the eastern world ? It is in vain I suspect that we send 
our missionaries and our books backward to the east. A retrograde 
course is not allowed us. On the other hand, what new morning is 
not destined to burst over the world, when, the first great revolution 
completed, the second commences, and from populous cities and flou- 
rishing states, on the shores of the Pacific, the great and developed 
European mind breaks in sudden dawn upon the land of Confacios ? 
That time cannot now be far distant — before the year SOOO it must, 
judging from the rate of progress at present observable, be at hand. 
The millennarians might find in this circumstance a philosophical confir- 
mation of their reveries with respect to the new era which is to set in 
all over the world when the 6000 years since Adam are completed, and 
a Sabbatical thousand has commenced." — Vol. i. p. 193. 

There may be the germ of a great truth in the idea to which oar 
author refers^ but the Asiatics would say^ and we are disposed to 
agree with them, that he does not go far enough^ and that whilst 
the progress of light has been hitherto from east to west, yet shall 
it return, having encircled the globe (and filled the whole earth with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea) to its ori- 
ginal birthplace, there to be concentrated into the full blaze of un- 
veiled radiance. Elsewhere^^ at Constantinople, we find Mr. de Vere 
recognizing that '' eastern element'^ in all that we have of good 
or great, which indicates that the favoured spot, hallowed by the 
footsteps of our God, is the locality destined to be the centre and 
spring of all good in this mortal world, from whence all blessings 
rise to be dififused throughout the nations. 

" How difi*erent in character is that poetic legend, which celebrates 
the union of Asia with Europe, from the sublime truth at once of faith 
and science, which impelled the barque of the great European discoverer 
-to a new continent beyond a more perilous sea. The contrast between 
•the artistic love-fiction and the heroic triumph of knowledge, illustrates 
in no small degree, the opposite spirit which animated the early Hel- 
lenic mind, and directed Uie aspirations of modem Europe. And yet, 
bow much, even for us modems, is contained in that ancient legend ! 
What mighty result is destined ultimately to spring from the united 
energies of Europe and America we know not ; but we know that it is 
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from the union of Asia and Europe, symbolised in the rape of Europa, 
that we owe almost all of high and noble that we possess. It was in 
Greece that the influences of the East and West first met ; and assur- 
edly at the confluence of these two mighty tides the human intelligence 
mounted to a height never before known. What is there deep or great 
among us in which an eastern element is not to be traced ? All our 
arts, (elaborated indeed with a zeal which the graver Hebrew would 
have stigmatised as but ' a following out of strange inventions') so 
far as they acknowledge an Hellenic origin, rest on an Asiatic foun- 
dation. 

" All our moral and metaphysical systems are but new adaptations 
of ancient Oriental philosophy. The whole hierarchical construction 
of European society, so far as it is based on the idea of graduated 
orders, and not merely on superior force, is but the development, under 
whatever name of feudality, clanship, or aristocracy, of a principle as 
old as the patriarchal times. It is the same in our religion. The Bible 
(considered in its external relations) was written from one end to the 
other of both Testaments by Asiatics, and Asiatics of a single race ; the 
earlier General Councils were Asiatic; the Creeds, and the leading 
principles of the Church government, as far as they are to be counted 
human in origin, came to us from the East. In most of the greatest 
minds that have risen up among us, even in modern times, an Asiatic 
element is to be traced with more or less of distinctness. Wherever 
we build with solid materials we build on an Asiatic foundation ; and 
Shem, amid the isles of the Gentiles, reposes in those tents which his 
more active brother Japhet is ever planting and shifting." 

It has ever seemed to us that one of the most salutary lessons 
we can gather from a retrospect of the departed centuries^ is the 
almost fearful influence which it is frequently given to one indivi- 
dual intellect to exercise on the destinies of the world. Or rather 
should we say — in analyzing the elements of which all great events 
are composed, we shall ever find that some one master mind difliis- 
ing its magnetic influence from soul to soul among his fellows, ha» 
been the spring and origin of that which has become the glory of 
a nation, the very foundation of empires and dynasties. It is 
salutary, we say, to trace out the power of human agency, because 
the impression it should produce is of two-fold importance ; first, 
we should find a deep and profitable humiliation in witnessing how 
very frequently this mighty power given to man has been used for 
his own aggrandisement alone, and because thus swayed by evil 
motives hath been evil in its operation ; and secondly, we should 
gather from the contemplation of the extent of its influence even 
where abused, a hopeful conviction of the mighty works that might 
be done by human hands, even to the removing of mountains of 
sin and misery from this our world, if moved to action by such holy 
purposes as would win for us a blessing of invincible strength* 
Our author naturally leads to such thoughts by his remarks on the 
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physical insignificance of that Greece which was the well-spriDg of 
nations. 

*' How wonderful was the variety of politics exhibited in that narrow 
compass ! As if Greece, in its political relations, had been intended to 
present an epitome of Europe, as £urope does of the world, there exista 
no form of government, theocratical, monarchical, or republican, aristo* 
cratic, democratic, or military, of which her little States did not fur- 
nish examples. As if also the history of Greece had been destined to 
constitute a compendium of all history, these various forms of govern- 
ment were now allowed a gradual development, now brought into sud- 
den antagonism, and now su£Pered to change into each other, or to 
combine their civil elements in the most various proportions. Not 
only was Greece providentially built up into an University in which all 
nations were to be trained in scientific lore, and an academy in which 
the arts were to find a perpetual asylum, but it became also a theatre 
in which human society rehearsed all its parts, and a treasure-boose 
in which history was to preserve its archives and store its lessons. To 
be familiar with the annals of Greece is to understand the philosophy 
of history. Compared with it the records of most other oommuni^a 
are but a chronicle of accidents. In it is contained essentially the 
inner history of each. On that history we look down as on a map ; 
and it becomes intelligible to us because it lies in a narrow limit, and 
is illuminated by a wide and steady light. All that can take place, 
intellectually or morally on the globe, is but an expansion of the strug- 
gles that may take place in a single breast. The history of a man is 
the history of a race, the history of a race is the history of the world ; 
but in proportion as the horizon is widened, our eyes are bewildered, 
and clouds obscure the scene. The history of human society, epito- 
mised in that of Greece, is instructive to us, because it is condensed, 
and because in shaking off the sophisms of prolixity, and the perplex « 
ities of detail, it stands before us idealised. Greece, considered poli- 
tically and morally, is like the tent in the eastern tale, which, when 
folded, could be carried on a man's shoulder, and when opened, coold 
shelter an army." 

One regret we have experienced in reading some portions of 
this work which has occasionally marred the great pleasure it 
afforded us. We cannot fail to perceive from our personal expe- 
rience of these localities, that Mr. deVere has fallen into the 
inevitable snare from which it seems scarce possible that any 
traveller should escape; he has received his impressions of the 
existing state of matters in the social condition of the East from 
the missionaries and others of his countrymen resident there, 
instead of seeking the truth from the natives themselves. 

This unfortunate mode of proceeding is generally the natural 
result of circumstances, and of the inavoidable congregating together 
of those who are compatriots, but it sorely paralyzes a man^s judg- 
ment in his estimate of a strange country. He thus views it 
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through the medioni of prejudice and pre-conceived bias which 
has not even the advantage of being his own and so liable to give 
way before the test of reality as applied to his individual judgment, 
nor is it only prejudice, but the influence of personal feeling and 
party spirit, which must inevitably colour the statements conveyed 
to him through such channels. Our author has not escaped this 
evil as we said, but happily he dwells too much with the past to 
render it a matter of so much importance as we have seen it in 
other cases. On one point however, and that a subject deeply im- 
portant to all Christendom, the present condition of the Greek 
Church, we regret to perceive the bias his fine mind has received. 
In the few pages in which he treats of this Catholic communion, 
he gives us the substance of what has been said by every traveller 
who has formed his judgment thereon under similar auspices, who 
has (that is) witnessed personally her ceremonial without under- 
standing her language or her symbolism, and who has been further 
instructed as to the spirit of her teaching by those who have left 
their own land for the express purpose of reforming her ! It is 
clear that our author has been duly informed concerning her pre- 
sent ignorance and superstition, and regaled with the hopes enter- 
tained by those friends from whom we sincerely trust she may be 
saved, as to her future enlightenment, but how infinitely we dread for 
her this enlightenment and the injudicious methods taken to pro- 
mote it, we canno^ easily describe. We confidently hope however 
that all such minds, at least, as Mr. de Yere's, will one day recog- 
nize the great and noble mission, which we trust it may be given 
to the Greek Church to perform. 

Let her retain her primitive canons, her unchanging rule carried 
out with the same simple obedience by the bishop in the holy 
synod, and the humble villager sole priest of some mountain soh- 
tudc. Let her retain her ignorance of the possibility of a so called 
reform, or of a deviation in the remotest degree from her ancient 
observances, however much they may be said to partake of the 
nature of superstition, lest, as it ever happens, while she seeks to 
cleanse away the dross, she destroy the fine gold also ; and let her 
rather walk on, begirt with her time-honoured and significant 
ceremonial, looking neither to the right nor to the left, taking no 
counsel with men, nor permitting the touch of human hands. And 
when at last, the day of fiery trial, the final struggle with Anti- 
christ shall come, then we would trust she shall be enabled to stand 
forth and present to the world's gaze The Faith, intact as when 
first committed to her, preserved by that very framework of out- 
ward observances with which now the finger of reform would tam- 
per. We conceive that we are not too sanguine in hoping this, 
because our trust is grounded on that one admirable system of 
implicit obedience, not only to the ecclesiastical law, but to the 
most trivial custom of her ritual which pervades every rank of the 
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Greek communion; literally it is a thing unknown that there 
should be either amongst her clergy or kity any variation of 
discipline or diversity of opinion ; and the existence of a so-caUed 
" party^' within the bosom of a Christian community is an unto- 
ward phenomenon of which she is yet in blissful ignorance. \^liat 
the Greek Church was in faith and practice centuries ago— she is 
to-day^ and thrice happy will it be for this earth on which the Son 
of Man hath doubted if He shall find faith at His coming, if she 
continue the same until that hour. 

A great and beneficial change has however taken place in the 
condition of the Greek Church since M. de Vere wrote of her, and 
it is one which while it strengthens our hopes as we have now de- 
tailed them, might possibly have changed his opinion respecting her. 

Within the last three months the Patriarch of Constantinople 
has resumed his authority over her. She has been restored by 
mutual and amicable agreement to her former position under iiis 
rule and government, and all shadow of excuse for the charge of 
schism which has been brought against her is for ever done away. 
It has long been the desire and intention of both parties that this 
happy arrangement should be effected, and there never was what 
might be termed a serious rupture between them ; but so long as 
the Greek Church remained in a position which was clearly anoma- 
lous, it could not fail to be productive of bad effects on other 
branches of the Church Catholic, by increasing the number of 
those communions who would seem to demonstrate internally that 
they are not under lawful authority. And now the Greek Church 
is, once more, under the same government which ruled her cen- 
turies ago. 

This fortunate event has produced another change in her eodesi- 
astical system, in that it has drawn her more completely out of the 
hands of the state. Up to the present time the members of the Holy 
Synod have been appointed by the King, and confirmed by that su- 
preme court itself. Henceforward, this power is vested in the Patri- 
arch, with the additional alteration, that whereas formerly they were 
chosen at will from among the bishops, now it is decreed that the en- 
tire number shall in turn be elected to that sacred post, each holding 
office for a year, excepting only the President, who receives this 
dignity as Bishop of Athens, and whose right is perpetual. This 
arrangement would seem to render the Patriarch^s share in the 
matter purely nominal, but the right of preferring one before an- 
other is still left to him, and this, at the moment of any particular 
crisis is a valuable privilege, and further, his personal influence 
with the bishops is necessarily great. 

Indeed, those who are disposed to view the matter politicaUy, 
affirm that the power has but passed out of the hands of the 
Hellenic king into those of the Russian Emperor. The patriarch 
is supposed to be entirely in the interests of the latter, and it is 
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thought that he will now eDdeavour to mould the lower dignitaries 
of the Church to a like accordance with the Czar's desires. We do 
not deny that such may be the case in the rank of secondary causes 
and effects^ which are permitted to be as indications of higher and 
most wise purposes^ but let us first recognise in this restoration of 
unity to the Eastern Church the work of Him who sought it for 
His whole flock in His divinest prayer^ and we need not fear that 
the petty intrigues of emperors or statesmen shall do aught but 
work^ however unconsciously^ for the accomplishment of His own 
holy and merciful designs. 

when Mr. de Vere rode round the walls of Constantinople, he 
passed very close to a spot whose associations must necessarily, one 
would think, inspire every man to whom is given the title of patri- 
arch in the Greek Church with a martyr spirit and a holy zeal which 
cannot but prompt him to act in all singleness and devotedness of 
heart in his Master's service, — it is the little church in the Fhana- 
riote quarter where the holy old patriarch Gregory witnessed so 
good a confession at the outbreak of the Greek revolution. We 
cannot forbear giving the circumstance, for it is one which we be- 
lieve must draw down a blessing on the whole Eastern Communion. 
It was on Easter-day that this saint was made a twofold partaker 
of our Lord's death and by hope of His resurrection, for he know- 
ing full well that the Turks had doomed him to death as the head 
of their Christian enemies, resolved that the last act of his life and 
ministry should be to celebrate the Eucharistic sacrifice. To the 
Church he went, accompanied by twelve bishops, because of the 
high festival, and before he ascended the altar steps, he gathered 
them arpund him and embraced each one solemnly, praying their 
pardon if in any sort he had abused his authority over them, while 
they weeping testified their love and reverence to him and brotherly 
afiiection to one another, and then in blessed afSnity with the last 
Supper of out Lord before His Passion, those thirteen priests par- 
took together of the sacrifice in presence of all the people. Scarce was 
the celebration over, whilst still the hymn of thanksgiving lingered 
on the old man's lips, the rush was heard of infidel feet along the 
pavement of the Church. Instantly they seized him, along with the 
twelve bishops, and carried him out to death. He was hung by the 
sacrilegious hands of those cruel men upon the nearest tree, — not 
even divested of the sacerdotal robes, — and his faithful priests all 
suffered with him. The body of the patriarch was flung into the 
Bosphorus, and from some cause which we do not attempt to ex- 
plain, it would not sink, but floated calmly on the waters as one 
who sleeps upon a bed of down. So was he found a spectacle of 
solemn beauty by a Russian vessel. The crew conveyed him to 
Odessa, where he was buried as befitted a saint and martyr. 

We have space but for one brief extract more from this delightful 
book. The passage contains one of those vivid touches which 
describe so well and briefly the spirit of a locality. 
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" In all respects the external features of Constantinople are cbarac- 
teristic of an empire founded on faith, and of a people gravely devoted 
to pleasure, and yet addicted also to meditation, and blindly submissive 
to fate. Tlie three ideas which they express are — Reli^on. Enjoy- 
ment, and Death. The first is represented by the mosques and mina- 
rets, which tower above every thing else ; tlie second, by the ample 
baths and beautiful fountains, with their projecting roofs, Mooni^ 
panel- works, and gilded lattices, within which the element which, in 
Greece and Italy, was ever taught to fling up its radiance into the sun, 
is jealously guarded, like a beauty of the Seraglio, llie idea of Death 
confionts you wherever you move through this paradise of the senses, 
not only in the cemeteries which swathe the sides of the hills with 
darkness, but in many a lofty and dome-surmounted tomb, in which a 
Sultan, still regarded as a father of his people, receives in death the 
filial veneration of his subjects." 

Mr. de Vere's tour, which was made in the year 1840, embraced 
the Ionian islands, the whole continent of Greece, which be most 
thoroughly explored, omitting none of those localities which how- 
ever interesting are frequently unvisited, because so difficult of 
access, and finally he passed on to Smyrna and Constantinople^ 
where he remained for a considerable time. 



BEESTON ON THE PHOENICIAN VERSES IN PLAUTUS. 

The Interpretation attempted of the Phcenician Verses found in the 
Pcenulus of Plautus. By W. B££ston. London : C. Cox. 

The tide of rationalistic criticism which some years ago flowed 
harmlessly over manuscripts and editiones principes of classical au- 
thors, seems now to be setting towards the Inspired Volume. So 
long as a Klausen confines himself to extracting ingeniooa mean- 
ings from hopelessly corrupt passages in ^schylas, and a Wonder 
restricts his rationalism to bold and ingenious hypothetical emen- 
dations of Sophocles, abjuring all allegiance to the sway of MS. 
authorities, and professing to weigh common sense against the fri- 
gidities of the Scholiasts, we in our capacity of Theologians can 
have but little to do in the matter,*and may safely omit to take any 
notice of such lucubrations, or if we turn our eyes to them for a 
moment, can only smile at the disputes and contests of rival scho- 
lars, like the philosopher from his height, 

Despicere ande queaa alios, passimque videre 
Enrantes certare ingenio. 
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But we cannot remain so quiet when we find the rationalizing pro* 
cess applied to Theology ; when a doctrine is eliminated and criti- 
cized away, by the so-called correction of some weighty particle or 
preposition which the writers of Scripture were divinely guided to 
employ ; or the " genius of the Greek language" is called in to 
prove that S. John or S. Paul did not and could not mean to hand 
down to future ages, by their accurate, though perhaps inelegant, 
phraseology, truths wUch the Church has up to this day firmly 
held, and dispensed to her children.* 

One of the weapons beginning to be employed by the opponents 
of Scripture and of the Church is the philological argument. Mr. 
Cureton, and Chevalier Bunsen as his train-bearer, have brought 
their Syriac lore into play against Episcopacy. How little the 
pious caenobite who committed to writing his favourite Epistles 
from the collection of the writings of S. Ignatius, dreamt that his 
especial predilection would be converted into an argument against 
the Church and her rulers 1 But other critics have been bolder 
still, and after acquiring their knowledge of the Hebrew and ChaU 
dee languages almost exclusively from the Sacred Books, have 
turned the knowledge so acquired against its source ; a mode of 
warfare at least ungrateful, and to which the poet's words may be 
almost prophetically applied, 

And the new glimpse gained into the languages of the past by the 
discoveries of Major Bawlinson and Mr. Layard cannot faU, — inti- 
mately connected as those who used them were with the chosen 
people, and the events recorded in them with those alluded to in 
Scripture, — to supply the philological infidel with a new armoury 
of facts to launch against the Inspired Histories. Philology, there- 
fore, especially Hebrew and Oriental philology, must henceforth be 
reckoned as a handmaid, or rather perhaps a garrison soldier, of 
theology. And we cannot urge too strongly upon those whose 
tastes and character of mind lead them to engage in such studies, 
to pursue them with the view of devoting them, if need be, to the 
service of the Church ; that they may be able to stand up in the 
struggle which seems to be coming on as the champions of the 
text of Scripture. For if we may judge by the signs of the times, the 
battle will have to be fought over the text, the inspiration, and the 
exegesis, of the Bible ; and he will be a good servant to the Chris- 
tian cause who employs his time and his energies in furnishing 
himself with weapons for that conflict ; and amongst these not the 
least important will be the application of Hebrew, Oriental, and 
Greek learning to the text of Scripture. 

* As for instance, Bc^r {r 6 A&fos is tortured into Sodnianism ; and the word 
ecbt, in 1 Tim. iii. 16, degraded into the relative t. So Mr. F. W. Newman's 
'* accurate perception" of the Greek language decides for him against the traditional 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Haying premised thus mneh as a sort of apol(^ for taking on 
ourselves the office of critic in what appears at first sight to be a 
mere piece of philological antiqoarianism, we shall proceed to a 
short notice of the work named at the head of this article. Every 
one who has read Flautus is aware that one of the twenty^ comedies 
of that author which have been preserved to us bears the name of 
PcBJiuhuy or ''the little Carthaginian''; and that Flautns has put 
into the mouth of one of the principal characters, a Carthaginian of 
course, a quantity of unintelligible jargon, which has of coarse for- 
nished a puzzle for the brains of scholars almost firom the time of 
the first edition (Venice, 1472). 

The plot of the play is like that of all Roman comedies, very 
simple, and somewhat improbable. Two brothers living at Car- 
thage, were plundered of their children : the first of a boy, the 
other of two girls. The former fell into the hands of a citizen of 
Calydon, and was adopted by him ; the girls, together with their 
nurse, fell (as is always the case with stolen children in Ladn 
comedies) into the hands of a " leno,*^ who, by a curioos ooinddenoe, 
took them also to live at Calydon. Here the young man, Agoras- 
tocles, becomes enamoured of his cousin, as yet unknown to him; 
the leno delays matters for the sake of fleecing him of a round sum 
of money for the purchase of his mistress, until Hanno, the fiitber 
of the two lost beauties, opportunely arrives firom Carthage, which 
he had some time ago left in search of them, and being a good 
linguist, had wandered over many countries in the vain hope of 
lighting upon them amongst the most disreputable of their sex. 
Here, of course, he recognizes them, through their nurse Oiddeneme, 
and the play ends happily and joyftdly. 

On his first entrance (act v., scene I), Hanno gives utterance to 
a soliloquy of twenty-seven lines, the eleven last of which are in 
good Plautine Latin, the other sixteen in some other tongue. Of 
these sixteen, the first ten difier much from the others, and are very 
fairly supposed to be intended for a specimen of the Punic lan- 
guage, — ^that is, of the sound of the Punic language as it appeared 
to the ears of a Roman when spoken bv those merchants and tra- 
vellers who visited Italy. Of course, the question at once arises, 
Are these uncouth-looking words to be interpreted through the 
medium of any known language ? and do they afford us any clue 
to the real nature of the Punic tongue ? 

Beyond a few inscriptions, which have been commented on by 
Oesenius and others, and some allusions to Punic literature, espe- 
cially the work of Mago on farming, as quoted by Varro, Cato, and 
Columella, together with some translations of Carthaginian papers, 
and a few words like barrus (an elephant), mapale, and magale, in- 
corporated in the Latin language, we have no records of Punic. 

* Twenty-one, if any one has sach reipect for Gildas as to beliere that the Qve- 
rohu was not forged by him out of Plaatiae fragments. 
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The language has in a manner been swept away with the city from 
the face of the earth. But it has always been supposed that the 
language spoken at Carthage and that of Tyre^ its mother city^ was^ 
if not identical with^ at least a dialect of^ biblical Hebrew. This 
supposition certainly involves us in a difficulty which we have 
neither space nor desire to go into : How it is^ that if the Tyriaus 
were, as is imagined, of the accursed race of Ham, we find them 
using the sacred tongue in which Adam conversed with Noah, 
Noah with Shem, Shem (whether he were or were not the same 
with Melchisedek) with Abraham, who is called, par excellence, the 
Hebrew f However, in spite of difficulties, the opinion seems to 
have much truth on its side. And it receives no little confirmation 
from the form of the Carthaginian names which have come down 
to us. The great proportion of them end in bal, which is fairly 
enough supposed to be the Hebrew Baal, a word in most Semitic 
languages, denoting the Supreme Ruler of the world. In the same 
way the Chaldean names were compounded with Nebo, and the 
Jewish with lo, or Jah, the name of the true Odd. So Hannibal, 
Nabonassar, and John (Jochanau), imply nearly the same thing, 
"grace or mercy of God.*' 

But to come to the Flautine Funic. " In his explicandis,'' says 
Bochart in his Phaleg, *' multi frustra sud&runt.'' And he pro- 
ceeds, by changing many of the letters found in the Florentine 
MS., to exhibit the ten lines in question in translateabje Hebrew. 
The edition of Fareus (Frankfort, 1610) also exhibits the Hebrew 
letters, all other editions giving the Funic or Roman type. Joseph 
Scaliger expresses his opinion, ^'parum* a puritate Hebraismi 
abesse.'' Gesenius also gives an interpretation of the ten lines, 
though he looks on them as " vix sanabiles.'' 

General Vallancey (or rather O'Neachtan, the real author of the 
hypothesis), to show the identity of the Irish Graelic with the Funic, 
has given an Irish version of these lines. We cannot help at first 
sight classing this attempt with the theory of the enthusiastic 
Cambrian, that the language of our first parents in Paradise was 
pure Welsh, or with that seriously propounded by Ooropius Becanus, 
that the temptation of Eve was transacted in high Dutch. But 
there is, after all, a grain of truth at the bottom of the theory. 
Nothing is more probable than that the language of Carthage 
should have had at least some influence on that of Ireland, or 
Juvema,one of her spots of colonization. But the similarity between 
the words of Plautus and the words of General Vallancey's Irish 
rendering of them is not sufficient to make us imagine that he has 
approximated to a right understanding of the Funic. The syl- 
lables now and then seem fortuitously to coincide ; but the coinci- 
dence is not greater than might be forced out of any series of 

* We quote from Schmieder. Sorelj Scaliger himself never used sach Latin as 
** pamm" for ** hand multum !" 
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sounds written down at hazard. And one word of the Gaelic, 
'' teampluibh/' is a word introduced into the language from the 
Latin, being equivalent to the Latin '^ templis/' '' in thy temples,'' 
and is by itself almost fatal to the rendering, being a word most 
unlikely to occur in a Fhcenician sentence. And Gesenius cava- 
lierly dismisses the whole theory — ** De his copiosius referre 
piget.*' 

Bochart supposes that the Latin lines of Hanno's speech contain 
the purport, if not the translation, of the Funic, and considers the 
six remaining lines, as well as the few foreign sentences which 
occur in the rest of the play, to be Liby-Fhoenician, or mixed 
African and Funic, probably of the same purport as the Funic and 
Latin lines. From the ten lines of Funic he manages to extract a 
tolerable meaning, which, in spite of a little violence to the letters 
of the MS., has dways hitherto been looked on as the most satis- 
factory rendering of the passage. 

Fetit, whom Schmieder takes for his authority, boldly construes 
the whole of the sixteen verses ; but his version of them is any- 
thing but probable. Other linguists have proposed to refer to the 
Chaldee, the Arabic, and even the Maltese, for the rendering of 
these unhappy lines. Those of our readers who are not already 
fatigued with the subject, may pursue it in Gesenius* '^ Scriptuns 
Linguseque Fhoenicis Monuments,'' and Sir W. Betham's '* Gael 
and Cymry.'* 

We now come to Mr. Beeston. He ingeniously reduces the 
letters found in the Editio Frinceps into Hebrew, with very few 
hypothetical alterations. But the sense yielded by the Hebrew 
words so found is far from being satisfactorv. It must strike every 
one who is acquainted with the play, that if Hanno really did ex- 

Eress himself in the terms which Mr. Beeston puts into his mouth, 
e must have been terribly addicted either to prosing or mystifying. 
Still there is no doubt, that in the main, the intent of the Funic 
words has been attained to, and we cordially agree in the conclu- 
sion, that they furnish a strong argument for the similarity, if not 
the identity, of the Hebrew and Fhoenician, and for the authority 
of Masoretic punctuation. Nor are we disposed to differ from the 
author's remarks and comments on the passage, which show much 
acquaintance with, and thought on, Hebrew scholarship. 

The occurrence of a supposed pronoun, »r« (athi) in the first, 
second, and eighth lines, lead him to remark on the probability of 
this being another form of the pronoun of the first person. The 
only objection to this theory is that, save in the verbal inflexions, 
no traces whatever of such a pronoun are to be discovered, either 
in the Syriac (ena) P| or the Arabic (ana) \^\^ any more than in 
Hebrew. We should suggest that the syllables expressed in this 
form might much better be considered as some peculiar Punic in- 
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flexion, like others which Mr. Beeston has remarked on; and 
which have their counterpart at the present day in the differences 
of pronunciation and inflexion between the Arabic of Asia and of 
Africa. We are rather disposed to think that several of the awk- 
ward monosyllables which have to be forced in and violently trans- 
lated, may be referred to the same origin, viz., a Funicism. Traces 
of Punic idiom also appear in the singular collocation of governed 
and governing words, reminding us closely of the peculiar position 
of the article in the Graelic and Norse tongues,* and possibly 
hinting at some connection between them and Funic, in which the 
latter has served as a stepping-stone between them and Hebrew. 

We will not fatigue our readers by discussing any further points 
with our author, whom we must thank for his ingenuity and 
labour, and hope that he, in common with other orientalists, mav 
not be behind-hand in carrying on the battle with infidelity, which 
Dr. Wall, of Dublin, in his learned volumes on the ** Orthography 
of the Jews,'^ has so worthily begun, on the same ground, and with 
the same weapons. 



THE FROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

1. Resolutions proposed at Bristol, October 1, 1860. 

2. Reasons for feelmff secure in the Church of England. A Letter to 
a Friend, in answer to Doubts expressed in reference to the 
Claims of the Church of Rome. Ik the Rev. Edward Monro, 
M.A., Incumbent of Harrow Weald, Middlesex. London : 
J. H. Farker. 

3. The Necessity of a Session of Conoocation and the Means of obtain- 
ing it : A Faper submitted to the Members of the Lincolnshire 
and Nottinghamshire Church Union. By F. C. Massingberd, 
M.A., Rector of Ormsby, Lincolnshire. London: Rivingtons; 
and J. W. Farker. 

We are in arrear with several valuable pamphlets, among which we 
would particularly specify Mr. Mayow^s sound-hearted ^' Second 
Letter'' to Mr. MaskeU, and Mr. R. H. Fortescue's Visitation Ser- 
mon, entitled '^ The Tudor Supremacy in Jurisdiction unlimited,'' 
containing a bold statement of our dangers. But the progress of 
the controversy compels us to move onward. As we were carried 
speedily on from the Baptismal to the Supremacy Question ; so 
have men's minds already passed on to the One great critical ques- 
tion : How far all the events which have thus trod upon the heels 
of one another, during the last few months, have affected the posi- 

* In Icelandic, Norwegiani Swediah, and Daniah, the article foUowi instead of 
preceding, tfava (I.) Auffat an ejre, AugO't, the eye ; Soli (D.) ana ; 8ol-m, the 
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tion of the English Church. It was an anxiety to set men's minds 
at once at rest upon the point which dictated both Mr. Monro's 
pamphlet^ and the eflforts of Messrs. Palmer and Denison at Bristol, 
to pledge members of Church Unions to a declaration of fide- 
lity to their mother Church. We must express our sympathy 
much more with the former than with the latter ; the one is a work 
of charity, the other (though not intentionally we believe) one of 
compromise and imaginary expediency. We say " imaginary," for 
there is nothing which we can conceive to be more decidedly inex- 
pedient than the imposing unauthorized tests. And there is nothing 
in our judgment which more clearly demonstrates the unfitness 
of an individual to be a leader in any important crisis than that 
he should be unable to hold his ground at a period of excitement 
or alarm. Weak minds are necessarily affected by such external 
impulses ; a strong one may so far bow beneath the storm as not 
to expose himself at a disadvantage to the fury of the elemeot^ 
but will not be forced in the least degree from the course that it 
had prescribed to itself. There was obviously, we hold, but oac 
course for sound Churchmen at Bristol, viz. to adopt the well con^- 
dered amendment proposed by Lord Forbes. We must not be 
forced from our onward position by the faithlessness of a few, or by 
the fears of the many. It is not in any burst of impatience or in- 
temperance that we have exposed to view the dangers of the Church; 
nor can we rest till her freedom and safety are in some measure 
secured. And of this purpose, we conceive, the best proof will be 
found in our continuing to pursue the even tenour of our way un- 
disturbed by any momentair outbreak of alarm. 

At the same time we gladly welcome any effort, not dictated by 
fear, at allaying a panic which, whether with or without reason, 
may have possessed the public mind. And of such a character we 
are glad to be able to pronounce Mr. Monroes Letter. On a for- 
mer occasion we were compelled to demur to the wisdom of what 
Mr. Monro wrote ; but here he has our full sympathy and concur- 
rence. It is most desirable, as we have recently expressed our- 
selves^ that the grounds of our position should be re-stated, with the 
full recognition both of the difficulties at the present moment inci- 
dental to it^ and of the claims put forward by the Church of Rome. 
It is desirable also that there should be no 'Splaying with Rome :" 
our readers virill do us the justice to acknowledge that our own line 
has ever been distinct and open. Where Rome is more Catholic than 
ourselves we are not unwilling, remembering that our Reformers 
always took Catholic consent as their guide, to learn of her; 
where she has departed from the rule of better days, we desire 
to keep aloof. And here consists the peculiar excellency of the 
line taken by Mr. Monro. He admits, while asserting that the 
English Church may " burst forth even now with unparalleled energy 
in evangelisation, education, parochial ministration, and every other 
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branch of holy calling/' that there is "an incubus^' upon her 
in the oppression of the State which must be first removed. He 
speaks of our position as of one " of deep difficulty and anxiety/^ 
and declares that he " will never rest night or day, till she has 
gained perfect freedom of teaching and action/^ The following 
distinction, as well as much that the writer says in reference to 
Bome^s claims to unity and certainty, appears to us just and rea- 
sonable ; only we would add that, if there be any who sigh after 
these forbidden things alluded to, their number is so very small as 
not to warrant any alarm. 

" Rome as she is now, and especially Oratorianism, is something 
distinct in kind from English doctrine : it is not simply the excess of 
it ; it is wholly separate from it. A man may go to nearly any length 
of Catholicity of doctrine and practice with safety from a clue in our 
own Church, while he holds in his hand one end of a chain which will 
connect him with primitive ages. But when no such link is visible, he 
appears to be occupying a dishonest and false position. There are, of 
course, many points where the indications are clear enough in the 
teaching of the Church in England, however poorly worked out or 
generally recognised, in the light of which we reach the highest and 
truest Catholicity, deep views of Holy Baptism, the Real Presence, 
Communion with the departed, Absolution, and the need of Confession. 
But it appears that there are points which men are aiming at now in 
our Communion which are in no way deducible from word or indication 
in the Church in England, or in the early ages. A man cannot honestly 
retain position in the English Church while he holds and teaches these ; 
they have no root or branch in our system : however meagrely other 
parts of the Catholic theory may be worked out among us, and have re- 
mained too long but a dead letter, they have at least their recognition 
in our formularies. I am very far from meaning to assert any kind of 
attachment for the spirit of Anglicanism, or any idea that it contains any 
finality, — it is but the chain which binds us, in a troubled and difficult 
day, to the Church of a more united and purer time ; — yet there is 
such a thing as position within its limits ; it has limits of its own, and 
it has a definite teaching, which we cannot ignore, and which is not 
synonymous with Rome, still less with Oratorianism.** 

But though we have said so much in praise of Mr. Monro's 
pamphlet, we would have it distinctly borne in mind that the scope 
of it is beside the main question on which our thoughts should 
be fixed, and towards which our endeavours should be directed, viz., 
the liberation of the Church from the thraldom into which she has 
fallen. While the controversy is so rapidly shifting its grounds 
before our eyes, it is important clearly to perceive what we should 
be contending for. Our grievance then, let it be repeated, is that 
violence has been done to the integrity of the faith, such violence 
as to demand the immediate re-assertion of the truth that has been 
assailed. Now this can only be done by the Church speaking 
through her own council; and that council is now unhappily 
silenced. What it may not be vrithin the power of the bishops to 
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do towards vindicating the honour and integrity of the Church we 
do not pretend to say ; we most earnestly hope that they will do 
something. But that which seems more immediately within the 
reach of uhurchmen generally, whether laity or clergy, appears to 
be to work for the restoration of the Church's synodal action. 

Under this impression then, we gladly welcome Mr. Massing- 
herd's very satisfactory paper. In advocating the revival of Con- 
vocation as a real Church synod, he first vindicates himself from 
the charge of agitation in words which it seems to us important at 
the present day, in reference to the scruples of a large class of per- 
sons, to put on record — 

" And this brings us to consider another most important element in 
all the proceedings of Churchmen, and especially of the clergy, in time 
of excitement like the present. It cannot but occur to dieir minds 
with painful force, that any independent act of theirs, if taken apart 
from, and possibly against the individual opinion of their bishops, 
may be a violation of that constituted order of things, which it is thai 
duty above all other men to commend and to observe. The writer oC 
this paper does not hesitate to avow, that this consideration has long 
kept, and would keep him for ever silent, let his private opinions be 
what they might, if it were not for this one circumstance, that the con- 
vocations which are now equivalent to the synods of the Church of 
England, comprise the representatives of the clergy, and that the clergy 
in general are called upon, by the writ of summons of their ovn biskapg, 
to choose those who shall represent them in these assemblies. This 
fact, occurring as it does by the constituted order of that government 
in Church and State under which we live, appears to place them, by no 
seeking and by no act of their own, but in the appointed course and 
order of events, and therefore of Divine Providence, in circumstances 
in which they are called upon by their bishops themselves to exercise 
their own independent judgment. It matters not that the bishop's 
writs have come to be so negligently served that many may not even 
know of the day of election ; the fact remains, that all the beneficed 
clergy in each diocese are summoned by the bishop to elect their proc- 
tors in each convocation, and that all who do not appear on the day of 
election are deemed to assent to whatever election may take place. If 
therefore the clergy desire to have a session of convocation, it would 
seem to be their first and most obvious duty to send up those to repre- 
sent them who will do their best in order that this desire may be signi- 
fied to the crown. And this is as much their duty to their own bishops, 
who convoke them for the purpose, as it is to the Church at large.*' 

Further, he reminds us that the promise of the Sovereign to 
permit the session and deliberation of Convocation was only made 
to the bishops and clergy, '^ upon their humble desire" to that efifect 
being expressed ; consequently he argues that this liberty cannot 
now be said to be refused us, inasmuch as we have never distinctly 
asked for it. He then disposes satisfactorily of certain objections^ 
as that it is a dangerous experiment to give life to Convocation, 
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that the clergy are seeking thereby to extend their own power^ that 
things go on very well as they are, ftc. 

The question how far the Laity are entitled to a place in a 
Church Synod is gone into at some length. We quote one 
passage: 

" If, indeed, such a course were contrary to all ecclesiastical prece- 
dent, that fact in itself ought perhaps to be conclusive against it. But 
such is not the case. Not only were lay deputies found in the synods 
of the Christians of S. Thomas, on the arrival of the Portuguese dis- 
coverers in India ; but in the old Gothic monarchy of Spain, we find 
the ' Viri Illustres,' some of whose names may yet be traced in old 
Spanish families, signing the acts of the Councils of Toledo. The same 
may be traced in Gregory of Tours, in the accounts he gives of the 
oldest councils under the Prankish monarchs. And it was the old 
Anglo-Saxon practice : ' Rex iElfwoldus .... statuit diem Concilii, 
ad quern convenerunt omnes principes regionis tam ecclesiastici quam 
saeulares.' [Concil. Calchuth. A.n. 785. Wilk. i. 146.] And to this 
record the names of several noble Saxons of both provinces are sub- 
scribed, following the names of bishops and clerks. Neander also 
informs us that a somewhat similar practice existed in the African 
Church, and quotes Purpurius, a Numidian bishop, writing thus to 
Silvanus, Bishop of Cinta, ' Adhibete conclericos et seniores plebis, 
ecclesiasticos viros ;' and Optatus, ' Sine concilio seniorum nihil ageba- 
tur. Itaque et vos, quos scio omnem sapientiam coelestem et spiritu* 
alem habere, omni vestr& virtute cognoscite, quae sit dissentio hsec^ et 
perducite ad pacem.' Optat. Milevit. de schismate Donat." 

The most practical part of the pamphlet, of course, is the consi- 
deration of the means by which we may hope to obtain the object 
of our desires. And these he sums up as foUows : 

"I. By the insertion of a direct and unqualified demand of the resti- 
tution of our constitutional rights, in the address to the throne still 
presented by the convocation when it first assembles with every new 
parliament. 

*' And in order to this, by 

« § 1 . The election of proctors pledged to do their utmost to promote 
such a course. 

*' § 2. By petitions to the bishops, from clergy and laity in their re- 
spective dioceses. 

" § 3. By direct petition to the convocation itself. 

'* II. By a vote of either house of parliament for an address to the 
throne, as in the time of William and Mary, praying for a session of 
convocation ; and in order to this, by 

" $ 1. Making it a condition of voting for any members of parlia- 
ment that they shall vote for such a step, if proposed. 

" § 2. Petitioning both houses to the like effect. 

*' III. By direct petitions to the Queen, from all classes of Church- 
men, for the same purpose." 
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ing, and altars, and the arts of the architect^ and the glass stainer, and 
the statuary. Are not Ood's praises, we ask* 8ung,i.e. chanted in heaven? 
May not flowers upon the altar be legitimate types of the " golden 
yials full of odours *' of which S. John speaks ? And the mention of 
" jasper and the sapphire," and other precious stones, CTen though 
used figuratively, are surely a sufficient warrant for the Christian Chui^ 
in consecrating every thing that is of most value and beauty to Him 
Whom she has been created to worship. 

The EuchariBtic Month, (Masters.) is not, as the title might seem to 
imply, did we not know that the manual is recommended by Archdea- 
con Manning, a preparation for wMnthly Communion. Rather it 
admits of and presupposes Communion to be most frequent, if not daily, 
and so just provides a single thought for the soul to exercise its^ 
upon, and round that collects a most remarkable harmony of Scripture 
illustration. It will surprise all^ who have not thought most deeply on 
this subject, to find how very copiously Holy Scripture testifies to this 
great mystery. As our readers will suppose, it has been gathered from 
ancient sources ; and much thanks are due to Mb. G. C. Whits, the 
editor, for so valuable a contribution to our devotional manuals. 

The Harmonies to the Gregorian Tones, have been published by the 
editor of the Oxford Psalter. (J. H. Parker.) They seem to be very 
correctly given, but we beUeve that the editor still retains the opinion 
that tones should be sung in unison. 

Hymnale secundum usum insignis aepradara Ecelesia Sarisburiensis, 
(Oxford : Parker and Masson,) is a careful reprint of a collection which 
many will be glad to possess for the first time in so convenient a shape. 

Mr. Tomlins has published in addition to his previous volume. Four 
Sermons for the four Advent Sundays, (Masters.) They are of the same 
practical character as their predecessors, and will conveniently direct 
attention to the great importance of making the pulpit follow the 
course of the Church's year. 

Whitakbb*s Almanack, though containing some matter connected 
with the Church, cannot be called an Ecclesiastical Almanack, seeing that 
it gives no directions whatever for the proper ordering of Divine Service. 

" A Churchman," in his Views of Baptism (Houlston and Stoneman). 
is at least consistent. He agrees with Mr. Oorham in denying the 
Regeneration of Infi&nts in this Sacrament, and t^en argues, " The con* 
elusion to be drawn from the premises is, that one of the first steps 
needed, in order to complete the reformation of our Church, is that of 
striking a pen through the Service for the Baptism of Infants." He is 
logically quite correct. If infante are not regenerated by Baptism, 
then why baptize them ? 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope to find room for the communication sent from Jersey in our 
next number. 

" A Layman," who vrrites from London, will find that his object is 
substantiailiy answered by us in the recommendation of Mr. Monro's 
pamphlet. It is rarely that we can give space to correspondence. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
DURING THE GREAT REBELLION, 

(Continued from Vol IX. p. 298.) 

Thb number of secessions may have been at its height in 1661. 
In this year, Falkland's tract on Infallibility, with an answer to it 
in the way of letter, and his reply annexed, was reprinted with a 
preface, by Pearson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, the celebrated 
writer on the Creed. At the same time came out some letters, 
which had passed twelve years before between Lord George Digby 
and Sir Kenelm Digby. The latter was one of the most remark- 
able of the converts to Romanism : and though his conversion dates 
from an earlier period than that which we profess to illustrate, yet 
his history is too interesting to be passed over in entire silence. 

He was son of Sir Everard Digby, whose name is familiar to 
readers of history, from the part which he took in the Gunpowder 
Plot, for which he was executed. In early life he was exposed to 
the influence of Romanists, though brought up under the direction 
of Laud, a member of the English Church, and of the University 
of Oxford. His conversion took place in 1636, whilst he was 
abroad. His change of religion, so far from being hasty, was not 
determined on till after two years' consideration, and when he had 
finally taken the step, he wrote an apology for his conduct to 
Archbishop Laud, part of whose answer we have transcribed from 
"Wharton's Troubles and Trials of the Archbishop," (p. 610.) 

** Whereas you say that you have returned into that Communion, 
who from your birth had ^-ight of possession in you, and therefore 
ought to continue it, unless clear aod evident proof (which you say 
surely cannot be found), should have evicted you from it. Truly, Sir, 
I think this had been spoken with more advantage to you and your 
cause, before your adheriog to the Church of England than now ; for 
then right of possession could not have been thought little. But now 
since you deserted that Communion, either you did it upon clear and 
evident proof, or upon apparent only. If you did it upon clear and 
evident proof, why say you now no such can be found ? If you did it 
upon apparent and seeming proof, a semblance of very good reason (as 
yourself calls it), why did you then come off from that Communion till 
your proof were dear and evident ? And why may not that which now 
seems clear and evident, be but apparent, as well as that which then 
seemed clear unto you be but semblance now ? Nor would I have you 
say that clear and evident proof cannot be found for a man in this case 
of religion to forego the Communion which had right of possession in 
him from his birth, for the proposition is an universal negative and of 
hard proof. And therefore though I think I know you and your judgw 

Vol. X. — Decbmbbb, 1850. t t 
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ment so well, that I may not without manifest wrong, charge you that 
you did in this great action, and so nearly concerning you, ad pamca 
respicere, which our great master tells us hreeds facile and easy, rather 
than safe and warrantable, determinations ; yet it will lie upon you not 
only in houQur without, but also in conscience within, to be able to 
assure yourself that you did ad plurima, if not ad omnia respicere ; the 
thing being so weighty in itself, and the miserable division of Chris- 
tendom, (never sufficiently to be lamented,) making the doubt so great. 
that you who have been on both sides must needs lie under the dis- 
pute of both sides, whether this last act of yours be not in you rather 
a relapse into a former sickness, than a recovery from a former falL 

" But against this the temper of your mind (you say) arms you 
against aU censures, no slight air of reputation being able to move yon. 
In this I must needs say you are happy : for he that can be moved from 
himself by the changeable breath of men*s lives, more out of than in 
himself, and which is a misery beyond all expression, must in doubts 
go to other men for resolution, not to himself; as if he had no soul 
within him. But yet post conseientiam fama, and though I would not 
desire to live by reputation, yet I would leave no good means untried 
rather than live without it. And how far you have brought yourself 
in question, which of these two, conscience or reputation, you have 
shaken by this double change, I leave yourself to judge, because you 
say your first was with a semblance of very good reason. And though 
you say again that it now appears you were then misled, yet you will 
have much ado to make the world think so. 

" The way you look in concealing this your resolution of returning 
into that Communion, and the reasons which you give why you so 
privately carried it here. I cannot but approve. They are full of all 
ingenuity, tender and civil respects, fitted to avoid discontent in your 
friends, and scandal that might be taken by others, or contumely that 
might be returned upon yourself. And as are these reasons, so is the 
whole frame of your Letter, (setting aside that I cannot concur in 
judgment,) full of discretion and temper, and so like yourself, that I 
cannot but love even that which I dislike in it. And though I shall 
never be other than that I have been to the worth of Sir Kenelme Digby, 
yet most heartily sorry I am that a man, whose discourse did so mudi 
content me, should thus slide away from me before I had so much as 
suspicion to awaken me, and suggest that he was going. Had you 
put roe into a dispensation, and communicated your thoughts to me 
before they had grown up into resolutions, I am a Priest, and would 
have put on what secrecy you should have commanded. A little know- 
ledge I have, (God knows a little,) I would have ventured it with yon 
in that serious debate you have liad with yourself. I have ever ho- 
noured you since I knew your worth, and I would have done allofiSices 
of a friend to keep you nearer than now you are. But, since you are 
gone, and settled another way, before you would let me know it, I 
know not now what to say to a man of judgment, and so resolved. For 
to what end should I treat, when a resolution is set already ? so set, as 
that you say no clear and evident proof can be found against it ? nor 
can I tell how to press such a man as you to ring the changes in reli- 
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gion. In your power it was not to change ; in mine it is not to tnake 
yon change again. Therefore to the moderation of your own heart, 
under the Grace of God, I must and do now leave you for matter of 
religion, but retaining still with me, and entirely all the love and friend* 
liness which your worth won from me, well knowing that all differ- 
ences in opinion shake not the foundations of religion. 

" Now to your postscript and then I have done. That I am the 
first, and the only person to whom you have written thus freely, I 
thank you heartily for it. For I cannot conceive anything thereby, 
but your great respect to me, which hath abundantly spread itself all 
over your letter. And had you written this to me with a restraint of 
making it further known, I should have performed that trust ; but 
since you have submitted to me what further knowledge of it I shall 
think fit to give to any other person, I have as I took myself bound, 
acquainted his Majesty with it, who gave a great deal of very good ex- 
pression concerning you. and is not a little sorry to lose the service of 
so able a subject, I have likewise made it known in private to Mr. 
Secretary Cooke, who was as confident of you as myself. I could 
hardly believe your own letters, and he has hardly my relation. 

"To my secretary.! must needs trust it, having not time to write it 
again out of my scribbled copy ; but I dare trust the secrecy in which 
I have bound him. To others I am silent, and shall so continue till 
the thing open itself ; and I shall do it out of reasons very like to 
those which you give, why yourself would not divulge it here. In the 
last place you promise yourself that the condition you are in will not 
hinder me from continuing the best friend you have. To this I can say 
no more, than that I could never arrogate to myself to be your best 
friend ; but a poor yet respective friend of yours I have been ever since 
I knew you ; and it is not your change that can change me, who 
never yet left but where I was first forsaken, and not always there.*' 

The letters on the subject of his change of religion^ which passed 
between the two cousins, were published after an interval of about 
twelve years. The reason stated for their appearing just at that 
time, is that there was some danger of a surreptitious eaition being 
printed; probably there existed several copies of them in MS., it 
being the fashion of the day to transcribe whole pamphlets, even 
SQch as had been printed, and could easily be procured. Thus 
the "Whole Duty of Man'* was found in Lady Packington's 
handwriting after her death, and the fact has been used as an ar- 
gument, that she was the authoress of the volume. Of this work 
we shall say no more at present, than that she unquestionably was 
not the authoress. We shall have occasion to refer to it hereafter, 
as it belongs to a later and brighter period of the history of the 
English Church. We are glad to claim for the time of the great 
Rebellion, the honour of having produced one of the two books 
which are said to have contributed more than any others to the pre- 
servation of piety and virtue, during the profligate times that fol- 
lowed the Restoration. 
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The other is said to have been Hammond's " Practical Cate- 
chism/' whose popularity, however, ceased long before that of the 
" Whole Duty of Man/' A recent republication of each of these 
books, perhaps, indicates a returning spirit of practical devotion. 
But Hammond's book is too controversial in parts, and his sen- 
tences too encumbered to encourage the expectation that it can 
ever again be extensively read. The other volume is suited to all 
times and conditions, and we should be glad to see it occupying a 
place in every house in the kingdom. 

There were few books of practical devotion at the time when so 
many changed their religion, and the absence of them of coarse 
contributed to swell the number of converts to the Church of Borne ; 
but the argument that influenced by far the greater number was 
one that was pressed by Romanists with great advantage 
the declining state of religion, and the probability of the 
extinction of the English Church. At the disastrous period of 
the battle of Worcester, which entirely destroyed all present chmee 
of the king regaining his lost dominions, episcopacy had beon for 
many years suppressed ; half of the English and Irish Bishops had 
died, and the rest were living in obscurity, some in England, some 
in foreign parts ; and though some of them continued to ordain 
Clergymen, yet this was so secretly performed, that few were aware 
of it, and the attempt to preserve a succession of Bishops was too 
hazardous to be made. 

A brief account of some of the other converts mentioned in a pre- 
vious paper may not be uninteresting ; the books from which dieir 
history is derived, being neither easily accessible, nor written in an 
attractive manner. And first of Dr. Vane. 

He seceded about the year 1644, published soon afterwards a 
little volume, detailing the arguments which had convinced him. 
This was published at Paris in 1645, with the approbation of H. 
Holden and J. Callaghan, dated April 8rd, and with a dedication to 
Henrietta Maria, in which the author craves her protection, affirm- 
ing that persecution never raged against Catholics so much as at 
that time, comparing the persecution to Herod's sending forth 
men to destroy our Saviour, and adding, that as Herod, because 
he would be sure, as he thought, to destroy Christ, destroyed all 
the children that were about His age; so do they pursue the legal 
Protestants, meaning the established Church, as having a little 
resemblance with Catholics, that so they may, as they hope, sponge 
out all the remains and memory of the Catholic religion. 

There are other expressions in the preface, which show that the 
reproach so often thrown out against the Caroline divines, (and we 
admit with some iustice,) of applying the most awful expressions in 
Scripture, to the king, is applicable also to .Romanist writers. We 
do not think it worth while to transcribe them. Perhaps some 
allowance on both sides must be made, for the temper of the age. 
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but this will do as a palliation^ bat will not of course excuse things, 
which to say the least, border on the profane. Dr. Vane published 
a second edition of his volume, which is entitled ^' A lost sheep 
returned home, or the motives of the Conversion to the Catholic 
Faith of Thomas Vane, D.D., and lately Chaplain to his Majesty 
the King of England, &c/^ with the motto from the 119th Psalm, 
" I have gone astray like ^ sheep that is lost ; seek Thy servant 
for I do not forget Thy commandments/' And another from S. 
Augustine, ''Gratias tibi ago illuminator et liberator meus, 
quoniam illumiuftsti me, et cognovi te. Sero cognovi te, Veritas 
antiqua — sero te cognovi, Veritas seterna/' The volume is, what few 
controversial books of its day are, readable aud easy to be under- 
stood, and certainly does entirely refute the ordinary views of Pro- 
testants ; but it mdst carefully avoids the grounds taken by the 
Anglican divines in defence of their position ; there is but one 
chapter where the English Church is especially attacked, it being 
manifestly for the author's advantage to confound her with all the 
sects into which Protestantism was divided. This is in the 14th 
chapter, which treats the subject of a lawful succession, and argues 
agamst those who affirm Catholics and Protestants to be the sdme 
Church. The 1 8th chapter treats of sanctity of doctrine and life, 
as marks of the true Church, and contains a valuable testimony to 
the comparative characters of Roundheads and Cavaliers. ''I 
confess," says he, (page 268,) *' there are many among them stored 
with moral goodness, especially in the kingdom of England, and 
especially among the legal Protestants ; but the devotion and zeal 
is amongst the Puritans, which hath eaten up almost all moral 
honesty amongst them." He afterwards (page 274,) qualifies this 
statement, by a quotation from Dr. King, Bishop of London, in 
Jonam, Lect. 45, " that scarce the tenth man of the ministry is 
morally honest." The treatise winds up with an eloquent contrast 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. Altogether it is a most 
favourable specimen of the controversial divinity of the seventeenth 
century. It is to be wondered at that it has never been reprinted, 
as its arguments, unlike those of most publications of that 
time, are adapted to all periods, and not merely to the particular 
circumstances of the day. 

Of Dr. Goffe, all that we can add is the foUowing extract from 
Dod's " Church history .'' (Vol. ii. p. 305.) 

" Stephen Ooffe,* sometimes written Gough. His father was Stephen 
Gough, a Puritan minister of Stanmere, in Sussex. He had an aca- 
demical education ; took orders, and became D.D. When he first set 
out into the world, be was entertained by Colonel Henry Vere. as 
Chaplain to his regiment in the Low Countries ; afterwards Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of S. Alban's, took him into his family ; by whose in- 

* " Records of S. Gregory's Semiiuuy in Pferis. Ath. Oxon.*' 
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tereBt he was promoted to be ChaplBin to King Charles I. He proved 
very useful to the Royal party, both at home and abroad ; and wms 
employed in traDsacting several private matters in France, Flanders, 
and Holland ; on which occasions he acquitted himself with repntatkm. 
When the king's affairs were grown desperate. Dr. Goffe was one of 
those that attempted to free him from his confinement, while the rebels 
kept him prisoner in Hampton Court ; and being seized upon sua* 
picion, was committed to prison, but found means to make his escape. 
" Some time after retiring into France^ he became a member of the 
Catholic Church, and entered among the French Oratoriam in a semi- 
nary at Notre Dame des vertues, not far from Paris ; where I find him 
chief superior of that community in the year 1655 ; at which time he 
had fourteen English Clergymen, reading in the house under his di- 
rection, whom he plentifully provided for; as indeed be was a 
common father to many English exiles during the nsuipation. He 
was capable of doing considerable things of himself ; and the interest 
he had with the Queen of England, enabled him to assist several gea* 
tlemen in distress ; and among others, the ingentoos Abraham Coviey 
had great obligations to him. For it was chiefly by lus recommends 
tion that the Earl of S. Alban's took him into his protection. Dr. 
Goffe was also made tutor to the Duke of Monmouth, by the queen- 
mother's orders ; and took care of him till he was ten years of age ; 
when he was delivered up to Thomas Ross, librarian to King Charles 
n. At last, worn out with age and cares, he finished his days* ▲.o. 
1681, being seventy-six years old. He had two brothers, who had a 
different way of thinking. One was John, a Clergyman of the Church 
of England ; the other William, a Colonel in the rebels* army, and one 
of the infamous judges who sate upon the bench at the trial and con- 
demnation of King Charles I. He was alive in 1660, and withdrew 
himself privately out of the nation. Dr. Stephen Ooffe was a person 
of learning and address ; and as it appears by letters between hun and 
the fiimoua G^erard John Vossius, he was no stranger to the critica* 
and polite literature. One thing I must not omit to make mention of 
in this place. 'Tis a passage concerning Dr. Oofie's ordination, when 
he first engaged himself in the ministerial function in the Catholic 
Church. The account is thia, as it is given by Humphrey Prideaux, 
D.D., and Dean of Norwich.* — * In the late times, when one Goffe went 
over unto the Communion of the Church of Rome, a question arising 
out of the validity of our orders, on his taking upon him at Paris to saj 
mass by virtue of his orders received in our Church, it was referred to 
the Sorbonne to examine the matter ; where it being fully discussed, 
they gave in their opinion, that our Orders were good. And this I have 
by the testimony of one, (Obadiah WalkerJ now an eminent Papist, 
who» some years since, told me the whole story from his own know- 
ledge ; he being then in Paris when the whole matter was transacted. 
And although ^terwards, as he told me, the Pope determined other- 
wise of this matter, and ordered the Archbishop of Paris to re-ordain 

* " Humphrey Prideaux, D.D., Dean of Norwich, in a work intitakd the Validity 
of the Ordera of the Ckarah of England. Seeond edition. I^mdon, 1786, p. 7A.'' 
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him : yet the Sorhonists still stuck to their opinion, that he was a good 
Priest by his first ordination. And if you will know, whence this dif- 
ference in the determination arose, it was, that the one proceeded ac- 
cording to the merits of the cause ; and the other as would best suit with 
his own interest, and the interest of the party he was to support.* The 
truth of this fact depends, in a great measure, upon Walker and Prideaux. 
I am unwilling to question their sincerity ; yet several considerations 
prevail with me, to think they are mistaken, both as to the substance 
and to the circumstances of the story. The learned Sorbonists could 
not be so inconsistent with themselves, as to make any such declara- 
tion. They always from the beginning of £ngland*8 defection from the 
Catholic Communion, concurred in a practice directly opposite. The 
Bishops of France, who are commonly Sorbonists, constantly re-or* 
dained the Clergy who forsook the Protestant Communion. This 
practice is upon record. Again, several persons, lately alive, who were 
cotemporaries with Dr. Goffe, could never inform themselves of any 
such declaration. I have besides in my hands a MS. treatise in 
defence of the Protestant ordinations, written by Dr. Cosins, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, who sojourned in Paris, among other exiles, at the 
time when this pretended fact happened ; and he takes no notice of 
such an opinion of the Sorbonists ; though nothing could have been 
more to his purpose. I might mention my own experience, who, 
-though I was very inquisitive about things of that kind, while I took 
lessons in the Sorbonne school, yet never heard of any such declaration 
made by the divines of that faculty. In fine, had the Sorbonists al- 
lowed of Protestant ordinations, why was father Le Coorayer expelled, 
or obliged to leave France, for publishing a book in defence of them ? 
However, with due respect to the relaters of this story, the case seems 
to be this : there might be some discourse among the Parisian divines 
concerning Protestant ordinations upon Dr. Goffers account ; nay, per* 
haps, some of them might be of Le Courayer's opinion, that his former 
orders were valid : which the English Protestant Clergy, then residing 
in Paris, laying hold of might by a partial representation, report it to 
have been the opinion of the whole faculty. And it is much more pro- 
bable, that interest swayed those gentlemen to spread such a report, 
than that Dr. Goffe Injured his conscience, by submitting to a reordi- 
nation." 

We shall resume our account of the converts to the Church of 
Rome in a future number^ and shall conclude our present paper 
with a few more unpublished documents. The first two are 
letters written from Paris to Sheldon, by a correspondent, who 
signs his name Belleaa. Who this person is we have been unable 
to ascertain, but the letters themselves are contained in the same 
collection from which most of our documents have been printed ; and 
there are more in the same handwriting, some with the same sig- 
nature, some signed with the name of 6. Marsh, from which it 
seems probable that the writer has disguised his name under 
words which resemble it in meaning. If we could discover that 
Lake^ afterwards one of the Nonjuring Bishops was resident at 
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Paris, daring the year 1651, we shoald not hesitate to assign these 
letters to him. From the first of the two, which was written six 
days after the battle of Worcester, it appears that no tidings of that 
event bad yet reached Paris. The second, which speaks of the 
king's wonderful escape was written two months later, the day after 
the king's arrival at that city. The allusion in the postscript to 
the jealousies of the Presbyterian and Independent sects will not 
need explanation. 

[Harl. 159.] 

'* Sir, — My friend tells me with what diligence and affection you 
gave assistance to the suit then in hand, which I believe these new 
troubles will retard. Your kindness therein was of the same piece 
with your former unparalleled expressions. I was bankrupt long 
since, but now my debt still increasing, I think myself rich again. 
For it is all abundance to have such a friend. I am glad you 
know no better way to send your inclosed than by me. It will 
occasion my contentment though your trouble. Our friend writes 
not to-day, for he is busy against to-morrow, having then some- 
thing to do. 

'^ We hope earnestly after news from England, expecting how 
God would have us to serve Him, either singing or praying, morti* 
fication or thanksgiving, yet this latter whatever comes. For all 
will be good if we make a right use of it. Pray for 

'^ Your most obliged, 

" Bblleait. 

ago 7bri..i651. [Sunday.] 
" For Mr. Guilbert." 

[Harl. 163.] 
'^ Sir, — I am much afflicted that your eyes should be in anch 
condition as to make you unfit to write. I know that yon do 
neglect no good means for your help, and I pray God bless those 
means which you use. I hope now shortly there will be a course 
taken to perpetuate that Church, which methinks can never &iL 
She hath had testimonies of martyrs, and her truth which she pro- 
fesseth will prevail. When judgment begins at the house of God, 
it will be hard to tell where it will end ; probable it is whosoever 
hath tasted the top of the cup, the dregs remain to be wrung out 
for some others. I have not come near the court, yet I cannot 
but tell you what all the town rings on. On Monday the king (u 
malignants and all French call him), came to the Louvre, where he 
hath been visited by the French, and honoured aa if he had 
conquered. They tell a most wonderful story of his danger and 
deliverances, which I hear is coming out in an extraordinary 
gazette. His abilities are admired, inasmuch as most men say the 
reputation he has gained doth far overbalance the loss of his army. 
And some will be so wise as to prophesy that these great jndg- 
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ments and signal deliverances are arguments that God has de- 
signed him for great things. I hope our commonwealth will be 
sensible hereof^ and wisely prevent the danger that may ensue. 
The young man, they say, is exceedingly pleased with the good 
affections which he found generally expressed toward him, when 
they knew him not during his disguise. 

''We shall meet, 

" Your servant, 

*' Belleau. 

" I can tell you nothing concerning myself; a week or ten days 
hence, perhaps, I may know something ; only I cannot but smue 
to hear that our greatest patrons of the Presbyterians are now no 
more in love with them than I am ; nay, they rail downright at 
them. Quid nan speremus ? 

"[Paris.] 40- 9*^1651. [Tuesday.]'* 

We gave, in a previous number, some account of the king's 
escape from Worcester. We shall only add here that he reached 
the viUage of Fecamp on the coast of Normandy, October 17th, 
and that soon after his arrival in Paris, he visited the deathbed of 
Dr. Steward. It is the last time we shall have to notice this worthy 
divine, the most strenuous and orthodox supporter of the Eng- 
lish episcopacy since the death of Laud. 

Evelyn says in his diary, that he called upon him at his lodgings 
at Paris, November I6th, and found him dead. He died on the 
14th, as is stated in his epitaph, which runs as follows — " Q^% 
martens nihil aliud hie inscribi voluit epitaphium quam quod vivens 
assidue aravit pro pace Eccksia,^' 

The two following letters from him to Dr. Basire have recently 
been discovered. 

[Durh. 1.] 

''Sir, — Some employment kept me from giving you a more speedy 
answer ; and what I am most to return is my thauKs for your care of 
my books^ which I desire you to deUver into Mr. Clement's hands, 
who will repay your money. Only the 'Panoplia Episcopalis,' 
I should not meddle with, for the case you enclosed I conceive 
there can be no doubt ; but you are in the right, and so thinks the 
D[ean] of Peterborough ; and I beUeve all true sons of the Church 
of England, though I have before this time heard some dispute 
upon it. 

" You do very well in putting on Mr. Watson's business, and I 
cannot but wonder that it sticks so much as it doth : the rather 
because I thought men had been driven out of that groundless 
conceit, that we at S. Germain's were bound to preach to them at 
Paris. I believe that they who think so will nnd the contrary, 
especially if Mr. Watson be slighted. And truly I understand 
not, that if we be obliged to go once a week to raris, why upon 

VOL. J. u u 
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demand we should not be as well tied to go once in five weeks to 
Rouen. I know that both Isidore and others in their Latin col- 
lections have added those words, aliquid agere, to the thirteenth 
Canon of Ancyra. But I do not know that they are to be foand 
in any good Greek copy of the Council. Though the addition may 
be something probably made out of the Canon you quote dT 
Laodicea. 

^' You do very well to make Justell as right as you can ; and 
where your power will stretch no further, we must be content. It 
is well Cambden hath satisfied you concerning Parker^s consecra- 
tion : but could you get Mason into your hands, you would see 
that handled more at large. I understand not what directions you 
mean, which you would keep beyond the Alps. A service book I 
conceive you may carry with you, and I doubt not but yoa and 
yours may sometimes make use of it. Pray Gk)D bless your new 
charge and you in the journey you intend, and wherein I can do 
you service, let me desire you to employ your assured friend 

" To serve you, 

''Rich. Steward. 

"Jan. 31, [1648—9.]" 

[Durh. 2.] 
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Sir, — ^This messenger is in so great haste that I can only thank 
you for my books and your enclosed papers. And because you put 
me in some hope of seeing you here before your journey for Italy, 
I shall add to your inclination very much, that you would do well 
to give the Prince a Sermon before you go ; then I could take 
the better occasion to [direct] his Highness to, in whift you have 
desired from me, (and by God's help I shall not fail vou in it,) a 
care to do good for your wife and children, in case it should please 
God in your absence to restore our gracious master to his throne. 
Then I shall make to yourself payment for my books I owe for. 
In the meantime, pray add this favour to your former, to inquire 
at Dr. Cosins his bookbinder, (whom he tells me you know,) for 
the books I left with him to bind when I was last in Paris. I am 
glad my L[ord] Hatton (to whom I pray present my service,) hath 
got a copy of Barnes, because I hope by that means to do the like. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

''To do you service, 
''Rich. Stbwa&d. 
St. Germ. Feb. 13, 1648[— 9]. 
" For my worthy friend, D. Basire, at Paris." 
Endorsed. " Dr. Steward, about the Prince's care of my wife, 
and children.'^ 

{To be continued,) 
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PUGIN ON MODERN ROMAN CATHOLIC SERVICES. 

An Earnest Appeal far the Revival of the Ancient Plain Song. By 
A. Wblbt Pugin. LoDdoD : Dolman. 

Some time ago we took occasion to call the attention of our readers 
to the exaggerated guise in which Roman doctrine was being ex- 
hibited by the Oratorian converts. Almost simultaneously with 
the award of the Judicial Committee, a providential warning seemed 
to suggest itself against leaving the English communion under the 
sting of an heretical decision. The hymn-book of the Oratory was 
just then put forth to the worlds and we gave quotations from its 
pages in the hope of deterring any from thinking too favourably of 
a system which could sanction the employment of phrases and 
statements so utterly at variance with Catholic teaching. With 
how great justice soever (and we deny that there was any justice at 
all in the charge) the stigma of heresy attach to the English 
Church, nothing could be more painful than the errors disclosed 
in that little book. 

But the temptation to quit the English communion has not 
always rested on doctrinal grounds. Many an enthusiastic mind, 
chilled by the neglect of ritual propriety so common among us, 
and by the apathy of the people towards ceremonial decency, 
has been induced to forsake our cold unimpressive service for the 
gorgeous ritual, the splendid vestments, the processions, and the 
incense of the Church of Rome. Lovers of the aesthetic, they 
sought in another system the satisfaction which was denied them 
in their own. 

That many have seceded purely with the self-indulgent motive 
of obtaining this refined gratification of the senses, cannot be dis- 
puted. For sensual gratScation it is, and that of the most selfish 
kind ; and most sad it is, that any for a cause so secondary, so 
utterly unworthy the magnitude of the step, should cross the 
threshold of their baptism. But if ought like indignation at such 
puerility should mingle in our disapproval of their conduct, all 
harsher feelings must give way to the deepest pity, if it should turn 
out that after all the idol which they sought was not where they 
sought it; if the phantom of their imagination should have vanishea 
even as th^ clutched it, if in Catholic Rome herself, the beauty 
which they longed for and the reverence they idealized should have 
no universal being. 

But so it is ; in Rome herself are violations of consecrated places 
and holy things, — ^neglect of ritual observances, and popular irreve- 
rence for which we can find no parallel in any English church. 
The writer of the little pamphlet, the title of which we have trans- 
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cribed above, was one who, deeply imbaed with the love of the 
sesthetic, joined the Church of Rome, and now groans in the bitter- 
ness of his soul over the enormities which he attacks. The " parody 
of a Catholic service/' '' the meretricious decoration/' " the doggiel 
rhymes/' " the churches, whose appearance is something between a 
dancing-room and a mechanics institute/' " the want of reatiJty^^ 
^* the greatest possible perversion of a chancel, a scandal and a 
shame," are the objects of his indignant philippics. Mr. Pugin has 
written, if not with his usual taste and judgment, at least with no 
lack of holv horror. But whether he succeed or not in avrakening 
those for whom he writes to a sense of the evil, this service at least 
he has rendered us : he has shown us that the tales which Pro- 
testants love to tell of the scandalous scenes to be witnessed in 
Roman Catholic churches are not the groundless fabrications whidi 
some would represent them to be. Here out of their owa mouths 
may be heard the confession that the half was not told us. 

We would at once here disclaim all thought of attacking the 
Church of Rome in noticing this disclosure. Even if we were so 
disposed, we are too well aware of the futility of such cavillings to 
subject ourselves to the disgrace of failure. The argumentum ad 
hominem might never be more appropriate, but that giant system 
is proof against all such weapons. It is solely with the view of 
warning our own brethren of the disappointment which is sorely in 
store for them on their secession, if they build on unfailing ritual 
beauty. As before we adverted to the monstrous expressions of 
the Oratorian hymn-book, and the doctrines therein advanced, so 
now we draw attention to the ceremonial imperfections of Roman 
worship. We desire to make no deduction from them offensive to 
Rome; they are consistent, we believe, with all her professions, 
and can in justice be ascribed only to the infirmity of man, not the 
imperfection of the Church ; but we submit that the same argu- 
ments which will go to reconcile faultv practice with faultless 
theory, will more than suffice to account for all that seems deficient 
in our own less assuming ritual, while it wholly destroys the ground 
of those who would justify their departure from our camp on the 
score of such deficiency. 

Mr. Pugin, as is well known, has long been waging war with the 
new school, as the champion of roodscreens, chancels, and the 
mediaeval system, against apses, meeting-houses, and other features 
of the Oratorian worship. About three years ago (in the Rambler 
we believe), appeared an article which attacked the introduction of 
chancel-screens into modem churches. Mr. Pugin at that time 
openly stated his firm belief, in a rejoinder, that the objection to 
screens was *^ merely raised as a test of public opinion, and in order 
to ascertain how far" the Oratorians ''might proceed in their oppo- 
sition to the whole system on which the revival of true ecclesiasticAl 
* The italici are original throughout. 
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architecture was based.'' For at that time Oratorianism had not 
proceeded to its fall extent^ (and who can say that it has yet ?) and 
the screens alone were objectionable^ while the architecture itself 
was beautiful and appropriate. But the reverend fathers of S. 
Philip Neri were not long content to preserve this moderation. 
What was before so beautiful and appropriate^ soon was denounced 
as utterly unsuitable to Catholic worship ; and in place of ancient 
symbolism^ it was maintained that as the development of doctrine 
proceeded^ so the character of the architecture and ceremonial 
should change. The partial execution of this theory may be 
seen in the decoration and arrangement of the Oratory in King 
William Street^ but there from many circumstances it was impossi- 
ble for the Order to carry their principles fully out. It is said that 
a large church is about to be built, in which developement will be 
embodied^ and then the world will probably witness a spectacle 
such as the Catholic Church bas never before exhibited, — an edifice 
on a new type adapted to a ritual on a new theology. 

But developement has produced other changes besides changes in 
architecture. ^^ It is now seriously proposed to change the whole 
nature of the divine services of the Catholic Church under the spe- 
cious pretext of rendering them more popular and adapting them 
to the spirit of the age/' . . . and such a consequence of " this 
miserable system of modem degeneracy/' excites Mr. Pugin's in- 
dignation. 

" We may deplore/' he says, " the wretched taste and principle 
which regulates the services of some religious bodies, yet as long as 
they are confined within the walls of their own institutions, and are 
not censured by the ecclesiastical authorities, we may view them in 
silent sorrow. No Catliolic is compelled to assist at their maimed 
rites or to enter their conventicle-looking chapels, if any among the 
faithful are so debased as to prefer the trumpery display of a toy-shop 
and the vocal entertainment of a concert-room to a more solemn ser- 
vice, why we only pity and pray for them. But when we find that an 
attempt is made to thrust this parody of a Catholic service into the 
Parochial Churches of this country, where we are all bound to worship, 
it is time that every man who has a heart in the Catholic cause should 
testify his unbounded horror of so unhallowed an attempt to change the 
ancient offices. What ! shall the song of Simeon, the hymn of S. 
Ambrose, the canticle of our Blessed Lady herself, give place to the 
doggrel rhymes and poetical effusions of a few individuals whose ten- 
dencies and principles should have led them down to Geneva, but who 
appear to have mistaken their road and found their way into the Catho- 
lic Church, only to create divisions among the faithful, and to use the 
ancient liturgy as a mere vehicle for the display of their Methodism ?*' — 
pp. 3, 4. 

The particular enormity which has aroused Mr. Pugin is the sub- 
stitution of those vernacular hymns which we noticed before^ for 
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the ancient hymns of the Church and the adaptation of them to 
modem fugue muaic instead of the old phnn acmg of our fore&then. 
Hence the present ''earnest appeal for the revival of the ancient plain 
songy*' and we now proceed to demonstrate from aBoman Catholic's 
own showings that whatever irreverence or indecency the En^ish 
Churchman may have to deplore, there is as much or more to shock 
him in the communion which is supposed by so many to present no 
difficulties or blemishes whatever. 

First of all Mr. Pugin traces the rise of this new plan to funda- 
mental defects in the present system of the Bomish Church. 

** The very fact of such a proposal being made is an evidence that 
there is something very rotten in our present system ; for, although the 
remedy suggested is far worse than the disease, yet that a disease does 
exist, and to a very great extent, no man who reflects on the subject 
can deny. There does exist a want of reality in the present aerrices 
of the churches, as they are performed in this, and many other com- 
tries ; and from what does it proceed, but the carrmpt amd tartifiad 
state of eccleriagtieal wm$ie?" — p. 5. 

And then he goes on to show how the services of the Church 
are conducted generally in such a manner as to " preclude the con- 
gregation, both clergy and people, from taking any real part in the 
service of Ahnighty God/' and the consequence is, that '^ the most 
solemn act of Christian worship has d^enerated into a mere 
musical entertainment for the audience, at which i^ej assist with 
no more devotion than in a common theatre." Now this is in sub- 
stance the very complaint we, the members of the English Chnreh, 
have to make. Our services, which have over and over again, es- 
pecially of late years, been shown to possess the elements of all 
that is reverent and beautiful, and which but for the Protestantism 
of the public might be conducted with almost any degree of splen- 
dour, have been suffered to decline into barrenness of effect and the 
most culpable coldness. The result has been, that in many places 
both clergy and jpeople have ceased from taking any real part in 
the service of Almighty Gon. Hence there has sprung up that 
apathy in ritual matters, both among the dergy and the pec^ple, 
which has led to the indeeent performance of the services by the 
one and careless attendance by the other, and irreverence in both. 
This doubtless is most pain Ail; any who know how grand the 
offices might be made are apt to be impatient, and are easily in- 
duced to give credence to the pretensions of a Church whidi pro- 
fesses to carry out its every rite with unbroken precision and 
unvarying accuracy. It is natural, we say — ^but it is wrong; the 
English Church has ffrievously erred, as in weightier mattera so in 
this of the ceremonial, and her sons are now suffering the oonae- 

2uences of her fault. But it is not the part of chUdren of the 
ross, it is not resignation to the will of Gon to uisist on having 
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their own will at all hazards. Ritual propriety is not essential 
to Catholic life. We must bide the time. Mr. Pugin says^ there 
is every reasonable hope^ that in due time this country will 
again receive Catholic truth in all its fulness. We acknowledge 
some doubts as to the truth of this in the sense he means^ judging 
from the present state of popular feeling and the evidence it gives 
of an anti-Roman prejudice ; but in our own sense we certainly can 
look forward to a yearly growth of Catholic principles^ and with 
them we may be very sure improvement in lesser matters will pro- 
ceed pari passu, A vast stride has been made in a few years ; and 
whereas the Roman Church seems to be going backj we seem to 
be progressing; so that there can be little ground for seeking else- 
where what in God^s own time we shall surely have where we are. 
And certainly^ the way to bring about the result we pray for is not 
cession from our posts^ but firmer^ tighter hold of the ground we 
have already gained. Whatever practices we have restored^ let us 
carry them out uncompromisingly, yielding nothing to the spirit of 
the age, proceeding on our way as if nothing had happened to dis* 
turb the even tenour of our devotional progress, prayerfully, warily, 
steadily — not ostentatiously courting observation, not with head- 
strong impetuosity, but with calm sober purpose, bowing our heads 
from opposition until this tyranny be overpast. 

Mr. Pugin proceeds to give a picture of the general performance 
of the choir abroad. And here we may notice, that the impres- 
sions Englishmen receive of the working of Romanism from their 
own observation in this country must become marvellously modified 
by a few months^ residence in Italy or Spain. In Belgium there 
are more evidences of life and vigour both in doctrine and practice, 
but generally on the continent the services of the Church are most 
indecorously performed. This, we repeat, militates nothing neces- 
sarily against the claim to Catholicity, but it should make one very 
cautious in leaving our own communion on aesthetic grounds. 

After stating the evil, Mr. Pugin thus writes, — 

'* Let no one think this picture is overdrawn. In one of the most 
Catholic cities of Flanders, Sunday after Sunday, an orchestra is set up 
in the nave, round which a full band arranges itself, and during the 
whole Mass — Ryrie, epistle, gospel, creed, offertory, and, horrible to 
relate, even the consecration and elevation — do these men blow forth 
profane urs, taken from popular operas, while the church is filled with 
irreverent listeners to their symphonies, and no man reverencing the 
Loan's Body. Now, this is not a solitary example, by any means. 
Scarcely is there a great church in Europe which is not profaned by 
these miserable parodies of Divine service ; and what is most distress- 
ing, the greater the feast, the greater the abomination. I have been 
assured by a dignitary of the French Church, who abode some time 
with the Franciscans of Assisi, that their daily offices were most 
solemnly sung ; but the feast of S. Francis aniving, the church was 
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inundated with fiddlers from all parts of the neighbouring country, and 
this most glorious church converted into a perfect salle d*opera. Bat 
I build not only on the testimony of oUiers ; I have been frequency 
grieved to the heart at what I have been compelled to witness and hear. 
No later than the Sunday in the octave of the last Corpus Domini, I 
was present at the High Mass in Antwerp Cathedral* whose choir and 
stalls were filled with lay spectators, two cantors standing among the 
crowd* who appeared to be only there for the purpose of dispUyiog 
their copes, while the service was shouted and fiddled from a galleiy at 
the end of the nave, an unintelligible mass of confused and irreverent 
sounds. 

*' Were it not tedious, I could multiply examples without number 
of this miserable system, which has completely cut off the people from 
taking part in the most solemn act of Christian worship, and degraded 
it in appearance to the level of a pageant." — pp. 5, 6. 

Except perhaps the musical festival at Gloucester Cathedral, ve 
can call to mind no similar desecrations of a Christian Church bj 
our own communion. But that these enormities should take phtt 
even during the consecration and elevation surpasses belief^ as it 
certainly outstrips all parallel among us. In the march of irrer^ 
renoe. Protestantism is left far behind^ and at the greater distance 
that Protestantism knows of no such truth as that which should 
make Catholicism tremble and bow down before the Lord Ood of 
Hosts. Conceive the horror which even our most apathetic coun- 
trymen would feel if in the middle of the Communion service, 
during the consecration or the prayer of access^ the organ were 
suddenly to strike out profane airs taken from popular operas. 
Would the church be filled with "irreverent listeners?*' 

So much for the charge of irreverence asainst us as contrasted 
with Rome. But there are many who think that all the usages so 
suspected among ourselves are in full operation in Rome^ and that 
if once they join her^ there will be no more disappointment^ no 
more negligence^ no more unreality to lament. The long chancel 
wiU be filled with the surpliced choir^ the singing-gallery^ that 
atrocious offspring of Protestantism, will be unknown, the voices of 
chorister boys and men will be alone heard singing the praises of 
GoD^ the old and solemn Gregorian music will be used in all its 
grandeur and devotion-inspiring cadence, and all that now shocks 
the ear and pains the heart will be absent from that perfection of 
worship. Let all who have such visions of the Roman service listen 
to a few disclosures from Mr. Pugin's pen, — and alas ! alas ! there 
is an organ-gallery at the new Cathedral of S. George's, Southwark. 

'* It is impossible for men to sing this modem music, and worship at 
the same time ; they are there as performers, and to these hirelings are 
the praises of Almighty God transferred, while the clergy and people 
look on in dumb show. 
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" Formerly 8ueh persons as now constitnte the choir were unknown. 
The service was sung in PiBurochial Churches, between the clerks and 
the devout laymen (ministri), who assisted them in the chancel, and the 
people in the body of the chnrch, who responded in unison. This 
grand and overpowering effect of the people answering the priest is yet 
to be heard in parts of Germany. At Minden the Habemus ad Dominum 
rose from more than two thousand voices of faithful worshippers. What 
a difference from the vicarious reply of three or four professionals, 
thrusting their heads from out of the curtained gallery in the intervals 
of their private conversation, and whose hearts, instead of being raised 
up, were probably grovelling in the contemplation of a pull at a wine 
bottle between Uie acts of the performance, for it must be distinctly 
understood that all persons who sing in galleries are performers by 
position. Nutshells, orange peel, and biscuit bags, abound in organ 
lofts and singing galleries, and those who are acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of these places must be aware, that they are a constant 
source of scandal and irreverence." — p. 6. 

*' Singing galleries are modem abominations, and no good will ever 
be effected in Church music till they are utterly destroyed, and the ser- 
vice sung in its legitimate and ancient position — the choir or chancel. 
While the^e galleries are suffered to remain, the erection of pointed 
churches is a mere sham. In vain the long succession of clustered pil- 
lars, in vain the intricate miillions are filled with brilliant glass, in vain 
the carved screen and gilded rood : the soul of the whole thing is want- 
ing ; it is the system of a modem chapel worked in the shell of an old 
church. Who, then, it will be asked, are those who sit robed in sur- 
plices in the stalled seats ? Only privileged persons, perhaps subscri- 
bers, who go in for a show, like supernumeraries in togas to make up a 
Roman crowd on a stage ; lay figures, as the Ecclesiologist most wittily 
termed them, and but dumb dogs, into the bargain. 

'* A greater sham than this cannot be seen. And was it for this that 
the long chancel was stalled and screened ? that the cunning work was 
carved and the gold laid on — merely for the accommodation of some 
good easy men, who take no part in the solemnity, nor contribute one 
note to the divine praise ! Surely not ; it is the greatest possible per- 
version of a chancel ; a scandal, and a shame. 

" What could be more painful than to read the account of the new 
church recently consecrated at Shefiield, where the architect had really 
produced an edifice quite in the old spirit ; and instead of the solemn 
Chant of the dedication rising from its chancel, we are sickened by a 
long eulogy on the quaverings of some female singers. S. John's, 
Salford, is even a more melancholy example ; a great cruciform church, 
with an ample choir, and yet fitted up as if for the followers of John 
Knox ; a most disheartening spectacle.*' — p. 7. 

*' Whenever an attempt has been made by the members of the sepa- 
rated English communion to restore some of the external ornaments of 
religion, which were lost by the apostacy of their Catholic forefathers 
in the sixteenth century, they have been usually met by insult and ridi- 
cule from a great portion of what is called the Catholic press ; but I 
must say that the dedication of a modem Catholic church, as we have 
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seen it occanonally annoimced, accompanied bj a full band of nmaic, 
and where bishops and dignitaries are exposed to the degiadadon of 
sitting in dumb show to listen to the interminable squalling of a few 
female professionals and whiskered vocalists from the front of a gallery, 
is a far more ridiculous and inconsistent exhibition. Indeed, with some 
few exceptions, the churches that have been raised after the old models 
are become so many evidences of our degradation and our shame. The 
altar and the arch may belong to the ages of faith, but the singing 
drags us down to the concert-room of the nineteenth century, and is a 
sad and striking proof of the little sympathy which exists between the 
architecture and the men." 

Sorely such passages from one of tbeir own number are sufficieDt 
to dispel the illusion that in the Roman Church no aboses, no 
failure in ritual beauty^ can exist. The real truth is^ that as are 
the worshippers so will be the worship^ and when worldly and 
earthly hearts come to take part in the service of God^ then irreve- 
rence must ensue. And in this age, it must be so to a great 
extent. The days have passed when CathoHcs lived in the world, 
but were not of it ; the world is now in the Churchy and with the 
intruder has entered all that distracts and pains the believer. Till 
we become, as a Church, more devotional and more earnest, it will 
be in vain to look for greater reverence and beauty. And this 
whether it be the Chnrch of Borne or of England. IJoubtless oars 
is a curtailed and mutilated ritual ; our offices are shorn of their 
ancient grandeur, and our rubrics are made to pander to an un- 
Catholic spirit, but let us duly improve the opportunities that we 
have ; let us clothe the Common Prayer Book with all the glory it 
is capable of, and in due time it may be the Prayer Book itself will 
be reviewed. We may yearn for more, but perhaps we are not 
ripe for more. We have something: let ns lay it out to our 
Master's service. It may be but a single talent, but shrink we to 
hide it in a napkin. Let us lay it out for Him, and haply it 
shall become five talents more. !Pidelity in the administration of 
the Book of Common Prayer may be rewarded at some future 
period by the restoration of our ancient services. 
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WOODFORD'S SERMONS. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. R. Woodford. London : J. Masters. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 

The two volumes of Sermons by Mr. Miller and the new Dean of 
Bristol, which came under our review last month, must have 
awakened all thoughtful minds to a painful sense of the weakness 
or rather absence of discipline in the Church of England. It was 
sufficiently humbling to reflect that a Bishop could not refuse in- 
stitution to an heretical Priest when the Sacrament of Baptism was 
. the single point involved, — ^perhaps still more humbling that only 
one Bishop could be found to make the attempt. But when two 
clergymen, one of whom fills a very high position in the Church 
and the other has the care of a very important parish, are permitted 
not only to preach but to publish sermons, subversive of the very 
elements of the Christian faith, in which not one Sacrament but 
both are degraded to the level of human ordinances ; when the whole 
system of saintly practice and belief is held up to scorn, and its 
adherents made the butt of a popular clamour; when the pulpit and 
the platform are alike employed for the dissemination of German 
neology, and to inflame the ignorant against the defenders of 
Catholicity, one does feel how heavily the Great Head of the 
Church is punishing her for her former laxity or abuse of disci- 
pline. These foes of our own household may plot treason or preach 
sejjition and the rulers take no notice of the peril which threatens 
the city. 

But painful as it is to witness so glaring an exhibition of the low 
state of discipline to which we are reduced, it is yet more sadden- 
ing that the tenets of such men should be imbibed by the multi- 
tude. Theories and doctrines which in themselves would be 
utterly distasteful to honest Englishmen are daubed over by that 
salve which statesmen and heretics alike esteem for its blinding 
insinuating qualities — abuse of Tractarianism. With the aid 
of this sweetmeat, the obedient public swallow the dose, little 
knowing whether it be poison or no, and as little concerned to 
inquire. Its taste is gratified for the moment, but the poison 
enters into the system and corrupts the blood. To the educated 
congregation of Trinity Church, and the little-thinking much- 
getting citizens of Bristol, the late Incumbent, now Dean, pursues 
the same artful policy. To lessen men's reverence for sacra- 
mental grace, for the divine origin of the Church, for the regular 
ministry, for holy things, this is his aim ; this is the pill which 
his audience are to digest. To decry " Puseyism,'' to seem to men 
their preserver against Priestcraft, to discover in the growth of 
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Charcli principles the cause of the recent Bomish aggression ; this 
is the ckp-trap by which his poison is baited. Knowing as one 
does, from history and experience, how easily the people are sedaoed 
to error, how hardly persuaded to accept truth, one cannot wonder 
at the Dean's success. And if the worst that could follow his 
Tractarian crusade, were the persecution of his opponents, we should 
but rejoice in the prospect of the trial, knowing that only good 
could come of it. But it is the error which works its way into 
the popular mind beneath the tumult of Protestantism that excites 
our apprehension. It is not the swelling waves on the smfaoe 
which will cast us adrift — ^it is the under tow that will go hard to 
snap our cables. 

And what, it may be asked, can be done in defence of the Church T 
There were days when no preacher would hare been permitted to 
give utterance to such doctrines as are contained in these books ; 
but those days have passed ; and what are Catholics to do now t 
We can only employ to the utmost the means committed to us as 
parish priests, personal influence, private teaching, and, above ail, 
in this particular instance, preaching. We are attacked in sermons, 
we will defend the faith in sermons. And we hail this volume of 
Mr. Woodford's as most happily timed, containing as it does the 
most complete rejoinder to the neologian sentiments of the 
Dean. We believe High Churchmen never made a greater error 
than when they recommended a cold unenergetic didactic style in 
their sermons. Tliey have been accused of undervaluing preaching. 
This they never did. But they employed the wrong kind ; an error 
into which Mr. Woodford certainly has not (alien. His language 
is eloquent, his diction forcible, though sometimes strained ; his 
argument always logical, his conclusions always just. Whatever 
could be said cl the eleganee and power of the Dean's sermons, 
will far more truly apply to the discourses now on our table; but 
their value consists in the depth of thought by which the piety of 
saints and the learning of ancient worthies is brought to bear «m 
the subjects he selects for discussion. His practice is to take one 
particular fact or principle, and work it out, confining himself to 
that salient idea, and disregarding all extraneous mattes, so that 
the hearer goes away with a distinct impression on his mind. This 
we conceive to^be the great secret of oratorical success, and certainly 
constitutes the charm of these sermons. But that very excellenoe 
makes it difficult to extract any particular passages without exceed- 
ing our Umits. And we can therefore only recommend the volume 
to our readers. But we proceed briefly to notice a few sermons, as 
especially useful in the present day. 

The sermon on the representative character of public worship, 
vindicates the Catholic interpretation of the words, ^' where two or 
three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst 
of them.'' After first noticing 'Uhe social nature of 019 most 
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holy fiiith,'* which ''considers men not as individiials, but as 
members of a body/' and then exhibiting the kingdom of Christ 
as a vast visible system^ with distinctive laws and institutions^ and 
** minutely organized in all its parts ;" he examines Christ's pro- 
mises of eternal presence with that kingdom^ and shows how it needs 
not that the vast body of the baptized should assemble into one 
place to claim that promise ; for wherever the whole Church is re- 
presented by the '^ smallest possible plurality/' there is He in the 
midst of them. 

'* Whatever power the gatheriog of all the Adthful together would 
have to draw forth the Almighty from His secret abode, and bring Him 
nigh unto man, just the same power does the meeting under lawful au- 
thority of two or three in His name possess. And this is what exalts 
the services of the Church immeasurably above all acts of private devo- 
tion. The Sov of Oon has distinctly revealed that, as the Hearer of 
Prayer* He will consider a few of His members to be the representatives 
of the whole body ; nay, more than this. He has fixed the number re- 
quisite thus to represent His kingdom. The prayers, therefore, which 
are ofiered in the house of God, are not only the prayers of the indivi- 
duals assembled, but of the universal Church speaking by them. It is 
quite possible that a majority in a congregation may spend the hours 
passed in the sanctuary with little devotion. Their thoughts may wan- 
der, their desires may be earthly, their hearts cold. Will the Loan 
therefore turn a deaf ear ? Will He be no more entreated ? No, for 
the individuals are, on these occasions, lost in the sum. The voice 
which rises from this place, around the everlasting throne, is the voice 
of Cbrist's body upon earth ; and the preponderance even, of unworthy 
worshippers will not banish the Eternal presence. Their own indivi- 
dual guUt may be great ; as far as they are concerned their prayers may 
be like the prayers of all wicked people, an abomination to the Lord ; 
but it is not in them to defeat the Rkdbbmbr*s gracious purposes. The 
assembly which they pollute is the authorized assembly of two or three 
in His name, and it cannot be but that He should be in the midst. It 
is at once very overpowering and very consoling, this thought. Who 
has not felt the depressing influence of a Church occupied only by a 
scanty train of worshippers ? The iiuilding, the mumc, the liturgy, 
seem out of keepng with the meagre assembly. Ofttimes, it may be, 
people question whether they may not as well pray at home, as in that 
empty Church. O sad forgetftilness of Chbist's most awful words ! 
In the fabric apparently so deserted is there a mightier presence than 
the most earnest devotions of the maturest saint can secure when alone. 
The eye rests only on a little flock ; but indeed, indeed, the court of 
heaven is there ; the Only Begotten is among them. Two or three, 
the smallest possible plurality of suppliants. He who is infinite will re- 
gard as the representatives of a countless multitude. It is on this 
ground we maintain the importance of keeping up the week-day ser- 
vices, how thinly soever attended. Is the priest to reckon it a vain 
labour, when he finds himself reduced to pray with one or two only for 
his congregation ? Would it be as well if the Church doors were 
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closed, and those few left to their private devotions ? What then he- 
comes of the Loan's assurance? Oh! not if we could sweep the 
round world, and gather up the myriads of every kindred and tribe who 
have been washed with the waters of baptism, and cause the innumer- 
able host to bow down in ,one place, to the Loan of the whole earth, 
and pour forth, like they of old, with one accord, a tide of supplicatioB, 
whose sound should be like the sound of many waters, and the voice of 
mighty thunderings ; not then could we expect more of God*s pre* 
sence, not then look for a greater revelation of His mercy and good- 
will, than when in the prayer of His ancient saint we remind Him of 
His promise, that when two or three are gathered together in His name. 
He will grant their requests, and thereby adjure Him to fulfil now the 
petitions of His servants." — pp. 26 — ^28. 

We pass over several sermons on the ML and the original state 
of man, based chiefly on Bishop BulPs celebrated sermon, to 
notice a very important subject never more misunderstood than in 
these days : " Conscientiousness no excuse for error of doctrine.'' 
The popular theory, that, '' if a man acts according to his convic- 
tions he cannot be brought into condemnation,'^ is first of all 
5 roved from the words of the text to be founded on error. The 
ew, the unitarian, the dissenter, has each his vindication in the 
voice of conscience ; but according to Solomon they are not thereby 
justified. " There is a way that seemeth right unto a man,'' but 
notwithstanding his sincenty, notwithstanding the completeness of 
his convictions, '' the end thereof are the ways of death." Then the 
question occurs, how can a man be blamed (oft following the leading 
of his own conscience ? and it is shown, that in this inquiry two 
points are involved : one, the verdict of conscience itself; the other, 
obedience to that verdict. The one may be justifiable, while the 
other is in error. 

" It is never criminal to put into execution our convictions, but it is 
criminal to have wrong convictions. Thus, to go back to the cases 
before cited ; the Unitarian is right in propagating his creed, but he is 
blamable for accepting that cre^ ; the infidel is justified in spreading 
his poison, believing it to be wholesome, but he is exposed to condem- 
nation for having imbibed it himself. Oh I when a throne loftier and 
more glorious than that of conscience, shall be piled in the midst of the 
gathered universe, and a Judge more sure and searching shall sit there- 
on, not one of all the unnumbered hosta of human kind, from Adam to 
his last descendant, that shall stand before that tremendous bar, not 
one, we are sure, will be condemned for obeying hiB conscience ; but 
yet the doer of unlawful deeds which conscience prompted shall not 
escape, and the holder of false doctrine on which conscience set her 
seal shall not go free. Lo ! there is one upon his trial who convinced 
himself that the gospel was an invention of priestcraft. Christianity a 
cunningly devised fable, and forthwith applied his energies to root it 
out from the earth. He is arraigned for having warred against the 
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faith, and he pleads that lie did but act upon his convictions. What is 
the dedflion ? ' Inasmuch as thou hast acted according to thy consci- 
ence, thou hast done well.* But the law has yet another hold upon 
him. I hear it asked again. Wherefore didst thou admit false convic- 
tions ? and he is speecldess ! Acquitted — nay, approved — for having 
done what conscience prompted, he is condemned to the lowest deep 
for having had a bad conscience. And so shall many a path which 
men pursue in accordance with their convictions, issue in destruction, 
on the ground that those convictions themselves were incorrect. The 
way that seemed right unto a man, shall prove in the end the way of 
death."~pp. 92—94. 

This principle is worked out in a masterly argument^ most ap- 

f)licable to our times ; but our limits are too confined to give a 
onger extract. 

In a sermon on the future state of the wicked^ the doctrine of 
the eternity of punishment is shown to be consistent with infinite 
mercy and iustice. About two years ago, in Bristol, a new sect origi- 
nated which denied this article of the Athanasian Creed, and this 
discourse was in a measure suggested by the necessity of some de- 
fence of the truth. Then follows another discourse on the future 
state of the righteous, which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
sermon in the volume : showing the probability that in that mysti- 
cal state the sacramental system will be at an end. " There will be 
no more sea.'' As there will be no sun for the body, because the 
Lord Gron and the Lamb are the light thereof; so for the soul 
there will be no sacraments when we see no longer through a glass, 
and know as we are known. 

We are precluded from giving more than this cursory account of 
Mr. Woodford's sermons, but we heartily recommend them as full 
of practical and devout thoughts, as well as accurate theology. It 
is very curious, that in Bristol itself so Catholic a volume should 
have appeared simultaneously with the Dean's repository of error. 
And it is a great satisfaction to be informed, as we have been, that 
Mr. Woodford's reputation in that city is sucli as to render it highly 
probable that the antidote will be far more extensively perused^ 
than the poison. 
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PAPAL AGGRESSION AND PROTESTANT RANCOUR. 

We noticed last mooth* the exceeding rapidity with which contro- 
versy had been shifting its ground among ns, when almost before 
the ink had dried on onr paper an event occurred to give a new 
direction to that excitement concerning religion, which has for some 
time pervaded the pablic mind. We allude to the Papal bull, con- 
stituting and establishing a new Roman Catholic hierarchy in this 
country, or rather, we fear, it should be said, the use made of that 
document hj two individuals high in station — the Bishop of London 
and Lord John Russell. The former, it appears, had had some 
contention with the incumbents of one or two chun^ies in his dio- 
cese upon the question whether the candles on the altar ahonld be 
lighted or not, and being unable to enforce his view autborttativelv 
(the very word in the Prayer Book being *^ lights^'), did not think 
it unhappily beneath him, after the manner of more vulgar arguers, 
to appeal to the passions of a Protestant public, and in the teeth 
of his own charge of 1842, in which he had said, that " in truth, 
until the Church's intentions are completely fulfilled as to her 
ritual, we do not know what the Church really is, nor what she is 
capable of effecting,^' and mixing up things wholly dissimilar in one 
well-rounded period, he scrupled not to hold these priests up in his 
charge to the odium of fanatics and infideb. The result, of course^ 

* Bt an error of the printer a portion of the eztraot from Mr. Maaringberd, whidi 
we had marked for ioiertion, waa omitted. We moat now anpply the omiaaioB, aa 
the pataage contaioa a moat needfbl limitation to what had been adTaooed aboot the 
righta of the laity :— " So far, therefore, aa the reiigioiia hdty of the Church of Eng- 
land ahoold deaire to hare their own repiceentatiTea in a national ajnod, there wUl 
eziat no impediment in principle on the part of the clergy, provided there be re- 
lenred to the latter that voice on pointa of doctrine which belonga to them by the 
Uw of Cbkisi*. Bat it ia probable that aome other oonaidentiona wiU have wmdk 
weight before the laity will arrive at thia eondaaion. For it ia to beobaerved that 
the condition at all thoie branchea of the Qinreh, in whoae provincial or natioaal 
aynoda lay depatiea either have formerly been, or are now admitted, ia widely dif- 
fBreat ftom oar own. It reqnirea to be aacertained whether the An|^-Sa»Mi i 



eila, aa weU aa thoae of Gaol and Spain, had not power to make the lawa leauttia g 
eceleiiaatical aifaira, and whether each aaaembEea are not preeiaely of that kind out 
of which oar own ' great national council ' of lorda, oommona, and cleigy baa ariaen. 
For thoogh it ia trae that theae Anglo -Saxon conocila were not the aame aa the 
Witena-gemota, it itiU eeema probable that their acti would be legaUy valid, 
of the aabaeqoent oonvocatioiia and of Roman legatee were after the ^om 



qoeat. A mixed aaaembly, therefore, of laity and clergy, having no aodi powv, 
conaolting for the moit part on mattera more or le« of a apiritoal nature, and edU 
obliged to go to parliament for every legal enactment they might reqiure, woold 
aeem to be an anomaly involving aeriooa dtfliealtiea. On the other hand, if we com- 
pare it with the condition of the eziating Church in America, or vrith that which 
once exiated in India, we ahall find that thoae oooncila have or had a power cf 
making lawa which would at leaat be binding among themaelves ; and that % depo- 
tiea are required in inch caaei , aa among the disaentera in England, beoanae thoaa 
Charchea are in the condition of a mere aect, unknown to, or not reoogniaed by the 
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is seen in the riots at S. Barnabas' Churchy — riots which may yet 
emulate the Lord George Gordon or the Priestley riots^ and which 
certainly form a curious commentaiy upon our boasted advance in 
tolerance. The other distinguished mdividual to whom we are in- 
debted for this outbreak of irreligion — we can really call it nothing 
else — is the Prime Minister of England. He too had his own ends 
to serve. A feeling of dissatisfaction had for some time been 
growing up in reference to the treatment of the Church by the 
State^ which threatened to become very inconvenient^ and an age 
which professed to give relief to every interest in the community^ 
seemed likely to listen with too much patience to the wrongs of the 
Church. This could not be endured by a tyrant Whig. A " cry'' 
must be got up. And what better tool coidd he have made to his 
hand than the Bishop of London's charge ? The Whig statesman, 
who is not a member of the Church of England, pretends to be jealous 
for her honour and integrity, and a Bishop, who in Parliament had 
been protesting against the aggressions of the State, gives the 
State's Prime Minister a handle for invoking the Royal supremacy 
to put down the Church's rising feeling of independence. Such is 
the miserable, vacillating, short-sighted policy of our Bishops 1 
Such the wickedness of our statesmen I 

But we must go a little further back in taking up the thread of 
the controversy since we last parted with our readers. And, first, 
we are glad to record the fact, that a counter appeal has been 
addressed to the Evangelical body, in reply to Mr. Daniel Wilson, 
by one weU qualified to speak, by his years and by the historical 
associations of his name, — the Bev. Thomas Bowdler.* And with 
this may be coupled a letter, addressed by the Rev. T. A. Maberly, 
vicar of Cuckfield,t to Dr. Wellesley, on the occasion of a visitation 
sermon lately preached by him, and which we can only designate 
as an attempt to put forth mere Erastian non-belief in the borrowed 
frippery of cast-off evangelical phraseology. Like the former letter, 
it is the production of a simple, honest, and unprejudiced mind, and 
as such will carry more weight than if proceeding from a professed 
controversialist. Mr. Maberly speaks of himself as " not worthy in 
any wav to be classed among those ordinarily called High Church- 
men," but we are sure no one can read his letter without feeling 
that it betokens a large measure of that sterling reverent temper of 
mind, which is the very material out of which the character of the 
High Churchman is moulded. We shall quote a few passages from 
these two pamphlets indifferently. Both contain indignant protests 
against the libellous charges of Mr. Wilson and others. ''Far 
from me and my friends (says Mr. Bowdler) be that heathen phi- 
losophy which consists in keeping out of sight the gracious invita- 

* '* A Letter addressed to the Evangelical Members of the Church of England, in 
consequence of an Appeal by the Vicar of Islington." London : Darling, 
t RiTingtons. 
VOL. X. Y Y 
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tioQs of the Oospel^ the great atonement for ain, and the croaa of 
Christ/' And again, — 

" Let not those who seek a blessing from Christ's presence in the 
weekly celebration of these holy mysteries, or the daily service of die 
Church, be evil spoken of, as if ' all spiritoal life and experimentsl 
knowledge of the tmth were discarded by them as fanatical, and re- 
ligion almost entirely reduced to a matter of form and external observ- 
ance.' For here is that sweet union with their dear Lord and one 
another, by which the flame of divine love is kept brightly burning 
within them, animating and encouraging them to all d^ dutiea and 
charities of life." 

And Mr. Maberly more folly, — 

" Those who tamper with the instructions of the Church, are fudifbl 
men and true ; those who strive their utmost to act according to these 
instructions, are traitors. Men, aye, and as it is said, dignitaries of 
the Church, leave out the very creeds themselves in their churches, and 
are applauded as faithful men — nay, they are cheered to the echo, when 
they venture publicly to censure others who feithfiilly falfd their en- 
gagements. We are solemnly and authoritatively censured for opening 
books of Roman Catholic theology, by the same persons by iriiom we 
are directed to the study of a foreign religion more opposed to oor own, 
as almost a necessary instruction for a liberal mind. So long as the 
services of the Chureh are neglected and despised, so long a peraon re- 
mains in peace ; so long only, as he strives to act up to the laws which 
bind him, does the popular voice assail and obstruct him. The solenm 
designation of the holy oflice which men bear becomes the subject of 
vacant gibes, and the name of ' priest' is made a byeword of soom by 
those whose only title to their position is, that they bear it." 

And again, — 

'* The charge is ... . that such as I dwell, as you express it, on 
' extemaU* — ^forget the spirit in the form. Not a shadow of proof is 
offered for such an accusation; it is merely a specimen of how 'eaay' 
certain persons find it to decide upon ' he that is spiritoal ;' the only 
support for the charge being that the form is not neglected ; but so 
every possible outward action might be sneered at, as indicative of a 
vrant, rather than of the presence, even of that of which it is the mani- 
festation. Outward form, even in itself, is very important, from its 
controlling, re-active force ; the palace of civilization itself, the coorte* 
sies of civilised society, are outward form. And the regulation of this 
outward form greatly controls the habits of civilised men ; but more 
than this, this form and these externals, which are in question, are the 
manifestations of a spirit which mu$t show itself forth in them. The 
use of the word spirit, when thus opposed to form, is fellacious. There 
is a spirit of private meditaticm and prayer, of devotional exercise and 
secret communing with Ood ; but there is a spirit also of diseipline. of 
order, of attention to Christian law in all respects, and this spirit is as 
much the fruit of the Holt Obost as the former. It is tiiis spirit 
which strives to find utterance, and can only find utterance in those ex- 
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tmial fonni wbieh enthusiasts and latitudinarians combbe in visiting 
with their condemnation." 

But these writers do not stop at mere self-defence. They pro- 
ceed to point out to Messrs. Wilson and Wellesley the suicidal 
character of these attacks. '' The success of the Church of Borne 
has hitherto (obsenres Mr. Bowdler) been small. But let Mr. Wilson 
muster his forcesj and join those of a latitudinarian govemment, 
and it may march on proudly or rest securely upon its arms^ it will 
* have met with foes that strike beside it.' ** 

And to the same effect Mr. Maberly^ — 

*' Over and over again, be it said, that the only possible way to pre- 
vent the advance of that Church, is the opposing to them High Church 
principles, as they are called, — ^that is, the true principles of the Church. 
It may be that events may open the eyes at last of those who do not 
desire the triumph of Rome, or who, to anticipate a remark shortly to 
be made, think that republicanism will be paid for too dearly by the 
advance of that form of Christianity. Have any where unseemly taunts, 
random assertions, or, if you please, the outpourings of righteous in- 
dignation, the resources of mere Protestantism, sufficed to check the 
course of Rome ? We have seen that they have not. Have any where 
latitudinarian notions done any thing, but open wide the gates for the 
advance of that Church ? I believe that they can have no other effect. 
When the turmoil of present commotions shall have passed away, when 
the assigned motives of prominent individuals shall have been forgotten, 
and the present movement shall be judged of in the mass, it will be 
noted that the well meant excesses of the school of Simeon, and the 
still more radical defects of that of AmoTd, and of Whately, were the 
real cause of driving men from a Church, in which those principles 
were allowed such sway ; to a body, where the spirit was preserved, 
which these principles so greatly undermined. Individuals who join 
the Romish Church cannot confess this reason, either to themselves or 
others, for it would not be sufficient in reason to account foj their 
change ; but unless a very different course is pursued in high places 
from that which is at present adopted, Roman Catholicism will continue 
to gather in its hundreds and its thousands, and posterity will date its 
progress as an effect, as well as a coincidence, from the growth of these 
erroneous principles, and from the persecutions perseveringly carried 
on at the expense of every principle of justice, or truth, by so-called 
liberal legislators." 

And again^ — 

" One thing is certain, that unless systematic dogmatic truth is pre* 
served firmly in the English Church — ^unless her true ecclesiastical po- 
sition is acknowledged, her discipline restored, her teaching respected, 
her freedom secured, — the Church of Rome will advance in this, as it 
has in other places. A second thing certain is, that if in place of oppo- 
sition, founded upon reason and good faith, and a careful and dispas- 
sionate review of our respective positions, we substitute a system of 
reckless slander and calumny ; if we adopt a course now, well enough 
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forty yean ago, when the mistakes of our hutorians in this respect 
were uncontradicted and unexposed, but which advancing informatioD 
proves utterly untenable ; if we allow the Church of England to be a 
receptacle of fimatical enthusiasts or indifferent latitudinarians, then in 
like manner Rome must draw within her fold increasing nnmben of 
our countrymen, and our establishment will become what many of her 
enemies desire to make it, a mere state engine, to be worked against 
the Catholic principle of the country, or at best that beau ideol of a 
liberal State Church, a home for the stray religious sentiment of the 
country, which cannot fix itself on any definite form of belief." 

We will add only one further passagCj in which Mr. Bowdler 
sketches too faithfully the history of many that have gone from os. 

" Suppose now a young person of a reverential tone of mind, with 
much warmth of feeling and ardour of devotion, seeking the means of 
giving vent to a full heart, and at the same time desiring counsel and 
control, and the friendly aid of some minister of God's word and sacn- 
ments, who may speak with authority for guidance and direction, hear- 
ing and resolving of doubts, and giving assurance of pardon and grace; 
if such a tender and delicate spirit, taking delight in the services of the 
Church, and desiring a more frequent attendance upon them, and es- 
pecially upon the Sacrament of Christ's body and blood, should be 
told, as is not unlikely, ' Oh, you are half a Papist already,' and shoold 
in an unlucky hour be tempted to enter the precincts of a Roman 
Catholic church, and lured by the exhibition of piety and a gorgeous 
ceremonial, be induced to consult a priest, who will hear the confessions 
of the sick soul, pronounce authoritative absolution, .and dismiss the 
penitent with counsels and a benediction, ' Go in peace/ and all that 
has been before regarded with horror be hid from view, or turned into 
objects of love and veneration ; — we may mourn, and blame such a one 
a little, and ourselves more, but cannot wonder if the yearning heart 
find there employment and rest. Or suppose one of stronger mind, 
searching after the truth, and sincere in making the search, finding (as 
he cannot fail to do) much to disappoint, and little to satisfy, in the 
faith and practice of the Evangelical school, as embodied in Mr. Wilson's 
^ Appeal,' and exhibited in some churches according with, if not led bf, 
his teaching, may he not argue thus with himself, — ' The Church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth/ and there, therefore, is the sacred 
deposit to be found. And where is that Church ? Not, surely, where 
Calvinism, or Zuinglianism (to speak more truly), is admitted upon 
equal terms of favour with the Catholic doctrine taught in every age : 
where a boastful display is made of adherence to the principles of 
the Reformation ; while the Book of Common Prayer, which was then 
compiled, is slightly treated ; and the real presence, which Ridley (per- 
haps of greatest note among the martyrs) professed with his dying 
breath, is rudely pushed aside and disclaimed : where a civil court, 
however composed, may give judgment on doctrine ; ' and the Queen, 
pronouncing a final sentence in ecclesiastical matters judicially referred 
to her, is said to be the Church herself, deciding Church matters by 
her recognised head / and even this is but a shadow and a pretence ; 
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for the prerogative of the Crown is seized and swayed by a Minister 
who will make the highest and most sacred appointments at his will 
and pleasure; and the ancient court of the Church is treated with 
mockery and derision ; and the State has no settled principles of reli- 
gion ; and that which was falsehood yesterday is truth to-day ; and the 
Church of Rome is flattered, supported, and encouraged ; and all de- 
nominations of Dissenters have favour shown them indiscriminately ; 
and the Church has no one form of government, and no settled doc- 
trine ; and if an attempt be made to restore to her her ancient rights, 
or to give her the power of deciding on questions of doctrine, it is 
crushed at once, and put down with a strong hand ; and this state of 
things is approved by the Evangelical body, who are called upon to 
support a lax and latitudinarian government ! Can the truth be here ? 
It must have been in the primitive Church : but the organ of the Evan- 
gelicals dates altogether from the Reformation, and appears to ignore or 
renounce the very principle upon which the Fathers then proceeded, — 
viz., a reference to the three first centuries ; the truth may be, however 
overgrown and hidden, in the Church of Rome, which, moreover, is 
flattered, for political uses, and even encouraged by our rulers ; there, 
too, is authority ; there is a system of doctrine ; there is a living and 
true spiritual head — the lineal successor of S. Peter (as is said), and, if 
so, the inheritor of the power which our Lord delegated to His apostle : 
there is power to send forth bishops into foreign lands, and bring all 
nations into obedience to itself: there is power to erect gorgeous 
cathedrals and sees, and raise the cross and plant the crozier in them : 
and there i^ power over the souls of men, to absolve or expel. Such 
power it has of God. 

" ' And here choose I, joy be the conaeqaenoe.' ** 

Surely Messrs. Wilson, and Wellesley, and Miller, — ^we pur- 
posely exclude Dr. Elliot, as not believing him to have any positive 
religion whatever, — when they read these grave and temperate 
pamphlets, must feel the blush of shame creeping over their cheeks. 

The subject of the new Roman Catholic hierarchy must by this 
time so stink in the nostrils of our readers, that they will rejoice, 
we are sure, that oar remarks should be few. And few they shall 
be. So much has been said upon the subject that is positively 
false, and at variance with all ecclesiastical principles, that some per- 
sons will begin to doubt if there be any valid objection at all to be 
made to the recent Papal measure. It is just to this point then 
that we would say a few words. Setting aside all popular clamour, 
and looking simply at the facts of the case, apart from our wishes 
on the one hand, and our fears on the other, is there any just 
cause of offence in what has been done 7 

First then we will reply, that if by the question is meant 
whether there be anything that should create anger or surprise, we 
are ready to admit that there is not. The Roman Catholics are 
only now doing what according to our principles as well as their 
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owD^ is needful, not only to their well-being, but to ihmryerj eon- 
stitutional existence as a Church ; and if they have done it with 
somewhat of a braggart air, it is an offence rather against taste 
than against right. Historically, their case in England is singa- 
larly weak. The conduct of the Pope with r^aid to Ifais country 
at the Reformation was anything but what becune his high pre- 
tensions. It was the conduct of a politician, not certainly of one 
pretending to be the common father of Christendom. No examina- 
tion was ever made of the English formularies, or of the constitu- 
tion of the English Church : we were never pronounced either 
schismatical or heretical. The only step taken against us, though 
dothed in a spiritual garb, was dictated by motives altogether 
secular — ^we mean the excommunication of Queen Elisabeth : it was 
simply an attempt to stir up a rebellion against the Government of 
the State. And the proof of this may be found in the fiict that it 
was not followed up by any fresh ecclesiastical organisation. The Sees 
and Benefices of England were according to the Papal theory 
vacant : but no attempt was made to supply the vacancies. The 
faithful in this land were deserted by him who styled himself their 
Father; so that had it not been that a very few of the old 
members of the aristocracy refused to admit the changes which were 
introduced into the Church, and so maintained a scanty number 
of chaplains for their own families and dependants, there would 
have been no clergy in communion with Rome at all ; claiming 
jurisdiction there were absolutely none. Neither were they them- 
selves subject to any ecclesiastical government. The first vestige 
of any such arrangement is a letter fix>m Pope Clement V., to one 
Blackwell, who is there styled an archpriest in the year 1602. 
But he is expressly told that he had no authority either over the 
religious orders or the laity. In 1627, Cardinal Wiseman tells us 
in his pamphlet, omitting all mention of the intervening period, 
the Pope first constituted Vicars Apostolical. But neither did 
they possess jurisdiction ; the Pope gave them their mission ; and 
he could at any time recall it. 

Now had the See of Rome been governed by the Canons of the 
Early Church, we should recognize a provisional character in this 
arrangement : it would be regarded as a tacit acknowledgment of 
the validity of our orders even in spite of some formal defects, and 
of a hope that in process of time these defects might be supplied. 
But the slightest acquaintance with the Papal theory at once 
negatives the possibility of such a view. Were our orders 
admitted to be ever so good : were the doctrines of our formularies 
indisputablv sound, we should yet, according to the Papal theory, 
labour under the one damning fault of not admowledging the 
Pope's Supremacy. Save in communion with the See of Rome, 
they have ever taught, salvation is not to be found— doubtless with 
more or less of boldness, as the circumstances of the speaker gave 
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him couragei or the complexion of the times varied — ^but yet^ we 
admiti with sufficient consistency. 

Historically, however, we repeat, they failed to carry out their 
principles. The Succession in England was altogether lost by 
them : they have not pretended to keep it up, even in such a way 
as the circumstances of the time, which were not favourable to 
toleration, permitted. Judged, therefore, by such principles of 
ecclesiastical law as were reco^ized by the Early Church, the case 
of the Roman Catholics in this country entirely fails. 

But as they have lately adopted the principle of developement in 
doctrine, so have they as regards discipline, a theory that will cover 
this (and all other) defects. The Pope, they tell us, is the alone 
source of jurisdiction : earth as well as heaven was given to be the 
possession of S. Peter, and through him of all succeeding Bishops 
of Borne. This, no doubt, as a theory, is totus, teres atque rotun- 
dus; and, ^ once admitted, removes all difficulties. But to us 
who do not admit it, the recent measure of the Pope, while it 
brings out most strongly and painfully the fact of Christendom 
being divided, does really yield to English Churchmen when rightly 
considered, a crumb of comfort which in these dark and gloomy 
days is not without its value. 

It does show us, that amid sundry things, whose absence we may 
be tempted to regret, we have at least the true succession, and the 
ancient line of jurisdiction in this kingdom, which, if we are to 
make our choice, is of infinitely more value than communion with 
Bome, though with her, as with all other branches of the great 
Christian family, we would fain be in bonds of Christian fellowship. 
We are not, therefore, we repeat, either angry or surprised at 
what the Pope has done. He has attempted to supply, in the onl^ 
way that was open to him, a defect in the Papal policy, which his 
predecessors, according to their own principles, should never have 
permitted to exist. Neither do we agree with those who think it 
a mistaken or impolitic act. If the orators at public meetings, 
who denounce " the fatal measure of 1829,'' imagine that Lord 
John Russell will assist them in repealing that Act, or other Belief 
Acts since passed by the legislature, they are much mistaken. His 
letter to the Bishop of Durham has already answered all its purpose 
in stirring up divisions among Churchmen, and diverting attention 
from his own Anti-Church policy. When parliament meets he 
will speak in very different language ; he has only taken a leaf 
out of Mr. Daniel Wilson's book, and been getting up a little 
amusement for the recess — just as the great actors and singers of 
the London stage usually '^ star it '* about this season in the pro- 
vinces, by condescension to the more vulgar tastes of the rustics. 
In parliament we shall hear nothing but the usual cant about 
" progress,** and " Nineteenth century toleration," and the like. 
The spouters at Protestant meetings, and parish vestries, will all 
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then be shelved. Cardinal Wiseman, and his brethren of the 
Hierarchy, will rejoice in the ebullition of iireligion and infidelity, 
which has been pnt forth under the name of Protestantism, and 
which can only have the effect of bringing them more eonverts; 
while the only permanent result may be expected to be that the 
government will take the opportunity of introducing measures 
more unfavourable to the Church than they would have dared 
otherwise to propose. 

Meanwhile there is One Who can produce good out of all this 
evil ; and to Him, in the first place, must we look, beseeching Him 
that He will so guide the unruly wills and affections of sinful men, 
that the cause of His Church, and His truth, may not be hindered. 

Further, there is a duty which ought indeed to be performed 
synodically by the Bishops ; but which, while present oounseb 
prevail, we may look for in vain firom that quarter, which therefore 
it devolves on the Clergy of the inferior orders, so far as they may, 
to carry into effect ; and that is the duty of protesting against the 
maintenance of a rival communion in this kingdom at all. If 
Rome, up to this time, has never given full ** normal ** complete- 
ness to her measures against the English Church, so neither has 
the English Church up to this time formally protested against her 
efforts to draw away people from her communion. The present 
seems certainly the right occasion for so doing ; and we would fain 
see it done gravely and temperately. As we write, two attempts 
of the kind fall under our eyes ; neither quite eoming up to what 
we should wish. The one is the Protest from the Bishop and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, which begins well ; but instead 
of attacking the doctrines of the Church of Rome towards the con- 
clusion, (which was forei^ to the matter in hand,) it should have 
been content with declanng that we hold the whole Catholic faith 
as witnessed in the three Creeds. The other is the Protest, ema- 
nating also from Oxford, which appears in the Guardian of the 
20th ult., and which seems to us to speak rather too exclusively of 
the single act of appointing Bishops. Our complaint against 
Rome goes really farther back. Indeed, to change from Vicars- 
Apostolic* to Bishops is, on our principles righ^-^though of course 
we deny the power of the Pope to give them mission or jurisdiction 
in England — ^to maintain a rival communion here at all — this, accord- 
ing to principles laid down in the early Canons is the real offence. 

* Hie hiatory of the Church of Sootknd pretenta a caie in lome degree anelogou 
to the recent Papal measune. The Biahopa who fanrived the rerolntion of 1688, by 
some Btrange and anomalona arrangement, formed themselfei into an Epiioopal 
CoUege for the administration of the ailaira ; and npon the death of Bishop Rote in 
1705, Diocesan Episcopacy was actoally in great danger of being lost The Pres- 
byters of the Diocese of Edinburgh, howerer, profidentiaUy insisted on ekding their 
own Bishop ; and other Dioceses retnming to the same mle, the primeval pattern 
was by degrees recorered ; and in a manner, we need scarcely say, mora oonfbra- 
abletoeodenastical preoedcot tiwn tlat adopted by the Pope. 
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Sermons on this subject, and treating the matter according to 
the several views of the writers, have been published by Dr. 
Wordsworth, Messrs. Jackson, Daniel Butler, Claughton, Bar- 
tholomew, Ernest Hawkins, and Oldknow. We have also seen a 
spirited Letter addressed to the Bishop of London, in reference to 
the portion of his Charge which refq;red to ritual matters, and in 
reference to which his Lordship has been compelled to make an awk- 
ward admission to the Kev. T. A. Bolton — " by a Layman.'** 

In this connection, we are also glad to mention three Letters by 
" Justitia,'* which have been reprinted by Mr. Masters, from the 
Morning Post. They put the whole matter in its right light, and 
are admirably adapted for general circulation. 



BABYLON, NINEVEH, AND PERSEPOLIS. 

Nineveh and Persepolis ; an historical sketch of Ancient Assyria 
and Persia, with an account of the recent researches in those 
countries. By W. S. Vaux, M.A. London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

The gigantic strides which intellect and learning have taken, and 
are still taking in these modern days, are not confined exclusively 
to the domain of art, or inductive science. There are positivists 
indeed who would gladly tie us down to the contemplation of things 
which are ; and look at the Past and the Future, what has been and 
what ought to be, as alike in themselves unworthy of our regard. 
They give themselves up, virtually, if not actually, to a sort of un- 
limited fatalism, the fatalism of ^wri^, if not of avayxTi, and hold up 
the laws of phenomenal nature as the supreme code of the universe. 
Such persons (to borrow a phrase from the Bosicrucians), uphold 
the macrocosm, and ignore the microcosm. But it needs only a 
cursory survey of the intellectual horizon, to see that the march of 
mind is over a far more exteiisive tract ; men are diving into the re- 
cesses of the past, and peering into the future, quite regardless of 
positivism or fatalism, or any other voice which seeks to call them 
back from those regions full at once of darkness and of delight. 

This progress of intellect is clearly to be seen in the modem 
condition of the study of history. To the ancient task of the his- 
torical student, the turning over the chronicles and records of past 
risings and fallings, wisdom and folly, sin and repentance, is added 
a new branch of pursuit, which we may well term hermeneutical. 

* '* The Solemnity of our ADglo-Catfaolic Ritaaliim Defended." (CleaTer.) 
VOL. X. Z Z 
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It consists not in committing to memory records now existing, but 
in framing them for ourselves out of incidental notices, logiod de- 
ductions, and above all, physical relics, of generations long gone by. 
And as the science varies, so must the object. Of some nations 
and times we have clear and undoubted annals, which exhibit to as 
the progress of the past as qjearly as though it were being now 
enacted before our eyes. Others again have been swept from the 
face of the earth, and we are scarcely permitted to know that they 
ever existed, or played even the least part in the great story of the 
world. We seem almost tempted in their case to ask doubtfully 
why the great Creator has '' made all men for nought,'' and hidden 
one part of His human creation from the knowledge of the other. 
Truly we are, as Plato long ago described us,'*' like insects or rep- 
tiles dwelling on the margin of a pool^ unable to penetrate forward 
or backward into the mystery of God's dealings with us, or His 
will respecting our race. But there are moreover other nations 
who occupy a sort of middle position. We have records of them it 
is true ; they themselves are passed away and have left us no pro- 
geny to tell us who or what they were ; but their works have not 
all followed them into the region of darkness. To contemplate and 
interpret these relics, and with the feeble light of incidental notices 
in the annals of other nations, to draw from them the history ct 
the race to which they belonged, is the province of that part <^ 
history which we have termed hermeneutical. 

In this position stand the great nations of the East^ which have 
played so great a part in the religious history of man, Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Media. Their children are departed from the face 
of the earth, their languages extinct, or as yet unknown, their 
habits and customs, and modes of thinking forgotten. Still they 
are not left without witness; they are present to us in the effects of 
the agency assigned to them by the Almighty in |he great world- 
scheme ; and the works remain, which they raised up in their 
pride, and in which they were permitted for a time to vaunt them- 
selves, as though their own power and might had made them what 
they were. Their works remain a standing proof that the weakness 
of God is stronger than the strength of men. And if we can read 
m them nothing else, we can read at least this lesson, that He 
Who is the God of the nations, " taketh up one and setteth down 
another," according to His own will. Of this nature are the re- 
flections on the fall of Babylon, which are found in King Alfred's 
Orosius. And indeed for many ages this was all that was learnt 
from them. The ruinous heaps, and the pools of water, and the 
haunt of doleful creatures, which once were Babylon, aroused the 
superstitious or reverential horror of aU who gazed upon them. 
Up to the present day, a part of them is known by the name of 

* Pfaaedo, ptge 109. 
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MujjclcbS,* or '' overthrown ;'• and the Arab^ of the neighbour- 
hood look with horror tipon it, as the abode of Sheitan, and the 
carousing-place of ghouls and evil spirits, who are permitted to 
hold their unhallowed revels amongst the fallen palaces of Nemroud 
and his heathen subjects. Such are the descriptions to be found 
in the narratives of Rich, Porter, and other travellers in this land 
of judgment ; and it is indeed difficult to repress a rising shudder 
when we read of the awful desolation which reigns in these once 
populous and prosperous spots. 

What shapeleM form, half lost on high, 
Half leen against the evening sky, 

Seems like a ghost to glide. 
And watch, from Babel's ernmbling heap, 
Where in her shadow just asleep. 

Lies fall'n imperial pride ? 

But modem history dares to lift the veil, and to disperse the 
clouds of superstitious mystery which hang over these ruins. We 
read something more in them than the single salutary lesson of 
Divine Power. They have concealed within them works of art, at 
once expressions and records of the agency of mind ; and from 
these the inquirer can draw forth stores of historical knowledge, 
almost as clear as, and often far less doubtful than the graphic 
annals of other nations and times. 

With one set of these ruin-records the title of the work before 
us warns us that we have nothing to do. Egypt naturally first 
attracted the attention of critics and scientific explorers. Her 
remains were too vast, too well known, too often seen, to be neg- 
lected in the onward march of historical research. It is a pleasing 
fact to remember that we owe a considerable part of our present 
knowledge on the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and her 
history generally, to one who will ever be famous among the great 
inductive philosophers of modern days. Dr. Thomas Young is 
equally celebrated on the one hand in company with Fresnel, for 
his discoveries in optics, on the other, together with Champollion, 
for his key to the solution of the great Egyptian problem. Egypt 
accordingly has for some time been assigned her place in universal 
history, by one whose admirable talents we could wish. as well de- 
dicated to the service of Goo and His Church as they are to the 
promotion of learning and science. Egypt therefore we leave, and 
turn to the ruined cities, and ancient remains, which have been by 
late discoveries brought so prominently under our notice at the 
present time. 

We might indeed, if we were disposed to expatiate on the sub- 
ject of what we have ventured to call hermeneutical history, take a 
wide sweep over all the lost though traditionally-surviving nations 

* This is the ordinary pronnnciation of the word more correctly written Mnkallibi. 
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of the ancient world. We * might follow M. de Laborde throngh 
Petra, Sir C. Fellowes into Lycia, and Mr. Stephens over Yucatan, 
and ask what we may learn from them, and what aid they will lend 
us in the completion of our Universal History of the world. These 
are all fields for inquiry, perhaps useful, certainly interestini^ ; and 
till they and such as they have all been explored and cultivated, 
we cannot consider our culture of the historical <ropl» to be com- 
plete. But it is best to confine ourselves to one thing at a time, 
and now to introduce our readers to those remains which travellers 
of the last few years have rendered so peculiarly interesting,— 
Babvlon, Nineveh, Persepolis, and Behistan, the records of the old 
Chaldsean, Assyrian, and Persic nations. 

We naturally begin with the great city of Babylon. To this 
subject Mr. Yaux, who is more immediately concerned with the 
researches in Nineveh and Behistan, devotes but little space. We 
may briefly review the early history of this mighty city, so as to 
conduct our readers to the point where modern research has began. 
The foundation of it is on all hands referred to Nimrod, the 
'' mighty hunter," of whom we are told in Scripture, that the be- 
ginning of his kingdom was Babel, or as the Septuagint has it, 
Babylon. Except in this one notice of him, he figures more as a 
legendary than a real personage. King Alfred in his Orosius calls 
him 86 ent, the giant. The Talmudic and Arab tales are full of 
accounts of his power, his impiety, his sufierings and death : Nem- 
roud is with them a synonym for great and almost supernatural 
power joined with daring wickedness. And after death he is ele- 
vated into a constellation known to us as Orion the hunter.* From 
this early period we have hardly anything to guide us save a few 
traditional names like Ninus and Semiramis, and meagre annals of 
the most doubtful authenticity in Eusebius and Syncellus, till we 
come to the time on which some glimpses of light are thrown, 
first by Herodotus, and then by the Scriptures, which treat of the 
history of Babylon when she played a more prominent part in ex- 
ecuting Divine vengeance on the chosen people. 

Babylon seems to have been for a long series of years the metro- 
polis of the Assyrian kingdom. But as far as can be ascertained, 
a separation of the Assyrian empire took place on the death of 
Sardanapalus, in the year B.C. 747, well known as the era of Nabo- 
nassar ; and from that period the greatness of Babylon seems to 
have gradually (for a time) declined. Its kings were weak and we 
have intimation of political convulsions, which ended in its being 
again seized by Esarhaddon, the ruler of the rival kingdom, who 

* Id Hebrew Chetil, or " foolish.*' It is very curioiu to remark the tendency to 
apply words signifying folly to impious might. Thus Repkaim seems to be used 
in both senses, and our word evil is apparently derived from the same word (evil) in 
Hebrew, signifying *< foolish." And to go farther, the Sajron word for the great 
enemy, teueea, is singularly like the Italian scioceo. fool, a ooincxdenoe which 
Grimm disregards in his learned " Deutsche Etymologie.*' 
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re-erected it into a metropolis^ in B.C. 680; after this event it began 
to rise again. We have continual notices of it in Scripture till 
the time when Belshazzar, '' king of the Chaldeans/' was slain^ and 
Darius the Median^ who is identified with Cyaxares uncle of Cyrus, 
took the kingdom. Here the narrative of Herodotus begins : we 
learn from him and subsequent historians how it rebelled and was 
subjugated by Darius ; that Alexander wished to restore it, but 
failed ; that Seleucus exhausted it and diminished its importance 
by the erection of Seleucia in its vicinity. Diodorus mentions a 
still farther devastation of it by the Parthians. In his time and 
Strabo's only a quarter of it was inhabited, chiefly by Jews. In 
the time of Fausanias only the walls remained ; S. Jerome speaks of 
the wild animals which were hunted there; and S. Isidore of 
Seville does not even mention its name in a list he gives of the 
great cities of the world. Furchas in his '' Filgrimes/' and 
travellers of mediaeval and later times, all content themselves with 
describing its entire desolation, and the vast extent of its ruins. 

Modern observations, and we must mention especially the accu« 
rate and judicious remarks of Major Rennell, seem to confirm the 
accounts handed down to us of the wonderful size of its site, and 
magnitude of its walls and fortifications. And the building mate- 
rials which are dug up from the ruins tally so exactly with the 
description given by Herodotus, that they in a manner confirm the 
truth of the rest of his narrative. Brick and bitumen, (the latter 
brought from a place named by him Is, a name which survives in 
the modem Hit, whence supplies of bituminous cement are still 
sought,) together with reeds to insert between the courses of 
masonry, are still found in abundance all over the plain of Babylon, 
and have been largely employed in the construction and repairs of 
the neighbouring villages.* The scientific and laborious investi- 
gation, of the ruins of ancient Babylon have been conducted 
mainly by Sir R. Ker Forter, and Mr. Rich, the latter a person 
whose early death must be deplored by all who take interest in 
the object of his researches. But no remains have yet been dis- 
covered among these ruins which are of such great historical value 
as those afforded by other places to which we shall have presently 
to allude. 

An interesting ethnological question arises respecting the origin 
of the name of Chaldeans given to the inhabitants of Babylon, 

* It may not be out of place here to aUade to a piece of criticifm on the text of 
Herodotos. He says, (I. 179) that the builders erected the walls 8t& rp^oma 
96fimv vA/r0ov re^wobs KaXdfiotr Ziaffrot0d(ovT9t, Wyttenbach naturally sees a dif- 
ficulty in the rptiiKOPTo, But A, the sign for 30, may Tery easily be corrupted from 
r, that for 3 : and in this case the true reading will be 9ik rpunf 96fimp, et ery two 
courses ; so that each course of brick should hsTe either its upper or under side in 
contact with the reeds. A similar change of letters has occurred in II. 30. where 
the interpretation given of the word Affftay shows that it ought to be written, wt/mA, 
•'ihemdi, ** those of the left hand/' or rather ** of the north." 
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ftsd its distinctioD from Assyrian, which is applied to the other 
portion of the great empire of Sardanapalus. Some difference 
seems to be pointed at from the very first in the words of Scrip- 
ture, which after speaking of the kingdom of Nimrod, tells as that 
''out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded NiDeveh." 
Many speculations have been raised, (though no conclusion has 
been come to) from the similarity of the names Casdim (the 
Hebrew form of Chaldeans,) Carduchi, Gordisi, the Chaldaei of 
the coast of the Euxine, and the modem Khoords. Whether the 
Casdim were an adventitious race in Babylon, or the aboriginal in- 
habitants of that part of the Assyrian empire is a question which 
still affords matter for discussion. 

With regard to the few results of the scientific investigation of 
the remains of ancient Babylon, we can only refer our readers to 
the works of Porter, Rich, Bennell, and Professor Heeren. A sort 
of fatality seems to hang over this spot, and to preven t it from be- 
coming more than a standing memorial of judgment. Something 
seems to forbid our learning aught from the ruins of Babylon sare 
the lesson we have before alluded to. Sculptures and paintings, 
like those of Egypt, are not found here. The far*famed Birs Nem- 
roud towers in all its solitary vastness before the eyes of the 
wandering traveller ; the lion and the satyr, and meaner brutes* 
make their dwelling there; and the mysterious inscriptions on iti 
masonry only tell us that man once was there, and now has passed 
away, in obedience to the fiat of the Lord of the universe. 

We pass on to the other portion of Assyria, which is represented 
in the City of Nineveh. Here also we meet with records in Scrip- 
ture and the Father of history, and can fabricate some scanty 
annals from the observations of other historians and travellers 
previous to our modem era. The legendary founder of Nineveh 
was Ninns ; its erection is in Holy Writ ascribed to Asshur, from 
whom is evidently derived the name of Assyria. Amraphel, king 
of Shinar, is supposed to have been one of his successors. On the 
death of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian kingdom, with Nineveh for 
its metropolis, became the rival, or more than the rival, of Babylon. 
Its kings were appointed to vex the people of Israel ; and Shal- 
maneser led the ten tribes into a captivity from which they have 
never returned, but have been lost, and sought for in vain over all 
the countries of the earth. Against Nineveh too the prophecies of 
Jonah and Nahumf are levelled. Herodotus tells us of its wars 
with the Median empire under Phraortes and Cyaxares, and it was 
finally overthrown by the latter in conjunction with Nabopollasar 
(the Ahasuerus of Tobit) about the year b. c. 606. On its fsH, 



* The word rendered ** bittern *' in our version if kippod, which Bochait eon- 
■iders to mean the hedgehog, from a word existing in Syriac, ifad, to bristle. 

t Benjamin of Tudela speaks of the schools of the Prophets Obadiah, Jonah, sod 
Nahum, eiisting at Mosal in his day. 
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Babylon recovered the chief power, and we from that time hear no 
more of the distinct rule of Assyria. 

Mr. Vaux gives us, in his 6th and 7th chapters^ an interesting 
epitome of the narratives of early travellers in the East. Few of 
them appear to have penetrated so far as Nineveh, their journeys 
being mainly confined to the Holy Land, in which were contained all 
the objects which had any charm for them as Christians. The 
few accounts which we have left of the remains of Nineveh tally 
closely with one another. Benjamin of Tudela, whose patriotic 
travels^ dating about 1.160, have been generally regarded with con- 
tempt as apocryphal, but are defended by our author^ speaks of 
the ruins as being on the bank of the river Hiddekel^ and con- 
nected by a bridge with the modem town of Mosul. As a specimen 
of the narratives of these earlier travellers, and their descriptions of 
the Ninevite remains, we shall transcribe from Purchases Pil- 
grimes an account given by Master John Cartwright, who was for 
a time the companion of Sir Antony Sherley, in his voyage to 
Persia. Cartwright journeyed from Aleppo to Ispahan, in the jrear 
1600, and among other places visited Nineveh^ of which he gives 
the following account : — 

'* Having passed over the River Choaspes, we set forwards towards 
Mosul, a very ancient town in this country, six days' journey from 
Valdac ; and so pitched on the banks of the river Tygris. Here in 
these plains of Assyria and on the banks of Tygris, and in the region 
of Eden, was Ninive built by Nimrod, but finished by Ninus. It is 
agreed by all profane writers, and confirmed by the Scriptures, that 
this city exceeds all other cities in circuit, and answerable magnifi- 
cence. For it seems by the ruinous foundation (which 1 throughly 
viewed) that it was built with four sides, but not equal or square ; for 
the two longer sides had each of them (as we guess) an hundred and 
fifty furlongs : the two shorter sides, ninety furlongs, which amounteth 
to four hundred and eighty furlongs of ground, which makes threescore 
miles, accounting eight furlongs to an Italian mile. The walls 
whereof were an hundred foot upright, and had such a breadth 
as three chariots might pass on the rampire in fiK)nt; these walls 
were garnished with a thousand and five hundred towers, which 
gave exceeding beauty to the rest, and a strength no less admirable for 
the nature of those times. Now it is destroyed, (as Oon foretold it 
should be by the Chaldseans,) being nothing else than a sepulture of 
herself, a little town of smaU trade, where the Patriarch of the Nes- 
torians keeps his seat, at the devotion of the Turks. Sundry times had 
we conference with this Patriarch ; and among many other speeches 
which passed from him, he wished us, before we departed, to see the 
Island of Eden, but twelve miles up the river, which he affirmed was 
undoubtedly a part of Paradise." 

And again, during a stay at Bagdad, 

"Two places of great antiquity did we throughly view in the 
country ; the one was the ruins of the old Tower of Babel, (as the in- 
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habitaDts hold unto this day,) built by Nimrod, the nephew of Cham, 
Noah's son. And now at this day that which remaineth is called, the 
remnant of the Tower of Babel ; there standing as much as is a quarter 
of a mile in compass, and as high as the stonework of Paul's steeple in 
London. It was built of burnt brick, cemented and joined with bitu- 
minous mortar; to the end, that it should not receive any cleft in the 
same. The bricks are three quarters of a yard in length, and a quarter 
in thickness, and between every course of bricks there lieth a course of 
mats made of canes and palm-tree leaves, so fresh as if they had been 
laid within one year, llie other place remarkable is the ruins of old 
Babylon, because it was the first city which was built after the flood. 
Some do think that the ruins of Nimrod*s Tower is but the foundation 
of this temple of Bel, and that therefore many travellers have been de- 
ceived, who suppose that they have seen a part of that tower which 
Nimrod builded. But who can tell whether it be the one or the 
other ? It may be, that confused Chaos, which we saw, was the ruins 
of both, the temple of Bel being founded on that of Nimrod." 

Up to the last ten years no more critical observation than this 
had been made of the site of Nineveh. Since that time, two gen- 
tlemen of indomitable perseverance and enterprise have unfolded 
and made known the results of some of the most interesting exca- 
vations that ever were undertaken, which cast an unexpected light 
on the history of Nineveh. One of these gentlemen is the French 
consul at Mosul, M. Botta ; the other an English traveller, Mr. 
(or rather Dr.) Layard. 

M. Botta was appointed to the consulate in 1843 ; and im- 
mediately on his arrival conceived the project of making excavations 
in the mounds on the opposite bank of the Tigris, which were 
always pointed to as the remains of Nineveh ; one of them indeed is 
called Nebbi Yunus, and much venerated as the tomb of the 
Prophet Jonah. 

After a few operations in the mound of Koyanjik, near Mosul, 
the results of which were confined to the acquisition of a few in- 
scribed bricks and stones, M. Botta was induced by the represen- 
tations of a peasant to commence works near the vUlage of Khor- 
sab&d, a little distance north-east of Mosul. A little perseverance in 
these works efiected an entrance into what was evidently a chamber 
surrounded with slabs of gypsum representing battles, sieges, and 
similar scenes; and further excavations brought to light two 
colossal monumental figures. 

The news of these discoveries interested the French government 
at home, and led to their supplying M. Botta with funds, and with 
the assistance of an able draughtsman. In the meanwhile, the 
enterprising excavator continued his work, rewarded daily by some 
fresh discovery; sculptured slabs, winged figures, some of them with 
traces of colour, and remains of copper objects, continually pre- 
senting themselves. The intense heat of the summer however sus- 
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pended these energetic proceedings^ and had nearly deprived the 
world of M. Botta's services. 

On the arrival of M. Flandin^ the draughtsman sent from France, 
and the cessation of the intense heat, work was resumed at Khor- 
sab&d ; and though the delay had caused the destruction of much 
that was curious, still the excavations when pursued continued to 
bring to light the most interesting objects of Ninevite art. En- 
gravings of all of those that have reached France, and of many that 
have perished, have been published at the expense of the French 
government. 

We now come to the discoveries of our own countryman, Mr. 
Layard. Our space will hardly allow us to give more than a mere 
outline of his proceedings. The appearance presented to him by 
the mounds during visits paid to Mosul in 1840 and 1842, con- 
vinced him that a search into them would be amply repaid. This 
search he was enabled to commence in 1845, by the help of Sir 
Stratford Canning. Immediately on arriving at Mosul he set to 
work on the great ruin, near the village of Nimroud, and found 
sufficient to show him that much was concealed there which would 
well repay further operations. These were recommenced on a 
larger scale in 1846, and were rewarded with the discovery of bas- 
reliefs and sculptures, similar to those found by M. Botta; and 
amongst them particularly an eagle-headed figure, supposed to 
represent the Assyrian god, Nisroch, 

We must follow the example of Mr. Vaux, in quoting Mr. 
Layard's description of one of the most remarkable of his discoveries. 

" On the morning following I rode to the encampment of Sheikh 
Abd-al-rahman, and was returning to the mount, when I saw two 
Arabs of his tribe, urging their mares to the top of their speed. On 
approaching me they stopped. ' Hasten, O Bey !* exclaimed one of 
them, ' hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimroud himself. 
Wallah ! it is wonderful, but it is true ! we have seen him with our 
eyes. There is no Goo but God !' And both joining in this pious 
exclamation they galloped off without further words, in the direction of 
their tents. On reaching the ruins, I descended into the new trench, and 
found the workmen who had already seen me as I approached, stand- 
ing near a heap of baskets and cloaks, whilst Awad advanced and 
asked a present to celebrate the occasion. The Arabs withdrew the 
screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous human 
head, sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. They 
had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was 
still buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to 
a winged lion or bull, similar to those at Khorsabdd and Persepolis. 
It was in admirable preservation. The expression was calm yet ma- 
jestic, and the outline of the features showed a freedom and know- 
ledge of art scarcely to be looked for in the works of so remote a 
period." 

VOL. X. AAA 
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These discoveries induced Mr. Layard to consider that he had at 
length come upon the earliest palace of Nimroud. He therefore 
continued the excavations^ and disinterred new objects of interest ; 
figures in baked clay^ and copper; and spirited bas-reliefs and sculp- 
tures^ representations, like the Egyptian paintings, of the warfare 
and the hunting parties of the nation to which they belonged. The 
Arab excavators worked with enthusiasm^ inspirited by the sigbt 
of things so new and marvellous ; and were moreover kept in due 
restraint by the influence of Mr. Layard, to whom they all looked 
with the utmost reverence, and of Mr. Hormund Rassam, a Chris- 
tian gentleman of Mosul^ whose assistance was invaluable to Mr. 
Layard. 

The heat of the summer^ which had nearly proved fatal to M. 
Botta, began now to tell on Mr. Layard ; and he accordingly deter- 
mined to renounce his excavations for awhile, and refresh himself 
with a tour in the mountains of Kurdistan. On his return, he had 
the mortification to find that the account of his labours had not 
been appreciated by his money-getting countrymen. While the 
French warmly patronised their countryman M. Botta, supplying 
him with ample funds and assistance; all that England did to fur- 
ther the cause of historical discovery at Nineveh was, to refuse any 
assistance in transporting the antiquities from Mosul to England, 
and to nominate their discoverer to the honorary and for some time 
unpaid office of Attach^ at Constantinople. It must have been a 
source of great annoyance to our traveller to find that the chief 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his plans was thrown in his way not 
by wild Arabs or bigoted Mahometans, but by the illiberality and 
want of sympathy of his ovm countrymen. 

{To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

Prize Essays on the Church of England self-supporting Village 
Society. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. London : J. W. Parker. 

A Plea for Parochial Boarding Schools. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Adidt Schools in AgriciUtural Districts. London : Rivingtons. 

The three pamphlets with whose titles we have headed our remarks 
it will be seen have for their object " the improvement of the con- 
dition of the labouring classes/' an expression which we acknowledge 
as being not our own, but every one's ; for where shall we find any 
whose thoughts at all extend beyond himself^ who has not this 
phrase over and over again before him, and whose cry does not join 
with his fellows in demanding attention to the vast subject it in- 
dicates ? 

Tremendous questions are now agitating people's minds, ques- 
tions which do, and for many a day will continue to, shake the 
country to its centre : questions involving temporal interests of the 
highest degree, and spiritual interests whose importance is even 
eternal : questions which will divide father and son, husband and 
wife, brother and sister, a man and his household, shepherds and 
their sheep, the Church and the world: questions which are 
already creating schism, disunion, and suspicion in houses, in fami- 
lies, in schools, in Christian societies, even where before amid all, 
such had not till now found place. And amid all this, amid this 
battling for what earnest men hold dearer than their life — their 
faith, — amid all these rebellious uncharitable thoughts, these hard 
words, these rough actions, it seems not unlikely the poor may be 
forgotten, though only for a time they can be, for they " shall not 
always be forgotten." 

Excited as we, and all must be, who are earnest for the truth and 
concerned about their eternal weal and woe ; and ready as we are to 
join issue with the good and faithful, in resisting the " attacks of 
the evil one ;" yet from out all this din we would shrilly raise our 
voice for the poor man, that his cause be not forgotten ; and that the 
zeal which so abundantly pours forth in " No Popery'' declamations, 
may, at least a portion of it, be diverted to plain practical duties 
which lie at every one's door, and which diversion will be attended 
with blessings that shall be green, when the rewards, if any can be 
deserved, which attend the present ill directed enthusiasm shall 
have shrivelled to dust. 

What a problem is this — " bettering the condition of the poor," 
what racking of brains it causes both to good and bad statesmen ; 
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to the former to reduce really the amount of misery and wretched- 
ness he sees on all sides around him ; to the latter how to make 
the best of a difficult subject^ and to secure a good name for him- 
self without personal cost or sacrifice ! What a prolific subject 
of speechmaking; of designings of association-forming, of subscrip- 
tion-gathering, of soliciting the patronage of the great and wealthy 
(alas! that the patronage of the Great One Who inhabiteth 
eternity is not the first and last desire of His creatures, for not till 
it is so will His patronage be vouchsafed even to seemingly super- 
human exertions,) and what does it all produce? Look round 
and see. Walk but for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour^ you 
who live in the murky city, think, you who live in the open air of 
heaven, of 'the country but two miles, or perhaps far less around 
you, and shall we be wrong in asserting that the produce of all 
your exertions is — nothing ? Still the monster stalks boldly before 
you ; you pull down neighbourhoods of misery, and sin, and woe ; 
you drive it away, and in its place rise stately mansions : blazing 
shops, and busy commerce attracts the eye, and draws off the at- 
tention, and say you, " here's an improvement I '* Miserable 
delusion I at your backs the poison of densely packed humanity, 
the fetid atmosphere of five thousand breaths where one thousand 
alone would breathe death, reminds you, if you need reminding, 
that it is but a gilded surface which will tarnish, and blacken, and 
that quickly, by the damp of human woe rising from beneath. 

You subscribe your guineas, you attend your meetings to hear 
reports, and have your ears startled, for novelty's sake, by harrow- 
ing details of wretchedness. You look into ragged schools, nightly 
lodging-houses, model lodging-houses, baths and wash-houses; 
and gaze upon the thankful unfortunates who use them as beings 
of another species ; and return from your inspection self-gratified 
and amused, and think '' surely this will do ; what more can we 
do ? at all events, let us see how this answers/' and complacently 
order " dinner." 

These things perhaps do answer, but what do they do J Is the 
evil any less ? not a whit that you can see. Less it must be, but 
by what a trifle I What would a thousand similar things be among 
such masses? What if after all we can do we shall be un- 
profitable servants, — what are we if we rest upon what we have 
done ? Why will we so soon close our ears to the solemn warning 
bearing witness to our weakness, *' be not weary in well-doing ?" 
We lend our aid, we give our alms, we set it (whatever it may be) 
agoing, gaze at it for a time ; if it prospers, well, if not we did 
what we could, in either case we become weary, and rest awhile till 
some new idea engrosses us, over which the same process is re- 
peated. This age is especially marked, (though we trust there are 
dawnings of a better and sounder feeling) by sudden clapa of 
benevolence and charity, which rattle about us for a while 
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and then sink to silence. From individuals of widely differcDt 
principles and character proceed schemes and specifics for the cure 
of our great social evils, each bearing the impress of its author, 
but all tending to the one great point, the lessening and mitigating, 
if not in all cases the positive extermination of the sufierings of 
their fellows. If only the impress of Divine wisdom had been as 
diligently sought for, as have been the peculiar ideas and theories 
of individuals, one thousandth part of the projects that have been 
broached for the relief of suffering humanity, would have sufficed 
for this great end : instead of having only tended to make the evil 
more evident and the more heartrending, because misleading with 
the idea, that where so much has been done, and so much has failed 
notwithstanding, the subject is^ therefore, one which cannot be 
met by human agency. 

Here indeed is the mistake. A manufacturing, a fitting 
together, of a complete work, an anxiety to construct a practicable, 
and not-to-be-found-fault-with theory, a theory which shall meet 
all objections, which shall provide for all difficulties, meet all con- 
tingencies, with no room for mistrust, because little need left for 
trusting others ; schemes which shall pay for themselves^ and be a 
burden to nobody, which shall return a per centage, which shall 
sharpen self-interest, and leave no room for faith ; which shall beg 
your alms now and toss them back to you hereafter \ these are the 
mistakes, the wilful (for in a Christian land they must be wilful) 
blunders which have made many a well-meaning, but shallow 
thinking Christian turn away in despair and think it no use to 
help to alleviate what it seems is not to be alleviated. We repeat, if 
the merest fraction of the schemes for the relief of God's poor, had 
been based upon the broad foundations of His precepts, and one 
day of prayer for its success, instead of the restless weeks of thought 
and inquiry which merely human ideas entail, long since should 
we have seen, not the poor out of the land, for that cannot be, but 
that out of the land which He cannot will — unchecked sin and 
woe. It is the disregard, or forgetfulness, of the immutable,, ever 
fixed, always suitable, never failing standard of the laws of Almighty 
God, laws which meet the exigencies, the utmost needs, the most 
varying circumstances, the most opposite states of society, the 
farthest asunder climes ; which harmonize with all characteristics, 
with all, even seemingly the most opposite, developements of hu- 
man attributes : it is the disregard (for we fear the harsher term is 
the truest one) of these that has plunged us into a vortex of diffi- 
culties, and made our social problem almost a Gordian knot, a 
knot that the '' sword of the Spirit ** alone can unravel. 

We go over our words again, and for the benefit of plain men, 
we say — ^you have rather chosen a standard of your own, or taken 
the standard and the maxim and the precept of political economists, 
and merely moral declaimers, — you have sought out human prece- 
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dents^ consulted human cunning and knowledge^ (wisdom is not 
of this world, so to say you have sought that, would be a mistake,) 
read the doings of our ancestors, long long ago gathered to their 
rest, adopted their words, but failed to grasp the spirit which dic- 
tated them, — and greatly have you wondered that their rules and 
their practices have been (notwithstanding the wonderful effects 
you know they, in their days, produced) least of all adapted to your 
scheme or your theory ; you have blazoned your wisdom before the 
world, you have as €l first thought sought the countenance of the 
rich, the great, the powerful; you have raised earth (but failed, 
never having sought, to move Heaven) in your behalf. You have 
done all this, we boldly but sorrowfully tell you, if not in prefer- 
ence, at least in as culpable forgetfulness of the Divine Guide 
you all the while had at your very elbow, who would have surely 
and easily have taught you a scheme and a theory which should 
have been neither one nor the other, but a blessed and practical 
reality. 

But we hear the practical, business-like, systematic, philan- 
thropist say, this is all very well, this would do very well in 
a sermon, very well indeed, but we are dealing with the stem 
dS. s. d. of the matter, the providing shelter for the houseless, food 
for the foodless, clothes for the clothesless, work for the workless : 
just so, my friend, we agree precisely in what we want to do; it is 
just these works of mercy we wish to see multiplied till they reach 
every comer of this island, nay, of the world itself; and it is the 
£. s. d. and the farthings too of the matter we would most strenu- 
ously insist upon, — the sacred College of Apostles themselves 
could not live without one to carry the bag, — (0, my friends, 
let us carefully avoid a Judas's spirit in bearing the bag, and let us 
as carefully reject a like spirit of mistrusting those who do) — 
and it is the stem practical minute detail of the matter we desire 
to see carefully attended to ; but we desire it done in, not our own, 
not in human ways, but in the ways of Eternal Wisdom. Say what 
you will, argue as you will, invent' as you will, these ways are the 
only practical, the only systematic, the only business-like (with 
reverence we apply the term), the only feasible, because unerring, 
ways that we shall ever find ; and so long as men ignore, or scorn 
as puerile (for terrible as it is to believe, it is so that there are some 
who thus do), this ready and ever near standard, so long will they 
flounder and plunge in inextricable difficulty, and but ultimately 
render more wretched the state of those whose interest they profess 
to have at heart. 

The first of the pamphlets whose names head our remarks, con- 
tains three prize essays, written to illustrate and set forth the 
advantage of the principles of a '' Church of England Self-sup- 
porting Vilkge,'' and of the proposed village in particular. It is 
a great step in the direction we have been pointing, and recognises 
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fully (though perhaps not in the tone we should have chosen) the 
primary influence of religion ; nothing professedly being done or 
allowed, whether in starting or working, which shall contradict this 
fundamental principle. The object of this scheme, apparently the 
creation of a Mr. J. M. Morgan, who, by the prospectus, &c., has 
spent years in perfecting his idea, is to build a complete village for 
1200 souls, (men, women, and children) with clergyman, church, 
schools, &c., &c. ; land for labour, and to be built near a town as a 
market for the produce. The village is to be governed by " Direc- 
tors and Assistant Managers, selected from the inhabitants,^' until 
the money, which is in the first place to be borrowed, is paid, when 
the government will be vested in themselves, i.e. the inhabitants. 

The idea has been taken up by a party of clergymen and laymen 
who, under the name of the " Church of England Self-supporting 
Village Society," propose to accomplish this object, viz. " the pro- 
motion of the religious, moral, and general improvement of the 
working classes," " by forming establishments for 800 or 400 
families, in which instruction may be afforded, and religious ordi- 
nances may be administered on the principles of the Church of 
England, and by combining agricultural with manufacturing em- 
ployment for their own benefit." A practical conception of this is 
given in the sketch of such a village ; viz. as a square of 800 
cottages, of 4 rooms each, inclosing 34 acres, with clergyman's and 
directors' residences, schools, lecture and library rooms, general 
kitchen and dining-room for all who wish to be together, store, 
committee rooms, &c., infirmary, farm-buildings, and, at a short 
distance, a church. All this to be placed in the middle of 1000 
acres of land, which shall be rented on lease at first, with power of 
purchase ; the ultimate design being that the inhabitants shall be- 
come owners of it. 

The cost of erecting and fairly starting such a scheme is esti- 
mated at £50,000, to be raised by donations, shares, loans, &c. 
Some calculations are then made to show that out of the 1200 per- 
sons, 815 would be available for work, and so for creating income, 
and their earnings are calculated at £18,681. 128. per annum, de- 
ducting from this, salaries of clergyman, director, &c., interest on 
loan, rent, food, and clothing for 1200 persons, taxes, &c., in all 
about £14,000, leaving net income to the community of £4681. 12s. 
This, with a proviso, is estimated to pay off the borrowed capital in 
ten or eleven years, and after that would be available to " establish 
institutions for their growing members," thus becoming " self-ex- 
tending." It may be as well to state here that the above particu- 
lars are taken from the first of the " Prize Essays," by far the most 
elaborate and painstaking of the three, its author having gone 
very critically into the causes of our social evils, and possessing 
great opportunity for observing their effects, at least in the poor 
classes. This is by the Rev. Henry Smith, senior Chaplain of Park- 
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hurst^ Isle of Wight. The other two are respectively by the Rev. 
W. B. Ady and the Rev. W. S. Finch. 

The governing body of such " an establishment as we have sup- 
posed would be a resident clergyman and director, each of whom 
would use his legitimate authority and influence, (but) the manage- 
ment would be vested in directors, aided by assistant managers, 
chosen from the inhabitants. These managers would gain ex- 
perience, knowledge, and discretion^ and would, probably, in due 
time, themselves become directors. As, possibly, all the members 
might not be always correct in behaviour, the directors would use 
all friendly means to reclaim an ofTender, aided, in an especial man- 
ner, by the spiritual pastor. If these means failed, the directors 
would have power to expel him from the community ; or, if thought 
well of, especially in difScult cases, this might be done by a jury 
of members.'^ The means for mental and physical improvement, 
and for recreation, are imaginatively marked out and the spiritual 
care is a prominent feature. 

The 2Dd, 3rd, and 4th chapters of Mr. Smith's essay are well 
worth reading for their statistical information on many evils, with 
their inferential remedies, of both city and country life, though ,of 
course, his whole argument is directed to show the panacea charac- 
ter of the " self-supporting village '' for all of them. 

We would not, for a moment, throw cold water upon an idea 
which has been conceived and exhibited at such pains and expense 
as this has been ; and we should very heartily support, as far as we 
understand and appreciate the details of the plan, an effort to 
bring it into practical working as one item in the general treat- 
ment of the disease, though as an (even in a limited sense) uni- 
versal remedy, we could by no means entertain it ; and that for 
many reasons, some of which we will now state, as it will give us 
the opportunity of saying other things. 

Politically, the tendency of such institutions would be democratic ; 
for although one here and there would work doubtless admirably, 
and be a blessing to its neighbourhood, yet imagine them spread- 
ing and covering the land, and all the influence of their religious 
bias would not^ we venture to assert, prevent their becoming 
essentially democratic. The tendency of such societies would be, 
we may safely imagine, to put the members thereof in easy, and 
indeed, ultimately affluent circumstances. The superior scientific 
knowledge which such an establishment would afford, with the 
facilities for carrying out such knowledge practically, would, with 
other circumstances, have this effect. Of course we are looking 
to the ultimate operation when all difficulties of starting and estab- 
lishing are over, and the ordinary future only to provide for, and 
we do not see how you are to hinder men becoming well off, unless 
your religious system is of so decided a character, that it approach 
to the monastic rather than the strictly social open state of society 
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which will be the only inducement to propagate such a system. 
We do not see how, in the long run, you would hinder your com- 
munities from becoming rich, for though you can provide against 
the officers of this society becoming possessed of property, yet you 
cannot consistently with freedom of action, hinder your community, 
or even individuals of that community, from being so. You must, 
therefore, , make your system so in the world that yet it shall not 
be of the world, that you render it inapplicable to human society 
in the mass, or you must let the ordinary affairs of life take their 
course, which course we certainly think would be a decided ten- 
dency to wealth and position. We beg to be understood as now 
considering this plan as a panacea for the ills of society, or rather 
as an idea of the sort of panacea necessary for the curing of those 
ills, though we are quite prepared for a disclaimer as to this being 
the idea ; but as a plausible and well considered, and really good 
scheme as this is, is apt to be seized upon with avidity, we wish to 
point out where such would fail, and also to what we should, as we 
think, really look, for the cure of our disorganization. As an 
isolated and single item in the general treatment, we repeat, we 
look with much favour upon it. 

It will not take a long nor difficult process of reasoning for any 
person to see the necessity of such a community becoming well off, 
and therefore, we shall assume the fact. Self-extension must have 
its limit, and having reached it what becomes of the accumulation 
of capital ? why it must produce individual or corporate wealth, — 
and that in a class we will venture to say whose mental would not 
increase in the same ratio as their merely animal, capacity, and 
whose tendency therefore would be not the self-denying, self-for- 
getting character which reaUzes that '' sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof/' but to create a system of things in no wise better 
than we all at this present bewau. Individual wealth is a danger, 
but chiefly to the possessor thereof, who may however realize his 
awful responsibility ; but corporate wealth is a danger to society, 
and the greater because individual responsibility is so faintly realized, 
and so easily shifted. And in a state of society thus constituted 
the individuals would be so entirely thrown upon each other's 
sympathy, and have so little to do with worldly dignities, honours, 
and conventionalities, that they would either leave the community 
for the sake of these, or remain, and treat them with scorn. If 
the former course be taken, the principle of the society is gone^ 
and if the latter, democracy is the result. The insuperable diffi- 
cidty and improbability of preventing the wealth-accumulating 
tendency of such a scheme appears to us, not to forbid its trial, but 
to forbid entirely our looking upon it as a mean of regenerating 
even the lower stratum of society. 

The genuine means of regenerating society we feel confident are 
the strengthening and renewing of those ties ordained by Almighty 
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OoD Himself, for the preservation of that state which not only con- 
sists in peace, order, and morality, but which has for its life-giving 
frinciple the love of Him, and therefore the love of our neighbour, 
t is the relation of master and servant, lord and tenant, indepen- 
dent and dependent, that want cleansing from their present un- 
natural condition. We do not think the good old ties of love and 
affection which formerly held households together are quite extinct, 
but that they are nearly so no one will gainsay, nor that self- 
interest is almost the only bond between man and man. We 
shall go far among even those yet remaining of the past generation 
ere we find one who is content to sink or swim with the household 
in which Providence has placed him, and still farther among the 
rising generation, before we find anything but the £, s. d., and 
'Walue received'^ principle governing these social relations. 

It is therefore with these views that we look with much favour 
upon the scheme which is thrown out in broad outline by Mr. Cox, 
in the second of the pamphlets, whose 'names are at the head of this 
article, for the establishment of " Parochial Boarding Schools, with 
especial reference to Mr. Fox's forthcoming educational design.'' 
It is a very vigorous and well-toned ''plea," and we most 
strongly recommend its perusal to all who are interested, — and who 
ought not to be ? — in the welfare of their kind. After, in a few 
forcible words stating what has been done, and showing what, alas ! 
an infinitely small amount of good has resulted, and the ''con- 
sciousness of abiding gloom,'' that all the rakings up of human misery 
have left us, and the almost universal agreement that education is 
the real, though of course, not immediate remedy, he shows the 
fallacy of Mr. Fox's plan. 

" The principal feature of Mr. Fox's educational design is, that a 
certain amount of what is called ' secular education* shall be provided 
at schools, ' no religious peculiarities being inculcated/ while the 
parents shall have the ' right reserved and unalienable' of supplying ad 
libitum religious instruction and moral training at home, either person- 
ally, or by delegation to whomsoever they may choose. Now, under 
particular circumstances of society, and in cases where parents under- 
stood and appreciated the higher and religious character of their rela- 
ticmship to God and their offspring, — if all parents now-a-days were 
like Abraham,'*' this plan might be the best. 

" But when we consider how very degraded, in every way, is the 
social condition of the lower orders in this country, we can hardly ex- 
pect that it would be productive of any good results. It presupposes 
general soundness in the substructure of society." 

Eemarking upon the mode in which we should proceed to ''re- 
store an ancient structure, by first proceeding to examine the ground 
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work^ and ascertain that the foundations are secure/' he thus 
forcibly pictures '' the real condition of the social fabric.'^ 

" Story upon story, rank upon rank, the vast superstructure towers 
aloft, sunshine rests (and may it ever rest) upon its crown ; the balmy 
breath of luxury floats softly through its gay saloons above ; strength 
and substance, comfort and happiness, gird it round below ; but when 
we delve downwards, and lay bare the groundwork on which it stands* 
a very different picture is presented to the eye. Here all is seen crum- 
bling to decay, crushed by poverty, ground down by want, eaten into 
and consumed by disease ; here appear the upheavings of profligacy, 
lawlessness, and crime ; here decency is outraged and modesty disre- 
garded ; here men and women, old and young, married and unmarried, 
lodgers and children, pure and impure, girls — one just rising into 
womanhood, the other with her bastard infant at her breast, boys aping 
all their elders' wicked deeds, and framing their little mouths to the 
use of horrid words, here are they huddled together, in the midst of 
noxious exhalations, surrounded by filth and vermin, with all the un- 
cleanness, and with none of the natural delicacy of the lower animals, 
in close rooms and crowded neighbourhoods, the nurseries of sin, the 
cherished haunts of pestilence and death. 

'* Well might the framer of the report for the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in 1842 observe, after exposing the social condition of the 
labouring population, * no education as yet commonly given, appears to 
have availed against such demoralizing circumstances.' '* 

Showing that Mr. Fox has failed to realize the idea, which upon 
any other man, we should have thought, would have forced itself^ 
after the remark quoted from the report, he goes on to say : — 

" It would seem desirable, therefore, that they should, if possible, be 
lifted out from their present state ; e'ducated, in the literal signification 
of the word, drawn out, not only as regards the good which lies dor- 
mant within them, not only as regards the unfolding and expanding of 
their spiritual life, which is too often stunted and well-nigh destroyed 
in their very childhood, but drawn out from their disadvantageous 
situation, cleansed from superincumbent impurities, in-formed, sfanped 
by a careful hand, and fashioned beneath a watchful eye, and in-etructed, 
edified and built up in the faith, and built into that station which they 
are called to fulfil in society and in the Church of CnaisT ; educated, 
too, in the most comprehensive signification ; not feasted on intellectual 
dainties, while their bodies are starving ; not surfeited with history, 
geography, and arithmetic, with the rich tables of the exports and im- 
ports of many lands fruitful in food and clothing, while their backs are 
hung with rags, and they gnaw their daily crusts ; not wearied with 
lessons upon purity of mind and cleanness of thought, while their per- 
sons are foul and squalid, and their homesteads ever reek with dirt : 
but educated physically and morally, intellectually and religiously, in 
full recollection that the body is the vehicle and instrument ol the soul ; 
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that the spiritual nature is raised or lowered in its tone, accoidiiig as 
the organs of sense are permitted to present before it things pure or 
impure ; and that the mind takes its colour from the outward circum- 
stances of the daily life of the body, as plants and insects derive their 
hues from the substances by which they are nourished, and the atmo- 
sphere in which they live. 

" Although much good is undoubtedly produced, by God's blessing, 
in many instances, by our present system of education, containing, as 
it does, so much of religious teaching, yet it is to be feared that its 
general success is greatly impeded by the prevailing circumstances 
under which the labouring classes exist, and by the fact that we so 
frequently send our scholars home from school to bad food, bad air, 
bad sights, bad sounds, bad language, bad actions, bad companions. — 
bad example in every possible shape. 

*• And here is the most grievous evil of all, — the evil of bad ex- 
ample, — the bad example of parents. Has Mr. Fox considered this, 
when he would leave the religious instruction of their children entirely 
at their disposal ? Example is a far more powerful instructress than 
language, whether of good or evil ; and parental instruction by ex- 
ample is probably the most powerful of all. 

" As it is, we too often teach by day that which is forgotten by 
night ; we sow the seed at school which is rooted up at home ; or 
worse, we make the child a means of pandering to the depraved taste 
of the parents ; and we teach it to read in the morning, while at night 
its learning is employed to spell out the ribaldry and scurrility, and may 
be, the blasphemy of some vUe newspaper or cheap novel, the history of 
some notorious profligate or felon ; so that our very teaching becomes 
the means of fostering evil in the parents, and of originating a vicious 
tone in the tender mind of the child. And what an awful position is 
this for a young child to be placed in, even when the mind is weU 
grounded in religious truth ! Still the amount of religious instruction 
now imparted at school does, by God's blessing, often support the 
child, and carry it safely through the dangers amidst which it is forced 
to live. But cut away this prop, withdraw this support, and what will 
become of it ? Without religion, it will be left to waver for a moment 
between the few moral lessons imparted by its master at school, and 
the evil example of its parents, teaching lessons directly opposite, at 
home. Both cannot stand ; one must suffer, one must fall. But what 
teaching can prevail against a parent's example, unless it can appeal to 
a higher authority ? And what higher authority can it appeal to, save 
religion ? But by Mr. Fox's system, religion is withdrawn, or left to be 
supplied by the parents themselves ! It is easy, therefore, to conclude 
what will too generally be the fate of the child." 

The following is very valuable at the present day : 

" Religious truth, like all else that is really great and good, is diffi- 
cult to acquire, and slowly understood ; the greatest care, and most 
constant watchfulness must be exercised by those who impart it. It 
will be called upon to brave many a cruel storm ; and it must be firmly 
rooted, and closely knit together, that it may endure. It must be gra- 
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dually worked into the very constitution ; it must grow as the child 
grows, with it and in it, blended with and bound up in its whole system 
— not forced upon it, ad nauseam, at one time or another, but infused 
at all times, and by little and little. And in order to this, personal su- 
perintendence is indispensable, to lead and guide, to shape and fashion, 
as opportunities occur." — p. 14. 

Exposing the absurdity of Mr. Fox's suggestion^ that each child 
should be furnished with a Bible^ among other things^ on leaving 
school^ and asserting that " It is not because a man is poor that he 
behaves as I have described^ but because be is iffnorant/' he goes on 
to develope his scheme : 

'* Is it not possible, I would ask, with all submission and deference 
to the opinion of those whose experience must enable them to judge 
far better than myself ; — is it not possible, and do we not seem to be 
especiaUy called upon to establish schools for the children of the poor, 
in which they may be boarded, lodged, and taught, cared for in every 
way, educated in the fullest sense of the word, in spirit, soul, and body, 
under the watchful eye of their master, and the paternal superinten- 
dence of their pastor, with only occasional holidays for the purpose of 
visiting their homes ? " — pp. 17, 18. 

He then states the problem of " dealing with the social condition 
of the poor" to be this, — 

" To devise a means for helping to raise them, which may yet allow 
* them to be the agents in raising themselves. We require some method 
for encouraging them without tempting them to be idle ; which may 
assist them, and yet leave them to work out their own good ; whidi 
may be a boon to them, and yet not a degrading charity from which 
they might recoil; which would support them, and yet teach them 
self-respect and self-dependence ; which would place relief in their way 
and within their reach, and yet leave it to them to seek it out and pay 
something towards obtaining it." — pp. 10, 20. 

He goes on to the general detail of his plan, to which we would 
draw the attention of all who have a state of circumstances exist- 
ing in their parish which offers advantages for starting such a 
project. Some brief but valuable remarks on the externals of 
education are made, and the means of supporting such schools is 
provided for by a tax (only because Mr. Fox proposes the same) or 
by voluntary subscriptions, though when the thing should be in 
full operation it would we should think be nearly self-supporting, 
for it is suggested the parents should pay weekly such a sum which 
not entailing a loss upon the school sbul be so much below what 
each child could be supported for at home, as to offer an induce- 
ment to send it. 

The concluding remark on the respective ofiBces of the Church 
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and State in the education of the people are rerj happy, and the 
whole pamphlet is very important ana soggestivey and one whidi 
we hope will not only be read bat thooght of. 

The " Adalt Schools " contain some yery forcible remarks on vfl- 
lage society, and adult night schools as a means for raising its tone, 
and purging it of its evils; and the more valuable, coming from 
one who has practically carried out his idea. 

Let us not reject any idea, any proposal, whidi has for its object 
the raising the condition of the poor, not to raise them from poor, 
but to raise them from what are not necessary accompaniments of 
poverty — squaUdness, wretchedness, sin. Let us receive from all 
quarters, and moold and shape aU ideas and suggestions to the 
furtherance of this sreat work; ever keeping in mind the great 
leading principle, — duty to Goo and man, — ^and those derived 
therefrom, — employer and employed, master and servant, buyer and 
seller, llie standard is simple, so simple that our would-be phil- 
anthropists think it beneath them ; the rules to guide us few and 
easy to be understood, if only we wiU take the text-book ever at 
hand, the Holy Scriptures. Bouse up the rich, tell them that their 
own happiness, here and hereafter, their merest every-day life, is at 
the mercy of that deep dark torrent flowing just now almost noise- 
lessly, but ready at a moment to burst its bounds and engulf all in 
chaos and destruction. They must strengthen their banks, not 
build high ones to shut out the murky flood, but rake the bed to 
the bottom, clear the soil, cleanse the filth ; and where now no 
one can see to the bottom of the muddy treacherous stream, 
where now nauseous terrible forms meet the inquiring but shud- 
dering eye, where now one holds one's breath, and checks one's 
footsteps, and sympathy is stopped by terror; there shall the 
stream flow briskly and gladsomely along, revealing beneath its 
pellucid waters a mrm and safe footmg for die traveller. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Greek Church. A Sketch. By the author of "Proposals for 
Christian Union.'* London : Darling. 

This work is not so mach a history of the Greek Church generally, 
as of that one most important feature in her career, the long pro- 
tracted struggle with the Western Church, which terminated in their 
unhappy separation. The author*8 investigation into the conflicting 
causes which led to this result, is ably carried oul^ with considerable 
research and great lucidity of style ; he treats the ostensible ground of 
division, the contention respecting the clause Filioque as a mere nominal 
pretext, and seeks its true origin in more subde influences, such as 
political interests, private jealousies, and ambition, and even the na- 
tional peculiarities stamped on Byzandum before the Christian era. He 
makes it however perfectly plain throughout, that he has undertaken 
to sift the details of this event so important to the whole Church Ca- 
tholic, not for its historical, or ecclesiastical interests, but with the one 
object of seeking therein some indication of the sources from which we 
might hope for a restoration of the entire Body to that unity so lamen- 
tably broken. In fact, the author of " Proposals for Christian Union " 
might aptly have termed this present work " Probabilities of Christian 
Union ;" and at the close he gives us a summary of his hopes and con- 
victions on this subject. We cannot now stop to enter on the possibi- 
lity or reasonableness of his belief, that the day is fast approaching, 
when mutual concessions will have restored our English branch to 
peaceful communion with the Church of Rome, but we must pronounce 
conclusively against the idea, that any such union between the Churches 
of Rome and Oreece will ever be efi^ected without some signal and well- 
nigh impossible change taking place in the spirit and dogmas of the 
latter. The author frankly confesses his ignorance of the condition 
moral and actual of the Greek Church, for the last century, and this 
amply accounts for any doubts he may have on the subject ; but those 
who have had an opportunity of studying the mind of this Church 
through intercourse with her living members, cannot fail to perceive 
the working of certain principles within her which most efi^ectually 
prevent even the ultimate probability of such an event. Briefly, these 
are, first, the perfect assurance and contentment of the Greek Church, 
with regard to her own position ; neither generally nor among indivi- 
duals is there the slightest doubt or discontent which would induce her 
to desire a change ; and this satisfaction is the more powerful in its ope- 
ration, that it is based not only on the undoubted rights of her own 
condition^ but on the belief held by her as an article of faith that she 
is Herself the alone orthodox Church of Christ, and that the Roman 
Catholic Branch became schismatical on separating from her. Secondly, 
there is in her a deep-seated and truly intolerant hatred to the Church 
of Rome, a hatred which is the growth of ages and which with all our 
favour to the Eastern Church, we admit to be at once unchristian and 
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unworthy, but not the less most eflfectual in its working ; this animosity 
we hold to be one of the causes of her proneness to the danger which 
is now assailing her in that leaven of latitudinarianism, gradually pene- 
trating into her fold in the various shapes so assiduously given to it 
by American missionaries and French and German authors ; if any- 
thing however, could have strengthened her opposition to the Church 
of llome, it would be the late change in her position and form of go- 
vernment by her renewed recognition of the authority of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 



Victories of the Saints. Stories for Children from Church History, By 
the Rev. J. M. Nealb. M. A., Warden of Sackville CoDege. 
London: Cleaver. 

The predecessors of this little volume are so well known, and so justly 
appreciated, that we cannot give it a higher recommendation than by 
classing it along with them in merit and usefulness. Better reading 
for children could not be found, and we consider it particularly advisa^ 
ble, that they should be provided with such food for the mind as these 
histories of the martyrs afford, in an age whose crying sin is the love 
of ease and luxury ; amply will these valuable little books have done 
their work, if they should lead the children of the English Church to 
the exercise of self-denial in daily life, by these details of the constancy 
of their elder brethren in the faith who loved not their lives even to the 
death. 



Langley School. By the Author of " The Kings of England." Re- 
printed from the " Magazine for the Young." 

This little volume is plainly the work of one who has a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the subject. It is very seldom that specimens 
of this style of writing are to be found which it is really safe and ad- 
visable to put into the hands of village children ; and on this account 
the little book will be found valuable by the teachers of country schools, 
whilst they will themselves derive many excellent hints from it. We 
cannot, however, pass without comment one part of the work, which 
we consider ill-advised : it touches on one of those deep and subtle 
questions connected with our social condition, which require far too 
delicate handling to be treated of in a work for children, and which it 
were better not to raise in the minds of the poor at all. The difficulty 
exposed and not explained to which we refer in this little book, is that 
certain pleasures of socfety and scenes of amusement are considered 
suitable and legitimate for the rich, whilst the poor girls of the village 
are told it is immoral and wrong to mix themselves up with the noisy 
revelry of the country fair. Possibly this question might require a 
sterner answer than many would be disposed to give, but, at all events, 
there was no occasion to present it voluntarily before the children of 
the poor. 
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Jkles and Allegories. London : J. H. Parker. 

Thb " Parochial Tracts " from which this work is compiled are too well 
known to require further comment here. But it is a question how far 
these little papers, prepared originally for general distribution in the 
cheapest form, are worth collecting into a handsome volume, which 
could only have a suitable place in drawing-rooms and boudoirs. So 
far there is no doubt that the tales and lighter material in that series 
are the most important, as they are certain of being read, especially 
by young persons, when the graver tracts would be thrown aside ; and this 
collection will form some excellent reading for such as can obtain the 
volume. So many different hands have been employed in writing them, 
that it is impossible to give an opinion of them as a whole. In some 
we have speedy indications of a master mind, which has done great 
service to tiie Church in this style of writing ; others are sound and 
practical enough ; but in a few, such as the " Curate's Daughter," we 
remark a certain sentimentalism. ill suited, we think, to the class for 
whom these tracts are required. Several of them are too pointless, too 
fiill of elegant descriptions of trifles ; and we prefer the plain state- 
ments and practical illustrations of home truths which are to be found 
in some parts of this pleasant little volume. 



1 An Exposition of the Thirty ^nine Articles, Historical and Doctrinal, 
being the substance of a course of Lectures delivered to candidates for 
Orders at S. David^s College, Lampeter. . By Edward Harold 
Browns^ M. A., Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of Kenwyn, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter. Vol. 1., 8vo., 
pp. 480. London : J. W. Parker. 

2. A Catechism on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Jambs Bbavsn, D. D., Professor of Divinity in King's 
CoUege, Toronto; Author of "A Help to Catechising," &c. ISmo. 
pp. 123. Oxford and London : J. H. Parker. 

Mr. Browvb's " Exposition " has the merit of being a fair and candid 
disquisition. But there are two objections which we should raise in 
limine to putting any such work into the hands of a theological student. 
1. By implication it assigns a false position to the Articles, in making 
them the basis of theological training. This they are not and cannot 
be. They are not a Corpus Theologize at all ; the *' analogy of the 
faith " they do not pretend to preserve ; and some important points 
they altogether overlook. A man can never become a good Divine 
who takes the Articles as the chart of bis reading. Again, as regards 
Mr. Browne's own work, it is eminently undogmatic ; it may hold the 
balance with suflicient impartiality between Luther and Calvin, and 
state fairly the views of S. Augustine, and some other Fathers ; but it 
is very likely to leave a man without any definite Theology. To de- 
liver such lectures at Lampeter, is like trying to make a critic before 
he knows the rule of grammar. Fi^ hundred pages moreover, on the 
first fifteen Articles is too much to ask any young man to read ! 
VOL. X. c c c 
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These are not the faults of the second wortt in ouf Hst. Dr. Beav«n 
IB a good Divine, and contents himself with showing very briefly whrt 
the Church teaches on each several subject. In parts there is rather 
a stronger anti-Roman bias than we think quite consistent with truth ; 
and some of the questions are too simple, but upon the whole it may 
be said to contain, in a short compass, the best treatise on the Artid^ 
that existB in our hinguage<. At p. 114 we observe an awkward 
misprint of " Gregory VH." for Ghnegory I. 



Mr. Hblmorb has collected Ms Brief Directory of the Plam Song, his 
Canticles Noted, and the smaller edition of the Pealter Noted, into a 
small portable volume, entitled, A Manual of Platn Song. (Novello.) 
The two latter and their merits are well known. The former is taken 
chiefly from Marbecke, with some simplifications, which approach 
more nearly to our present use, if indeed in the conflicting uses of our 
various choral establishments, we can be said to have practically any 
one use. We are glad to meet with the omission of the vulgar passing 
note in the cadence of the versicles after the Loan's Prayer, which is 
quite agreeable to ancient practice and the best usage of the present 
day, as well as the stem and bold character of ritual music. And we 
rejoice in the injunction of the use of the monotone Amen, known as 
the plagal cadence, in preference to the usual one with the semitone, 
with its twofold harmonies, which may be added on festivals, ''^^ere 
tfie senice is on ferial days performed in a simple monotone. Tro 
notation of the earlier part of the volume is the same as that adopted 
in the smaller edition of the •• Psalter Noted." The whole presents a 
beautiful spedmen of ecclesiastical type, reduced to a marvdkmsly. 
small compass. 

A great deal of information is collected into a brief space in A 
Short History of the Momumites, or Latter Day Saints, SfC, by the 
Rev. JoBK FBBaa, (Masters,) which it appears was one object pro- 
posed in the tract. But yet if it is intended in these pages to open 
the eyes of some who would otherwise be victims of the baneful heresy 
here exposed, the treatise seems to be rather deficient in pointedness, 
and lacks the frequent reference to authorities which is required bythe 
necessity of the case. For the previous history of this sect P^J^ 
them to be utterly unscrupulous in their attempt at conversion. We 
fear they would not shrink at a complete denial of many of tAe un- 
pleasant facts here revealed ; and in that case they would hardly be 
fixed in the minds of weak persons without some support from the 
proofs which really exist in abundance Moreover, we should have 
Uked to hare seen a greater exposure of the gross impieties and im- 
moraUties of the sect, and especiaUy of their leader. Still, to unpre- 
judiced minds, enough information is conveyed in these few P^^, to 
make them regard with horror this odious doctrine, and to all suflicient 
to understand its main features. 

Mr. Foster, the biographer of Bishop Jebb, has published a 
valuable Sermon on the Marriage Question, (Rivingtons,) in which he 
produces with considerable point the rule of the Koran : " It is for- 
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biddenr-^it is wickedness for a man to unite himself with two sisters." 
Where, he asks, did Mahomet find this precept, so unlike the general 
tenour of that lax system, which more than any other, has degraded 
the female sex-^where, but in the law of nature, as held in the tra- 
ditions and customs of the Arabs, and derived originally from revela- 
tion? The ^pendix contains a Letter of the learned Berriman on 
this subject, and some well-merited strictures upon the bitter and over- 
bearing tone of Archdeacon Hare. 

A Practical Question about Oxford is the title of a very seasonable 
pamphlet by the Rev. D. Mblviils, Principal of Bishop Hatfield's 
Hall, and Tutor in the University of Durham. (Oxford: Parker.) 
The author considers that what is really indicated by the various efforts 
at changing the system of our universities, is that people feel they do 
not educate a sufficiently large number of students ; but he thinks that 
mere numerical increase, upon the present system, would not satisfy 
expectation. 

Two reprints have reached us from the office of the " Parish Choir,'' 
(Ollivier.) the one a very useful tract on Singing in Public Worship, 
which should be circulated extensively among our congregations ; ^e 
other a selection of tunes. Of these latter we can certainly say that 
they are among the best of those airs to which the miserable metres of 
Brady and Tate have been so lone sung ; but it is to be regretted that 
our contemporary should assist m prolonging the days of that most 
un-Catholic kind of melody. One only of the old Church hymn-tunes 
is found in the collection. 

The Rev. W. Cookb, Perpetual Curate of S. Stephen's, Hammer- 
smith, has published a Sermon, (The Faith of the Gospel, OUivier,) 
which he preached " at the ceremony of Reading in." He defines the 
Church's teaching on the usual Via media principles ; admitting that 
the Thirty-nine Articles were not intended to give a complete scheme 
of Christian doctrine ; and that their primary purpose was not as 
against Rome, but to vindicate the Church from that " Babel of doc- 
trines," which ensued upon the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

A new edition of Mr. CaMrraa's Help to an Exposition of the Cate* 
chism for the use of the Churches younger members, (Masters,) has just 
appeared. Without saying that we think the statements in every 
instance free from exception, we can confidently recommend it as npon 
the whole the best probably that exists for the instruetioii of young 
children. The language generally is very clear and precise. 

We had thought of relieving the usual monotonons character of onr 
articles by some account of Mr. Gordon Cnmming's raoet «Eeiting ad- 
ventures in South Africa (Murray). But newspapers and magasinea 
have so very generally anticipated ua, that we muat be content with 
simply adding a brief testimony to the very amusing character of the 
volumes. It is sad to be obliged to record that we do not find any trace 
of religious thought or observance doring the five years of the hunter's 
separation from Christian society. 

We are glad to notice Mr. B. A. FaxaMAir's volume, on lAandaff 
Cathedral, (Pickering,) and trust that its publication may induce 
many persona to assist in this important restoration. 
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Dr. Wobdswobth's Sermon, preached at Ambleside, and entitled 
Beautiful Scenery, (Rivingtons,) points out a remarkable fact, that 
vhile the heathen of old appear by the temples which they built on the 
Acropolis, and at Olympia, and llvoli, and other such places, to have 
recognized them as peculiar manifestations of the Divine power ; and 
while other Churches delight to erect there the way-side cross, we 
alone are apt to be unmoved even by the noblest of the works of God. 

A very beautiful Sermon preached by Mr. Gutch, on the occasion of 
Mr. Anderdon's withdrawal from S. Margaret's, Leicester, will be read 
with interest. It is entitled The Work and Will of God, (Masters.) 
Is not the author, however, rather too bold in interpreting that Will ? 
It appears that the Gbrham Judgment was the cause of Mr. Ander- 
don's resignation ; but Mr. Gutch is not altogether without hope that 
he may yet be restored to the prayers of bis sorrowing people. 

Mr. Inolk's Letter to Sir Trayton Drake, " Puseyites {so called) no 
/riende to Popery,'* (Masters,) very happily, and, writing from Exeter, 
very naturally taking Lord John Russell as the representative of " good 
sound Protestants," and his own Diocesan as the representative of 
" Puseyites (so tailed,) " draws out in contrast the public acts of the 
two men, by way of determining whence the encouragement was 
really given the Pope for attempting the recent aggression upon Eng- 
land. It is a pamphlet which must tell well in Devonshire. 

Mr. Nbalb's Readings for the Aged, (Masters,) exhibit the same 
power of adapting himself to the circumstances of those for whom he 
writes that makes his juvenile tales so popular among the young. The 
" Readings " were originally a series of Lent Lectures delivered to the 
aged inmates of SackviUe College. 

We are glad to observe a new edition of Mr. A. Watson's Sunday 
Evenings at Home, It is to this kind of systematic domestic instruc- 
tion that we must look for the growth of a sounder theology among 
the edi|cated classes of the kingdom. 

We have but one fault to find with Mr. W. J. Dbane*s Catechism 
on the Holydays of the Church, (Mozley,) it is too short. The greater 
Festivals are treated very satisfeustorily ; but the notices of the Sunts'- 
days are much too scanty. 

In Mr. Poland's Pearls Strung (Masters) there is more than the 
usual variety of " things new and old." 

The Churchman's Diary, (Masters,) for 1851, is enlarged, and 
considerably improved both as regards , arrangement and typography. 
The " Notes on the proper celebration of Divine Service '* wUl be very 
useful. 

Mr. Pinobb's Sermons for the Holydays of the Church, (Rivingtons,) 
afford an excellent specimen of true Church of England teaching. They 
are earnest, and affectionate, and embody a good deal of ecclesiastical 
lore. The tone of them quite explains the influence which we are 
glad to testify that Mr. Pinder gains over his pupils at Wells. We 
are surprised to find that he should recognise the *" State Holydays." 

JOfKpa MAiTKas, rfturrstc, ALovRsojiTa ktrkst, londow. 
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The Publisher of the Ecclesiastic haTing lately reoeived very 
decided testimony from various quarters, to the value of this Periodical, 
is encouraged to issue the present Prospectus with the view of still 
further increasing its usefulness. 

The circulation which it enjoys, although extensive, being chiefly 
effected through the medium of Book Societies, has not been such as 
to yield a lucrative return to himself; while he is also disabled from 
affording that remuneration to contributors which they may justly 
expect, and which alone can at aU times command the h^hest literary 
and theological ability. 

Under these circumstances, and anxious at the present crisis of the 
Church to use aU exertions in her behalf, the Publisher proposes to 
make the following alterations in the manner and terms of publication. 

1. The Magazine will be enlarged by additional matter. 

2. The price will be 2s. ; but to persons ordering directly from 
himself and paying in advance, the Publisher will undertake to send the 
Magazine by Post, free of any additional charge. In this way Sub- 
scribers will receive their copies on the first day of each month ; and 
the uncertainty of delivery in distant places, which has been so much 
complained of, will be obviated. 

As regards the principles of the Magazine, the Publisher believes 
that he is warranted in asserting that while all the great questions of 
present interest have been ably, consistently, and boldly dealt with, the 
articles have been marked by a tone of dutiful affection to the Church. 

Full notices are given of all the pamphlets which appear on either 
side of the present controversy; and the following selection from 
among the more recent articles, will show, it is conceived, that there is 
no lack of diversity to suit the differing tastes of readers. At the 
same time it is hoped that the proposed increase of space will lead to 
at least a commensurate improvement in the literary character of the 
Magazine, and the Publisher pledges himself to use his utmost efforts 
for that object. 



LONDON : 

JOSEPH MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, 

KSD NEW BOND STREET. 

[tuem ovsa. 
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The following are some of the Articles that have appeared. 



CRITICAU 
Todd on the Apocalypae 
Septuagint 
Ancient Egypt 

Cureton on the Epistles of S. Ignatiiu 
English Scenery 
Hnmoroos Writers 
Ponishment of Death 
Lydan Antiquities 
Egyptian Chronology 
Beeston on the Phoenician Verses in 

Plantos 
Astro-Theology 

DOCTRINAL. 
Oriental litorgies 
litnrgy, Past and Ptesent 
Liturgy of S. James 
BlaskeU on Ahsolntion 
Holy Eucharist 
Wilberforoe's Baptism 
Burial Office 

Office of Holy Matrimony 
Christian Priesthood 
Allies on Schism 
Philosophy of Religion 
Smith's Catholic Doctrines 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAU 

Anglo-Saxon Homilies 

Bishops 

ConTocatson and Synods 

Russian Church 

Neale's Eastern Churoh 

The Crusaders 

Conquest and Conqueror 

Council of Trent 

Church in Great Rebellion 

John Milton 

S. Thomas of Canterbury 

Mary of Modena 

Charles I. 

Hickes and Land 

Charlemagne 

S. Elizabeth of Hungary 

Archbishop Ussher 

Life and Times of Qoeen Anne 

Lamartine 

Professor Butler 

Theodore Hook 

Benjamin Franklin 

Robert Southey 

8. Anselm 

John Calvin 

PRACTICAU 
Family Prayers 
Saying and Singing 
Visitation of the Sick 
Confirmation 
Royal Supremacy 
Unity of Action 
College Life 
Preaching 



PRACTICAU CowTiHuaji. 
Religions Guilds 
Plurochial Work in France 
Treatment of Dissenters 
Dr. Pusey on the Minister of AbsolntioD 
Cathedrals 
The Univerrities 
Public Schools 
Westminster Abbey 
Tithe Redemption 
Scripture Readers 
Moberly on Fagging 
Cathedral Abuses 
Parochial Work 
Scotch Churdi 
Canadian Church 
Philosophy of History 
Poor Lavs 
SeweU's S. C<dumba 
Domestic Worship 
Decoration of Churches 
Cornwall Churches 
Pew System 
Church Spoilers 
Church Plate 
Church Music 
Habits of tiie Clergy 
Church Brasses 
Church Bells 
Mormonism 

REVIEWS. 
Madeleine 
Church in India 
Missionary Tourists 
Socinianism and Pantheism 
Methodism in America 
Church Ballads 
Modem Painten 
Children's Books 
Cimbric Lays 

Manners and Customs of India 
Cahfomia 
Women in France 
De Vere's Sketches in Greece 
Keato' Poems 

Comte's Positive Philosophy 
Mary Barton 

CONTROVERSIAU 
Bunsen's Church of the Future 
Marriage Question 
Stephens' Common Prayer 
CaUiedral Libraries 
Rugby School 
Bishoprick of Jerusalem 
Fletcher's Nineveh 
Free Kirk 

Theories of Creation 
Church and State 
Intellectual Developement 
Elliott's and Millers Sermons 
Mr. Goode's Examination iu the 
Councils 
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